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NOTICE. 


TIm  Hiiuk  Aimiud  Volume  of  tlie  Tsanifl^tioiit  of  the  Soci^  ^ 
submitted  to  the  fanners  of  New-Tork,  and  an  attentiye  perusal  is 
asked  for  it.  It  is  belieyed  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  volume  pub* 
lished,  and  contains  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Agricultural 
interests  of  our  country.  The  I^ecttfres  of  Prof.  Johnston  are  most 
timely,  and  their  great  value  will  be  manifest  to  every  reader.  They 
show  the  intimate  connexion  between  Science  and  practical  Agriculture,, 
and  will  carry  conviction  we  think  to  every  fair  mind,  of  the  unspeak- 
able importance  of  iBcienee  to  the  fanners  of  ow^  country,  in  its  direct 
application  to  the  profits  of  farming.  The  Prize  Essay  by  Prof.  Norton  for 
Schools,  entitled, ''  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,''  is  a  work  that 
must  find  its  way  to  every  farmer's  fire  side  and  to  every  District 
School  in  the  State,  and  the  happy  efifects  from  it,  will,  we  doubt 
not  be  seen  throughout  our  entire  Agricultural  interest.  The  Survey 
of  Washington  county  by  Dr.  Fitch  is  a  very  important  work — and 
will  undoubtedly  be  highly  prised  by  the  farmer,  and  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  other  Survey  which  has  been  made  in  this  State,  so  far 
as  the  district  of  country  which  it  embraces  is  concerned. 

The  subscriber  desires  to  express  his  deep  obligations  to  the  officers 
of  the  State  and  County  Societies,  and  to  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Agricultural  profession,  for  the  valuable  papers 
furnished,  as  well  as  the  ai^  and  counsel  he  has  derived  from  them  in 
the  preparation  of  this  work.  As  the  only  return  he  can  make,  he  gives 
the  assurance  that  his  best  exertions  shall  be  given  to  the  Society  and 
to  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  in  endeavoring  to  advance  the  great  and 
important  work  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Society  with  which 
he  is  connected. 

B.  P,  JOHNSON. 

Agricultural  Boams^  February^  1850. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTTJBAl 

SOCIETY. 


The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  "  The  New- York  State  Agricultural 
Society."  Its  objects  shell  be  to  improve  the  condition  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  the  Household  nrts. 

Seo.  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State  as 
shall  signify  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and  shall  pay  on 
subscribing  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually  thereafter  one  dollar, 
mnd  also  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members. 

The  Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  or  a  delegate  from 
each,  shall  ex-ofHcio  be  members  of  this  Society. 

The  payment  of  fifty  dollars  or  more  shall  constitute  a  member  for 
life,  and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  annual  conlribulions. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  eight 
Vice  Presidents,  one  to  be  located  in  each  Judicial  District ;  a  Record- 
ing Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Executive 
Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named,  and  five  additional 
members,  and  five  of  the  Ex-Presidents  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  five  shall  consist  of  the  five  Ex- 
Presidents  whose  term  of  office  has  last  expired,  of  whom  three  shall 
constitute  a  quorum ;  and  that  the  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  not 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Councellors,  to  which  may  be  referred,  for  consultation  and  advice,  all 
questions  that  may  from  time  to  time  arise,  and  in  the  decision  of  which 
the  Society  may  in  any  manner  be  interested  ;  and  a  General  Commit- 
tee, the  members  of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  several  counties,  and 
be  equal  to  the  representations  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  correspondence 
with  other  Societies,  with  individuals  and  with  the  general  committee, 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  disburse  them 
on  the  order  of  the  President  or  a  vice  President,  countersigned  by  the 
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GOMSTITtmOlf.  ZOt 

Becordiag  Secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  azpen* 
ditares  at  the  annnal  meeting  in  January. 

The  Execatiye  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute  or  pre- 
serye  all  seed?,  plants,  books,  models,  &;c.,  which  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  Society  ;  and  shall  have  also  the  charge  of  all  eommunicatione 
designed  or  calculated  for  publication,  and  so  far  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient, shall  collect,  arrange  and  publish  the  same  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  tke 
Society. 

The  General  Committee  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  Society 
in  the  counties  in  which  they  shall  respectiyely  reside,  and  will  const!- 
tnte  a  medmm  of  communication  between  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  January,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  which  time  all 
the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  and  hv  ballot,  with 
the  exception  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  counties,  which  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  racancies  which  may  occur  in  the  officers  of  the  Society  during  the 
year.  Extra  meetings  may  be  convoked  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Fifteen  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaetion  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  attending  any  annual  meeting. 

State  Agricultuual  Rooms,  ) 
January  17,  1850.  { 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  New- 
Tork  State  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 
C^.  Stemtary* 
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Purchased. 
Sinelair'8  Survey  of  Scotland.    6  vols* 
American  Almanac,  1849. 
Goatea  English  Herd  Book.     Vol  8. 
Kollar  on  Insects. 

Johnson  &  Shaw's  Agricultural  Almanac.     (London.) 
British  Almanac.     (London.) 
Coleman's  Tour.    2  vols. 
Farmer's  Library,  by  Knight.    2  vols. 
Donaldson's  Manures,  Grasses  and  Farming. 
Supplement  to  British  Husbandry,  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson. 
Year  Book  of  Facts. 
HoflTman's  Directory. 

Farmer  k  Gardner's  Book  of  the  Seasons,  1849.    (Cincinnati.) 
American  Almanac,  1850. 
Matnral  Histor}* — Herpetology,  Ichthyology,  Mammalogy  and  CoAcho^ 

logy.    3  vols. 
McGregor's  Resources  of  America.     2  vols. 
Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil.     Vol.  2d. 
Farmer's  Magazine,  (London,)  Vols.  18  and  19.    2  vols, 
Munsel's  Register. 

Donations. 
Sheep  Husbandry,  by  H.  S.  Randall,  from  L  S.  Skinner,  Philadelphia. 
Elements  of  Agriculture,  translated  from  the  French,         do. 
Hovey's  Fruits  of  America.    Vol.  1.     C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston. 
Albany  Directory,  J.  Munsel,  Albany. 
Report  of  Comptroller  of  New- York,  Hon.  M.  Fillmore. 
Report  of  Superintendent  of  Salt  Springs,  R.  Gere,  Sup't. 
Report  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  Sd  Triennial,  B.  V.  French,  Eeq.,. 

Braintree. 
Municipal  Gazette,  E.  Meriam,  New- York. 
Fremont's  Memoirs  Upper  California,  Hon.  N.  R.  Hall,  Buffalo. 
Report  of  Public  Schools,  Lowell,  J.  White,  Lowell. 
Genesee  Farmer,  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Rochester. 
President's  Message  and  Documents,  1848,  Hon.  N.  K.  Hall. 
Report  Regents  University,  New-York,  T.  R.  Beck,  M.  D. 
Ranleti's  Architect,  W.  H.  Ranlett,  New- York. 
Fremont's  Exploring  Expedition  with  maps,  N.  K.  Hall. 
Prairie  Farmer,  Messrs.  Wright  Be  Wight,  Chicago 
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Hichigan  Farmer,  W.  Isham,  Detroit 

Agricaltural  and  Caoadian  Journal,  Mestrs.  McDongal  dc  Bnckland^ 

Toronto. 
Talley  Farmer,  H.  Grates,  St.  Louis. 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,  W.  H.  Starr,  N.  Y. 
Ohio  Cultivator,  M.  B.  Bateham,  Columbus. 
Mark  Lane  Express,  Wm.  Shavr,  Esq.,  London. 
Transactions  N.  Y.  State  Civil  Engineers,  No  1,  from  Secretary. 
Essex  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions.  1831  to  1848.     2  vols., 

J.  W.  Proctor,  Danvers,  Mass. 
A  new  System  of  Husbandry,  by  C.  V.  Ariey,  1770,  John  Stephensooi 

Whitehaven,  Durham,  England. 
Husbandman's  Directory,  by  Francis  Mitter,  1770,  John  Stephenson^ 

Whitehaven,  Durham,  England. 
Coates  Herd  Book,  vol.  8,  H.  Strafford,  Author,  London. 
Transactions  Royal  Improvement  Society,  Ireland,  from  1843  to  1845, 

E.  BuUen,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  Dublin. 
Premium  List,  1847,  do  do 

The  Nature  and  Property  of  Soils,  John  Morton,  Esq.,  Author,  London. 
Report  and  Map  of  the  Hydrographical  Basin,  Upper  Mississippi,  by 

J.  W.  Nicolet,  Wm.  A.  Smith. 
Smithsonian  Institute,  from  Prof.  Henry,  Sec'y,  ^.,  Washington. 
Report  on  Bread  Stuffs  and  Analysis  of  Wheats,  L.  C.  Beck,  M.  D. 
Agricultural  Report  Mass.,  1848,  James  Rees,  Utica. 
Natural  History  of  N.  Y.,  original  reports,  2  vols.,  L.  C.  Beck,  M.  D. 
Service  Pipes  for  Water,  Prof.  E.  N.  Hor^ford,  Author,  Cambridge. 
Laws  New- York,  1841),  C.  Van  Benthuysen,  Albany. 
Premium  List  and  Regulations  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Societyi 

G.  W.  Dobbin,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 
Journal  and  Transactions  Royal  Improvement  Society,  Ireland,  1848» 

and  2  quarters  of  the  year  1849,  E.  Bullen,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Dublin. 
Smithsonian  Institute,  3d  Annual  Report,  A  Dickens,  Esq.,  Washington. 
Random  Recollections  of  Albany  1800  to  1808,  C.  Yan  Benthuysen. 
Patent  Office  Report,  A.  Dickens,  Esq.,  Washington. 
Patent  Office  Report,  Hon.  E.  Burke,  Washington. 
Natural  History  of  Man,  by  Van  Arminge,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Albany. 
Proceedings  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  1846,  Charles  Bryan,  Albany. 
Constitution  New- York,  with  Marfi[inal  Notes,  Charles  Bryan,  Albany, 
New- York  State  Register,  1845,  Charles  Bryan,  Albany. 
American  Fruit  Culiurist,  J.  J.  Thomas,  Author,  Macedon. 
Census  United  States,  1840,  Joseph  Cary,  Albany. 
Geological  Survey  of   Canada,   1847-8,  Mr.   Wilkinson,   Caledonia 

Springs. 
Report  Worcester  Mechanic's  Association,  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany. 
Address  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  before  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  from 
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No.  175. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  FEB.  12, 1850. 


COMMUNICATION 

From  the  CorrespondiQg  Secretary  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricaltural  Society. 

State  Ag&ioultu&al  Rooms, 
Febntary  12thj  1850. 

7b  the  Hon.  N.  S.  £ldsrkiK| 

Speaker  of  the  JlssenMy : 

In  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion  of 

agriculture,  I  present. herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  New-York 

State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive 

committee,  and  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  county  societies  for  1849. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Cor.  Secretary. 


[Assembly,  No.  175.) 
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STATE  OF  NEW-TORK.     { 

IH  Assembly^  February  12th,  1850.  { 

JIUioived,  That  thirty  timet  the  asual  number  of  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  New- 
Yorlc  State  Agriealtural  Society  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Legiilatore;  flvehon- 
dred  copies  for  the  nse  of  the  Society  ;  Are  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Institute,  and  forty  copies  for  each  county  in  the  State  for  the  nse  of  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  said  counties ;  and  that  the  same  be  printed  and  bound  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Executire  Commitee  of  the  New-Yorlc  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  reports  of  prerioos  years* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1849. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  So 
dety,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture, 

Resfbctfuli.t  Report: 

That  the  operations  of  the  State  and  county  societies  during  the 
year  which  has  now  closed,  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  gratify- 
ing; showing  an  increased  attention  on  the  part  of  farmers,  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms,  and  much  more  regard  to  economy  in  their 
management,  than  heretofore,  and  an  adaptation  of  their  crops  to  the 
soil,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  returns  which  the  land  is  capable  of 
yielding.  The  Executive  Committee  have  held  their  regular  monthly 
meetings  during  the  year,  at  their  rooms;  and  the  subjects  which 
have  been  presented  before  them,  from  practical  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  have  been  of  deep  interest,  and  far  more  numerous 
than  at  any  former  period.  Inquiries  on  various  subjects  have  been 
received,  relating  to  the  management  of  the  farm,  selection  of  seeds, 
diseases  of  animals,  breeds  ofcattle,  sheep  and  horses,  best  adapted  to 
various  purposes  and  different  localities;  of  draining  and  its  advantages, 
and  information  as  far  as  withm  the  power  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
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tee^  has  been  giyeii.  The  experience  of  the  pest  year,  has  but  c<hi- 
firmed  them  in  the  importance  of  sustaming  the  Society  in  its  opera- 
tions, extending  and  increasing  its  facilities  for  aiding  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  in  the  efforts  which  are  making  to  ekrate  its  members, 
by  an  education  suited  to  their  profession,  and  by  introdudng^  as  far 
as  may  be  suited  to  our  Agriculture,  improvements  that  have  proved 
practically  useful  in  other  countries.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled 
to  state,  that  prejudices  which  have  existed  to  the  operations  of  agri- 
cultural associations,  are  yielding  to  the  evidence  which  is  furnished 
of  their  practical  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  It  has  been 
our  constant  endeavor,  to  avoid  every  untried  expedient,  and  to  re- 
commend ^nd  encourage  only  such  practices,  as  es^perience  has 
proved  to  be  useful  and  salutary,  and  calculated  to  benefit  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  enlist  the  enlightened, 
practical  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in  efforts  in  their  own 
vicinity,  to  improve  their  system  of  husbandry,  to  introduce  a  more 
correct  method  of  managing  their  farms,  so  as  to  preserve  tiie  fertility 
of  the  land,  while  the  crops  are  increased.  This  has  in  many  instan- 
ces been  secured;  and  the  results  are  becoming  manifest,  and  their 
influence  is  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous.  The  reports  which 
have  been  heretofore  made  of  the  management  of  farms  by  competi- 
tors receiving  the  premiums  of  the  Society,  have  been  read  with  in- 
terest, and  what  has  proved  beneficial  and  remunerative,  has  attracted 
the  attention  ct  others,  and  in  many  instances,  been  adopted  with 
beneficial  results.  One  of  the  farms  to  which  the  first  premium  of  the  So- 
ciety was  awarded,  was  visited,  during  the  season  succeeding  the  award, 
by  more  than  seventy  individuals,  for  the  express  purpose  of  satisfying 
themselves,  upon  the  farm  itself,  as  to  the  valuable  improvements 
which  appeared  in  the  statement  of  its  owner ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say,  that  we  have  not  learned  of  a  single  individual  who  made 
the  examination  but  what  admitted  that  the  farm  itself,  in  all  its  de- 
tail and  arrapgement,  exceeded  the  expectation  formed  of  it  fr6m  the 
description  which  had  been  given  of  it  in  our  Transactions. 

The  Executive  Committee  feel  assured  that  they  have  been  enabled 
to  spread  before  the  public,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  that  farming  in  this 
State,  though  it  may  not  lead  to  sudden  and  enormous  wealth,  (and 
it  is  far  from  desirable  that  it  should,)  still  is  a  remunerative  business, 
and  gives,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  liberal  return  for  capital 
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jti£cioiis1y  invested.  TBat  it  h  an  employ ment^  best  calcvlated  for 
real  enjoyment,  best  designed  for  permanent  prosperity  and  security, 
^  well  as  for  tbe  cultiyation  and  enjoyttent  of  all  those  moral  and 
«>cial  qualities  &at  gife  <est  to  this  world's  int^rcovrse,  is  so  apparent, 
diat  no  argmiient  is  ttecesflisury  to  estublisk  it. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  th^  Exeeutire  Comttitt^e  to  fully 
^a^ry  out  tbe  re(piiremerfto  of  the  llcts  of  the  Legislature,  and  they 
Crust,  that  they  have  in  some  good  degree  been  enabled  to  do  so. 
They  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the  Legtslaiture  to 
some  of  tbe  (^ration^  of  the  Society  somewhat  in  detail.  As  in  for^ 
mer  years  it  has  been  their  object  to  introduce, -as  far  as  practicable^ 
H€U)  seeds  and  frmUs  among  our  farmers.  The  past  year  there  hav« 
distributed  a  large  number  of  different  varieties  of  grains  and  rooti, 
as  well  as  scions  of  fruits.  Many  of  these  hare  proved  highly  use- 
ful ;  and  when  another  season's  trial  shall  have  been  given  them,  so 
as  fully  to  estabHsh  their  character,  the  results  will  be  given  through 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  Legislature  made,  at  its  last  ses^on,  a  small  apprc^riation  for 
the  purposes  of  an  Agricultural  Museum^  and  we  have  been  enabled  to 
add  many  articles  of  interest  to  that  department;  and  it  is  hoped  fur* 
ther  appropriations  will  be  made,  so  that  it  mray  become  what  it 
should  be,  an  agricultural  museum  of  all  the  implements  and  products 
cf  our  own  State  not  only  but  of  the  Union.  Alree.dy  we  have  se- 
cured in  the  department  of  plows,  a  variety,  from  the  Mexican  p/010, 
the  most  rude  implement — such  as  used  in  ancient  Rome,  2000  years 
ago— to  the  ^ost  improved  cast  and  wrought  iron  plow  of  the  present 
day,  which  attract  the  atttotive  observation  and  exanriiiation  of  eve- 
ry farmer  who  visits  our  rooms.  We  have  secured  the  wooden  mold 
board  plow,  which  had  almost  ^ne  out  of  the  memory  of  our  farm- 
ers;  the  early  cast  iron  plow  of  Jethro  Wood,  which  was  practically 
the  foundation  of  improvement  in  our  plows ;  and  intend,  if  practi- 
cable, as  we  trust  it  will  be,  to  secure  every  important  improvement 
and  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  this  indispensible  aid  to  the 
farmer  in  the  preparation  of  hiis  land  for  use.  In  the  department  of 
seeds^  there  have  been  secured  samples  of  more  than  sixty  varieties  of 
wheat ;  upwards  of  thirty  of  Indian  corn ;  about  twenty  each  of  bar- 
ley, oats,  buckwheat,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  description  of  the 
character  and  qualities  of  each  variety  of  grain,  for  future  publica- 
tk>n,  showing  which  are  best  adapted  to  our  State  at  large,  and  which 
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are  best  suited  to  particular  sections  of  it.  Tbere  have  been  secured 
samples  of  wool  from  a  large  number  of  the  best  flocks  of  sheep  in 
this  country  as  well  as  from  Europe. 

The  collection  which  has  been  made,  limited  as  it  is,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  farmers  visiting  the  city,  who  take  occasion  to  exam- 
ine it,  and  all  express  themseWes  gratified  that  it  has  been  com- 
menced, and  unite  with  us  in  the  desire  tbattt  shall  be  increased,  un- 
til it  shall  in  every  respect  be  worthy  of  our  State.  The  library  of 
the  Society  is  also  receiving  attention,  and  additions  of  works  suited 
to  the  wants  of  agriculturists  of  the  State  are  made  as  their  funds  will 
permit. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  library  and  museum,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  relating  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  library  and 
museum  are  in  point : 

"  It  has  began  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  library  and  mu- 
seum, which  presently  must  assume  a  considerable  importance,  and 
become  curious  and  useful.  The  object  of  the  library  is  to  collect 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  publications' on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture,  in  all  its  various  and  kindred  branches,  including  like- 
wise geology,  botany,  agricultural  chemistry,  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing, as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  making  of  agricultu- 
ral implements,  and  the  great  agricultural  operations  of  draining,  em- 
banking, irrigation,  and  other  important  farming  processes.  The  ob- 
ject of  its  museum  is  to  exhibit  specimens  of  agricultural  productions^ 
whieh  are  capable  of  preservation,  seeds,  plants,  grasses,  samples  of 
-wool,  mineral  manures,  models  and  drawings  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  whatever  may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the  science 
or  practice  of  agriculture.^ 

The  subject  of  agrictdtural  education^  having  been  brought  before 
the  last  Legislature  by  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Fish,  and  having  rec  eiv- 
ed  a  favorable  consideration  from  them,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  upon  that  subject,  and  would  only  at  this  time  asic  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Governor  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  Experimental  Farm.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  for 
us  to  state  that  in  all  our  intercourse  with  the  farmers  of  the  State 
during  the  past  season,  we  have  heard  but  one  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  has  been  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  practical 
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business  of  life,  in  the  professions  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  la- 
bor. The  age  in  which  we  live  and  the  wants  of  the  present  day, 
seem  to  urge  forward  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  it  would  prove  highly  conducive  to  the 
bt5t  interests  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  mechanic  arts. 

During  the  past  year,  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  in  Europe,  has  been  unusually  extensive.  Already 
in  our  own  country,  we  have  had  correspondence  with  several  new  state 
societies,  organized  during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  afiForded  as  de- 
aired,  all  the  information  in  our  power,  to  aid  them  in  their  organi- 
zation. Already  we  are  in  constant  correspondence  with  gentlemen 
abroad  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  agriculture,  and  have  been 
desired  to  furnish  them  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  com- 
paratively new  world,  which  we  have  done,  as  far  as  our  time  and 
abUity  would  enable  us  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  gratification  to  be 
assured,  as  we  oAen  have  been,  that  our  society  is  exerting  a  most 
salutary  influence  abroad,  as  well  as  throughout  our  own  country. 
The  fanners  of  our  own  State  have  learned  that  they  can  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  all  the  information  they  possess, 
in  relation  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  5  and  they  have,  to  a  commen- 
dable extent,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  and 
the  correspondence  in  this  State  has  very  largely  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year.  We  trust  it  will  continue  to  increase,  assured  as  we 
are,  that  every  needful  facility  will  be  afforded  to  enable  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  fully  to  answer  every  reasonable  demand  upon  them 
in  this  direction. 

The  jwreparation  of  the  annual  Transactions  of  the  Society  is  a  work 
of  no  small  labor  and  responsibility.  Our  annual  report  is  sought  af- 
\ft  by  gentlemen  of  every  profession,  in  all  parts  of  our  own  country, 
and  is  sent  abroad  to  nearly  every  government  in  Europe.  It  has  been 
tiie  sole  object  ofthe  Executive  Committee,  to  mak^  their  report  useful 
and  valuable,  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  present  to  the  agricul- 
turist, many  articles  of  great  value,  and  which  they  are  happy  to  say 
have  been  by  them  duly  appreciated.  An  intelligent  farmer  of  this 
State  writes  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  Transactions  sent  him  :  "  I 
tlunk  there  is  a  single  article  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  you  sent 
me  that  is  worth  more  to  the  farmers  of  our  State  than  what  the  whole 
work  cost."  Expressions  similar  to  this,  are  not  uncommon,  and  they 
lie  encouraging,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by 
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the  executive  Committee,  haye  in  some  good  degree  at  least  been  se* 
cured.  In  the  Transactiotts  which  we  now  submit  to  tl^  Legislature^ 
it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  found  articles  of  unusual  value  and 
well  calculated  to  baiefit  the  ffe»i  agricultural  interest  of  our  State 
and  country. 

It  having  been  found  useful  to  the  county  societies  to  receive  visits 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Society,  the  practice  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year^  as  in  {ormet  years.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  State  and  county  societies  in  this  manner,  has  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  useful*  The  president  of  one  of  the  county  societies, 
in  noticing  the  attendance  of  the  Secretary  the  present  year,  remarks : 
'^  In  no  way  can  the.  State  Society  ajQford  so  much  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  local  societies,  as  by  sendmg  their  Secretary  often  among, 
them."  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  visit  many  of  the  county  societies 
•each  year,  vdll  require  some  arrangement  as  to  the  time  of  holding 
their  annual  fairs,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  During 
the  past  season,  invitations  were  received  to  attend  the  fairs  of  five 
different  societies,  holding  their  annual  meeting  on  the  same  days* 
One  only  could  be  vidted.  This  is  a  matter  that  will  require  some 
attention,  if  it  is  desired,  as  it  now  generally  is,  for  the  Secretary  to 
attend  tb^^  annual  gatherings  of  the  fanners.  The  Executive  Comr 
mittee  are  desirous  of  extending  as  far  as  practicable  this  intercourse, 
and  trust  that  some  arrangements  will  be  made,  that  will  enable  their 
Secretary  to  meet  a  larger  number  of  the  societies  than  has  heretofore 
been  practicable. 

The  attendance  of  delegates  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  our  Society 
was  unusually  extensive,  embracing  rq)re|ientatives  from  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,and  the  Canadas,  Delegates  from  our  Society  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  annual  meetmgs  of  the  Michigan  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  Provii^cial  Society  of  Canada  West,  and  the  Mary- 
land State  Agricultural  Society.  The  reports  of  the  delegates  were 
highly  interestbg,  showing  that  each  of  the  societies  visited  had  excel- 
lent exhibitions,  and  that  they  were  cordially  welcomed ;  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  societies  thus  happily  commenced,  was  de- 
sired to  be  continued. 

It  has  been  deemed  important  to  secure  annual  statistical  returns 
from  every  county  in  the  State^  of  its  agricultural  Iproducts.  A  very 
full  return  from  the  county  of  Seneca,  of  great  practical  value,  vras 
published  in  the  Transactions  for  1848.    We  are  enabled  the  present 
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jear  to  gire  partial  rettmift  from  several  counties.  We  are  im^ 
pceased  with  tke  great  practical  importance  of  this  matter^  uid  desire 
to  urge  its  connderation  upon  the'  Legislature.  If  the  assessors  of 
the  towns  were  required^  aimuall j  to  attend  to  this,  we  should  be  ea^ 
abled  to  presait  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  annually,  facts  which 
would  make  them  realise  the  importance  of  ^vbg  attention  to  im- 
proTement  in  the  management  of  their  farms.  This  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  report  obtained  in  the  county  of  Seneca  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  it  would  operate  in  the  same  manner  in  every  county 
in  the  State.  When  it  is  ascertained  from  the  returns  of  the  several 
towns  in  a  county,  that  the  annual  products  of  one  are  much  larger 
dian  another  per  acre  of  improved  land,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
presumed,  that  inquiry  would  not  be  made  among  farmers,  ^^  why 
this  difference  V^  And  when  the  reason  is  ascertained,  the  remedy 
would,  without  doubt,  be  applied,  to  bring  up  the  deficient  town  to 
the  standard  of  the  most  successful. 

A  distinguished  English  writer,  in  speaking  of  Agriculture,  says  : 
^^  Let  it  be  reihembered,  then,  that  Agriculture  is  the  immediate 
source  of  human  provision ;  that  trade  conduces  to  the  production  of 
provision  only  as  it  promotes  Agriculture ;  that  the  whole  system  of 
commeroe,  vast  and  various  as  it  is,  hath  no  other  public  importance 
than  its  subserviency  to  this  end."  Hie  truth  of  the  above  extract 
must  be  obvious  in  its  application  to  this  country,  where  Agriculture 
is,  and  must  ever  be,  pre-emin^tlj  jlr^  in  importance,  and  all  other 
pwsuits  secondary  to  it.  It  th^i  ca^  scarcely  be  necessary  to  urge 
further  the  importance  of  amiual  statistical  returns,  which  should  be 
in  their  character  aceurate  and  full.  The  census  taken  by  the  Uni- 
tot  States,  and  by  our  own  State,  once  m  five  years,  will  not  accom- 
plish what  is  desired ;  and  when  we  consider  this  great  interest  in  all 
its  beariz^s,  it  seems  to  us,  that  careful  annual  statistics  are  of  such 
Manifest  necessity,  that  measures  for  obtaining  them  will  not  be 
much  longer  delayed. 

The  SuBTK?  OP  THE  County  OF  Washington,  of  which  a  portion  re- 
lating to  the  early  history  of  that  interesting  section  of  our  State,  was 
given  in  our  last  report,  will  be  found  complete  in  the  present.  Its 
great  practical  value  will  be  apparent  on  perusal.  The  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  Fitcb,  adds  much  to  his  already 
well  earned  reputaticm  ;  and  he  can  congratulate  himself  in  having 
prepared  a  survey  of  bis  county,  which  will  prove  a  model  for  future 
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surveys.  The  Ezecutive  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  a  thorough  agricultural  survey  of  every  county  in 
the  State.  The  Tunited  means  of  the  Society,  will  render  it  altoge- 
ther too  distant  in  point  of  time  to  accomplish  the  work,  in  order  that 
its  benefits  may  be  realized  as  early  they  should  be.  If  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  not  deem  it  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  undertake, 
they  intend  to  continue  it  as  fast  as  their  means  will  permit,  believ- 
ing, that  in  no  other  way,  can  they  more  usefully  develop  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  its  soil,  the 
methods  best  adapted  to  improve  its  husbandry  in  all  its  varied 
branches,  and  the  crops  best  suited  to  the  different  counties. 

We  are  happy  in  being  permitted  to  announce  that  the  services  of 
John  Delafield,  Esq.,  of  Seneca  county,  have  been  secured  to  complete 
a  survey  of  that  county  the  ensuing  season,  and  we  know  of  no 
gentleman  better  qualified  for  this  work,  and  shall  look  with  deep  in- 
terest for  the  results  of  his  survey. 

Among  the  papers  submitted  is  an  agricultural  work  for  common 
schools  by  J.  P.  Norton,  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Yale  Col- 
lege. This  will  supply  a  deficiency  that  has  long  existed,  for  some 
work  well  adapted  to  our  connnon  schools,  and  also  useful  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  intended  to  follow  this  with  other  works  of  a  similar 
character  designed  for  more  advanced  scholars,  so  that  in  this  depart- 
ment provision  will  be  made,  to  enable  those  who  are  desirous  of  pur^ 
suing  the  subject  to  do  so,  with  facilities  at  least  equal  to  those  in 
other  pursuits.  A  gentleman  writing  on  this  subject,  says:  "  There 
is  hardly  any  science,  of  which  children  not  educated  in  a  farmbg 
community,  are  so  entirely  ignorant  as  that  of  Agriculture.  Almost 
every  child  of  a  dozen  years  of  age,  has  learned  something  of  me- 
chanical sciences,  and  can  tell  how  houses  and  ships,  mills  and  man- 
ufactories are  constructed — can  describe  the  earth,  geographically 
considered — and  knows  the  elementary  principles  of  most  of  the 
physical  sciences;  but  comparatively  few  of  them,  especially  those 
who  live  in  cities  and  thickly  populated  towns,  can  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  grains  and  grasses,  or  can  tell  why  turnips  are  not 
planted  in  hills  like  potatoes;  what  vegetable  is  most  likely  to  grow 
on  sandy  and  dry  soil,  and  what  on  the  more  heavy  and  clayey 
ground;  what  is  the  appropriate  food  of  different  animals,  or  what 
are  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  embellish  or  enrich  the  face  of  the  earth."     All  that  is  intend- 
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ed  in  this  direcdcm,  is,  to  secure  works  of  a  popular  character,  di- 
Tested  as  far  as  practicable  of  technicalities,  and  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  young#  We  think  the  work  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Prof.  Norton  will  be  found  admirably  adapted  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death,  during  the  past 
year,  of  some  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of  our  Society, 
who  have  from  its  earliest  organization  been  identified  with  it,  have 
aided  greatly  in  sustaining  and  extending  its  influence;  we  allude  to 
Alexander  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Lansingburgh,  Col.  Edmund  Eirbt, 
of  Brownville,  and  Hon.  Ebenezer  Mack,  of  Ithaca.  Of  Col.  Kirby, 
the  proceedings  of  the  society  at  Syracuse,  which  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  place,  will  show  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
the  sentmients  which  were  manifested  at  the  loss  sustained  in  his 
death. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  August  last,  when 
^  death  of  Mr.  Walsh  was  announced,  the  following  proceedings 
were  had. 

Alexander  Walsh. — This  distbguished  and  ardent  friend  of  Ag- 
riculture and  horticulture,  died  at  his  residence  in  Lansingburgh  on 
Saturday  last,  the  3d  inst.  Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers and  promoters  of  this  Society,  and  has  ever  been  among  its  most 
efficient  supporters.  The  Executive  Committee,  desirous  of  testifying 
their  respect  to  one  who  for  many  years  was  an  officer  of  the  Society, 
and  actively  engaged  in  advancing  its  interests,  have  adopted  th« 
following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas^  Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  decease  of  Alex- 
ander Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Lansingburgh,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and 
promoters  of  this  Society  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  officers,  and 
ever  an  active  and  efficient  friend  of  Agriculture  :  Therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  heard,  with  deep  re- 
gret, of  the  decease  of  their  respected  friend,  and  that  they  deeply 
sympathise  with  the  bereaved  family  in  their  affliction. 

Resolvedj  That  a  copy  of  the  above  proceedings  be  enclosed  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  signed  by  the  secretary. 

The  Hon.  Ebenezer  Mack  was  warmly  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  its  im- 
provement in  his  own  county,  and  was  a  warm  and  efficient  friend  of 
the  State  Society.     His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  in   the  community 
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where  he  lived,  as  well  as  by  those  assodated  with  hii&  in  the  Sb- 
eiety. 

Another  distinguished  friend  of  Agriculture,  who  fc^  a  time  was  a- 
resident  of  our  State,  Mr.  Henry  Colman,  who  had  just  completed 
his  agricultural  tour  of  England  and  the  Continent,  died  at  London 
in  August  last,  when  about  to  return  to  this  country.  Mr.  Col  man 
was  extensively  known  for  the  ardor  with  which  he  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  by  his  writings  and  labors  contributed  largely 
to  the  advancement  of  this  interest,  both  in  New  England  and  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large.  His  death  is  sincerely  regret- 
ted by  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  following  tribute  to  his  memory 
appeared  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  showing  in  what  estimate  he 
was  held  in  England  :  "  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Heniy  Colman,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts^  U.  S. 
Mr.  Colman  had  been  resident  several  years  in  this  country  and 
ttpon  the  continent  of  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  European  agriculture,  and  which  he  di^ 
fused  through  the  United  States  by  means  of  a  work  published  in 
parts,  and  which  he  completed  a  short  time  sinre.  Mr.  Colman 
vras  personally  known  to,  and  had  been  entertained  at  the  houses  of 
many  of  our  leading  land  proprietors  and  tenant  farmers;  His  mode- 
rate opinions  and  unassuming  manners,  rendered  him  a  general  favo- 
rite with  ourselves,  and  many  who  will  deplore  his  loss.'' 

We  would  endeavor  to  improve  these  lessons  of  Divine  Providence, 
which  call  upon  us  to  be  in  earnest  in  the  work  before  us,  and  to  do 
what  within  us  lies  to  advance,  while  we  may,  the  great  interests  with 
which  we  are  connected. 

The  Fair  at  Syracuse. — ^The  ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  on  Tuesday,  Wendesday  and  Thura* 
day,  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  days  of  September.  If  the  presence 
of  a  multitude  of  the  people,  so  great  as  to  exceed  the  hopes  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  those  who  had  predicted  a  degree  of  success  hither- 
to not  attained  ;  a  throng  beyond  the  population  of  a  great  city — a 
representation,  almost  by  their  individual  presence,  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State ;  if  this  is  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  the 
people  in  the  conduct  and  efforts  of  the  Society,  then  indeed  this 
Fair  has  been  an  occasion,  to  which,  not  alone  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Society  can  look  with  grateful  pleasure,  but  one 
also  to  which  the  people  may  revert,  as  the  indication— of  all  others 
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the  heahhiegt  and  most  desirable  in  the  progress  of  t  nation — thai 
the  soccessful,  btelligent  and  wise  culture  of  the  earth,  is  the  emi- 
ployment  inosit  in  favor  with  our  citizens.  This  is  the  great  end  and 
ai^  of  the  labors  of  the  Society,  and  the  encouragement  thus  afford- 
ed them  by  ttieir  fellow  citiz^is,  is  appreciated|  as  an  incentive  than 
which  no  other  can  be  more  valued. 

It  had  been  known  to  the  Society  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  intended  during  the  course  of  his  tour  through  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  to  visit  and  be  present  at  the  Fair ;  and  it  had  been 
looked  forward  to  as  a  most  gratifying  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
labors  of  the  Society.  An  illness  which  attacked  him  during  his  pro- 
gress, prevented  him  from  completing  his  tour,«md  led  to  his  immedi- 
ate return  to  the  seat  of  government.  From  himself,  however,  by  a 
most  interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  Preadent  of  (he  Society,  which 
will  be  found  m  its  appropriate  place  in  this  record,  and  from  the  unit- 
ed testimony  of  those  who  were  most  intimately  connected  with  his 
person,  and  acquainted  with  his  views,  ihe  gratifying  fact  was  made 
known  to  the  Society,  that  it  was  among  the  most  cherished  objects 
of  the  tour  of  the  President,  to  mingle  with  the  agriculturists  of  New- 
York,  and  those  gathered  at  Syracuse  by  their  invitation ;  that  he 
had  looked  forward  to  this  event  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  and  that 
the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement  was  cherished  by  him  as  of 
the  first  importance. 

This  recognition  of  the  usefulness  and  position  of  the  Society  by 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  is  a  testimony  which  the  Society 
cannot  too  highly  appreciate,  whether  they  consider  the  exalted  of- 
ficial station  of  the  individual — perhaps  in  all  just  views  of  human 
greatness,  the  most  important  in  the  world,  or  the  great  personal 
worth  and  illustrious  services  which  distinguish  him.  The  Society 
cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  the  farmers  of  New- York  were  depriv- 
ed of  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  at  their  own  festival  the  President 
of  the  Union,  and  they  trust  that  the  intercourse  has  only  been  post- 
poned. The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  was  present,  and 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  incidents  of  the  Fair.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  his  presence  justly  appre- 
ciated. 

There  were  several  eminent  men  of  the  country,  who  in  acknowledg- 
iDg  the  reception  of  the  invitation  of  the  Society,  expressed  their  earnest 
approbation  of  the  career  of  usefulness  in  which  the  Society  had  so 
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far  progressed,  and  their  great  regret  at  not  being  able  personally  to 
manifest  it.  Among  them,  was  the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  publication  of  the  letter  received  from  lum 
will  be  interesting  to  all,  giving  as  he  does  his  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  our  country.  His  lamented 
death  occurred  but  a  short  time  after  this  letter  was  written,  and  it 
was  probably  among  the  last  acts  of  his  life. 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  May  28M,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  26th 
ultimo,  inviting  me  ^^  to  attend  the  annual  show  and  exhibition  of  the 
New- York  State  Ag.  Society  in  September  next,  in  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse.'' Taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  progressive  improvements  in 
cultivation,  and  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  great  agricultur- 
al pursuits  of  our  country,  in  which  a  majority  of  our  people,  of  all 
our  states,  are  employed  ;  it  would  afford  me  smcere  pleasure  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  invite  me,  and  to  witness  the 
"  annual  show  and  exhibition "  of  the  farmers  of  New-York,  and  I 
have  to  regret  that  the  distance  of  my  residence  from  Syracuse,  and 
nece&sary  engagements  must  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  ob't  servant, 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

B  P.  Johnson,  Cor.  Sec*y  JV.  F.  State  Jig,  Soc'y. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Society  is  enabled  to  record  the  pre- 
sence at  the  Fair  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  own 
State  and  country.  The  Hon.  Henry  Clay  expressed  himself  delight- 
ed with  the  results  of  the  exhibition,  as  at  two  several  visits  to  the 
grounds  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  display  made  by 
the  farmers  of  New-York.  The  presence  of  this  venerable  and  dis- 
guished  statesman  was  very  gratifying  to  the  vast  assemblage,*  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  welcome  bestowed  upon  him  was  evident. 
Many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  from  our  own  and  from  other 
states  honored  the  Society  with  their  presence. 

The  attendance  of  the  authorities  of  our  own  State  was  peculiarly 
gratifying.  It  is  by  the  well-judging  and  liberal  legislative  policy 
which  has  been  extended  to  the  Society,  that  it  has  been  enabled  to 
place  itself  in  a  position  of  such  usefulness ;  that  has  given  it  the 
means  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  scientific  inquiry,  to  develop  the 
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magnitude  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  to  extend  to  the 
skilful  and  thorough  farmer  and  mechanic,  inyentor,  designer  and  la- 
borer the  sustaining,  fostering  hand  of  encouragement  and  reward,  and 
Dothbg  has  been  more  calculated  to  strengthen  the  purposes  of  the 
Society  to  efforts  of  greater  usefulness  than  this  fact,  that  in  successive 
years,  those  placed  in  offices  and  places  of  authority  by  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  have  been  present  to  witness  the  success 
which  has  followed  the  labors  of  the  friends  of  Agriculture. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  Society  were  honored  with  the  attendance 
of  His  Excellency,  Governor  Fish,  Lieutenant  Gov.  Patterson,  the 
Comptroller,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Surveyor  General,  Mr. 
Speaker  Hadley,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 
There  were  also  in  attendance  many  of  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  and  from  other  states  of  the  Union. 

The  public  press  of  this  and  adjoining  states  was  fully  represented, 
and  through  the  various  public  journals  there  have  been  spread  be- 
fore the  people  full  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  articles  and  stock 
sent  for  exhibition,  and  of  the  incidents  characterizing  the  fair.  In  eve- 
ry case,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  reports,  furnished  by  these  valuable  vehicles  of  knowledge 
and  information,  have  been  distinguished  by  theiV  eulogy  upon  the  fair, 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  important  which  was  ever  held  in 
this  State.  The  Society  made  every  arrangement  to  facilitate  the  la- 
bors of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  press,  as  nothing  was  more 
desired  by  them,  than  that  to  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  State  and 
country  should  be  known  the  history  of  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, as  developed  in  this  association  of  all  that  is  valuable 
to  the  field  or  home  of  the  farmer.  The  great  cities  and  the  rural 
districts  had  each  the  representation  of  their  journals  present,  and 
probably  in  some  form  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  these  interesting 
and  important  three  days,  has  been  perused  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  hoped,  read  with 
satisfaction  as  a  record  of  the  advancement  of  a  good  and  a  great 
cause. 

The  grounds  selected  for  the  fair  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  exhibition.  The  buildings  and  fences  were  substan- 
tially made  under  the  directions  of  Messrs.  Burnet  and  Rust,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  articles  on  exhibition  constituted  much  of 
the  good  order  which  characterized  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  fair. 
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Floral  hall,  Mechanics',  Manufacturers  and  Dairy  halls,  were  all  array- 
ed with  taste,  and  the  spacious  tents  used  for  a  portion  of  the  exhibition 
were  found  most  useful,  and  better  calculated  for  the  display  of  ar- 
ticles than  the  spacious  buildings  erected. 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  to  be  done  m  preparing  for  the  Fair, 
and  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  all  its  proce- 
dure and  details,  after  its  commencement,  it  is  difficult  fully  to  pre- 
sent in  this  report,  so  extensive  and  diversified  the  correspondence, 
so  thorough  and  mmute  the  knowledge  necessary  of  all  the  branches 
of  farming  and  mechanics  and  artistical  labor,  proper  to  be  encour- 
aged in  order  to  present  a  proportionate  reward — so  numerous  the 
calls  for  information — unremitting  the  demand  for  especial  attention 
to  this  or  that  part  of  the  great  and  extended  work,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  unavoidable  of  results  that  some  department  shall  have  been 
overlooked  or  neglected.  That  there  has  been  so  little  of  censure, 
and  so  much  of  kind  commendation  of  the  labors  of  the  Society  in 
this  respect,  is  a  reward  indeed.  The  business  was  apportioned  in 
proper  divisions  and  the  work  of  preparation  systematized.  By  such 
an  arrangement  only,  could  the  necessary  duty  be  faithfully  dis- 
charged. The  business  office  at  the  grounds  became  one  of  the  most 
animated  of  exchanges  where  the  incessant  interrogatory  made  and 
answer  furnished,  were  of  themselves  the  best  exponent  of  the 
activity  of  the  three  days.  The  care  necessary  to  afford  the  proper 
response  in  each  case  was  well  repaid  by  the  satisfaction  evinced  by 
the  great  number  who  visited  this  place  of  unceasing  business. 

The  importance  of  a  large  and  extended  premium  list  was  clearly 
manifested.  Every  department  of  mechanical  industry  of  the  farm- 
ing economy,  was  in  eager  competition,  and  beyond  this,  the  class  of 
discretionary  and  miscellaneous  premiums,  was  found  so  large  as  to 
call  for  unremitting  attention  thoroughly  to  examine  and  decide  up- 
on. For  successive  years,  the  arm  of  the  ingenious  and  useful  laborer, 
the  accuracy  of  the  artist,  the  faithful  vigilance  of  the  hand  that  sows 
and  reaps,  the  skill  of  the  dairy-man,  the  judgment  of  the  breeder, 
all  these  have  come  up  to  the  annual  fairs  of  the  Society,  quickened 
to  the  exercise  of  their  best  efforts  by  the  offered  reward,  and  that, 
not  so  much  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  value,  as  that  it  was  the  testi- 
monial of  worth,  bestowed  by  those,  who  examined  accurately  before 
a  decision  was  given. 
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The  eiptoience  of  ^y^j  year  enlarges  the  sphere  of  usefulness. 
Hbete  are  brought  into  our  halls  and  on  our  groundS)  mventions  so 
Qteful)  fisbiics  so  klg^ous,  products  so  worthy,  that  new  recipients  of 
^fMsiums  are  presettted,  and  thus  there  is  ever  coincident,  the  hand 
tibat  rewards  l^bac  «nd  that  whidi  furnishes  it.  The  Fair,  the  history 
of  whichis-liere  giren^was  eminent  in  the  amount  and  variety  and 
"ralue  of  the  aitioles  presented  in  competitioii  and  for  iiotice. 

Hie  reports  of  the  Tarious  oommittees  are  herewith  presented,  and 
win  eid^t  in  detail  &e  constituent  parte  of  the  fair ;  and  the  Society 
adcnowkdge  the  obligations  which  tfaey  are  under  to  the  intelligent 
gctttlemen,  from  our  own  as  well  as  neighboring  Staites,  and  tl^ 
British  proroieeB,  who  acted  as  judges.  To  their  good  sense,  clear 
diacemment,  and  impartiality,  elcercised  amidst  all  the  difficulties 
necesflarily  connected  with  ayast  crowd  and  linuted  time,  the  Society 
owe  mudi  of  the  commendaticm  bestowed.  It  would  be  gratifying 
if  moi^e  tune  could  be  allowed  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
judges;  but  the  laudable  desire  of  the  people  to  witness,  during  the 
days  of  the  fair^  the  interesting  variety  exhibited,  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  devise  any  material  change  of  the  system  pursued. 

The  Society  will  never  deem  their  duty  fully  discharged  till  every 
department  of  work,  labor,  skilly  or  science  that  interests  the  farmer, 
or  that  can  make  his  labor  easier  and  more  productive,  his  home  hap- 
pier and  more  comfortable,  has  been  presented  to  the  people  in  such 
circumstances  as  best  to  draw  out,  sustain,  and  encourage  its  useful- 
ness. 

The  interest  of  the  people  in  attendance  at  Floral  Hull  was  un- 
usually animated.  This  portion  of  the  exhibition  was  arranged  by 
the  skill  and  taste  of  Dr.  AI^x.  Thompson,  of  Aurora,  to  whom  the 
S^ety  have  often  been  indebted  for  the  rich  attractions  of  this  de- 
yirtwiBnt*  The  hall  was  crowded  during  the  entire  exhibition.  The 
ftnners  could  turn  aside  from  the  more  practical  accompaniments  of 
i  labor,  to  admire  the  beautiful  flower,  the  superior  fruit.  Nor  is 
[  without  its  excellent  and  gratifying  lesson,  since  it  proves  that 
\  of  our  land  have  learned  that  the  field  of  Nature's  beauty 
rly  their  own,  and  that  they  have,  in  garden  and  in  forest, 
^ctures  as  galleries  cannot  furnish,  and  which,  as  it  has  been 
I,  it  is  the  highest  school  of  art  successfully  to  imitate.  At 
well  as  the  others,  the  attendance  of  ladies  was  very 
tiilhoifing  the  interest  they  take  in  the  exhibition,  and  they  ap- 
TllflUAtg  ike  mo^  gratified  of  the  assemblage. 
|li(*pi%.  No.  175.1  2 
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The  scene  at  the  great  tent,  where  the  address  was  delivered,  will 
not  easily  be  effiiced.  The  tent  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  by  as  intelligent  and  attentive  an  audience  as  has  been  witnessed 
in  our  country  on  any  similar  occasion.  The  fame  of  the  speaker, 
Prof.  Johnston,  had  drawn  together  this  large  assemblage,  and  the 
result  proved  that  their  highest  expectations  were  realized.  Prof. 
Johnston  was  equal  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  him ;  and  though  a 
stranger,  from  a  distant  land,  the  record  of  his  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal worth  was  here  before  him.  He  was  known  as  one  who  had 
shown  to  the  world  the  bright  chain  which  connects  Agriculture  with 
Science,  and  has  proved  the  indissoluble  bond  that  binds  knowledge 
to  power.  His  address  is  among  the  most  valuable  papers  which  are 
subiritted.  Its  liberal  views,  its  clear  judgment,  its  useful,  practical, 
yet  scholar-like  characteristics,  will  win  for  it  a  perusal  by  the  thou- 
sands who,  in  this  country,  are  examining  with  avidity  all  the  path- 
ways which  lead  to  a  more  intimate  acquamtance  with  the  principles 
which  govern  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  The  connection  of  science 
with  practical  agriculture  receives  a  new  impulse  in  the  arrival  on  our 
shores  of  the  distinguished  professor  who  so  ably  has  aided  in  its 
practical  union  in  his  own  favored  land.  The  Society  has  been  greatly 
honored  by  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation  to  visit  this  country  and 
address  the  farmers  of  New- York;  and  they  are  happy  in  being 
enabled  to  say,  that  in  all  respects  have  their  highest  anticipations 
been  realized. 

Address.  The  exercises  at  the  tent  were  commenced  by  a  fervent 
and  eloquent  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinney,  of  Syracuse. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Johit  A.  King,  of  Queens, 
then  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York  : 
In  addressing  a  few  words  to  you  on  this  occasion,  I  but  fulfil  a  duty 
assigned  to  me,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  station  with  which  I 
have  been  honored.  It  is  one  most  acceptable  always,  and  is  one 
rendered  peculiarly  agreeable  to  me  on  this  occasion,  by  the  great 
number  of  distinguished  men  of  eminence  and  science,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  who  have 
honored  this  great  Fair  with  their  presence.  It  has  been  a  proud 
day  for  New- York,  and  a  proud  occasion  for  the  farmers  of  this  great 
State.  When  they  peaceably  assemble  and  bring  together  here  the 
products  of  their  enterprize,  their  labor  and  their  skill ;  when  all 
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aromid  is  full  of  pro^erity  and  happiness ;  when  our  citizens  are  as- 
sembled here  as  a  society  sustained  and  maintained  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Legislature — your  own  representatives,  the  farmei%  of  New- 
York — and  offering  to  the  competition  of  all  who  come  within  our 
borders,  premiums  of  the  greatest  liberality  ;  it  was  a  proud  day  for 
New-York :  and  may  I  add,  to  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  also,  who 
have  made  the  arrangements  for  this  great  meeting;  and  Ae  ladies, 
too,  who  with  their  skill  and  taste  have  added  to  that  which  the  in- 
telligence and  liberality  of  those  citizens  have  given  us.  They  have 
peifonned  all  we  expected,  and  have  nobly,  an  hundred  times  over, 
redeemed  the  pledge  they  gave  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  hoped  on  this  occasion  to  be  able  to  present  to 
you  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  whose  heart  was  bent  on  being  among  you  ;  who  told  me 
personally,  that  he  desired  to  know  New-York,  its  people,  and  all 
belonging  to  its  great  interests,  and  who  regretted  deeply  that  he 
could  not  carry  out  his  purpose.  The  state  of  his  health  has  since 
obliged  him  to  return  without  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which 
he  left  home  ;  and  I  cannot  better  express  the  sentiments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  than  by  reading  to  you  the  letter  he  did  me 
the  honor  to  address  to  me  on  this  occasion* 

Niagara  Falls,  Sept.  5. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  hope  that  no  one  in  attendance  upon,  or  in  any 
way  interested  in  your  great  Agricultural  meeting  at  Syracuse,  will 
suffer  a  disappointment  proportioned  to  that  which  I  expedience  in 
being  compelled  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  being  preseat  myself. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  vast  an  assemblage  of  my 
fellow  citizens  upon  an  occasion  so  interesting  to  all  who  appreciate 
the  true  sources  of  national  prosperity  and  greatness,  I  have  been  an- 
ticipating gratification  and  instruction  from  this  highly  favorable  op- 
portunity of  looking  upon  the  products,  implements  and  improvements 
of  a  pursuit  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  a  deep  personal  interest. 

To  attend  this  AgriciHtural  Fair,  was  the  prominent  object  of  my 
visit  to  your  state,  and  until  the  last  monrent  I  have  encouraged  the 
idea  that  I  should  ;  but  the  advice  of  my  medical  attendants,  and  the 
claims  of  business  in  the  capital,  render  it  advisable  for  me  to  relin- 
quish my  wishes  upon  the  subject. 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

I  have  but  (me  word  more  to  say  in  conclusion.     Gentlemen,  I  de- 
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sire  to  express  the  obligaticms  of  our  society,  its  deep  obligations  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  sits  by  me,  Prof.  Jotoston  of  Eng- 
land, whd  upon  the  invitation  of  the  society  has  thought  proper  to 
cross  the  broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  come  here  and  give  us  th^ 
benefits  of  that  science  and  instruction  which  he  has  so  well  imparted 
to  the  people  of  his  own  land.  His  books  and  lectures  are  text  books 
on  agrici^ture  there^  ainl  will  doubtless  be  here.  He  has  the  skill  t6 
apply  all  the  science  belonging  to  it  in  a  soimd  and  practical  manner, 
and  that  which  eHiiBently  fits  the  people  of  this  land.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  now  to  present  this  gentleman  to  you,  and  I  do  so  with 
great  pleasure. — [  Cheers.]  Professor  Jdinston  then  rose  said  deliv- 
ered his  address,  which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

Hon  H.  Wager,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  moved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  Prof.  Johnston,  for  his  eloquent 
address,  and  a  copy  be  requested  of  him  for  publication. 

A  Voice;  Ifot  to  the  Society  alone,  put  it  to  the  assembled  people 
of  New-Yort!— [Cheers.] 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  motion  agreed  to  by  accia- 
mation,  loud  and  prolonged. 

Prof.  Johnston;  I  beg  to  return  my  thanks  to  you,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  New- York,  and  to  say  that  nothing  will  give 
me  greater  satisfaction,  than  to  place  my  manuscript  in  the  hands  of 
your  Committee,  for  any  purpose  whatever. — [Cheers.] 

CoL.  Ei&BT.  It  was  a  theme  of  melancholy  reflection  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  that  they  missed  from  among  their  number,  one, 
whose  presence  at  the  Fair,  held  in  his  own  vicinity;  and  where  he 
was  recognized  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  citizens  and  agricul- 
turists, had  been  confidently  expected.  The  loss  of  Col.  Kirby,  was 
sincerely  mourned,  and  by  none  more  than  by  those  vrith  whom  he 
vras  associated  in  the  promotion  of  whatever  could  do  good  to  the 
farmer.  His  memory  as  a  gallant  soldier,  a  valuable  citizen,  and  sa- 
gacious farmer,  will  be  fondly  cherished  by  the  farmers  of  New- York. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  from  the  committee  appobted  for  that  purpose, 
submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
unanimously  : 

Mr.  President.  There  are  events  which  occur  in  the  progress  of 
all  institutions,  however  prosperous  their  general  career,  which  sad- 
den the  heart,  and  for  a  time  throw  the  veil  over  the  most  cheering 
anticipations  and  enjoyments  of  their  members.  Such  an  event  haa 
fallen  upon  this  Society. 
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fii  tbe  midst  of  oxir  preparations  for  the  great  agri^uUtiral  anniver- 
sary,  which  is  now  about  to  close,  death  has  entered  our  ranks,  and 
taken  from  hs  one  of  the  friends,  one  of  the  most  attached  supporters, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  efScient  officers  of  this  Institution. 
On  the  20th  day  of  last  month.  Colonel  Edmund  Kirby,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  late  Vice  President  of 
this  Society,  died  at  Avon  Springs,  of  a  lingering  and  painful  disease, 
which  he  had  contracted  during  the  late  campaign  of  our  army  in 
Mexico. 

Cel.  Kirby,  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  entered  the 
army  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  war  of  1812,  wher«  he  soon 
became  distinguished  in  all  the  qualities,  which  become  the  soldier, 
and  adorn  the  man.  He  was  afterwards  adopted  into  tbe  milhary  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Major-Greneral  Jacob  Brown,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  In  1824,  he  be- 
came a  resident  with  his  family,  of  the  county  of  Jefferson,  in  this 
State,  where  his  surviidng  &mily  still  remain.  Although  in  the  dis- 
chai^  of  one  of  the  most  responsible  public  duties,  that  of  pay-mas- 
ter, he  early  attached  himself  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
and  devoted  the  occasional  interims  which  the  duties  of  his  c&ee 
would  permit,  to  the  cultivation  of  an  extensive  fann,  in  the  prosecu- 
tionand  improvement  of  which  heftook  the  greatest  delight,  and  in  the 
welfare  of  his  immedis^e  section  oi  tbe  State,  in  the  promotion  of  all 
those  local  public  works,  which  could  most  effectually  develop  its  re* 
sources;  while  among  the  immmediate  community  in  which  he  dwelt, 
he  has  ever  been  active  in  all  tbe  good  officer  wMeh  distinguish  tLe 
kind  neighbor,  and  the  uprigjbt,  and  public  spirited  man. 

As  a  most  affiBctionate  husband  and  father,  charged  with  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  a  numerous  family,  his  death  is  an  irreparable 
calamity,  and  to  those  relatives  dependant  upon  his  aid  and  counsel, 
the  loss  of  a  constant  friend  and  benefactor,  will  long  be  deplored. 

To  this  society,  Mr.  President,  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Col. 
Kirby,  leaves  a  void  most  painfully  felt,  and  not  readily  filled.  On 
every  occasion  of  our  public  meeting,  when  not  occupied  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  immediate  official  duties,  he  was  at  band  to  cheer  us  by 
Us  presence,  and  aid  us  with  his  counsel.  He  was  appobted  a  mem* 
ber  of  one  of  your  important  committees,  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
to  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  he  looked  forward  with  bis  characterise 
tic  promptness  and  eneigy. 
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As  a  public  officer  no  man  m  the  army  of  the  United  States  sus- 
tained a  higher  reputation  in  all  the  qualities,  which  elevate  the  sol- 
dier and  grace  the  gentleman.  That  he  was  a  brave  man,  the  united 
testimony  of  the  distinguished  general  officers  with  whom  he 
served,  is  the  living  record.  That  he  was  an  honorable  man,  the  un- 
sullied reputation  of  hb  whole  life,  bears  eloquent  witness.  That  he 
was  an  honest  man,  the  faithful  application  of  the  millions  of  public 
money  which  has  passed  through  his  hands,  will  answer  ;  and  that  he 
discharged  all  the  other  great  and  responsible  duties  of  an  American 
citizen,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  which  made  lum  an  ornament 
and  example  to  us  all,  the  sc»rrow  with  which  his  death  is  mourned, 
is  bis  best  eulogium. 

Such,  Mr.  Preddent,  was  Edinund  Kirby.  May  his  exampli  stim- 
ulate us  to  perseverance  in  good  and  honorable  works,  as  citizens  and 
as  men.     I  cSev  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  Col.  Edmund  Kirby,  this  society  has 
lost  an  early,  a  zealous,  and  a  most  active  member  and  friend — one 
to  whom  it  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  prosperity,  and  whose  name  will 
long  be  cherished  by  its  members,  as  one  of  its  distinguished  orna- 
ments. 

Aesolvedj  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family,  our  liveliest  sym- 
pathies on  tlus  melancholy  occamon ;  and  we  trust  that  He  who 
^^  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  the  Ood  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  will  sustain  them  under  this,  their  extremity  of  afflic- 
tion. 

Resolvedj  That  a^opy  of  these  resolutions  wich  an  appropriate  let- 
ter  of  condolence  from  the  president  and  corretsponding  secretary  of 
the  society,  with  the  official  seal  of  the  society  affixed  thereto,  be 
transmitted  to  the  widow  and  family  of  t^  late  Col.  £irby. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolutions  me  annexed  correspondence 
was  had: 

Syracuse^  September  13/A,  1849. 
Mrs.  Eirbt  : 

Madam — We  beg  leave  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  preamble 
and  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  State  Fair  held  at  Syracuse  on 
the  13th  Inst.  In  fulfillment  of  this  duty,  we  cannot  permit  the  op- 
portunity which  it  affords,  to  pass,  without  expressing  to  you  the  sen- 
timents of  perfect  regard  and  esteem  which  ever  marked  our  personal 
intercourse  and  acqxiaintance  with  Col.  Kirby;  and  how  deeply  we 
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feel  and  deplore  in  his  loss  one  endeared  to  us  by  every  manly 
quality;  and  to  our  society,  by  his  early,  steady,  and  intelligent  co- 
operation and  assistance.    Accept,  madam,  our  unaffected  sympathy 
in  this  your  sad  bereavement,  and  believe  us, 
With  sincere  regard  and  esteem. 
Your  obH  servants, 

JOHN  A.  KING, 

Pres.  JV.  Y.  State  Ag,  Society. 
B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Brownville,  Oct.  9,  1849. 
JoHjr  A.  King,  Esq.,  Pres.  JV.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soci^y^ 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary^ 

Gentlemen — Allow  me  in  behalf  of  my  mother  and  her  afflicted 
children  to  tender  you  and  those  you  represent,  our  thanks  for  the 
sympathy  evinced  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Syracuse,  and  for 
the  accompanying  letter,  which  came  to  hand  a  few  days  since. 
Nothing  softens  the  pangs  of  a  bereavement  such  as  ours  so  much  as 
the  knowledge  that  he  who  has  departed,  went  down  to  his  grave 
full  of  honors  and  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Accept  our  thanks,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  yours,  &c., 

JACOB  BROWN  KHIBY. 

After  Mr.  Allen's  report,  the  awards  of  the  committees  were  read 
and  the  society  adjourned. 

The  results  of  this  Fair  are  to  the  society  a  great  incentive  for 
vigorous  and  renewed  exertion.  There  is  yet  a  great  field  to  be  oc- 
cupied. The  wealth  of  the  agriculture  of  our  State,  of  what  it  is, 
and  may  be,  is  but  uncovered.  It  can  only  successfully  be  fully  de- 
veloped in  all  its  richness  by  the  arduous  and  untiring  eflForts  of  sci- 
entific research,  combined  with  sound  discretion  in  the  practical  ag- 
riculturist, in  the  various  operations  necessary  for  its  full  accom- 
plishment. To  the  attainment  of  this  great  end — ^the  efforts  of  the 
society  are  continually  directed — happy^  if  by  any  action  of  theirs, 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  legitimate  end  of  all  human  organi- 
zation, can  be  promoted. 

Ihe  receipts  of  the  Society  have  been  from  all  sources  $12,674.44, 
payments  $10,573.14,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of 
12,101.30.    The  funds  of  the  society  invested  are  $7,000. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  C.  Secretary. 
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THE  STATE  OP  AGRICULTURE  IN  EUROPE. 


AN  ADDRESS, 

Bjr  Jahsb  F.  W.  JoeirsTONi  F.  B,  S^  8.  I^  it^lR.,  Honorary  MembMr  of  the  Rojtl 
Society  of  Eni^land^  and  Author  of  ''  Lectures  on  Agricultural  ChemiBtry  and 
Geology.*' 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  One  of  the  first  lessons  a  European 
has  to  learn  after  he  has  landed  on  the  shores  of  this  new  world,  is  to 
dispossess  his  mind  of  all  those  associations,  rich  and  rare,  with  which 
the  history  of  past  ages  has  connected  the  names  of  remarkable  places. 
In  passing  through  New  England  it  was  mj  fortune  to  stop  at  towns  and 
Tillages  called  by  names  long  familiar  to  my  ears— ^the  sounds  of  which 
seemed  to  say,  *'  in  a  few  hours  or  minutes  you  will  arrive  again  at 
your  own  home  and  hearth." 

But  in  travelling  from  Albany  to  this  place,  I  have  met  with  people 
fresh  from  Troy — I  have  come  through  Utica.  and  Rome — and  from  the 
lips  of  children  have  heard  of  other  mighty  cities  which  our  earliest 
European  lessons  clothe  in  the  hoar  of  remote  antiquity,  and  illumi* 
nate  with  the  glory  of  immortal  deeds.  In  the  desire  thus  to  connect 
your  new  towns  with  the  recollection  of  famous  actions,  I  would  read 
an  admiration  of  the  actions  themselves,  and  secret  aspirations  after 
similar  renown. 

In  the  old  world,  I  have  just  left,  there  exists  an  ancient  Syracuse, 
rich  in  all  those  bounties  of  heaven,  which  especially  favour  the  hus- 
bandman— a  genial  and  sunl[iy  clime — clear,  blue  skies,  balmy  air  and 
never  failing  dews — a  soil  fertile  in  oil  and  wine,  and  abundant  in  com, 
almost  beyond  belief. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  when  no  Snoion  or  Celtic  foot,  not  eren  that 
of  the  roving  Northmen,  had  yet  trodden  the  American  shores,  thia 
ancient  Syracuse  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  six  millions  of  souls  ^ 
and  tkovgh  it  liad  so  many  moutha  of  its  own  to  fill,  the  produce  of  its 
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teeming  soil  left  stilf  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  An  energetic 
people,  eomparatirely  free — unbroken  in  spirit  by  frequent  wars,  by 
foreign  conquerors,  and  by  the  degradation  and  oppression  which  after- 
wards beset  their  domestic  hearths — arailed  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  by  patient  industry  made  their  country 
tike  "  horreum  Romaenorum^^*  and  in  the  knguage  of  Livy,  "  populo 
Romano,  pace  ac  hello  fidissivmum  amunuB  subsidium"  Now  cast  down 
and  degraded,  the  successofs^scarcely  to  be  called  the  sons  of  the 
same  people — ^languish  in  comparative  indolence :  and  though  theboun* 
ties  of  nature  are  ever  fresh  and  new  as  in  its  palmiest  days,  there  are 
few  countries  in  which  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  life  are  in  a  more 
debased  condition  than  in  modem  Sicily. 

But  time,  which  has  wrought  this  melancholy  change,  has  caused 
others  more  cheering  to  happen  too.  li  may  be,  that  amid  the  ruins  of 
old  Syracuse  its  andent  fires  still  live,  oed  &ome  future  day  to  be  lighted 
up  anew,  and  more  auccesafully,  into  a  steady  and  enduring  flame, 
which  the  foot  of  despotism  shall  never  again  be  able  to  trample  out 
But  however  this  be,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see — as  it  must  be  to  yon 
— that  in  a  new  country,  peopled  by  a  new  race,  a  younger  Syracuse 
has  sprung  up,  emulous  of  the  worth  and  glory  of  the  ancient — nour- 
ished by  free  institutions^— carried  forward  by  the  untiring  energy  of 
the  Teutonic  blood^^above  all,  emulous  of  the  agricultural  renown  of 
the  Syracuse  of  distant  times,  and  by  the  application  of  more  mind  and 
faowledge,  to  a  less  exuberant  soil  in  a  less  favored  clime,  bent  on 
creating  a  new  granary  of  the  nations,  an  unfailing  western  store-house 
tD  a  great  and  growing  pec^le. 

It  is  a  happy  omen  to  me,  coming  among  you  for  the  first  time,  that 
I  should  meet  with  you  to  discourse  upon  scientific  agriculture,  in  a 
city  which  recalls  the  vast  fertility  of  the  plains  and  slopes  of  Sicily — 
may  the  modern  name  like  the  ancient,  descend  to  after  times,  associa- 
ted with  ideas  of  rich  cultivation  and  prolific  fields  of  com ! 

It  is  not  without  anxiety,  as  you  will  suppose,  that  I  appear  for  the 
first  time  before  a  large  trans-atlantic  audience.  But  though  you  are 
American  born,  gentlemen,  your  faces  are  familiar  to  me.  They  tell 
me  you  have  Scotch  and  Etiglish  hearf  s,  and  I  believe  I  may  throw  my- 
self confidently  on  your  kind  indulgence. 

I  cannot  presume  to  address  you  on  the  general  importance  of  agri- 
culture ;  its  fundamental  connection  with  the  welfare  and  power  of 
every  state ;  the  estinuition  in  which  it  has  been  held  in  all  ages  and 
among  every  cultivated  people ;  the  natural  proneness  of  man  to  till 
die  soil ;  the  pleasure  with  which  the  most  talented  men,  and  the  high- 
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est  in  station,  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  leaving 
business  and  profession  and  the  cares  of  office  to  younger  men,  the 
small  farm  should  alone  employ  their  quiet  leisure;  nor  upon  the 
greater  attention  and  respect  which  this  art  and  its  cultivators  now  every 
where  demand,  and  are  every  where  receiving.  These  topics  are  fa- 
miliar to  you,  and  you  are  too  rich  in  native  talent  to  require  a  stranger 
to  address  you  on  generalities  like  these. 

Nor  does  my  very  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States,  entitle  me  as 
yet  to  speak  from  my  own  observation  upon  the  existing  condition  of 
agriculture  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  selected,  therefore,  as 
the  subject  of  my  present  address,  the  existing  condition  of  agriculture 
in  Europe. 

There  are  two  very  different  ways  in  which  I  might  bring  this  subject 
before  you.  I  might  illustrate  in  the  abstract,  the  amount  of  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge  which  Europe  possesses  in  regard  to  each  of 
the  departments  of  rural  economy,  which  its  climate  enables  it  to  pros- 
ecute. Taking  the  methods  of  the  best  practical  men,  and  adding  to 
these  the  knowledge  of  those  most  skilful  in  theory,  I  might  present  to 
you  a  picture  every  detail  of  which  was  true,  but  the  effect  of  which 
as  a  whole,  would  be  to  convey  to  you  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  art — even  in  Great  Britain,  where  both  in  theory 
and  practice  it  is  supposed  to  be  best  understood,  and  most  skilfully 
carried  into  operation.  Or  I  might  take  you  from  country  to  country, 
and  show  you  as  we  passed  hastily  along,  the  character  of  its  rural 
population,  the  excellencies  or  defects  of  its  cultural  practices,  the  con- 
dition of  its  arable  soils,  the  qualities  and  treatment  of  its  cattle,  and 
generally  what  is  doing  by  governments  and  people  in  each  country  for 
the  improvement  of  the  rural  arts.  I  should  thus  set  before  you  a  series 
of  pictures,  true,  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  their  general  effects  upon 
your  minds,  though  not  partaking  of  those  broad  and  comprehensive 
views,  which  a  sketch  of  European  Agriculture,  as  one  whole,  would 
be  expected  to  present. 

I  propose,  to  some  extent,  to  follow  both  methods.  After  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  state  of  practical  agriculture  in  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe,  derived  chiefly  from  my  own  observations,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  position  in  which  agriculture  as  an  art  now 
stands — of  what  is  doing  to  advance  it — and  especially  of  the  aids 
which  science  is  now  lending  to  the  practical  economies  of  rural  life. 

Sweden. — Commencing  in  the  north  of  Europe  with  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,  I  would  remark,  that  in  Sweden — especially  since  the 
accession  of  the  late  king,  Carl  Johan,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
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Bernadotte — much  attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture.  Theim- 
proTement  and  increase  of  the  flocks  of  sheep  for  the  growth  of  wool, 
the  introduction  of  better  breeds  of  stock,  of  newer  implements,  and 
of  an  improved  rotation  of  crops — have  successively  received  much 
attention ;  but  of  late  years  the  great  force  of  the  people  has  been 
expended  on  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  and  marshes  with  which  the 
country  is  so  plentifully  studded  over.  The  agricultural  societies  of  the 
provinces,  in  conjunction  with  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  in  Stock- 
holm, have  devoted  much  pains  to  what  may  be  called  the  arterial 
drainage  of  their  several  districts  ;  and  though  the  more  refined  method 
of  improvement,  known  in  Great  Britain  by  the  name  of  thorough 
drainage^  has  not  as  yet  been  any  where  introduced,  it  is  only  just  to 
to  the  energy  of  Sweden  to  say  that  bo  European  people,  in  proportion 
to  its  natural  resources,  has  done  more  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  reclamation  of  improvable  land  from  the  dominion  of  overflowing 
water. 

Further  advances  also  are  secured  by  the  translation,  especially  from 
the  English,  of  the  best  works  on  scientific  agriculture,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Academy  of  Agriculture,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools  and  model  farms,  one  of  which  each  province  is 
expected  in  a  few  years  to  possess.  Thus  in  Sweden,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  the  period  of  improvement  by  mechanical  means  will  be 
succeeded  by  one  of  improvement  by  chemical  means — the  nature  and 
economical  application  of  which  latter  means,  books  and  schools  will 
have  taught,  when  the  timo  for  more  generally  applying  them  shall  have 
come. 

Russia. — In  Russia,  agriculture  as  a  whole  is  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition.  Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
towns,  like  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  laboriously  and  skilfully  culti- 
vated fields  may  be  seen,  while  herds  of  improved  Swiss  and  short- 
horned  cattle  are  carefully  reared  on  the  domains  of  the  rich  nobility. 
The  Emperor  also,  who  knows  well  the  importance  of  this  art  to  th« 
strength  and  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  sets  an  example  to  his  sub- 
jects by  the  efiforts  he  makes  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  culture 
among  the  serfs  on  the  imperial  estates,  by  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  farmers  in  art  and  experimental  science,  and  by 
the  maintenrnce  of  model  farms  upon  the  appanages  of  the  crown.  But 
Bussia,  nevertheless,  is  half  a  wilderness.  Millions  of  acres  of  perpet^ 
nal  forests  cover  rich  soils  which  there  are  no  hands  to  till.  The  value 
of  an  estate  is  measured  not  by  the  number  of  acres  it  contains,  but  by 
the  number  of  souls  which  live  upon,  cultivate,  and  are  sold  along  with 
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U.  As  in  the  first  clearings  of  a  North-American  wilderness,  where  land 
is  comparatiyely  worthless,  the  soil  is  cropped  till  it  is  exhausted,  and 
then  the  new  land  is  subjected  to  the  plough  and  exhausted  in  its  tufn. 
'  In  no  country  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Northern  America,  is 
there  so  vast  a  field  for  the  useful  emigration  of  agricultural  settlers,  as 
in  the  mighty  empire  of  Russia.  But  language,  and  religion,  and  poll* 
tical  institutions,  oppose  barriers  whic^  the  Saxon,  and  I  may  say  the 
Teutonic  races  generally,  feel  themselves  unable  to  overcome.* 

GERBiAifY, — In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  opinion  of  the  agriculture  of 
a  country,  a  man  must  not  only  view  the  country  with  his  own  eyes,  but 
his  eyes  must  be  taught  both  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  look  for  it. 
The  reports  of  travellers  who  are  unskilled  hi  rural  matters — the  edu- 
cational  institutions  of  the  coutKry  itself — and  even  its  agricultural 
statistics,  are  all  unsafe  guides  where  a  really  correct  appreciation  is 
desired  of  its  true  position  in  reference  to  this  important  branch  of  social 
economy.  This  observation  is  illustrated  by  the  actual  condition  of  the 
several  branches  of  rural  economy  when  compared  with  the  state  of 
agricultural  instruction,  and  with  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to 
statistics  in  the  difierent  kingdoms  of  Germany,  and  in  France. 

Saxony. — In  Saxony,  a  country  greatly  favored  by  nature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  soils^  the  chief  attention  of  the  great  landholders  and  of 
the  government,  has  been  long  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  sheep,  from  which  the  celebrated  Saxon  wool  is  obtained. 
This  kingdom  exhibits  generally  a  very  different  appearance  from  the 
neighboring  country  of  Bavaria.  In  passing  from  the  latter  kingdom  to 
the  former,  "  you  seem  to  pass,"  says  Mr.  Royer,  "  from  the  desert 
into  the  land  of  promise."  *'  Two-thirds  of  the  rich  proprietors  in  Sax- 
ony," he  observes,  "  cultivate  their  own  properties,  and  have  established 
an  order,  neatness,  and  method,  which,  though  far  from  agricultural 
perfection,  you  seek  for  in  vain  in  France.*' 

WuRTEMBUBO* — In  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  where  the  instruc- 
tion at  the  agricultural  school  of  Hohenheim  and  elsewhere,  is  better 
organized,  and  at  this  moment  more  famed,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Germany  and  where,  in  fact,  the  art  of  culture  as  a  whole  is  the  faf^ 
thest  advanced,  the  general  cultivation  is  described  by  Mr.  Royer  at 
being  melancholy,  and,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  very  difierent 
Arom  what  the  eulogies  of  authors  had  led  him  to  suppose. 

Bavaria. — In  Bavaria  we  find  an  imposing  array  of  institutions  and 

*  For  information  on  the  state  of  agricultare  in  Eustla,  see  also  a  paper  by  th« 
H6n>  Mr.  Blocuxn^  in  the  transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society^  for 
1848,  p.  638. 
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means  of  instruction,  specially  provided  for  the  rural  community,  whicli 
are  fitted  to  impress  the  superficial  observer  with  a  high  idea  of  its 
agricultural  condition.  As  in  Wurtemburg,  there  is  a  central  school  of 
agriculture.  There  are  also  chairs  of  rural  economy  in  the  universities, 
and  more  than  twenty  chairs  of  agriculture  in  the  seminaries  and  poly- 
technic schools  of  the  provinces,  besides  a  general  agricultural  society, 
counting  more  than  8,000  members.  These  facts  convey  the  impression 
of  much  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  much  interest  in  agricul- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  an  advanced  state  of  the  art  of 
culture  in  the  kingdom  generally.  But  *'  the  miserable  aspect  of 
Bavarian  agriculture  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  all  these  means  of 
encouragement  are  very  inefficacious."    (Royer.) 

The  schools  are  badly  organized  or  conducted.  The  great  land** 
owners  are  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  improvement,  while 
the  miserably  defective  condition  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of  inter- 
nal communication  indicate,  that  even  the  government  which  has 
organized  all  the  formal  apparatus  we  have  mentioned,  is  not  itself 
alive  to  the  most  fundamental  element  of  agricultural  progress. 

Prussia  cannot  boast  either  of  its  practical  agriculture,  or  of  its  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  instruction.  It  is  a  proof  of  how  very  little  has 
in  past  ages  been  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  rural  population  in 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  culture,  that  Prussia  should  so  long  have 
derived  an  undeserved  celebrity  from  the  existence  of  a  private  agri- 
cultural school  at  Mogelin,  established  in  1806,  and  conducted  till  his 
death  in  1819,  by  the  distinguished  Von  Thaer.  After  his  death  the 
school  he  had  founded  was  made  a  royal  academy,  and  ir  still  in  exist- 
ence. It  contains  at  present  only  twenty  pupils ;  and  even  in  Von 
Thaer's  time  it  never  contained  more  than  thirty-four.  In  the  much 
praised  primary  schools  of  Prussia,  a  little  instruction  in  gardening  is 
the  only  teaching  which  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  the  future  occu- 
pations of  the  rural  population. 

In  the  nature  of  its  soils,  indeed,  which  are  sandy,  light  enough  to  be 
blown  by  the  winds,  and  apparently  almost  sterile,  Prussia  has  much  to 
contend  witlx.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  its  more  ancient  and  cen- 
tral dutchies.  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  are  naturally 
richer,  and  are  also  more  advanced  and  better  cultivated. 

Besides,  utitil  the  revolution  of  the  past  year,  the  burdens  or  servi- 
tudes upon  land,  of  a  feudal  kind — and  of  which  in  the  New  World 
you  have  no  examples,  except  a  few  of  a  milder  form  in  the  seignories 
of  Lower  Canada — were  so  onerous  and  so  unequally  distributed,  as 
greatly  to  retard  the  development  of  its  agrioulttiral  capabilities.    The 
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State  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of  communication  also,  as  in  Bava- 
ria, and  the  scarcity  of  large  towns,  have  concurred  with  other  causes, 
in  retaining^the  agriculture  of  Prussia  in  a  very  backward  condition. 

Holland. — If  from  the  uplands  of  Germany  we  descend  to  the  low- 
lands, and  especially  to  that  country  which  includes  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt,  and  the  low  country  stretching 
northward  to  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  DoUart,  we  shall  find  reason  to 
stay  our  steps  and  to  consider  calmly  the  cause,  and  purpose,  and 
extent  of  the  wonderful  system  of  canals  and  embankments  which  the 
kingdom  of  Holland  presents. 

In  a  sketch  of  European  agriculture,  indeed,  Holland  is  deserving  of 
distinguished  mention.  Above  all  other  European  people,  the  Dutch, 
though  slow,  have  been  patient  and  persevering  in  their  agricultural 
labors.  Occupying  a  few  more  elevated  and  fertile  alluvial  spots,  in  the 
midst  of  downs  and  bogs,  and  marshes  and  lakes,  and  the  endless 
ramifications  of  many  rivers,  they  have  century  after  century  struggled 
against  nature.  Draining  marshes,  pumping  out  lakes,  damming  back 
seas  and  rivers,  reclaiming  bogs,  fixing  by  art  the  wandering  downs, 
interlacing  their  country  with  an  interminable  net-work  of  gigantic 
canals ; — by  such  labors  as  these,  they  have  extended  the  productive 
surface  of  their  country,  secured  its  possession,  and  made  its  natural 
riches  available.  And  what  makes  their  praise  the  greater  and  more 
deserved,  is  the  constant  watchfulness  and  care  which  the  retention  of 
their  country  demands.  Exposed  on  the  average  of  the  last  thirteen 
centuries  to  one  great  sea  or  river  flood,  every  seven  years,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  they  have  gained  is  never  secure.  Lying  below  the 
actual  level  of  the  sea,  large  tracts  of  it  are  only  preserved  by  the  huge 
dykes  that  surround  them,  and  to  maintain  these  dykes  requires  uncea- 
sing vigilance,  and  a  large  yearly  expenditure  of  money. 

And  though  in  times  past  the  Hollanders  have  done  great  engineering 
works,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  sires  has  not  degenerated  in  their  living 
sons.  The  draining  of  the  Haarlem  lake,  now  in  progress,  is  the  bold- 
est mechanical  eflfort  ever  yet  made  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  any 
country,  and  promises  to  add  no  less  to  the  material  wealth,  than  to  the 
engineering  and  constructive  fame  of  the  United  Provinces. 

I  feel  a  pleasure  in  thus  adverting  to  the  impression  made  upon  my 
own  mind,  during  my  various  lours  in  Holland,  in  the  presence  of  a 
meeting  of  agriculturists,  many  of  whom  may  inherit  from  the  early 
settlers  of  New- York,  a  portion  of  that  industrious  and  patient  blood, 
which  makes  every  end  sure  to  the  determined  and  persevering  man.* 

•  For  a  fuller  aceoant  of  the  Rural  Induttry  and  Drainag»  qf  HoUand  which  I  wrote 
for  the  Edinbnrgh  Reviewi  see  vol.  86>  p.  419^  of  that  work. 
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I  may  raention  as  an  indication  of  the  early  desire  of  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities to  promote  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  that  a  very 
old  regulation  prescrihes  attendance  on  agricultural  lectures  as  a  neces- 
sary hranch  of  study  to  the  established  clergy  of  Holland.*  And 
though  in  that,  as  in  many  other  countries,  men  of  the  old  school  at 
present  act  as  a  drag  on  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture,  yet  en- 
lightened and  zealous  minds  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  advance  is  gradually  being  made.  The  name  of  Mulder 
ought  especially  to  be  mentioned  as  most  eminent  among  the  scientific 
men  of  Holland,  not  only  in  advancing  pure  science,  but  in  advocating 
and  promoting  its  general  applications  to  the  agriculture  of  his  native 
country. 

Italy. — ^From  Holland  turn  for  a  moment  to  Italy,  in  which  country 
drainage  works  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  Dutch,  form  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  which  even  that  famed  land  can  boast,  of  the  victory 
which  persevering  intelligence  can  achieve  over  the  difficulties  and 
seeming  hostility  of  nature. 

Did  time  permit,  I  might  present  to  you  a  most  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  the  changes  in  agricultural  condition  and  capability  which 
that  country  has  undergone  from  the  period  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  to 
the  present  day.  And  to  the  man  of  science,  such  a  sketch  would  be 
the  more  interesting,  from  the  circumstance  that  in  all  the  chaitges 
which  have  taken  place,  the  physical  and  geological  structure  of  the 
country,  has  exercised  a  far  more  prominent  and  permanent  influence 
than  either  the  remarkable  industry  and  constructive  skill  of  the  Etrus- 
can inhabitants  or  the  hostile  incursions  of  its  foreign  invaders. 

To  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Lombardy,  of  which  rice  and  Indian 
com,  and  wheat  and  abundant  milk,  are  the  natural  productions  ;  and 
to  Tuscany,  in  which  something  of  the  ancient  industry  and  persever- 
ing practical  skill  of  the  old  Etrurianst  still  survives,  the  agricultural 
enquirer  must  proceed  to  see  the  bright  side  of  Italian  cultivation. 

But  it  is  in  Tuscany  chiefiy  that  he  will  find  the  most  interesting  evi- 
dence of  the  conquering  power  of  the  living  mind  over  the  obstacles  of 
physical  nature.  The  Marremme  of  Tuscany  and  the  marshes  of  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  like  the  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  marshes  of  the  Ro- 
man dommions,  have  long  breathed  forth  that  pestilential  malaria,  which 

•  This  matt  be  coasidered  an  admirable  proviiion,  enabling  the  pastor  to  advise 
in  r^^ard  to  the  temporal  pumiitt^  no  less  than  the  spiritual  affairs  of  his  flock. 

t  To  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining-  the  means  of  forming  clear  notions  of 
the  physical  structure  of  Italy,  of  its  climatic  conditions  in  the  times  of  the  ancient 
EIrwians,  and  of  the  industrial  skill  as  well  as  the  social  relations  of  this  people, 
I  venture  to  recommend  a  perusal  of  Denis's  Cities  and  CenuUriei  qf  Etmria, 
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like  the  eummer  exhalations  of  the  sea  islands  and  river  mouths  of 
your  Southern  states,  carries  on  its  wings  fever  and  lingering  ague  and 
frequent  death.  It  is  one  of  the  great  modem  triumphs  of  engineering 
skill,  applied  to  the  promotion  of  rural  industry — second  only  to  the 
gigantic  labors  of  the  Dutch,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  to  the  ar- 
tificial drainage  of  our  English  fens — that  the  terrors  of  the  Maremme 
have  in  a  measure  been  bridled  in — that  the  Val  di  Cbiana,  in  ^o  far 
as  it  lies  within  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  has  been  drained  and  dried— 
and  that  cheerful  health  and  rich  crops  prevail  over  large  tracts  of 
country,  in  which  it  used  to  be  almost  certain  death  to  linger. 

Among  a  Republican  people,  I,  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  constitutional 
Monarchy,  may  be  permitted  to  name  to  you  Leopold  the  First,  of  Tus- 
cany, as  the  principal  author  of  all  this  good.  Whatever  our  opinions 
on  other  matters  may  be,  we  shall  all,  I  am  sure,  agree  in  this,  that 
jhose  men  are  great  and  worthy  to  be  honored,  who  having  been  gifted 
by  God  with  large  means  and  great  opportunities,  make  use  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  .  good  of  their 
fellow  creatures — who,  instead  of  war  and  scarcity,  and  suffering  and 
death,  promote  peace  and  plenty,  and  health,  and  the  multiplication 
and  prolongation  of  human  life — the  moral  lesson  of  whose  life  incul- 
cates the  truth  that  man's  proudest  triumphs  are  not  those  he  achieves 
over  his  fellows,  but  those  which  he  gains  over  himself,  or  by  which 
he  compels  the  unwilling  powers  of  nature  to  minister  to  the  material 
comforts  of  mankind — who  encourages  what  will  unite  instead  of  distract, 
what  will  cement  instead  of  divide  the  nations  of  the  world — as  that 
broad  belt  of  water  which  laves  alike  the  shores  of  your  country  and 
mine,  instead  of  separating,  as  in  former  years,  now  binds  us  together 
more  closely  than  if  the  same  continent  contained  us. 

As  the  promoter  of  such  ends  for  twenty-five  long  years  in  his  coun- 
try of  Tuscany,  the  name  of  Leopold  the  First  will  not  sound  unpleas- 
antly even  in  your  republican  ears.* 

Flandehs  and  Belgium. — In  Flanders,  both  Belgian  and  French, 
you  are  probably  prepared  for  an  admission  on  my  part,  of  great  agri- 
cultural skill  and  success.  I  am  compelled,  however,  to  confess  my 
own  impression  to  be,  that  a  great  portion  of  what  has  been  written 
upon  Flemish  husbandry,  partakes   of  the  character  of  a  romance.! 

*  For  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Leopold,  see  Napier's  Florentine  History,  Vol. 
VI,  and  for  a  detail,  with  drawings,  plans  and  maps,  of  the  englneerinir  operations 
bf  which  the  Maremme  were  dri«d,  see  MemorU  $ul  Bon^kmmiU$  delU  Mortmnu 
Tu9ean€,  by  Fernando  Tarlini^  Floreacey  1838. 

t  L'AgricvUwe  PraUqM  de  la  Flandr;  par  M.  J.  L.  Van  Aelbroxcx,  Paris,  1930, 
and  Memoire  9ur  L>AgricuUur$  d%  la  Flan4r%  Francaif  MnarP  BmumU  RuraU,  pu 
J.  OoBDiSBy  Paris»  ISSS. 
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The  enlUTators  of  Belgian  Flanders  have  the  merit  of  raiaing  fair  crops 
from  certain  tracts  of  poor  and  sandy  soil,  of  husbanding  and  applying 
mannres  so  as  to  keep  such  land  in  culture,  and  of  skilfully  Tarying 
their  crops  so  as  to  prevent  a  prematpure  exhaustion.  But  no  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  agriculture  is  widely  diffused  among  them. 
The  improvement  of  wet  and  heavy  clay  soils,  except  by  open  ditches, 
is  almost  unknown.  Improved  implements  and  thorough  drainage,  and 
modern  modes  of  manuring,  and  some  small  instruction  at  least  in  the 
elements  of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  have  still  to  be  introduced 
among  them,  before  they  can  rank  in  general  knowledge  or  in  skilful 
practice  with  the  farmers  of  Scotland  or  England. 

And,  indeed,  in  Belgium  as  in  France,  the  progressive  subdivision  of 
property  opposes  a  growing  obstacle  to  that  general  amelioration  of  ag- 
ricnltoral  practice,  which  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people  and  the 
progress  of  knowledge  demand.  Where  the  average  extent  of  proper- 
ties and  farms  over  a  whole  province  is  already  reduced  to  about  an 
English  acre,  we  cannot  look  for  the  introduction  of  any  of  those  im- 
provements  which  demand  the  purchase  of  new  or  comparatively  costly 
implements,  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  multitudes  of  stock,  the  em- 
plojrment  of  hired  labor,  or  generally  the  application  of  capital  to  the 
land.  As  in  Ireland,  the  subdivision  or  morcelling  of  the  tillage  farms, 
has  already,  in  whole  districts,  been  carried  to  the  starvation  limits. 
As  into  Ireland,  the  potato  failure  brought  with  it  into  Belg^ian  Flan- 
ders, famine  and  disease,  and  large  emigration, — and  notwithstanding 
all  that  wise  governments  can  do,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  on  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  visitations,  similar  social  evils  will  in  both  countries 
again  re-appear.  ' 

Frahcb. — Ii^  France  I  need  hardly  inform  you  that  practical  agricul- 
ture is  far  in  arrear.  In  Normandy  the  mixture  of  Teutonic  blood  has 
probably  some  connection  with  the  superiority  of  the  husbandry  of  this 
province  aa  compared  with  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  certain  at  least  that  notwithstanding  the  many  efforts  made  by  pep> 
tons  in  power  to  promote  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  better  meth- 
ods, the  general  farming  of  La  Belle  France  advances  with  comparative 
slowness. 

This  country  indeed  presents  another  striking  instance  of  the  small 
connection  which  may  exist  between  the  existence  of  extensive  means 
of  agricultural  instruction,  provided  by  the  central  government,  and 
the  practical  skill  of  the  rural  population. 

In  1843  there  existed  in  France  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  agricul- 
tural societies — six  hundred   and  sixty-four  agricultural  committees — 
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twenty-two  model  farms,  some  of  which  had  schools  attached  to  them 
— and  fifteen  schools  and  chairs  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  peniten- 
tiaries. In  the  early  part  of  1849,  under  the  auspices  of  the  republican 
government,  and  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  M.  Fouret,  then  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  twenty-one  farming  schools  had  already  been  opened — a 
national  agricultural  university  was  about  to  be  established  on  the  farms 
in  the  little  park  of  Versailles,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  three  hundred  minor  institutions,  had  participated  in 
the  funds  voted  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture. 

Though  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  country  may  attain  a  high  rank  in 
agriculture  without  the  aid  of  formal  agricultural  schools — ^provided,  as 
in  Scotland,  other  early  mental  training  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
rural  population — and  that  in  spite  of  numerous  schools,  if  other  obsta- 
cles intervene,  the  cultivators  of  a  country  may  lag  far  behind ; — yet 
both  common  sense  and  experience  show  that  of  two  nations  of  the  same 
blood,  placed  otherwise  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  one  which  teaches 
the  principles  of  agriculture  in  its  schools,  will  exhibit  the  most  pro- 
ductive harvests  on  its  fields ;  and  that,  as  in  England  and  Scotland 
now,  a  time  will  come  in  the  agricultural  hbtory  of  every  country, 
when  old  means  and  methods  will  fail  to  maintain  the  rural  community 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  when  every  new  means  of  fertility  which 
advancing  knowledge  can  supply,  must  be  made  generally  known,  and 
become  generally  employed.  Such  are  the  simplest  and  most  common 
sense  arguments  in  favor  of  agricultural  teaching — the  inutility  of  which 
might  be  argued  with  some  show  of  reason,  from  the  comparatively 
small  progress  yet  visible  among  the  fields  and  farmers  of  France  and 
Bavaria. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  France^  which  the  government  has  col- 
lected and  published  in  great  detail,  would  supply  many  interesting 
subjects  of  reflection,  were  I  at  liberty  to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of 
Europe.  I  may  only  mention — as  pregnant  with  thought  and  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  condition,  the  food,  and  the  general  mode  of  living 
of  the  rural  classes  of  France — the  fact,  that  the  number  of  conscripts 
who  are  rejected  on  account  of  deficient  health,  strength  and  stature, 
is  constansly  on  the  increase ;  that  forty  per  cent  are  turned  back  from 
this  cause ;  and  that  though  since  1789  the  standard  has  been  three 
times  reduced,  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  conscripts  is  below  the  re- 
quired height,  (now  five  feet,  two  inches,)  as  ever. — (Rubichon.)  Such 
facts  as  this  show  how  closely  the  discussion  of  agricultural  is  connect- 
ed with  that  of  the  moat  profound  social  evils. 

Switzerland. — To  Switzerland,  I  only  allude  as  one  of  those  coun- 
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tries  in  which  the  iDflaenee  of  natural  intelltgence  and  a  fair  share  of 
early  ihstraction,  has  heen  hrought  to  hear  most  successfully  on  the 
improTement  of  the  soil,  and  especially  of  the  breeds  of  stock  which 
are  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar  dairy  husbandry.  Those  advances  which 
require  the  application  of  capital  and  science,  such  as  thorough  drain- 
ing and  special  manuring,  are  there,  however,  still  unmade ;  and  it 
will  probably  be  many  years  before,  in  these  respects,  the  cultivators 
of  the  Swiss  vallies  and  mountain  slopes,  can  closely  imitate  the  pre- 
sent improved  practices  of  the  British  Islands. 

Spain. — The  agricultural  condition  of  Spain,  suggests  melancholy 
reflections.  The  central  table  lands  of  this  country  *  are  reckoned 
among  the  finest  wheat  growing  districts  in  the  world.  The  culture  is 
rude  and  imperfect.  The  soil  is  scratched  with  a  primitive  plough,  and 
is  seldom  manured,  yet  the  returns  are  said  to  be  prodigious,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  excellent.  But  where  nature  does  much,  man 
too  often  contents  himself  with  doing  little.  Amid  all  this  plenty,  the 
peasant  is  miserable.  He  lives  in  a  cabin  of  baked  mud,  or  in  burrows 
scooped  out  from  the  friable  hillocks,  ignorant  of  the  luxuries  of  furni- 
ture, and  barely  possessing  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  want  of  roads 
and  o[  means  of  easy  transport,  makes  his  produce  almost  worthless,  so 
that  a  comparatively  spare  population  exists,  and  much  wretchedness  in 
the  centre  of  fertile  fields  and  a  land  abundant  in  corn. 

We  sometimes  think  ourselves  unfortunate  to  have  been  bom,  or  to 
be  doomed  to  live  where  clouded  suns  impart  a  lessened  light  and  heat, 
or  where  the  frosts  of  winter  bind  up  for  many  months  the  hardened 
earth.  Yet  in  such  climes,  man  more  really  lives,  and  exercises  a  truer 
dominion  over  inanimate  things,  than  where  tropical  skies  appear  to 
prepare  for  him  an  unceasing  enjoyment.  Where  mind  and  mental 
energy  are  dormant,  he  only  vegetates  or  exercises  his  brute  passions. 
Where  by  perpetual  straggles  he  subdues  the  adverse  elements,  bends 
circumstances  to  his  will,  forces  a  copious  abundance  from  an  unwilling 
soil  and  in  spite  of  inclement  seasons^-there  he  most  truly  lives,  and 
amidst  his  hardships  enjoys  life  most ;  there  refreshing  sleep  visits  hina 
with  her  balmiest  breath,  and  in  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  which 
his  success  displays,  he  brings  out  more  clearly  the  claim  of  man  to  a 
likeness  with  Him  who  is  all  mind,  and  to  whose  slightest  intimation 
all  matter  bends.  , 

•  The  two  elevated  plains  of  Kew  and  Old  Cattile,  and  that  of  La  Maneha,  lepa- 
nted  from  eacli  other  by  the  granites  and  metamorphic  rookt  of  the  Sierra  NeTida, 
are  eoaipoeed  of  a  white  limestone,  oecationalljr  eovered  with  the  drift  of  other 
rocks.  Theee  plaint  are  bnrned  np  in  lammer,  to  at  to  produee  no  gratt  till  the 
Ottober  rains  faU,  bat  thej  yield  magniaeent  crops  of  w:.eat.    (Sir  E.  Head.) 
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Grsat-Bkitain. — ^In  striking  contrail  to  the  case  of  Spain,  is  the  ag* 
TicuUiire  of  the  Island  in  which  I  was  born,  and  from  which  so  many 
of  your  forefathers  have  come.  I  need  not  tell  yon  of  our  uncertain 
climate,— our  fickle  sky,  our  frequent  rains,  our  late  frosts  in  spring,  our 
cariy  frosts  in  autumn,  the  cold  winds  and  temperate  suns  of  our  most 
favoring  summer,  the  mists  and  fogs  that  settle  over  us  at  every  season 
of  the  year.  I  only  remind  you  of  these  things,  and  ask  you  to  con- 
trast with  them  the  large  crops  we  can  reap,  the  high  rents  we  can  pay,, 
the  poor  lands  we  have  enriched,  the  local  climate  we  have  ameliorated, 
the  wide  wastes  we  have  subdued  beneath  the  plough,  the  northern 
districts  we  have  tamed  down  to  the  production  of  wheat,  the  large 
population  we  have  reared,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  are  still  able  to 
feed,  and — amid  all  the  croakings  and  complaints  of  individuals  and  of 
classes — the  vast  amount  of  material  comfort  and  of  intellectual  elevation 
which  the  island  exhibits.  How  much  kinder,  on  the  whole,  the  Deity 
has  really  been  to  us  than  to  prolific  and  sunny  Spain ;  how  much 
better  our  fortunes  as  a  people,  how  much  happier  our  individual  lot  ? 

Pbactical  Improvbments  in  Great  Britain. — Among  the  greatest 
of  those  practical  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  the  lajid,  by  means 
of  which  British  agriculture  has  been  advanced  to  its  present  condition, 
I  may  mention : 

Ist.  The  alternate  husbandry — a  judicious  rotation'of  crops.  In  this 
work  Flanders  was  probably  the  earliest  among  modem  European  coun-^ 
tries  to  make  decided  and  important  advances. 

2d.  The  introduction  of  thorough  drainage. — To  a  certain  extent  and 
in  a  certain  way,  under  drains  have  been  made  in  almost  every  country 
of  Europe,  and  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
necessity  and  almost  universal  profit  of  the  system  as  it  is  now  under^ 
stood  and  practiced,  was  first  demonstrated  in  Scotland,  and  owes  its 
general  introduction  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. 

3d.  As  the  complement  of  thorough  drainage,  the  introduction  of 
deep  and  svlhsoil  ploughing.  These  practices  have  renovated  shallow, 
worn  out  soils,  by  bringing  up  new  materials ;  have  opened  a  passage 
for  the  roou  to  descend  deeper  in  search  of  food  ,*  and  have  provided  a 
more  ready  outlet  for  the  surface  waters  into  the  drains  below. 

4th.  The  judicious  and  continued  application  of  lime — according  to* 
principles  now  beginning  to  be  generally  understood.  When  applied 
without  the  requisite  knowledge,  or  without  regard  to  future  conse- 
quences, the  use  of  lime  has  been,  and  will  still  be,  one  of  the  raosi 
ready  means  of  exhausting  the  most  fertile  soils. 
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5tli.  The  U9€  of  Bonu — in  various  forms,  as  an  application  to  land  in 
Tarious  conditions^  and  for  the  growth  of  various  crops. 

6th.  Generally,  what  is  called  high  farming,  comprehending : 

a.  The  culture  of  green  crops  extensively. 

i.  The  making  of  rich  home,  and  the  purchase  of  valuable  foreign 
manures  of  various  kinds  to  a  great  extent. 

c  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  improved  breeds  of  stock,  for  the  con* 
version  of  one  form  of  produce  into  another,  which  meets  with  a  readier 
maiket,  or  is  otherwise  more  profitable. 

d.  The  custom  of  full  feeding,  both  for  plants  and  animak,  from 
early  youth  to  full  maturity. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  farming,  that  it  spares  no  reas- 
enable  expense — in  implements,  in  manures,  in  labor — as  all  experience 
has  shown  that  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  land  makes  the  land  liberal 
in  return ;  and  that  to  the  stingy  farmer,  the  land  is  most  niggard  of 
her  crops. 

7th.  77ie  introduction  of  lighter  and  better  contrived  implements,  of 
machines  to  economise  labor,  and  of  horses  having  a  quicker  step. 

Such  are  generally  the  practical  methods  or  processes  by  which 
British  agriculture  has  been  advanced  to  its  present  condition. 

In  connection  with  this  improved  condition  of  British  agriculture, 
and  the  practices  it  involves,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  advert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  one  aspect  in  which  British  agriculture  may  be  regarded,  which 
at  the  present  moment  is  most  vitally  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  English  farmer,  and  may  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  uninstructive 
to  yon. 

Were  an  intellectual  foreigner,  previously  unacquainted  with  Great 
Britain,  with  the  character  of  its  people,  or  with  its  social  condition,  to 
be  informed,  regarding  this  country,  that  though  occupying  only  a 
small  and  thickly  peopled  corner  of  Europe,  shrouded  for  many  months 
of  the  year  in  foga  and  mists,  seldom  and  briefly  visited  by  the  fervid 
son — never,  I  may  say,  by  such  a  sun  as  now  shines  upon  us — and 
raising  its  own  grain  crops  with  cost  ind  difliculty,  to  feed  its  rapidly 
inereasing  inhabitants — were  he  to  be  told  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
eonntry,  in  which  the  agricidtural  body  is  the  predominating  interest^ 
had  thrown  open  its  isbnd  harbors  to  all  comers,  and  trusting  to  superior 
energy,  perseverance,  and  skill,  had  invited  even  the  most  fertile  and 
favored  regions  of  the  globe  to  a  free  competition  in  their  own  grahi 
aarkets,  fearless  of  the  results ;  apart  from  all  fiscal  theories  or  politi- 
cal views  with  wkich  my  profession  and  pursuits  forbid  me  to  intai^ 
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meddle,  I  ask  yoo  if  such  a  foreigner,  so  instmeted,  conld  fail  to  admire 
the  open  boldness,  to  look  with  respect  on  the  reAluteness,  of  such  a 
country,  or  to  long  for  an  opportunity  to  study,  not  only  the  character 
and  habits  of  its  people,  but  the  modes  of  culture  practiced  by  them 
with  so  much  success,  in  a  region  so  unfayored  by  nature? 

And  were  he  actually  to  come  among  us,  it  would  be  easy  for  him, 
haying  started  from  the  Land's-end,  to  proceed,  from  one  warm  hearted 
and  hospitable  farmer  to  another,  till  the  Pentland  Firth  arrested  his 
course ;  and  all  his  journey  long  he  might  conyerse  with  cultivators  of 
ardent  minds,  full  of  practical  and  general  knowledge,  who  in  most 
unpromising  circumstances  refuse  to  despond,  and  while  they  see  sa 
much  everywhere  around  them  awaiting  the  hand  of  the  improver,  will 
not  let  slip  the  anchor  of  hope ;  who,  differing  widely  perhaps  in  poli* 
tics,  and  as  to  the  policy  of  certain  fiscal  regulations,  yet  feel  alike  that 
to  resolute  men  the  conquest  of  the  stubborn  land  is  as  sure  as  the 
dominion  of  the  sea ;  that  new  difficulties  only  demand  new  exertions ;, 
and  that  new  energies  are  equal  to  meet  new  emergencies. 

On  quitting  the  British  shores,  after  such  a  tour,  that  foreigner  would 
oarry  with  him  a  true  impression  of  the  flower  of  English  and  Scottish 
agriculturists ;  and  his  first  admiration  of  the  resolute  firmness,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  skill  of  the  island  farmers,  would  be  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  his  actual  survey.* 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  I  might  fear  lest  my  audience  should 
accuse  me  of  over  exalting,  by  such  language  as  this,  the  character  of 
my  own  country  and  its  people.  Tou,  who  feel  so  just  a  pride  in  the 
noble  land  you  possess,  will  know  how  to  make  allowance  for  my  pride 
in  mine.  But  indeed,  whatever  can  be  truly  said  of  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  British  farmers,  may,  I  begin  to  feel,  already  be  said,  with 
almost  equal  truth,  of  the  farmers  of  your  Northern  States.  Of  the 
West  and  South  1  cannot  as  yet,  from  personal  observation,  speak.  In 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  two  younger  provinces,  I  have  seen 
a  picture  of  what  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  es- 
pecially, have  been ;  and  in  the  gradual  conquest  which  persevering 
labor  has  in  these  States  achieved  over  drifted  rocks  and  hungry  graveb^ 
and  sandy  barrens  and  ungenial  swamps,  I  discover  the  resolute  spirit 

•  For  two  roe«iit  ettimatet  of.tli*  condition  of  agricnltore  in  Great  Britain^ 
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itill  liyiBg  of  those  men  who,  eentnries  ago»  dared  to  croes  a  then  wide 
and  little  known  sea,  in  search  of  new  and  freer  homes,  and  whose 
descendants  now  till  alike  the  soils  of  the  Old  England  and  the  New. 
Time  has  not  impaired  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  either ;  I  believe 
I  may  say  it  has  left  their  hearts  unchanged  too. 

And  now  yon  are  ready  to  ask  me,  what  those,  who  in  Europe  are 
most  in  advance  in  the  practice  of  the  rural  arts,  look  forward  to  as 
likely  to  help  on  agriculture  still  further.  In  what  especially,  you  will 
enquire,  do  we  of  Great  Britain  trust,  who  have  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  farmers  of  the  world?  These  questions  I  shall  answer 
by  drawing  your  attention  briefly,  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  cha* 
racteristic  or  living  feature  of  the  agriculture  of  our  time,  what  you 
no  doubt  expect  me  briefly  to  speak  of,  the  direct  applications,  namely, 
of  natural  science  to  the  several  branches  of  rural  economy. 

The  main  purposes  for  which  natural  science  is  applied  to  rural  eco* 
nomy,  are, 

Fint.  To  explain  the  reasons  of  practices  already  adopted,  or  of 
things  already  observed,  and  to  supplant  eld  and  defective  by  new  and 
better  usages. 

Second.  To  establish  general  principles,  by  means  of  which,  a  short 
cut  is  provided  for  the  unlearned,  to  the  knowledge,  practical  and  theo* 
retical,  we  already  possess.  A  single  principle  explains  and  thus  reco* 
mends  or  forbids  many  practices,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
soil,  place  or  season. 

Third.  To  enlarge  our  actual  knowledge  by  new  discoveries  suscep* 
tiUe  of  practical  application. 

On  these  several  objects  of  natural  science,  in  its  applications  to  ng* 
riculture,  it  would  be  out  of  place  at  present  to  dilate.  It  will  be  sufli* 
cient  if  I  briefly  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  general  results,  in 
reference  to  rural  economy,  at  which  science  has  already  arrived. 

With  this  view  I  might  draw  my  illustrations  from  any  one  of  the 
many  diflerent  branches  of  natural  knowledge.  I  might  select  for  ex? 
ample: 

1st.  The  general  relations  of  Physical  Geograghy^  to  the  art  of 
eolture,  such  as 

«•  The  influence  of  broad  seas,  and  of  great  lakes  and  rivers,  of  tides, 
of  sea  currents,  and  of  prevailing  winds,  on  the  capabilities  of  a  coun* 
try  and  the  practices  and  profits  of  its  cultivators. 

h.  The  influence  of  mountain  elevations  and  depressions,  of  high  ta* 
Ue  lands  and  of  low  level  plains,  or 
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2d.  The  general  indications  of  Otology  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of  a 
country,  the  branches  of  husbandry  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  fertility  may  be  best  promoted. 

The  Geological  Map  of  this  State,  and  the  volumes  of  the  NaturalHis- 
tory  Survey,  afibrd  abundant  illustrations  of  the  relations  of  this  science 
to  practical  agriculture,  or 

3d.  The  relations  of  Meteorology  and  Botany  conjoined,  such  as 

a.  The  adaptation  of  certain  plants  to  certain  climates,  of  sugar, 
cotton  and  rice  to  warmer ;  of  buckwheat  and  Indian  com,  and  wheat, 
to  warmer  and  dryer  ;  of  rye,  barley  and  oats,  to  colder  and  more  un- 
certain climate?. 

6.  The  nature  of  rust,  smut,  mildew,  the  maize,  brand,  &c.,  and  the 
eircumstances  of  local  climate  most  favorable  to  their  appearance — or 

4th.  The  relations  of  Geology  and  Vegetable  Strticture  conjoined — 
such  as 

That  certain  plants  and  soils  are  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  be- 
cause of  the  special  structure  and  natural  habits  of  the  plants,  and  the 
l^hysical  characters  only  of  the  soils. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  for  example,  is  remarkably  prolific  in 
Indian  corn,  and  raises  comparatively  little  wheat — while  the  district  of 
Sjrracust  produces  wheat  abundantly,  and  is  less  favorable  to  corn.  So 
in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  have  our  turnip  and  barley  soils,  distin- 
guishable readily,  by  the  practical  man,  from  the  wheat  and  clover  soils. 
These  difierences  are  independent  of  chemical  composition,  and  are  not 
to  be  explained  upon  chemical  principles.  They  are  defiendent  upon 
the  special  relation  which  the  structure  and  natural  habits  of  the  plants 
bear  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  medium  ia  which  their  roots  are 
made  to  grow ;  or 

5th.  The  general  indications  of  Geology  and  Meteorology  conjoined — 
such  as 

The  relations  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  fall  of 
rain  taken  together — 

a.  To  the  necessity  for  under-drainage,  and  the  means  of  effecting. 

h.  To  the  necessity  for  artificial  irrigation,  and  the  easiest  mode  of 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water  for  the  purpose ;  or 

6th.  The  general  relations  of  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 

a.  To  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  and  to  the  preservation  of  their 
purity. 

i.  To  the  rearing,  feeding  and  general  tending  of  stock. 

c.  To  the  agency  of  animal  life  in  fertilizing  the  soil. 
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d.  To  the  attacks  of  ioaeots  upon  our  cultivated  crops ;  or 

7th.  The  general  indications  of  ChtvtiHry^  such  as 

a.  That  a  fertile  soil,  in  addition  to  yaridus  organic  componnds,  con- 
tains at  least  eleven  different  mineral  substances. 

h.  That  plants  contain,  usually,  or  in  most  of  their  parts,  the  greater 
number  of  the  same  mineral  substances. 

c.  That  the  animal,  as  a  whole,  also  contains  them,  but  distributed 
throughout  its  several  parts  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  found,  either  in  the  plant  or  in  the  soil. 

d.  That  the  plant  standing,  as  it  were,  between  the  soil  and  the  ani- 
mal prepares  for  the  latter  both  its  organic  and  its  mineral  food. 

e.  That  an  intimate  and  beautiful  relation  exists  between  the  soil, 
the  plant  and  the  animal — or  between  the  living  and  the  dead  things  of 
nature ;  or 

8th.  The  general  indications  of  Geology  and  Chemistry  conjoined, 
such  as 

.  a.  Tliat  certain  geological  formations  are  especially  rich  in  some  of 
the  mineral  substances  found  in  and  required  by  plants,  and  produce 
soils  which  with  special  treatment,  will  prove  fertile  and  profitable  to 
the  cultivator. 

b.  That  others  are  especially  defective  in  some  of  these  substances, 
and  form  soils  which  are  naturally  unproductive. 

c  That  some  abound  in  all  the  kinds  of  mineral  matter  which  plants 
require,  and  yet  yield  soils  which  are  naturally  unfertile. 

I.  Bblations  of  Gkologt  to  Agbicultuue.  , 

From  any  one  of  these  general  topics,  I  might  select  beautifal  ex- 
amples of  the  close  bearings  of  science  upon  profitable  farming — but 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  illustrate  in  detail  any  one  of  the  general 
relations  to  which  I  have  referred.  A  few  observations,  however,  in 
reference  to  the  special  applications  of  Geology  and  Chemistry,  will 
neither  detain  us  long,  nor  prove,  I  believe,  generally  uninteresting. 

In  reference  to  Geology,  I  could  have  wished  to  point  out  to  you  the 
very  close  economical  connection  which  recent  discoveries  have  estab- 
lished between  practical  geology  and  practical  agriculture — how  the 
manufacture  and  abundance  of  valuable  manures,  for  example,  is  ac- 
tually dependent  on  the  progress  of  geological  discovery.  I  must  be 
content,  however,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  geology  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  few  countries»  indeed,  which  more  clearly  than  your  own, 
show  the  relations  whkh  geology  bears  to  agricuknre  in  all  iu  bianehet. 
Tour  wide  prairies  are  naturally  distinguished  from-  your  vast  forest 
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lands,  by  tht  character  of  their  soils,  and  these  again  by  the  geological 
stmctare  of  the  regions  oTer  which  they  extend,  and  from  which  they 
are  generally  derived.  The  broad  treeless  zone  of  calcareous  marl,  or 
rotten  limestone — called  the  prairie  or  canebrake  country — which  crosses 
Alabama  in  an  east  and  west  direction,*  owes  its  natural  nakedness  to 
the  dry,  waterless,  chalky  deposits,  which  for  a  depth  of  hundreds  of 
feet  form  the  uppermost  rocks  of  the  country ;  and  the  tenaceous,  soapy, 
unctuous  quality  of  the  soils,  with  which  the  carriage  wheels  of  tray* 
ellers  in  that  State,  in  wet  weather,  become  familiar,  is  owing  to  the 
same  cause. 

So  your  zones  of  differing  timber,  as  you  ascend  from  the  allurial 
swamps  of  the  shores  in  your  Southern  states,  across  the  eocene  and 
cretaceous  beds  to  the  mica  slate,  gneiss  and  granite  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  are  the  consequences  and  indications  of  diversities  in  geological 
structure.  The  swamp  willow,  the  cypresses,  {thyMa  and  disticha) 
the  swamp  hickory,  the  green  palmetto,  the  tall  magnolia,  the  red  ma* 
pie,  and  the  cotton  wood  of  the  lowest  swampy  spot — the  hickory,  oak, 
magnolia,  beech,  walnut,  tulip  tree,  and  holly,  of  the  dry  alluvial  blufi 
— the  perpetual  pines  of  the  tertiary  (eocene)  sands — the  naked  prairia 
of  the  cretaceous  marls — and  the  mixed  oaks,  hickory  and  pines  which 
appear  on  the  primary  rocks — all  these  zones  of  different  timber  indi* 
cate  the  natural  connection  of  the  vegetation  of  a  district  with  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests. 

Nor  are  these  geological  relations  of  vegetable  life  without  tlieir  in* 
fluence  on  the  daily  movements  of  your  shifting  population.  I  have 
elsewhere  shown  how  directly  the  movement),  the  natural  e^ansion  I 
may  call  it,  of  our  first  class  farmers  in  Scotland,  is  not  only  influenced 
but  actually,  as  it  Were,  prescribed,  by  the  geological  character  of  the 
district  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  and  to  which  they  intend 
to  move.t  So  it  is  among  you.  **  Those  who  who  go  southwards  from 
Virginia  to  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  thence  to  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bams,  follow,  as  by  instinct,  the  corresponding  zones  of  country.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  red  soil  of  the  granitic  region  keep  to  their  oak  and 
hickory;  the  **  crackers"  of  the  tertiary  pine  barrens,  to  their  light 
wood  ;  and  those  who  inhabit  the  newest  geological  formations  in  the 
sea  islands,  to  their  fish  and  oysters.'*} 

And  to  this  illustration  of  a  fact  which  may  be  proved,  I  believe,  by 
observation  in  every  country  of  the  globe.  Sir  CaAaLBs  Ltxll  adds  a 

•  Ljreirt  Seeond  Titit  to  the  United  StalM,  p.  42,  9k 
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aeDtence,  from  which  I  am  rare  yon  will  at  once  draw  an  important, 
practical  lesson.  *'  On  reaching  Texas,  all  these  different  classes  are 
at  fault,  because  the  cretaceous  strata  in  that  country  consists  of  a  hard, 
compact,  siliceous  limestone,  which  defies  the  decomposing  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  forms  table  lands  of  bare  rock,  entirely  unlike  the 
marls,  clay  and  sand,  of  the  same  age,  in  Alabama.'* 

The  tillers  of  the  red  land,  of  the  pine  barrens,  of  the  marshy  prai« 
ries,  and  of  the  sea  island  swamps,  are  equally  at  a  loss  when  they 
migrate  to  a  country  of  which  the  soils  and  surface  differ  from  all  they 
haTe  left.  And  how  is  this  ?  Because  they  have  no  familiarity  with 
those  general  principles  of  chemical  science  on  which  all  culture  on  all 
soils  depends — because,  if  they  wish  to  continue  the  same  kind  of  til« 
hge,  and  on  soils  similar  to  those  they  hare  left,  they  have  not  such  a 
knowlege  of  the  general  principles  of  geology  as  would  enable  them  at 
once  to  say,  to  this  or  to  that  country  I  must  go,  for  there  alone  am  I 
likely  to  find  them. 

In  my  own  country  I  hare  been  accustomed  to  press  upon  the  agri* 
cultural  community,  the  importance  of  such  geological  knowledge  to 
them,, because  of  the  numerous  colonies  we  possess  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  because  of  the  swarms  of  emigrants  we  yearly  send  ofiT  to 
subdue  and  people  them.*  But  to  you  whom  I  now  address,  who 
already  occupy,  or  in  connection  with  kindred  blood  are  destined  to 
subdue  and  people,  nearly  half  a  world — ^how  much  more  important 
must  such  knowledge  be  !  Your  westward  movement  will  continue  for 
many  generations,  and  how  much  surer  will  the  way  to  wealth  be  to 
your  hardy  pioneers,  if  they  have  been  taught  in  their  early  homes,  not 
only  how  to  choose  land,  but  where  to  look  for  the  kind  they  wish  to 
buy,  and  how  to  till  it  best,  whatever  it  may  be,  when  it  has  come  inte 
their  possession.  ^ 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  saying  so  much  on  this  subject.  To 
you,  who  have  expended  so  much  public  money,  and  so  large  a  measure 
of  talent  in  developing  the  geological  structure  and  natural  resources  of 
this  and  other  states,  it  may  appear  presumptuous  in  me  to  urge  further 
upon  your  attention,  what  you  have  shown  that  you  already  so  fully 
appreciate.  I  may  plead  as  ah  excuse,  that  in  a  country  where  all  action 
originates,  and  all  power  centres  in  the  masses,  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  subject  before  a  great  meeting  like  this,  may  help  new  listeners 
towards  a  proper  general  estimation  of  the  practical  value  of  science-**- 
and  that  what  I  have  said  will  not  fail  in  being  useful  to  scientific  agri* 

•  SMtlMtBtbor*!  Ekmmis  pf  AwrM^&ni  CftMili<ry  mi  €Mo§lf»   F[fth§^tHoi^ 
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culture,  if  it  convince  a  single  undecided  voter  in  this  great  common- 
wealth of  the  worth  of  those  aids  which  science  offers  you,  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  soil. 
n.  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  AGaictiLTiniB. — 
Permit  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  chemistry,  in  its 
relations  to  agriculture. 

The  special  applications  of  this  science,  as  many  of  you  are  already 
aware,  are  far  too  multiplied  to  admit  even  of  enumeration.  Of  the 
practical  ends  which  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  attained  by  means 
of  chemistry,  I  might  mention  such  general  ones  as  these : 

1st.  In  what  general  exhaustion  consists,  how  it  is  produced,  and  how 
it  may  be  repaired? 

2d.  In  what  special  exhaustion  consists,  how  it   is  brought  about, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  and  how  it  is  to  be  corrected  ? 
3d.  What  plants,  in  general,  require  to  make  them  grow  well  ? 
4th.  What  manures  ought  to  contain,  to  be  generally  serviceable  ; 
what,  with  a  view  to  special  purposes,  they  ought  specially  to  contain ; 
and  how  they  are  to  be  artificially  prepared? 

But  such  topics  are  toe  general  and  indefinite  to  make  a  sure  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  practical  farmer,  in  the  brief  moments  I  have 
spent  in  enumerating  them.  , 

I  mention  further,  therefore,  such  special  points  as  the  following : 
Ist/  How  to  bring  crops  to  earlier  ripeness  in  late  and  elevated  dis- 
tricts. 
2L  How  to  reduce  the  straw  producing  tendency  of  the  land. 
3d.  How  to  hasten  or  promote,  or  to  push  forward  laggard,  yello# 
and  stunted  vegetation. 

4th.  How  to  strengethtn  the  straw  of  your  grain  cropi,  where  they 
are  liable  to  be  laid. 

5th.  How  to  fill  the  ear  and  make  it  larger,  where  long  culture  or 
natural  poverty  has  reduced  its  size. 

6th.  How  to  improve  the  deficient  feeding  quality  of  turnip  and  other 
root  crops,  when  grown  on  mossy  land. 

7th.  To  quicken  the  organic  matter  in  dead,  deaf,  or  peaty  soils,  and 
make  it  available  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 

8tb.  To  prepare  artificial  manures,  which  shall  nourish  any  crop  on 
any  arailable  soil. 
9th.  To  promote-  growth  on  ilaw^  and  to  retard  it  on  ^utcAr  soils. 
10th.    On  newly  brought  up  subsoils,  and  on  trenched  land,  what 
manures  ought  to  be  used,  and  why. 

lltb.  Why  a  rotation  of  manures,  as  it  is  called  by  practical  mdn, 
is  necessary  and  where. 
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12th.  That  the  use  of  lime  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  prndent  way, 
is  necessary  to  the  highest  fertility. 

13th.  That  saline  and  nearly  all  other  manures,  do  more  good  upon 
light  and  open,  than  they  do  upon  stifi*  and  close  soils,  and  why. 

14th.  How  to  economise  the  consumption  of  vegetable  food,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  an  animal  is  fed. 

15ih.  How  to  prevent  the  disease  called  fingers  and  toes^  in  turnips 
and  other  roots,  and  how  to  render  mildew  and  ague  equally  rare. 

To  do  these  and  many  other  things  economically,  skilfully,  and  with 
more  or  less  succes,  are  among  the  practical  ends  to  which  chemical  in- 
investigations  have  already  led  us. 

They  also  supply  answers  to  many  practical  questions,  such  as : 

1st.  Why  cabbage  crops  so  greatly  exhaust  the  soil,  and  how  such 
exhaustion  is  to  be  repaired? 

2d.  Why  tares  cut  green  exhaust  the  land,  and  give  inferior  wheat? 

3d.  Why  tares  are  seldom  good  after  crops  of  clover? 

4th.  Why  lime  produces  a  more  marked  benefit  on  one  soil  than  it 
does  upon  another? 

5th*  Why  one  variety  of  lime  is  more  useful  generally,  or  in  parti- 
cular districts  on  particular  farms  and  fields,  than  another? 

Ot  special  points  and  questions,  I  could  enumerate  many  more,  in  re- 
gard to  which  chemistry  may  be  said  to  have  been,  or  to  be  capable  of 
becoming,  of  obvious  money  value  to  the  farmer.  Even  to  such  of  you, 
however,  as  have  not  much  attended  to  this  subject,  the  above  example^ 
will  sufficiently  indicate  both  the  kmdof  connection  which  exists  between 
practical  agriculture  and  practical  chemistry ;  and  the  kind  of  uses  to 
which  such  scientific  knowledge  may  hereafter  be  put,  in  advancing  the 
imporUnt  art,  which  it  is  the  first  wish  of  this  great  society,  and  the 
individual  interest  of  many  of  its  members  most  zealously  to  promote. 

Limits  op  Hcmam  Skill. — But  in  dwelling  upon  and  illustrating 
what  is  already  in  the  power  of  man,  and  what  he  hopes  to  attain  in  re- 
ference to  agriculture  through  the  aids  of  science,  I  would  not  forget  to 
acknowledge  how  very  limited  his  knowledge  is,  and  how  feeble  his 
capacities  after  all. 

A  mysterious  fungus  attacks  the  potato,  and  for  years  spreads  famine 
and  misery,  and  discontent  and  depression,  among  millions  of  industri- 
ous farmers. 

A  minute  fly,  season  after  season,  hovers  over  our  wheat  fields,  and 
from  entire  provinces  and  states  almost  banishes  the  cultivation  of  our 
most  important  grain. 

A  long  continued  drought,  such  as  half  a  century  past  has  scarcely 
seen,  dries  up  our  meadows  and  pastures,  and  drives  the  farmer  to  his 
wits  end,  to  obtain  winter  sustenance  for  his  necessary  stock. 
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Such  things  as  these  ought  to  prevent  us  from  boasting  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  to  enforce  upon  us  that  piety  and  humbleness  of  spirit,  which 
rural  occupations  themselves  so  naturally  foster,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  should  not  restrain  us  from  any  effort  or  enquiry  by  which  the  evils 
themselves  may  be  mitigated  or  removed. 

It  is  possible — nay,  it  is  almost  within  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation— that  the  same  intellectual  research  which  has  given  us  domi- 
nion over  the  proud  waves — has  made  out  the  laws  by  which  hurricanes 
are  regulated;  has  already  almost  freed  us  from  their  most  fierce  influences, 
and  ha^  forced  the  fiery  lightning  to  descend  harmlessly  from  heaven — 
Chat  the  same  research  may  finally  free  us  from  the  visitations  of  the 
fungus  and  the  insect,  and  may  place  the  dreary  droughts  of  summer 
under  reasonable  control.  Such  hopes  we  may  entertain,  not  as  sources 
of  pride,  but  as  stimulants  to  exertion  ;  for  in  so  greatly  rewarding  the 
past  exercise  of  our  intellectual  powers,  the  Deity  obviously  intends  still 
further  to  excite  us  to  study  and  extract  good  from  the  living  and  dead 
things  of  nature,  over  which  he  has  given  us  a  general  dominion. 

Obstacles  to  Progress. — There  are,  however,  in  every  country, 
certain  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  progress  of  scientific 
agriculture,  as  a  branch  of  knowledge,  or  to  its  practical  application  in 
the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

I  do  not  refer  to  those  physical  or  local  obstacles  of  climate,  elevation 
above  the  sea,  low  prices,  distance  from  markets,  and  so  on ;  but  to  those 
social  and  class  obstacles,  which,  in  so  many  places,  and  in  so  many 
ways,  interfere  not  only  with  the  rapid  extension  of  our  knowledge,  but 
with  the  diffusion  of  what  we  already  possess  as  to  the  application  of 
science  to  the  rural  arts.  I  may  enumerate  as  belonging  to  obstacles  of 
this  kind : 

1st.  The  aversion  to  theory,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  so  generally  pro- 
fessed by  practical  farmers  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  Rash  and 
hasty  theorising  in  regard  to  agriculture,  it  is  right  to  reject ;  the  error 
lies  in  confounding  with  such  theory  every  thing  that  does  not  appear 
to  bear  directly  upon  the  more  common  operations  of  the  farm :  as  if 
chemistry,  or  the  chemist,  for  example,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  farmer^ 
because  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  handling  of  the  plough,  or  with 
the  shape  and  management  of  the  drill  machine,  or  the  harrow. 

2d.  The  small  amount  of  talent  hitherto  in  all  countries  considered 
necessary  to  fit  a  man  to  become  an  excellent  farmer.  This  not  only 
lowers  the  general  education  and  attainments  of  the  agricultural  classt 
and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held — but  it  unfits  them,  as  a  body, 
readily  to  appreciate  the  labors,  or  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  men  of 
science,  however  prudent  and  practical  they  may  be. 
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3d.  The  special  deficiency,  among  all  grades  of  the  agricoltorml  com- 
mnnity,  (in  England  among  landlords,  among  tenants  and  among  labor* 
era,)  of  any  instruction  in  the  elementary  parts  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  by  which  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  especially  illus- 
trated. 

4th.  The  extreme  sub-dirision  of  the  land,  which  you  may  not  see 
in  this  country  for  many  generations,  but  which  already  exists  as  a  great 
eril  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  prevents  the  use  of  im- 
proyed  implements,  and  therefore  the  encouragement  of  agricultural 
mechanics — because  the  farmer  is  too  poor  to  buy  anything  but  the 
merest  necessaries.  It  prevents  also  the  purchase  of  manures,  natural 
or  artificial,  to  any  extent — the  employment  of  paid  labor  in  farming — 
and  generally  all  those  forms  of  improvement  which  demand  an  outlay 
of  capital,  or  to  which  the  occupation  of  a  considerable  breadth  of  land 
is  a  necessary  pre-requisite. 

5th.  An  obstacle  peculiar  to  your  country,  and  to  its  present  transition 
state — and  it  is  really  a  serious  obstacle  to  improvement — is  the  feeble 
local  attachment  by  which  the  proprietors  of  the  ftiore  newly  settled  dis* 
tricts  are  bound  to  their  farms.  This  appears  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  your  farms  are  for  sale.  Few  families  have  yet  become  so  attached 
to  their  locations  as  to  be  unwilling  to  sell  them,  if  a  fair  ofier  be  made. 
The  head  of  the  family  trusts  to  his  own  skill  to  do  better  elsewhere  for 
all  his  household,  with  the  money  for  which  they  may  be  sold.  This 
state  of  things  will  pass  away  as  age  creeps  over  your  commonwealths 
and  institutions,  but  in  the  meantime  it  operates  as  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  expenditure  of  money  in  embellishment  or  in  costly  improve* 
ments,  vrhich  might  possibly  not  enhance,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the 
value  of  these  properties  in  the  market. 

I  merely  mention  these  social  obstacles,  for  although  some  of  them 
do,  as  I  am  informed,  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  Slate  of  New-* 
York,  yet  I  would  rather  express  my  high  opinion  of  the  much  good  I 
have  fonndamongyou,  than  appear  to  detract  from  your  just  deserts,  by 
discovering  and  commenting  upon  wants  and  defects  which  in  your  hur- 
ry to  get  forward,  you  have  as  yet  scarcely  had  time  to  discover,  much 
less  to  supply  or  remove. 

EnCOTnUGEMENTS  TO  AoRIClTLTUSAL  SciBNCE  IN  THE  UkITED  StATBS. — 

Of  the  g€)od  I  see,  for  example,  I  may  specify  the  enlightened  desire  ex- 
hibited by  your  several  State  govemmentt^  to  promote  the  applications 
of  science  to  your  home  agriculture,  as  it  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  nu- 
merous surveys  and  reports  which  they  have  caused  to  be  made  and  pub- 
lished, in  respect  to  the  geology  and  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  sev- 
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eral  parts  of  the  Union.  In  this  respect  your  State  of  New- York  occu* 
pies  a  most  distinguished  position,  and  its  inhabitants  will  no  doubt  reap 
from  their  well  directed  exertions,  a  rich  harvest  of  deserved  fruit. 

Again — this  great  Agricultural  Fair,  the  implements  and  stock  here 
exhibited,  the  countless  numbers  who  have  entered  the  show  yard  to  see 
them,  and  who  now  surround  us — impress  upon  a  foreign  visitor,  the  ob- 
vious usefulness  and  efficient  management  of  your  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, how  much  they  are  doing,  and  how  zealously  they  are  sfupported* 
To  those  at  a  distance,  who  cannot  look  upon  you  with  their  own  eyes,  your 
annual  publications  speak.  I  have  myself  been  both  interested  and  instruc- 
ted by  the  former  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  jour  Society,  and  I  have 
heard  them,  in  a  public  meeting  in  Scotland,  most  highly  spoken  of, 
and  favorably  contrasted  with  the  published  proceedings,  even  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  express  my  opinion,  that  the  volume  for  the  present  year  is  not  only 
equal  to  its  predecessors,  but  contains  matter  highly  creditable  to  the 
Society,  and  useful  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  agriculture. 

Farther — the  interest  which,  as  individuals,  you  take  in  the  promo- 
tion of  Agriculture,  by  the  acquisition  and  application  of  new  knowl- 
edge, may  be  gathered  from  two  circumstances ;  firsts  from  the  estab- 
lishment and  liberal  endowment  of  chairs  of  science  in  connection  with 
Agriculture,  by  private  parties,  in  two,  at  least,  of  your  State  universities 
a  liberality  at  once  most  patriotic  and  most  judiciously  applied ;  and 
feooni,  from  the  causes  which  led  to  the  recent  visit  to  Europe  of  your 
countryman,  Mr.  Colman.  Him  we  were  led  to  look  upon  as  a  deputy 
from  the  individual  farmers  of  this  and  the  adjoining  states,  to  the  far- 
mers and  agricultural  assemblies  of  Oreat  Britain  ;  for  it  was  your  in- 
dividual encouragement  and  subscriptions,  I  believe,  and  those  of  your 
societies,  which  induced  and  enabled  him  to  come  among  us.  As  your 
deputy,  he  was  every  where  received — every  where  kindly,  I  beUeve, 
as  so  kind  hearted  a  man  deserved  to  be— and  every  where  with  a  de- 
sire to  give  him  the  fullest  information  on  every  subject  that  might  be 
useful  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your  countrymen  whom  I  have 
met,  not  so  I  hope  in  yours,  a  wrong  impression  exists  as  to  the  feelings 
of  my  countrymen  towards  you  as  a  community,  or  as  individuals.  We 
do  not  envy  or  regret  your  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  as  a  people — 
we  are  proud  of  it.  We  do  not  dislike  you  individually;  we  are  pre- 
disposed, rather,  to  see  good  in  you  and  to  like  you.  Whatever  soar 
men  on  either  side  of  the  water  may  say,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  a  comer  in  almost  every  heart  at  home,  which  especially 
warms  towards  the  North  American,  whether  from  the  colonies  or  from 
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the  States,  and  a  warm  seat  at  many  a  fire  side,  if  he  will  come  and 
occupy  it.  It  may  be  old  fashioned,  gentlemen,  but  we  all  still  think 
at  home  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  if  any  of  you  doubt  it,  we 
hegyon,  like  Mr.  Colman,  to  come  among  us,  and  honestly  and  frankly 
to  try  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  special  reason  why  a  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
entific principles  of  Agriculture  is  more  necessary  among  you  than 
among  any  other  existing  people,  I  would  mention  the  great  extent  of 
your  territorial  dominion,  and  the  varied  soils,  climates  nnd  cultures, 
which  your  people  encounter,  as  your  dominion  t)ver  the  forest  and 
prairies  extends.  When  you  take  this  fact  in  connection  with  another^ 
which  is  no  less  familiar  to  you,  that  a  general  set  of  your  population^ 
like  a  great  moving  tide,  is  carrying  them  towards  the  south  and  west ;: 
80  that  the  old  tillage  and  crops  of  one  year  are  often  deserted  by  the 
mover  for  a  new  form  of  tillage,  and  the  culture  of  new  crops  in  the 
next,  yon  will  see  how  useful  to  the  shifting  agriculturist  himself  it 
must  be,  and  how  beneficial  to  the  whole  community,  that  ha  should 
possess  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  those  principles,  not  only  ot 
geology  to  which  I  have  already  made  especial  allusion,  but  of  chemis* 
try  and  botany  also,  which  shall  enable  him  in  whatever  circumstances- 
of  soil,  of  climate  or  of  tillage  he  is  placed,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages  he  happens  to  possess ;  to  overcome  most  easily  and  most 
economically  the  difficulties  he  may  have  to  encounter,  and  to  employ 
at  once  his  head  and  hands  with  skill  in  bettering  his  local  condition. 

As  an  agricultural  people,  you  possess  many  advantages  over  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  You  are  not  old  enough  to  have  acquired  district  and 
state  prejudices,  which  are  difficult  to  overcome,  and  which  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  long  oppose,  successfully,  the  importation  of  improve* 
ments  from  abroad. 

I  may  mention,  as  a  most  intelligible  illustration,  the  introduction  of 
implements  imported  from  other  countries,  which  in  Europe  is  a  very 
skw  process.  The  swing  plough  of  Scotland,  for  example,  has  made  its 
way  into  many  districts  of  England,  has  been  extensively  introduced  in- 
to some  parts  of  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  even  into  Poland  and 
Bussia.  But  into  Germany,  where  attachment  to  the  old  tools  and  methods 
is  80  very  strong,  it  makes  its  way  very  tardily.  And  I  advert  to  this 
instrument — this  fundamental  instrument,  I  may  call  it,  of  the  practical 
brmer — because  I  find  it  mentioned  to  your  credit,  by  a  German  writer, 
tbat  the  swing  plough  has  had  a  much  more  willing  and  ready  recep- 
tion among  you  than  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  that  Germany  has 
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already  received  many  excellent  swing  ploughs  from  America.*  I  have 
seen  plough  irons  of  Scottish  manufacture  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
North  America.  It  is  said  that  plough  irons  in  considerable  quantities 
are  now  exported  from  the  States  in  considerable  numbers  to  England. 

Whatever  is  good  in  other  countries,  you  are  very  much  in  a  condi- 
tion to  adopt  aronce.  You  have,  as  I  have  said,  fewer  old  forms  to 
break  through,  old  methods  to  abandon,  old  tools  to  lay  aside,  and  old 
rules  and  regulations  to  abolish.  Above  all,  as  proprietors,  you  work 
every  man  for  himself  and  for  the  profit  of  his  family.  Not  only  are 
feudal  superiorities,  servitudes,  serfdom  and  tithes  unknown  among  you, 
but  even  rents  are  not,  as  with  us,  to  be  made  up  on  two  dark  days  of 
every  year.  What  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  then  of  your  rapid  pro- 
gress in  this  most  important  art  ? 

Another  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  agriculturists  of  this  coun- 
try you  will  both  understand* and  estimate.  As  a  nation  you  commence 
your  agricultural  career  at  the  point  which  we  have  attained.  The  em- 
inence which  we  have  reached  after  long  climbing  you  start  from.  You 
have  the  benefit  of  all  our  knowledge  and  experience,  and — unwearied 
with  previous  labor,  or  satisfied  with  the  idea,  as  too  many  of  our  farm- 
ers are,  that  you  have  already  done  very  much^you  must  progress  be' 
yond  what  we  have  at  present  attained  to.  And  with  the  intellect  and 
energy  you  inherit  you  must  and  will  progress.  It  cannot  fail  indeed  to 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  mankind  at  large,  that  so  many  new  minds, 
unfettered  by  old  restraints  of  prejudice  or  partial  legislation,  or  conven- 
tional custom,  are  now  directed  in  this  country  towards  the  varied  arts 
of  social  life.  Especially  must  intellectual  exertion  on  your  part,  in  re- 
ference to  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  benefit  us  in  Great  Britain — whom  a 
common  parentage,  individual  ties  of  blood,  and  a  unity  of  speech  con- 
nect, and  whom  now  the  broad  Atlantic,  more  than  bridged  over,  almost 
brings  together  again  into  a  common  home.  What  you  think  reacts  upon 
our  thoughts ;  what  you  speak  insensibly  afiects  our  speech,  and  your 
literature  and  ours  are  read  and  have  their  influence  in  both  countries. 
What  each  discovers  sooner  becomes  property  of  the  other  than  in  the 
case  of  nations  who  speak  different  tongues ;  and  a  step  in  advance  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  carries  the  arts  of  the  other  side  along  with 
it.  We  are  not  selfish — perhaps  I  might  say  we  are  eminently  unsel- 
fish— in  wishing  you  to  become  agricultural  improvers.  But  of  all  the 
airts,  it  may  be  said  more  truly  of  agriculture  than  of  any  other,  that  it  is 
of  no  country.  The  producer  of  the  common  staff  of  human  life  ought 
in  all  its  perfection,  to  be  the  common  property  of  all.    In  rivaling  each 

*U$ber  Engltiiche  Landwirth$chaft  von  Avon  Weckh$rU*.    Stutts^ard,  1845,  p.  8U 
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other  in  our  endeavors  to  pash  forward  this  highest  art  of  life,  Britain 
and  America  will  be  striving  only  which  can  do  most  for  the  human 
race.  And  if  we  in  Britain  should  benefit  hereafter  by  the  advances  you 
are  destined  to  make — ^beyond  what  you  have  obtained  from  us — it  will 
enable  ns  only  the  more  speedily  to  aid  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
these  advances  among  the  other  nations  of  the  globe. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  discourse,  what  its  immediate  application 
to  yon  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  address  ? 

Is  there  improvement  any  where — let  it  be  seen  among  you.  Is  there 
agricultural  progress  any  where — ^you  ought  not  to  stand  still.  Are 
there  means  of  bettering  the  modes  of  culture  any  where — you  possess 
the  same.  Is  there  greater  knowledge  any  where — it  is  within  your 
reach.  Is  there  energy  and  determination  any  where — these  qualities 
are  inherited  in  as  great  strength  by  you  as  by  any  other  people.  Is 
the  climate  favorable  any  where  for  special  kinds  of  culture — ^you 
possess  all  climates,  and  may  tak^  a  leaf  from  the  farming  book  of  eve- 
ry country.  Is  knowledge  necessary  any  where — it  is  so  among  you ; 
if  not  because  of  an  over-crowded,  yet  because  of  a  constantly  moving, 
and  at  present  rather  retrograde  agricultural  population. 

And  if  in  consequence  of  its  progressive  tendency,  the  Teuton  blood 
of  the  Anglo  Saxon  shade,  is  destined,  as  some  believe,  to  conquer  and 
possess  this  vast  continent  from  sea  to  sea ;  it  is  surely  the  wish  and 
purpose  of  the  Deity,  that  such  possession  should  be  made  a  source  of 
happiness  both  to  the  ruling  and  the  ruled,  and  a  means  of  furthering 
at  the  same  time,  that  general  advancement  of  the  human  race  which 
all  phSanthropists  so  ardently  anticipate. 

But  this  conjoined  happiness  and  progression  demand  the  constant 
aids  of  augmenting  knowledge.  In  your  western  migrations,  you  must 
bear  with  you,  to  plant  on  your  new  soil,  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
daily  discoveries  of  the  east ;  and  thus  will  population  and  civilization 
extend  together  to  the  shores  of  the  wide  Pacific. 

And  among  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  you  will  most  usefully 
carry  with  yon,  those  which  relate  to  the  arts  of  rural  life,  will,  above 
aU  others,  contribute  largely  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  your  spreading 
people.  That  which  we  know  in  England,  you  soon  learn  to  master 
and  apply  here ;  and  what  is  known  in  the  Empire  State,  ought,  in  like 
manner,  to  difiuse  itself  hence  over  the  vast  dominions  of  your  great 
confederacy. 

Though  I  have  considered  it  my  duty,  in  conformity  with  your  re- 
quest, to  lay  before  you  the  observations  I  have  put  together  in  the 
present  address — it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  after  what  I  have 
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seen  in  this  show-yard,  and  in  this  city,  to  suppose  that  any  thing  I 
could  say,  would  materially  hasten  the  progress  of  agriculture  among 
you,  or  turn  you  into  any  better  paths  than  those  you  have  already  be-^ 
gun  to  follow.  If  any  man  wishes  an  evidence  of  what  you  are  in 
energy,  and  what  you  are  capable  of  in  action,  let  him  come  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  look  around  him.  It  was  brought  as  an  accusation  against 
the  ancient  Romans,  that  they  made  a  country  desolate,  and  called  that 
peace.  It  is  the  nobler  praise  of  the  great  modern  Republic,  that  you 
find  a  country  desolate,  and  cover  it  with  people — a  wilderness  and  you 
plant  it  with  fertile  farms — furnished  with  rude  wigwam  encampments^ 
and  you  strew  it  over  with  splendid  palaces  and  great  cities.  Energy, 
discernment,  constructive  talent  and  administrative  skill,  must  all  be 
united  to  accomplish  such  results,  so  rapidly,  so  safely,  so  securely.  I 
thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  come  among  you,  that  I  might  see  all  this, 
and  might  enjoy  the  gratification  which  the  sight  of  progress  of  such  a 
kind  imparts.  It  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  future  satisfaction,  if  I  shall 
be  able,  on  reflection,  to  believe  that  my  visit  to  your  country  has  in 
any  way  contributed  to  the  further  or  more  safe  advancement  among 
you  of  that  pursuit,  which  is  the  surest  support  of  nations — whether  in 
the  Old  World  or  in  the  New. 
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Meetings  were  held  on  Tuesday,  aod  Wednesday  eveniag?  diuing 
tbe  Fair,  at  wliich  t)ie  aubjecta  of  sheep  and  sheep  husbandry,  apd  ag- 
ridiltural  achoola,  were  discuaaed.  These  meetings  excited  much  inie* 
reat,  and  we  give  a  summary  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  several 
meetings.  From  the  experience  of  the  present,  as  well  as  the  last 
aeaaon,  we  are  satisfied  that  meetings  of  this  character  held  daring  the 
annual  Fair,  are  productive  of  great  good,  and  should  be  continued. 
There  are  always  in  attendance  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  practical 
Imowledge,  who  have  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  their  views,  and  the 
farmers  in  attendance  receive  instruction  of  great  importance  to  fhem, 
mnd  which  they  seldom  can  obtain  elsewhere.  The  Society  are  under 
great  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  attended  and  gave  interest  to 
theae  meetings  during  the  Fair ;  and  we  would  indulge  the  hope  that 
«t  our  future  exhibitions,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  meet  them  again,  and 
bear  from  them  on  matters  interesting  to  the  practical  farmers  of  o>ur 
State. 


SHEEP  AND  SHEEP  HU8BANDBT. 
Discussion  at  Market  HM,  Syracuse^  on  Tuesday  evening ,  Sept,  XL 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Ft7LLBr,  of  tbe  county  of  Onondaga,  who  had  been 
selected  to  preside  over  the  discussion,  called  to  order.  He  announced 
the  subject  for  the  evening's  discussion  to  be,  *'  Sheep  and  Sheep  Bus* 
handry,^^  stating  that  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  to  have  opened  it,  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Bat  he  saw  around  him  many  who  were  famil- 
iarly and  widely  known  as  extensive  growers  and  manufacturers  of 
wool,  and  who  were  fully  capable  to  give  their  views  and  the  result 
of  their  experience  in  relation  thereto.  He  called  on  Mr.  Scovsl,  of 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  ScoTEL  said  that  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  attended  in  this  State,  and  being  so,  he  preferred  to  be  rather 
more  initiated  before  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  proceedings. 
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Mr.  Blanghard  said  that  as  most  if  not  all  of  those  present  were 
interested  in  the  growth  of  sheep,  and  the  discussion  of  that  subject 
being  the  object  of  the  meeting,  he  would  suggest  that  those  who  had 
peculiar  notions  in  relation  to  it  should  now  set  them  forth  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned.  That  there  were  preferences  existing  among 
persons  in  regard  to  different  breeds  of  sheep,  he  was  aware.  He  saw 
here  many  whom  he  recognised  as  wool-growers,  who  had  endearored 
to  make  all  the  experiments  suggested  by  experience  and  their  own 
knowledge,  and  who  haye  been  very  successful  in  the  improvement  of 
their  flocks,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  wool.  It  was  this  we 
desired  to  discuss  here.  Here  was  his  friend,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Columbia, 
before  him,  who  had  been  twenty  years  a  breeder  of  sheep,  had  tried 
different  grades,  and  had  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  his  own 
mind,  that  one  particular  grade  was  better  than  another, 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Columbia  county,  said  that  he  had  been  a  wool-grower 
for  twenty  years.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  he  commenced  to  cross  the 
Saxony  on  the  Merino  breed,  and  had  continued  that  course  ever  since. 
His  fiock  was  composed  entirely  of  ewes,  and  yielded  him  an  average  of 
from  three  and  one-quarter  to  three  and  one-half  pounds  to  the  fieece. 
So  far  as  his  individual  interests  were  concerned,  he  had  found  it  best 
for  him  to  pursue  that  course,  though  after  all  he  was  satisfied  that  if  a 
man  applied  himself  to  one  steady  course  of  breeding,  it  was,  perhaps, 
not  so  much  matter  what  it  was,  so  long  as  he  profited  by  it.  It  was 
this  eternal  changing  and  shifting,  which  ruined  almost  every  man  who 
attempted  it.  They  would  find,  at  a  particular  time  one  particular  kind 
of  wool  most  in  demand,  and  would  go  into  that;  and  when  the  de- 
mand had  failed,  then  would  lay  it  aside,  and  go  into  something  else. 
The  true  course  was  the  pursuit  of  one  regular,  steady  system.  Such 
at  least  was  the  result  of  his  experience.  The  form  and  fieece  of  the 
sheep  could  be  changed,  though  it  was  not  an  easy  matter,  and  one 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  ensure  success.  He  had  been 
crossing  the  Escurial  Merino  with  fine  Saxony  bucks,  and  the  result  was 
they  were  brought  very  nearly  to  Saxony  sheep.  As  he  before  said,  his 
fiock  were  all  ewes  and  lambs,  and  his  attention  was  confined  solely  to 
the  raising  of  wool. 

Mr.  Blanghard  inquired  if  it  were  better  calculated  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  sheep,  by  crossing  with  a  fine  buck  on  a  lower  grade,  or 
by  the  reverse  course.  He  gave  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  it 
was  most  judicious  fo  cross  a  fine  buck  on  a  lower  grade,  than  to  pur- 
sue a  contrary  course ;  but  he  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  others  on 
the  subject. 
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Mr.  Curtis  was  satisfied  that  it  was  best  to  use  fine  bucks  on  coarse 
ewes.  He  had  tried  both  plans,  and  this  was  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence. His  plan  was  to  get  the  heaviest  Saxony  bucks  he  could  find. 
As  for  what  was  called  the  improved  plain  Merino,  they  would  not  do 
for  him ;  he  would  not  give  a  dollar  a  piece  for  all  that  could  be  offered 
him. 

Mr.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  had  done  something  in  sheep  growing, 
and  thought  that  where  the  right  kind  of  sheep  were  bred,  it  was  a 
very  nice  business.  There  were  a  great  many  points  on  which  he  did 
not  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman  last  up.  He  thought  the  true  course 
was  a  medium  one — not  breeding  grades  either  too  coarse  or  too  fine, 
but  observing  some  regard  to  the  difi^erent  locations  and  sections  in 
which  they  were  bred.  To  be  a  successful  breeder,  he  believed  one 
must  first  look  at  the  constitution,  then  at  the  quality,  aod  then  at  the 
quantity  of  the  wool ;  and  that  it  was  all  these,  combined  and  united, 
which  alone  could  ensure  a  man  success.  To  unite  these  successfully^ 
all  must  see,  was  indeed  a  very  nice  business.  For  himself,  he  com-; 
menced  the  business  first  with  Merino  sheep,  in  1828,  procured  from 
Mr.  Jewett's  flock.  He  bred  them  for  several  years,  crossing  them  with 
nothing  else,  for  he  had  never  found  any  better  breed  than  that  of  Mr. 
Jewett.  After  several  years  his  sheep  degenerated,  growing  feeble,  &c., 
when  he  made  a  cross  from  Mr.  Atwell's,  of  Connecticut,  flock  of 
Merino  sheep.  He  (Mr.  S.)  bred  Merino  sheep  wholly,  and  he  had 
improved  them  very  much,  in  this  way,  in  their  constitution,  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  fleeces.  His  flock  generally  yielded  ovei? 
four  pounds  to  the  fleece — never  less  than  that.  Without  disparaging 
Saxony  sheep,  he  thought  the  Merino  grades  better  for  Vermont 
growers.  Profit  he  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  every  breeder ;  and  he 
had  certainly  found  the  Merino  the  most  profitable  for  him.  One  of 
his  neighbors  was  breeding  Saxony  sheep,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
made  as  much  money  as  those  did  who  used  the  Merino. 

Mr.  Curtis  :  Yet  your  Vermont  men  make  money  out  of  the  Saxony* 

Mr.  Sanford  formed  his  opinion  from  the  facts.  His  desire  was  to 
grow  the  kind  which  would  produce  the  most  money  according  to  the' 
acre  of  ground.  There  were  locations,  perhaps,  further  South,  where 
Saxony  sheep  would  be  most  profitable ;  but  in  Vermont  a  hardier  kind 
of  sheep  was  required.  He  thought  a  medium  Merino  to  be  the  best, 
and  he  would  run  into  no  extremes.  A  few  years  ago,  many  ran  into 
too  coarse  a  grade  of  wool.  His  own  flock  was  of  the  medium  descrip- 
tion, varying  from  300  to  500  sheep. 
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Mr.  Rbbd,  of  Ohio,  said  that  l^e  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  size 
and  form  of  a  sheep,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wool.  I^ike  begat  like ; 
and  this  was  a  point  to  be  as  much  regarded  as  any  other  in  sheep 
breeding. 

Mr.  ScovBL,  of  Salisbury,  Conn  ,  said  this  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  meet- 
ing in  which  each  one  told  his  experience,  and  he  would  now  therefore, 
add  his  own,  so  far  as  he  had  been  engaged  in  wool  growing.  He  com- 
menced the  business  in  1824,  on  the  first  importation  of  Saxony  sheep. 
l^art  of  his  flock  at  that  time  was  not  full  blooded,  and  he  did  not  get 
it  entirely  pure  until  some  ten  years  since ;  now  it  was  composed  of 
entirely  pure  full  blooded  Saxony  sheep.  Gentlemen  were  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  their  own  mode  of  growing,  and  perhaps  he  participated  in 
the  same  feeling,  but  he  would  state  what  was  his  system.  Raising  his 
flock  as  he  had  stated,  his  wool  had  averaged  in  weight,  by  the  flock,  (he 
never  sheared  anything  but  ewes  and  ewe  lambs,)  from  two  to  two  pounds 
six  or  seven  ounces.  His  bucks  he  sold.  From  1830  to  1837,  he  sold 
his  wo^l  at  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  for  from 
70  to  80  cents.  The  growing  of  Saxony  sheep  required  more  attention 
than  the  Merino.  It  was  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  that  all  sheep  should 
be  housed,  whatever  might  be  their  grade,  but  Saxony  sheep  particularly. 
Of  this  last  description  there  were  a  great  many  grades,  and  he  did  not 
wonder  that  many  wool  growers  had  become  out  of  patience  with  grow- 
ing some  kinds  of  grades.  The  feeble  constitutioned  Saxony  sheep 
he  would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  into.  His  flock  were  the  thick  close 
wooled  sheep,  of  short  legged,  compact,  handsome  form,  and  in  these 
particulars  he  was  satisfied  there  was  not  a  flock  in  the  country  that 
would  compare  with  them.  Their  present  excellence  was  only  attain- 
ed by  the  closest  attention.  Four  years  ago  he  crossed  with  some  of 
the  best  sheep  in  the  country,  keeping  them  in  difl!erent  flocks  and  se- 
parate families. 

At  the  same  time  he  imported  nine  Saxony  bucks  from  Germany,  and 
his  family  had  been  greatly  improved  by  that  cross,  and  were  much 
larger  than  his  old  stock.  He  thought  the  pure  Saxony  to  be  of  much 
larger  bodies  than  any  Merino  he  had  ever  seen,  and  of  stronger  con- 
stitution. Some  of  his  bucks  last  year  sheared  in  the  dirt  without 
washing,  and  which  of  course  is  no  criterion  to  judge,  from  12  to  16 
pounds.  After  washing  the  yield  was  from  6^  to  6  pounds.  He  would 
not  advise  people  to  go  into  Saxony  wools  unless  it  was  "fancy  Saxony." 
He  would  advise  them  to  go  into  no  breeds  of  sheep  that  would  come 
into  competition  with  the  grades  of  wool  of  this  country.  For  years  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  wool  largely  in  western  New-York, 
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and  his  wool  areraged  as  much  as  theirs,  which  most  of  it  was  a  cross 
of  Saxony  and  natlre  sheep.  He  had  always  been  enabled  to  sell  his 
slock  sheep  and  surplus  at  a  large  price,  and  that  probably  had  gir* 
en  him  more  encouragement  than  had  he  been  in  receipt  merely  of  the 
Tahie  of  the  wool,  though  be  believed  if  he  had  not  sold  them,  his  wool 
would  have  brought  him  more  by  the  flock  than  any  he  bad  ever  seen. 
As  for  Merino  wool,  he  had  bought  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  thought  it 
better  for  the  grower  than  for  the  manufacturer.  He  found  that  when 
it  was  cleansed  and  got  ready  for  the  card,  there  was  not  much  more 
left  of  it  than  of  a  fleece  of  a  Saxony  sheep  in  the  same  order. 

lir.  Fuller  :  Did  you  ever  take  a  hundred  pounds  or  any  amount  of 
each  and  compare  them  after  cleansing. 

Mr.  ScoYXL  :  Yes,  sir.  He  (Mr.  S.)  had  never  known  any  Merino 
wool  which  cleansed  away  less  than  sixty  per  cent.  That  was  always 
considered  a  pretty  fair  average.  This  was  very  well  for  the  farmer, 
bat  for  the  manufacturer  who  bought  it,  it  would  be  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore he  would  be  unable  to  buy  wool  of  any  description.  It  was  a  pretty 
good  lot  of  wool  that  would  not  cleanse  away  more  than  33i  per  cent., 
and  that  was  about  the  grade  of  western  New-York.  His  Saxony 
cleansed  away  some  15  or  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Blanchard  :  Do  you  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  fleece, 
washed  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  the  stream,  cleanses  away  60  per 
cent? 

Mr.  ScoTRL  said  that  the  Merino  wool,  even  that  which  looked  white 
and  dean,  if  rubbed  a  little  between  the  fingers,  it  would  most  always  be 
the  case  that  oil  in  drops  would  be  yielded  from  it.  He  knew  not  why 
&  was  so,  but  such  at  all  events  was  his  observation.  So  far  as  his  ex- 
perience was  concerned,  the  wool  of  western  New- York  was  too  much 
of  a  mixture — a  class  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Wool  that  sold 
this  year  at  30  to  32  cents  would  not  weigh  more  than  from  one  to  two 
pcmnds  eight  or  ten  ounces  to  the  fleece,  yielding  but  a  small  income,  when 
higher  grades  would  have  done  better.  So  fkr  as  keeping  sheep  was 
concerned,  he  had  sometimes  bought  sheep  of  other  grades  and  kept 
them  in  flocks  by  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  he  believed  he  could  keep  three  Saxony  sheep  at  the  same 
expense  as  two  Merinos.  He  thought  there  was  certainly  that  amount 
of  diflRsrence  in  the  same  amount  of  feed.  And  take  a  flock  of'  sheep 
like  onr  native  sheep,  and  they  would  not  live  six  months  in  the  same 
flock  with  the  Saxony  sheep,  feeding  them  the  same.  He  kept  from 
1,500  to  2,000  sheep,  and  he  never  found  any  equal  to  the  Saxony.  He 
found Jt  necessary  to  house  his  sheep  in  wmter,  and  he  believed  that 
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many  farmers  lost  a  great  amouot  of  wool  and  sheep  by  letting  tkena 
run  about  exposed.  From  the  first  hard  storms  in  November,  he  put 
them  up,  and  did  not  let  them  go  out  again  until  grass  came.  His 
sheds  were  furnished  with  running  water  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 
The  wool  therefore  was  kept  perfectly  dry  and  not  subject  to  rot  and 
other  deficiencies  incident  to  exposure  to  the  wet,  and  a  quarter  less 
hay  also  was  required  to  keep  them.  His  neighbors  at  first  prophecied 
that  his  sheep  would  become  diseased  and  die  from  being  thus  housed; 
but,  instead  of  that,  they  grew  well  and  thrifty,  and,  so  far  from  being 
diseased,  were  perfectly  healthy  during  the  winter.  Now  his  neighbors 
coincided  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  only  true  course  was  to  shut 
thein  up.  He  put  them  in  buildings  35  feet  square,  in  flocks  of  160. 
He  had  them  fitted  up  with  racks  and  mangers,  so  as  to  feed  them  with 
whatever  he  felt  disposed,  with  salt  if  required.  This  plan  he  would 
recommend  to  every  farmer,  whatever  might  be  his  breed  of  sheep. 
There  were  some  farmers  whose  sheep  were  dying  in  the  spring,  with, 
as  some  supposed,  grub  in  the  head  or  some  other  place.  There  was 
great  difiiculty  also  with  others  who,  being  exposed  all  winter,  had  got 
the  snuffles  and  the  consumption.  Now  all  sheep  had  the  worm  in 
the  head,  but,  kept  up  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  turn  out  ten  or  fif- 
teen per  cent,  better  than  those  exposed  to  storm  and  weather.  Anybody 
who  has  bought  and  dealt  in  wool  can  tell  a  fleece  from  a  sheep  which 
has  been  housed,  in  a  moment.  The  ends  of  the  fleeces  exposed  to  the 
wintry  weather  do  not  look  like  wool  but  like  felt ;  and  when  put  in  the. 
mill,  being  dead,  work  ofi*,  and  are  an  entire  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 
His  lambs  grew  better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  He  never  lost  more 
than  one  or  two  sheep  in  winter ;  his  losses  were  in  the  summer,  and 
then  generally  only  by  accident. 

Mr.  Rbed  :  How  do  you  keep  your  sheep  from  dying  in  the  winter  ? 

Mr.  ScovEL  had  but  one  way,  and  that  was  to  keep  them  under  tight 
sheds,  with  the  hay  overhead,  large  boxes,  perfectly  tight,  with  racks 
spread  through  the  shed,  with  rounds  and  mangers.  The  hay  was 
taken  and  spread  through  the  racks  three  times  a-day.  Sheep  on  a  hot 
sultry  day  will  not  eat  half  so  much  as  they  will  on  a  cool -day,  with  a 
keen,  cutting  north  wind.  On  such  a  day  they  want  double  the  usual 
feed  to  keep  them  up.  There  were  some  who  fed  them  just  as  much 
on  a  warm,  sultry  day  as  on  a  cold  day,  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
feed  would  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  destroyed.  A  comparison  of 
averages,  as  to  the  cost  of  breeding  and  feeding  on  his  plan  and  that  of 
some  of  his  neighbors,  showed  a  large  per  centage  in  his  favor.  His 
friend  there,  Mr.  Curtis,  he  knew,  bred  Saxony  bucks  on  Merinos,  and 
consequently  got  a  pretty  safe  kind  of  wool  i    but  there  were  few  mem 
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who  could  manage  grade  sheep  as  well  as  he  did.  But  he  would  re- 
peat, he  believed  that  the  fleeces  of  the  Saxony  bucks  from  Germany 
would  average  as  much  as  that  of  any  Merino  sheep  put  in  the  same 
condition,  cleansed  and  ready  for  the  card.  He  had  an  hospital,  a  place 
30  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  and  on  each  side  stalls  done  off  with  racks  and 
mangers,  where  he  put  any  of  his  flock  that  were  sick  or  feeble.  To  these 
he  would  give  a  little  grain.  Here  was  another  difliculty  with  many  farm- 
ers; when  they  had  a  sheep  run  down,  or  a  little  sick,  they  put  them  up  and 
feed  them  with  grain  so  strong  as  to  set  them  a  scouring,  and  they 
would  not  live  24  hours.  They  should  take  them  up  early  and  feed 
them  sparingly  with  grain.  He  kept  different  ages  and  flocks  by  them- 
selveSy  feeding  them  with  grain  every  day.  He  used  stalls  for  bucks 
during  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  fed  them  as  much  as  they  want. 

M.  Blanchard  :  Do  you  have  any  reference,  in  the  construction  of 
your  racks,  as  to  whether  the  hay  seed  gets' into  their  necks  or  not. 

Mr.  ScoYBL  said  he  did,  and  that  that  was  a  most  important  matter. 
Sheep  kept  so  as  to  allow  the  hay  seed  to  get  upon  them,  had  their 
necks  spoiled,  filled  up  and  matted,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  cloth  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  He  took  a  three  or  four  inch  scantling  and  put 
rounds  in  two  feet  long  and  three  inches  apart,  and  on  the  bottom  of 
the  scantling,  he  nailed  a  board  20  or  24  inches  wide,  and  this  being  so 
put  up,  that  the  sheep  can  just  get  in  their  noses,  any  hay  seed  there* 
fore  goes  into  the  manger,  where  the  sheep  would  eat  every  thing  close 
up.  It  was  handy,  also,  if  it  was  desired  to  give  them  salt.  His  sheep 
eat  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  feed  per  day. 

Mr.  Blanchabd,  of  Einderhook,  remarked  that  there  were  wool 
growers  in  difl^erent  sections  who  were  growing  Merino  sheep,  and  he 
believed  they  were  on  the  right  road.  They  were  successful  in  busi- 
ness, and  were  contributing  their  full  share  towards  the  supply  of  wool 
in  the  country.  Again,  there  were  a  class  of  wool  growers  who  grew 
Saxony  sheep,  and  he  thought  they  also  were  on  the  right  road.  Their 
skill  in  breeding,  location  and  success,  were  abundant  proof  that  they 
were  makvpg  their  flocks  profitable,  and  they  also  supplied  the  demand 
for  that  kind  of  wool.  Now,  if  the  impression  goes  abroad,  that  Merino 
sheep,  in  cleansing,  shrinks  60  per  cent.,  and  Saxony  only  25  or  28 
per  cent.,  it  would  be  making  30  per  cent,  difference  on  the  value  of 
the  same  quantity  of  wool.  His  observation  led  him  to  join  issue  on 
this  point.  In  order  to  test  this  question,  about  four  years  since  he  sold 
an  Eastern  mailufacturer  several  parcels  of  wool.  Some  were  pure 
blooded  Saxony,  one  of  the  best  flock  in  the  country ;  some  were  grade 
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aheep,  and  one  fleece  in  particular  might  be  termed  a  Merino  fleece. 
The  fleeces  were  heavy  and  in  good  condition.  From  11  of  them  he 
made  selections,  and  asked  the  manufacturer  to  give  him  the  result  of 
his  operations  in  regard  thereto.  The  Saxony  fleece  shrunk  33  per 
cent. ;  the  heaviest  of  the  11  fleeces  shrunk  47,  if  he  recollected  right ; 
at  any  rate,  there  was  just  14  per  cent,  difference.  In  making  a  com- 
parison of  shrinking  qualities,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  various 
classes  of  wool.  He  believed  it  to  be  universally  conceded  by  manu- 
facturers, that  the  higher  the  grade  of  sheep  the  more  animal  oil  was 
there ;  and  therefore,  in  calculating  the  shrinking,  the  average  of  the 
fleece  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Howard  wished  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  grub  in  the 
head  of  sheep.  He  had  examined  the  heads  of  many  sheep,  and  in  all  of 
them  had  found  the  presence  of  worms,  and  the  result  was  be  had  never 
seen  anything  to  induce  the  belief  that  sheep  died  of  grub  in  the  head. 
Several  years  ago  there  was  a  great  mortality  among  sheep  in  Vermont, 
New-Hampshire  and  Maine,  which  was  ascribed  to  grub  in  the  head.  He 
made  a  very  extensive  examination,  and  in  almost  every  instance  it  was 
evident  that  they  died  of  the  liver  rot.  He  believed  grub  in  the  head  could 
nbt  produce  death.  He  had  found  the  worm  in  all  its  stages,  even  to  the 
chrysalis,  in  the  heads  of  healthy  sheep.  As  to  the  best  kinds  of  sheep, 
that  depended  on  the  location  and  management.  It  was  better, he  believed, 
to  have  more  than  one  kind.  A  proper  way  to  decide  the  question  would  be 
a  course  of  regular  experiments,by  which  the  cost  of  keeping  of  each  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sheep  could  be  tested  and  compared.  It  had  been  said  that 
you  could  keep  two  sheep  weighing  200  lbs.  as  cheap  as  one  sheep  of 
the  same  weight.  But  was  this  opinion  justified  by  a  comparison  with 
man,  swine,  or  any  other  animals  in  regard  to  which  experiments  bad 
been  made  ?  Col.  Sherwood  l^ad  been  engaged  in  feeding  cattle  for 
years,  and  his  experience  was,  that  it  was  no  guide  at  all.  He  had  some- 
times found  that  one  who  would  not  gain  a  pound  a  day,  would  eat  as 
much  as  one  who  gained  four  pounds  a  day.  It  seemed  to  him,  a  proper 
criterion  in  regard  to  this  matter  would  be  the  amount  of  profit  realized 
from  a  given  extent  of  land  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a  different  kind 
of  sheep  on  each,  and  then  each  parcel  being  charged  with  its  own  ex- 
penses, a  comparison  of  the  two  would  show  which  realized  the  most 
profits.  This  continued  through  a  series  of  years  with  a  succession  of 
similar  results,  would  establish  a  state  of  facts,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  desired  by  wool  growers.  Again  it  was  evident  from  our  grow- 
V^i  population,  which  Jiad  to  be  fed,  that  mutton  is  becoming  an  impor- 
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tant  staple,  and  this  coupled  with  the  fact  that  difierent  kinds  of  wool 
were  reqaired,  would  make  the  raising  of  mutton  as  profitable  and  per- 
haps more  so,  than  any  other  business.  He  knew  of  some  individuals 
engaged  in  the  business,  who  had  made  handsome  profits.  The 
wool  either  of  Soutlidown  or  common  sheep,  was  worth  from  25  to 
28  cents,  and  weighed  generally  from  3  to  3  1-2  pounds  per  fleece. 
Long  wools  were  required  for  various  kinds  of  worsted  and  carpets^ 
and  the  wool  of  this  variety  of  sheep  was  worth  from  25  to  28 
cents,  and  their  fleeces  averaged  5  to  6  pounds.  He  had  known  the 
tfock  of  one  farmer  which  averaged  7  pounds.  It  was  a  question  to 
be  determined  whether  the  English  varieties  of  sheep  should  be 
raised  for  mutton,  or  whether  it  was  not  better  to  breed  a  kind  of  sheep 
for  our  own  purposes.  There  was  a  kind  raised  in  Canada,  something 
hke  the  English  Leicestershire,  which  were  highly  prized  by  the  Boston 
butchers.  As  to  the  difference  between  Saxon  and  Merino  sheep — he 
understood  the  Saxony  to  be  originally  the  Spanish  Merino  changed  by 
cultivation  and  it  was  a  question  therefore,  where  we  should  begin  to  draw 
the  difference,  whether  in  a  sheep  a  year  removed,  or  ten  years  or  how 
many. 

JSr.  ScovEL  inquired,  whether  in  rearing  Eilglish  sheep  for  mutton,  it 
would  not  be  necessar}*  to  Veep  them  in  separate  stalls,  like  fat  cattle, 
and  also  whether  a  flock  of  1,000  could  live  on  a  farm,  let  it  be  ever  so 
rich. 

Ur.  HowABD  had  never  known  more  than  300  or  400  kq>t  by  any 
man  in  this  country.  He  did  not  think  they  need  be  herded  together  in 
large  numbers;  but  all  knew  that  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Duke  of  Bue- 
cleogh,  that  he  kept  15,000  sheep;  and  many  English  farmers  kept 
large  flocks  of  from  2  to  3,000. 

lir.  ScoTSL  thought  himself,  that  sheep  did  not  often  die  with  grub 
in  the  bead.  From  his  observation,  they  were  always  to  be  found  in  the 
head  of  sheep  in  the  winter  season.  Sheep  were  often  known  to  snort 
like  a  horse,  and  it  was  then  that  they  often  threw  off  the  grub.  When 
by  exposure  9r  anything  else,  the  sheep  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  be 
unable  to  throw  off  these  grubs,  their  death  was  frequently  the  result. 

Mr.  BS£D  asked  Mr.  Blanchard  to  describe  what  was  considered  a 
good  sample  of  wool. 

Mr.  Blamchard  would  rather  show  than  describe  such  a  thing.  He 
hardly  knew  how  to  begin.  It  was  called  a  good  specimen  of  wool, 
when  the  fibres  had  a  uniform,  regular  length.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  fine  wool^-one  the  natural  result  of  pure  blood,  and  the  other  of 
^ase  or  unnatural  growth.    It  was  rather  difficult  to  describe  with- 
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out  having  a  sample  before  him.  Where  the  sheep  had  been  exposed 
to  the  wet,  the  fibres  were  uneven,  and  weak  in  the  center,  so  that 
when  wound  up,  [here  Mr.  B.,  with  a  piece  of  wool,  described  what  he 
meant,]  it  would  not  make  a  thread  of  uniform  thickness.  To  be  good, 
it  should  be  uniform  in  its  thickness  from  one  end  to  another.  Mr.  B. 
then  referred  to  the  patent  report,  as  furnishing  other  particulars  on  this 
head. 

Mr.  Rbbd  asked  if,  when  sheep  were  sheared  early,  and  turned  into 
the  storm,  it  did  not  injure  the  wool. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  it  was  from  the  fact  that  when  sheep  are 
exposed  to  the  water,  the  ends  of  the  wool  are  injured.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  so  regarded  where  they  grow  the  best  wools ;  the  sheep  are 
never  suffered  to  go  into  the  water  from  year  to  year.  They  are  not 
turned  into  the  grass  even  till  the  dew  is  off. 

Mr.  ScoYBL  said  that  sheep  were  injured,  too,  by  starting  their  feed 
too  soon  after  feeding  is  commenced. 

Mr.  Seed  asked  to  have  the  top  of  a  good  specimen  of  wool  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Blanchaed  said  that  it  should  be  square  and  even,  of  the  same 
thickness  at  the  ends  as  in  the  middle;  not  smooth,  like  a  plane  board, 
but  standing  in  clusters,  which  he  called  staplee. 

And  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MEETING  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOL. 

A  conversational  meeting,  for  the  discussion  of  the  above  subject, 
was  held  at  the  1st  Presbyterian  church,  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  11th. 

Mr.  Dblafield,  of  Seneca  county,  on  taking  the  chair,  after  having 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  proceeded  to  remark  that  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  about  seven-eights  of  the  population  of  this  State  were 
agriculturists,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  such  an  Institution  as  the 
one  proposed.  The  subject  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  and  a  movement  had  been  made  in  reference 
to  this  important  matter.  He  had  often  asked  himself  the  question, 
how  it  was  that  the  practical  farmers  had  paid  so  little  regard  to  this 
subject  ?  It  struck  him  that  they,  of  all  others,  needed  education — an 
elementary  education  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge.  The  far- 
mer needed  a  knowledge  of  law  to  enable  him  to  act  in  a  judicial 
capacity  ;  a  knowledge  of  medicine  in  order  to  encounter  the  diseases 
to  which  he  is  subjected  while  far  away  from  the  places  where  medical 
skill  can  be  obtained.    In  short»  he  needed  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
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yarious  branches  of  science.  He  hoped  if  there  were  lawyers  in  the 
house,  they  would  not  be  offended  when  he  said  that  the  farmers  could 
settle  their  disputes  without  their  aid,  and  there  was  no  actual  necessity 
for  their  services.  Farmers  were  too  content  to  let  their  children  re- 
ceiye  only  the  common  rudiments  of  education  ;  they  needed  something 
more ;  they  needed  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  matters  with  which  they 
had  to  deal.  Our  schools  and  colleges  instructed  their  sons  in  the  more 
abtrnse  departments  of  education,  but  unfortunately  led  away  their 
minds  from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  hence  were  of  little  use  to 
the  fanner's  son.  The  farmer's  son  needed  such  an  education  as  would 
cnaUe  him  to  cultivate  the  earth  intelligently — to  know  what  he  does 
and  why  he  does  it — to  know  from  facts  derived  from  research,  that 
what  he  does  is  right  and  not  because  his  father  or  his  neighbor  did  so 
before  him. 

Hon.  Sah'l  Creevse,  of  Saratoga,  apologized  by  saying  that  his 
friends  had  taken  the  liberty  of  posting  him  up  as  one  who  was  to  open 
the  discussion  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blunt,  of  N.  Y.,  and  this  was 
the  first  notice  he  had  of  the  part  he  was  expected  to  take.  Having 
given  the  subject  some  consideration  he  would  submit  such  views  as 
seemed  to  him  important.  He  proceeded  to  remark  that  education 
upon  any  subject  presupposed  the  want  of  it.  He  found  that  this  sub- 
ject of  an  Agricultural  School  met  with  more  opposition  from  farmers 
than  from  any  other  class.  Professional  and  educated  men  readily 
yielded  assent  to  it.  But,  says  the  farmer,  "  what  do  we  want  to  know 
about  yonr  chemistry  and  your  geology,  in  order  to  raise  our  corn  and 
potatoes  ?  We  know  it  all  now."  The  fact  was,  the  farmer  needed 
education  in  his  profession  just  as  much  as  the  lawyer  and  the  physician, 
who  were  obliged  to  spend  years  of  time  to  qualify  them  for  success  in 
their  pursuits.  The  farmer  had  a  mistaken  notion  that  his  was  a  sub- 
ordinate pursuit.  Was  it  so  ?  What  progress  would  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic  make  with  as  little  knowledge  of 
their  respective  occupations,  as  the  farmer  has  ordinarily  pf  his  ?  Such 
a  question  might  startle  those  who  can  raise  such  good  crops ;  but 
might  not  the  fact  of  their  raising  fine  crops  be  perchance  because  they 
had  hit  upon  the  course  which  science  indicated  ?  What  did  they 
know  of  the  nature  of  the  soils  they  cultivated  ?  What  could  they  tell 
of  the  composition  of  clay,  sand  or  muck  ? 

Science  has  already  done  much  and  is  still  doing  more  to  shed  light 
upon  our  path.  It  has  taught  us  the  elements  constituting  a  fertile  soil 
and  those  of  a  barren  one.  It  has  taught  us  the  elements  found  in  all 
the  fertilizing  agents  or  manures,  within  our  reach,  whether  of  mineral. 
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Yegetable  or  animal  formation.  Hence  we  are  shown  what  admix- 
tures of  soil  to  make  to  supply  with  one  the  deficiencies  of  the  oth3r. 
It  has  taught  us  what  manures  to  apply  to  sterility  to  produce  feriility. 
It  has  taught  us  the  elements  constituting  the  plants  of  our  agricultu- 
ral crops.  Hence  we  may  determine  what  crop  we  may  expect  most 
successfully  to  place  upon  any  given  soil,  and  what  manures  are  best 
suited  to  its  growth. 

Science  has  also  taught  us  the  elements  constituting  the  different 
parts  of  our  domestic  animals,  from  which  useful  suggestions  are  ob- 
tained for  feeding  them  according  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  For  in* 
stance  it  is  found  that  our  Indian  corn  contains  elements  calculated  to 
fatten  the  animal,  but  not  those  that  strengthen  the  muscles  so  much  as 
those  found  in  our  oats.  The  one,  therefore,  should  be  fed  for  one  pur- 
pose and  the  other  for  another.  This  principle  has  been  tested  in  prac- 
tice through  the  agency  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  A  pair  of  ox- 
en of  about  equal  weight  and  equal  vigor,  were  put  at  hard  work,  and 
one  fed  upon  com  and  the  other  upon  oats,  of  equal  weight,  daily,  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  each  with  a  full  supply  of  hay.  It  was  found 
that  the  one  fed  on  oats  soon  got  the  mastery  at  the  draft  oyer  his  mate» 
and  maintained  it  so  long  as  he  was  so  fed.  The  feed  was  then  rever- 
sed for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  corn-fed  ox  when  put  upon  oats 
immediately  recovered  his  power,  and  obtained  the  mastery  over  his 
late  superior,  and  maintained  it  to  the  end.  Science  and  experiment 
have  here  established  a  fact  of  vast  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this 
state  in  feeding  their  laboring  animals.  Still,  with  hundreds  of  such 
experiments  and  such  results  before  us,  there  are  too  many  of  our 
own  class  among  us  who  are  daily  telling  us  that  our  agricultural  books 
and  our  agricultural  papers  are  not  worth  reading,  and  that  agricul- 
tural science  is  a  "  kumbug.''  To  such  I  can  only  say,  if  you  do  not 
cast  about  you  and  do  not  read,  you  are  in  great  danger  of  being  left 
behind. 

True  it  is,  books  alone,  without  practical  application,  would  be  slow 
to  make  a  good  farmer.  The  professor  of  mathematics,  directly  from 
the  schools,  with  all  his  books,  would  doubtless  make  a  sorry  figure  in 
navigating  the  ship  in  a  storm,  and  might  receive  useful  lessons  from 
the  less  educated  shipmate.  But  when  the  science  of  the  mathema- 
tician is  added  to  the  practice  of  the  sailor  the  accomplished  nayigator 
is  produced. 

The  practical  farmer,  so  boastingly  calling  himself,  may,  if  he  has 
fallen  upon  a  fertile  spot,  succeed  for  years  and  get  tolerable  crops,  by 
following  in  the  old  track,  without  the  lights  of  science,  and  probably  for 
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the  reason  that  he  has  accidentally  hit  upon  the  course  which  science 
would  indicate.  But  in  a  large  portion  of  the  long  cultivated  parts  of 
our  country,  the  fertility  of  tho  soil  has  heen  exhausted  by  those  hered- 
itary systems,  if  systems  they  may  be  called,  and  nothing  but  science  and 
nitelligence  will  produce  restoration. 

If  the  man  without  reading,  and  without  books,  6n  finding  his  crops 
failing  under  a  long  and  exhausting  course,  can  be  induced  at  all  to 
seek  improvement  through  experiment,  he  is  as  likely  to  make  the 
wrong  application  as  the  right.  He  has  seen  his  neighbor  restore  a 
field  by  the  application  of  lime,  and  concludes  his  fields  have  the  same 
disease  and  must  be  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  He  lays  out  his  money 
to  make  the  experiment  and  fails.  Another  neighbor  has  succeeded 
with  plaster,  and  his  money  is  again  spent  upon  that,  without  success, 
and  so  he  goes  on  exhausting  the  catalogue  of  manures,  and  exhausting 
his  purse,  until  he  gives  up  in  despair,  sells  out  to  a  reading  farmer  and 
goes  to  Wisconsin  or  Texas,  where  he  can  begin  again  his  exhausting 
process  upon  a  new  and  fertile  spot.  His  reading  successor  examines 
his  worn  out  soil,  or  has  it  done  for  a  few  shillings,  and  finds  it  entirely 
exhausted  and  destitute  of  the  essential  element  q{  potash.  He  applies 
a  few  bushels  of  ashes  instead  of  lime,  in  which  latter  the  soil  already 
abounds,  and  his  crops  are  soon  doubled.  Instances  similar  to  this  are 
occurring  daily  around  us.  I  pkce  m3rself  with  the  rest  when  I  say  that 
no  class  of  men  in  this  country  know  so  little  of  the  business  they 
follow,  as  do  our  farmers. 

The  lawyer  spends  one  third  of  a  life  at  books  to  fit  himself  to  enter 
his  profession,  and  then  studies  by  day  and  night  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  understand  his  business  and  do  his  duty.  The  divine  is  found 
spending  all  the  days  of  an  entire  life  at  his  books,  to  maintain  his 
standing  and  discharge  his  duties.  The  physician  also  enters  his  pro- 
fession  only  through  a  long  course  of  severe  study,  and  then  all  his  life 
while  a  **  practical  j^Aywcfan,"  spends  every  spare  moment  at  his  books, 
to  see  what  the  skill  and  the  experiments  of  others  are  doing.  The 
commercial  man  and  the  manufacturer  spend  their  time  at  their  busi- 
ness, and  their  talents  in  studying  the  course  of  trade  and  the  state  of 
the  markets.  The  artizan  of  every  craft,  after  years  of  apprentice- 
ship, spends  his  days  at  his  work  and  his  nights  at  his  books,  to  learn 
tnd  perfect  himself  in  the  mysteries  of  his  art  and  to  understand  the 
juice  current  of  his  wares. 
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But  the  farmer  is  thoaght  to  be  horn  with  aU  the  kaowledge  necesia- 
ry  for  his  calliog,  and  that  learning  and  science  are  ipatters  for  other 
folks  to  trouble  themselves  about ;  when  in  fact  how  little  do  we  know 
even  of  good  practical  farming,  to  say  nothing  of  icimtific.  What 
do  most  of  us  know  of  the  component  parts  of  the  soil  we  cuki* 
vate,  in  what  they  are  deficient,  and  the  cheapest  and  best  means  to 
supply  such  deficiencies ;  and  what  do  we  know  of  the  elements  in  the 
manures  we  are  constantly  using.  Still  we  go  on  blindfold,  applying 
and  miqdng  the  one  with  the  other,  sometimes  with  good  effect,  some- 
times with  bad,  and  sometimes  with  no  eflTect  at  all.  What  should  we 
think  of  the  man  who  should  enter  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and 
proceed  to  throw  together  his  alkalies,  his  acids  and  his  metals,  without 
any  knowledge  of  their  properties  or  of  their  affinities,  and  then  tell  us 
he  expected  certain  results.  We  should  expect  to  see  him  burn  his  fia- 
gers,  at  least  if  he  did  not  get  blown  up,  and  yet  the  admixture  of  soil, 
the  application  of  manures,  and  the  cultivation  of  our  crops,  is  a  con- 
stant but  enlarged  chemical  process. 

But  to  be  more  practical.  How  few  of  us  can  tell  with  any  approxi- 
mation to  certainty,  the  difference  in  effect,  in  the  first  and  the  succeed- 
ing crops,  of  applying  manures,  in  mixing  them  with  the  surface,  or 
turning  them  under  the  furrow  ?  What  portion  of  us  understand  the 
principles  of  draining  and  of  irrigation,  and  the  expense  of  each  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  ?  Again,  what,  as  a  class,  do  we  know  of  cor- 
rect systems  of  breeding  and  improving  farm  stock  ?  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  our  animals  ?  of  their  diseases  and  their  proper  treat- 
ment? Enlightened  practical  agriculture,  aided  by  the  lights  of 
science,  is  daily  solving  and  settling  many  of  these  questions  which 
are  of  much  importance  to  us,  but  questions  which,  in  our  confidence 
that  we  know  all,  have  never  even  occurred  to  many  of  us.  But 
thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  dark  days  of  our  agriculture 
are  passing  away,  and  light  is  breaking  upon  it  so  clear  "that  he  thai 
rujii  may  reai^^  and  he  that  does  not  read  will  be  run  away  from. 

Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  done  in  this  State,  to  furnish  the 
means  for  a  good  agricultural  education.  The  State  Society  has  repeat- 
edly addressed  the  Legislature  upon  this  subject,but  with  little  effect  until 
last  winter.  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  last  Legislature,  feeling 
the  importance  and  the  necessity  for  an  institution  for  instruction  in  that 
branch  of  knowledge,  aware  also  that  the  public  voice  was  loudly  calling 
for  it,  asked  their  attention  to  the  subject,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a 
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suitable  appropriation  for  the  establiskment  of  an  Agricultural  School 
connected  with  a  farm  for  practical  husbandry.  •The  lesult  has  been, 
the  appointment,  by  the  Governor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, of  eight  commissioners,  one  from  each  judicial  district,  to  mature 
and  report  apian  for  such  a  school  connected  with  a  farm,  with  plans  for 
buildings  and  the  probable  expense  That  commission  will  report  a  plan 
to  the  Grovemor,  \^hich  he  will  communicate  to  the  next  Legislature. 
Strong  expectations  are  entertained  that  the  project  will  find  favor  with 
the  law  making  power,  that  an  appropriation  will  be  made  and  the  in- 
dtitution  be  commenced. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  farmers,  on  their  produce  sent  to  market, 
and  on  the  merchandize  they  consume,  pay  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  the  canal  tolls.    These  tolls,  for  the  half  of  a  single  month,  would 
famish  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  whole  expense  of  such  an  institu- 
tion and  a  find  to  maintain  it.    It  only  remams  for  the  farmers  them- 
selves and  friends  of  Agriculture  in  the  State,  to  be  true  to  themselves, 
and  the  work  will  be  accomplished.  Such  an  institution  should  be  compe- 
tent to  accommodate,  in  the  beginning,  at  least  250  pupils.    The  expense 
should  be  put  so  low  as  to  open  it  to  the  sons  of  almost  every  farmer  or  other 
persons  who  should  desire  to  share  in  its  benefits.    This  can  to  some  ex- 
tent be  effected  by  the  partial  labor  of  the  pupil  as  a  part  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  may  th^e  be  taught  practical  and  scientific  farming.  He  will  be 
taught  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  the  component  parts  of 
each,  the  adaptation  of  every  crop  to  its  appropriate  soil,  the  best  time 
and  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  crop,  the  best  and 
cheapest  mode  «f  euhivating,  maturing  and  securing  it.    He  will  be 
taught  %he  value,  and  the  best  neans  of  procuring  or  furnishings  and 
the  best  mode  of  applying  manures,  under  any  supposable  circumstan- 
ces; the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  fencing;  the  best  and  cheapest  mode 
of  draiaisg  and  of  irrigation.    Again,  he  will  be  taught  what  most  of  us 
might  be  usefully  taught,  general  farm  management^  by  which  the  wboie 
work  of  the  seasun  can  be  best  4lone  and  at  the  least  expense.    He  will 
be  taught  fam  accounts.    He  will  receive  instruction  in  all  the  vurie* 
ties  ef  farm  stock ;  how  to  distinguish  the  difierent  breeds,  and  grades, 
aid  the  best  iftodes  of  breeding  and  feeding.    Bspedally  will  he  be 
Uoght,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  distingoish  the  different  f  nalities  of  the 
borse,  his  good  and  bad  points,  and  his  adaptation  to  particular  service, 
the  dneases  to  which  he  tmi  other  animals  are  subject,  the  symptoms 
0  each  disease  and  the  best  mode  of  treaimeDt 
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He  will  be  taught  gardening,  the  planting,  grafting,  budding  and 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  in  all  their  varieties.  All  this  is  **  practical  farm* 
ing,*^  And  do  not  our  sons  and  we  ourselves  want  instruction  in  it  ? 
The  pupils  there  will  receive  instruction  in  mathematics  and  land  sur- 
veying, in  mechanics  and  its  principles,  in  mineralogy,  in  geology,  in 
agricultural  chemistry  and  botany,  in  history  and  belles-letters.  In  fine, 
if  he  has  capacity,  he  will  receive  an  education  which  will  fit  him  for 
the  successful  cultivation  and  management  of  his  farm,  to  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  social  circle,  to  fill  the  local  offices  in  his  town  and 
county,  and  to  appear  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  constituency  upon 
the  fioors  of  our  state  and  national  Legislatures.  When  our  farmers  are 
thus  educated,  as  I  trust  they  will  soon  begin  to  be,  farming  will  no 
longer  be  a  business  of  guess  work,  nor  of  degradation,  nor  will  the 
farmer  be  held  in  a  subordinate  position,  go  where  he  may. 

With  owners  thus  educated,  how  soon  would  most  of  our  farms  put  ob 
a  new  dress.  Our  swamps  and  bogs,  most  of  them  store  houses  of  valu- 
able manure,  would  be  unlocked,  and  their  treasures  made  available  as 
fertilizing  agents.  Our  marshes  and  unseemly  quagmires  would  be 
drained  and  maae  productive ;  our  motly  herds  and  flocks  would  give 
place  to  beauty,  symmetry^  thrift  and  profit ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  agricultural  property  of  the  State  would  be  enhanced  to  an  amount 
which  it  would  not  now  be  safe  to  mention. 

To  the  man  thus  educated,  the  farm  wonld  be  a  scene  of  attraction 
and  entertainment.  As  a  naturalist,  he  would  find  in  the  animals  about 
bim,  and  the  insects  in  his  path,  objects  constantly  drawing  his  atten- 
tion, and  inviting  his  study.  As  a  geologist,  he  would  find  in  every 
rock,  every  boulder  and  every  rod  of  ground,  matter  for  examination  ani 
classification.  As  a  chemist,  from  the  admixture  of  soils^  the  applica- 
tion of  the  variously  compounded  manures ;  in  the  germination  ef  seeds 
and  the  vegetation  of  plants,  he  would  find  bis  fields  an  enlarged  but 
un^ring  laboratory,  where  the  principles  of  his  science  axe  as  obviously  . 
and  with  as  much  fidelity  elaborated  as  over  the  retort  and  crueible  in 
the  lecture  room. 

As  a  pursuit,  farming  induces  an  equanimity  of  temper  and  a  spirit 
of  contentment  more  than  any  other.  Riots  and  outbredcs  are  unknown 
among  farmers.  On  the  contrary,  sobriety,  morality,  and  orderly  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  society  and  the  laws  of  the  land  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen.  Even  now,  without  the  education  which  their  class  demands^ 
they  are  the  happiest  of  our  men  and  the  best  of  our  citizens. 

True,  wealth  is  not  so  rapidly  acquired  upon  the  farm  as  sometimes 
elsewhere.    The  commercial  man,  often,  by  a  turn  in  the  market  makea 
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more  money  in  a  few  days  than  the  farmer  does  in  years.  So,  too, 
does  the  commercial  man,  by  an  adverse  turn  in  the  market,  or  by  a 
iingle  sea  storm,  loose,  in  a  single  day  the  avails  of  a  long  life  of  toil 
and  solicitude.  The  gains  of  a  farmer  are  less,  so  are  his  hazards;  and 
it  may  be  added,  the  gains  of  the  farmer  are  small,  and  so  are  his 
wants. 

A  man  with  a  capital  too  small  to  embark  in  commercial  pursuits  can, 
with  a  well-managed  farm,  place  himself  in  a  state  of  independence  and 
of  mental  quiet,  hardly  to  be  found  even  amongst  the  most  opulent  of 
those  engaged  in  the  more  adventurous  pursuits  of  life.  A  farmer, 
though  paying  more  taxes  and  bearing  more  of  the  public  burthens  than 
any  others  of  his  means,  he  does  these  without  complaint.  He  enjoys  the 
good  market  and  submits  to  the  bad  with  equanimity.  Neither  drought 
nor  flood  disheartens  him.  His  stores  will  supply  his  present  wants, 
and  he  looks  forward  to  the  returning  season  to  bring  him  relief. 
His  Yoice  is  not  heard  at  the  door  of  our  State  or  national  Legislature, 
asking  special  laws  for  his  benefit,  or  for  the  protection  of  his  interests. 
If  the  nation  taxes  him  lightly  in  the  shape  of  duties,  he  is  gratified ;  if 
heavily,  he  submits  and  pays.  He  doee  not  discharge  his  men  or  stop 
his  plow  because  his  taxes  are  high  and  his  markets  low.  The  press 
does  not  groan  nor  is  the  public  ear  dinned  with  his  complaints.  Who- 
ever may  throw  up  his  business  and  discharge  his  laborers  because  his 
profits  do  not  suit  him,  the  farmer  is  found  at  his  post  as  sure  as  seed- 
time  and  harvest  return.  These  are  the  men  that  should  find  favor 
with  the  public,  and  to  their  voice  should  our  law  makers  give  ear. 

The  farmers  of  this  State  have  fair  pron^ise  in  prospect.  The  in- 
crease of  demand  for  our  crops  is  more  than  the  increase  of  production. 
The  gro'T^th  of  our  manufacturing,  and  more  especially  of  our  commer- 
cial towns,  is  furnishing  an  increasing  demand  for  our  surplus.  The 
dty  of  New-Tork  alone,  with  its  environs,  have  this  day  a  population  of 
about  half  a  million,  all  consumers  of  our  produce,  and  none  producers. 
Bat  we  are  hereafter  to  look  with  confidence  beyond  this  for  a  market. 
A  more  liberal,  a  more  humane,  and  I  think  a  more  enlightened  policy 
is  finding  favor  with  the  statesmen  of  Great  Bjitain.  Her  restrictive 
policy  is  giving  way,  and  with  it  her  corn  laws  are  relaxed,  by  which 
our  grains,  our  provisions  and  our  dairies  are  admitted  into  her  markets 
OQ  more  favorable  terms.  Large  shipments  of  these  are  going  for- 
ward and  at  remunerating  prices.  Where  we  five  years  ago  sent  hun- 
dreds to  these  markets,  we  now  send  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thous- 
aods. 
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Statistics  show  that  we  can  send  breadstulA  to  England  at  a  profit 
and  undersell  the  producers  upon  the  continent.  The  farmers  of  west- 
em  New-York  can  send  their  flour  to  Liverpool  and  realize  a  profit  of 
about  two  dollars  per  barrel  over  cost  of  production  and  charges,  and 
then  successfully  compete  with  the  Russian  and  German  grower.  The 
Indian  com  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  now  finding  its  way  there  at 
good  prices,  with  no  fear  of  European  competition.  We  need  not  fear^ 
therefore,  to  improve  our  cultivation  and  increase  our  crops,  lest  we 
oreiBtock  the  market  and  bring  down  prices. 

Pcof.  NoRTOKyOf  Yale  College^  being  called  upon,  said,  that  for  two 
or  three  yean  he  had  been  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  scientific 
agf  icultuie,  and  b^  had  found  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improve* 
ment  in  farming,  arises  fram  the  fact  that  the  farmers  thought  they  knew 
mudi  as  was  necessary.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  three-fourihs  of 
tbia  kgislatora  were  farmers ;  yet  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  i\m 
a  am&ll  apssopriajtion  eoold  be  procured  for  the  difiusioa  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  farmers  knew  enough 
vtas  shown  by  the  deterioration  of  farms  in  many  parts  of  the  country* 
Aa  to  any  plana  jMr^posed,  he  waa  not  p^repared,  nor  did  he  think  ii 
prefer  ior  him  to  recommend  any  particular  one,  only  he  waa  strongly 
in  favor  0f  the  general  subject  of  education  among  farmers. 

Mr.  BircKtAHDv  of  Canada,  being  invited  to  give  his  views,  said,  he 
oofe»ixrred  itt  the  views  which  had  been  presented  in  relation  to  the 
casmeciaoft  oC  science  with  agriculture ;  but  thought  that  the  tendency 
of  the  high  scientific  attainments  was  to  create  a  distaste  for  manual 
labpr.  Whai  was  wanted  in  his  opinion,  was  a  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  really  scientific  men  to  induce  them  to  give  their  time  and 
services  to  the  subject*  An  education  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
mifbt  be  given  in  the  common  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  lean>> 
iag,  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Chiibman  submitted  a  few  remarks  stating  what  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  district  where  he  resided,  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  small  society  that  was  formed  some  years  ago.  One  man^ 
who  at  first  derided  the  idea  of  science  being  applied  to  agriculture,  at 
last  came  to  one  of  the  members  for  information  on  a  particular  subject 
and  generously  tendered  the  individual  93. 

Mrc  AirLEN,  of  Bufiido,  followed  with  some  remarks,  and  ofiTered  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  the  next  Legislature  to 
pass  a  law  making  an  appropriation  for  an  Agricultural  School. 

Mr.  Etans,  of  Madison  county,  desired  to  say  a  word  or  two  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  science  did   not 
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tend  to  create  a  dietaate  for  maiKial  labor  in  fanning,  but  on  the  eoo- 
.ti«7,  be  bad  (band  upon  introducing  tbis  brancb  o£  »tudy  into  the  in* 
sttlatkm  with  which  he  was  connected,  that  the  papils  became  more 
and  more  anxiovs  as  tbej  pursued  their  studies  to  follow  the  occapation 
of  fiffmiog. 

The  meeting  was  further  addressed  by  Messrs.  Chcbteb,  Bvcklamd 
ind  others,  and  then  adjourned  to  Itt^t  on  the  foUowing  evening  ai  the 
flame  piace. 

Wednesday  Evenings  September  12M. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Delafield,  the  chairman  of 
the  last  meeting.     He  remarked  that  when  they  assembled  last  evening 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education  attracted  their  attention  until  a  very 
kte  hour.     It  was  joyous  to  every  friend  of  agriculture  to  find  the  deep 
interest  manifested  on  that  occasion.     Since  then  he  had  ascertained 
one  or  two  facts,  interesting  to  all,  that  he  would  mention  before  the  dis- 
cussion ^as  entered  upon,  much  in  the  same  plain  and  desultory  man- 
ner that  he  addressed  them  last  evening,  with  the  object  of  presenting 
thoughts  and  views,  rather  to  provoke  public  attention  than  with  any 
idea  of  giving  information.    In  one  of  our  sister  States,  the  excellent 
and  thrifty  State  of  Maryland,  the  necessity  of  agricultural  education  had 
ahready  ezcitcfd  the  public  attention.    An  appropriation  was  made  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship 
of  agriculture;  and  it  had  been  substantially  and  well  filled,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  farmer,  and  he  need  not  add,  because  it  was  so  of  ne- 
cessity, to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  state.     He  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  act  under  which  that  professorship  was 
appointed,  but  if  he  understood  it,  the  plan  was  one  from  which  the 
farmer  would  derive  very  great  advantage  indeed,  and  the  State  abun- 
dant honor  as  well  as  compensation.    He  did  not  by  throwing  out  this 
fact  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  course  for  us  to  take,  but  he  thought 
that  agricultural  education  was  the  point  to  which  they  should  turn  their 
most-  devoted  attention.      Those  who  Were  too  far  advanced  in  life  to 
derive  much  benefit  therefrom,  would  secure  it  to  their  sons  and  chil- 
dren now  coming  forward,  who  stand  greatly  in  need  of  such  instruction. 
And  when  the  youth  of  the  country  should  have  been  thus  imbued  with 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  agricultural  education,  professorships  would 
imdonbtedly  grow  up  abundantly  as  the  demand  should  seek  supjily. 
They  had  before  and  among  them  that  evening  men  of  science  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  who  could  readily,  and  far  better  than  he, 
point  out  the  better  course  to  be  adopted  for  meeting  the  objects  in 
vitiw.    He  trusted  they  would  be  induced  to  give  some  practical  6hM^ 
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vations  upon  our  proposition.  He  said  awr  proposition — and  it  was  one 
that  he  esteemed  far,  very  far  beyond  any  other — and  he  would  be  pa^ 
mitted  to  say  that  he  thought  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
knowing,  and  being  long  conversant  with  other  professions  in  life,  and 
though  at  a  somewhat  late  period  he  entered  practically  upon  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  farmer,  he  could  now  judge  with  considerable  accuracy, 
perhaps,  of  its  value  as  compared  with  other  professions. 

He  would  not  detain  them  farther,  as  he  saw  before  him  Professor 
Mapes,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  connected  with  all  the  subjects  he  had 
touched  upon,  and  who  was  well  able  to  instruct  them  in  relation  there- 
to. He  was  very  sure  that  five  minutes  could  be  occupied  by  that  gen* 
tleman  that  would  bring  to  them  matter  for  hours,  aye  days  of  conside* 
eration,  the  results  of  which  might  last  them  for  years  to  come. 

Professor  Mapes  remarked,  that  he  felt  bis  position  to  be  extremely 
awkward,  both  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  audience  were  well 
known  to  have  a  knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected  with  agricultural 
education  superior  to  that  he  possessed,  and  from  the  high  eulogium 
passed  upon  him  by  the  president.  He  felt,  however,  the  importance  to 
the  nation  at  large,  of  their  acting  as  pioneers  in  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  education,  and  that  therefore  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be 
heard  on  the  occasion.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  before  entering  upon 
the  subject  proposed  for  the  evening^s  discussion  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  improvements  in  agriculture  of  more  recent  date;  and  he  Should 
do  SO)  not  as  a  chemist,  but  as  a  farmer  practically  engaged  in  the  busi* 
ness. 

In  the  £rst  place  with  a  view  to  understand  that  we  wish  to  bring 
about,  and  what  sort  of  education  this  must  be,  we  can  in  a  very  few 
words  refer  to  the  theory  of  vegetation  sufficiently  to  see  what  advan- 
tage w^  seek  to  derive  from  it.  We  know  that  vegetables  are  composed 
of  a  variety  of  substances,  and  for  our  present  purposes,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  those  existing  in  the  largest  quantities. 
Thus  we  know  that  turnips  are  principally  composed  of  water,  and  we 
know  also  that  on  removing  the  water  from  any  vegetable  the  great 
majority  of  the  mass  left  is  carbon.  If  we  place  in  an  iron  vessel  suf* 
ficiently  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  open  at  the  top,  an  amount  of  vegeta* 
ble  matter,  and  place  the  first  end  over  a  fire  we  get  rid  of  the  water 
by  evaporation,  and  in  a  little  while  we  find  we  have  the  charcoal  for 
a  majority  of  the  weight  of  the  vegetable.  Now  without  entering  fur* 
ther  on  this  point  let  us  look  how  this  charcoal  gets  there. 

We  know  that  the  atmosphere  contains  oxygen  gas,  and  we  know 
that  if  we  burn  charcoal  with  that,  the  coal  dissolves  and  forms  a  color* 
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leH  gas.  If  we  Utke  this  new  gai  or  carbooic  acid,  and  treat  it  in  a 
particular  manner,  we  re- produce  carbon.  We  know  also  that  25-l00th8 
of  the  ammonia  is  composed  of  this  carbonic  acid  gas.  Many  crops, 
tQch  as  clover  may  for  twenty  years  be  taken  from  the  land,  without 
sabtracting  from  it  a  particle  in  weight.  And  the  clover  will  be  even 
found  to  be  improved.  The  question  then  arises  whence  comes  this 
dover  ?  It  must  be  either  from  the  soil,  or  the  atmosphere,  for  the 
growing  plant  touches  nothing  else.  The  atmosphere  we  know,  con- 
tains the  amount  of  ammonia  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant 
Thus  for  instance  after  a  shower,  we  find  the  gardens  growing  with 
new  vigor,  but  if  we  draw  water  from  a  well  ahd  throw  on  the  plants, 
it  will  not  produce  the  same  effect.  It  was  the  rain  that  drew  the  am- 
monia from  the  atmosphere,  and  carried  it  to  the  root  of  the  plant, 
and  the  proof  was,  that  if  we  draw  water  from  a  cistern,  and  dissolve 
in  it  a  small  piece  of  ammonia,  then  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
lain  water,  and  we  can  perceive  no  perceptible  difference.  This  was  the 
practical  effect,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  many  had  tried  it.  Another 
question  arises,  by  what  property  in  the  soil  are  these  materials  receiv* 
ed?  Laying  aside  all  chemical  effects  connected  with  it,  and  looking 
at  the  physical  effects  only,  we  know  that  the  soil  has  the  power  to 
absorb  many  materials  with  peculiar  tenacity,  and  to  retain  them  until 
absorbed  by  the  growing  plant.  We  know  for  instance  that  charcoal 
dost  receives  ammonia,  and  will  retain  it,  even  with  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  beat,  until  the  root  of  the  plant  is  brought  in  contact  with 
it,  when  it  will  separate  the  charcoal  from  the  ammonia.  Now  we 
tappose  the  soil  to  have  this  property  itself  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  believe  it  due  to  the  carbonaceous  matter  contained  therein. 
We  find  that  whenever  we  mix  with  the  soil  articles  that  it  readily  de* 
composes,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere  and  does  do  so. 

The  Professor  here  illustrated  his  point  by  the  description  of  an 
experiment  by  which  in  a  cistern,  water  would  percolate  through  the 
gioand,  so  as  to  absorb  the  ammonia,'  and  leave  no  taste  behind.  It 
was  (he  said)  from  this  fact  alone  that  the  ammonia  in  your  wells  is 
absorbed  before  the  rain  reaches  it,  that  enables  you  to  drmk  it.  We 
Imow  that  a  fishy  duck  buried  under  the  soil  for  one  night  loses  its 
fishy  flavor,  and  if  cooked  the  next  day  resembles  tame  duck.  Now 
sU  the  other  materials  composing  plants  are  of  equal  importance 
to  their  growth  no  doubt,  but  not  to  the  extent  in  many  as  com* 
pared  to  those  spoken  of.  The  supply  of  carbon  is  constant,  and  is 
famished  by  its  very  consumption.  Every  stick  of  wood  burned,  and 
indeed  all  the  crop  of  '48  that  has  been  consumed  in  any  manner  be- 
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comes  carbonic  acid  gas  for  th^  creation  of  the  crop  of  1849,  while  all 
the  animal  matter  destroyed  in  1848  supplies  ammonia  for  1849.  No 
other  matter  performed  that  duty,  and  thus  we  were  permitted  to  play 
with  these  new  materials  as  with  a  toy,  presenting  them  to  you  one 
year  in  the  form  of  a  cabbage  and  another  as  a  tree.  They  go  back 
and  exist  again,  and  from  the  common  course  of  nature  again  take  the  ra- 
riety  of  shapes  they  first  assumed.  We  cannot  consume  it  at  all,  but 
merely  make  use  of  it  for  a  time,  and  back  it  goes  again  to  carry  out 
nature's  law.  Every  integrant  of  a  plant  is  just  as  important  as  this 
carbon.  Farmers  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  will  be  found 
manuring  most  indiscreetly. 

Where  he  lived,  where  phosphate  of  lime  was  needed,  fanners  would 
be  Uf»ing  manure  with  it,  and  not  receiving  any  benefit  therefrom. 
They  would  ask  if  such  or  such  an  article  was  good  for  manure,  and  re* 
,  ceiving  an  affirmative  answer,  put  it  in  without  reference  to  the  foot 
whether  it  contained  the  constituents  necessary  for  the  soil.  Manures, 
we  find  by  experience,  are  all  absorbed  within  34  inches  of  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  and  it  w^is  a  general  supposition  that  the  roots  of  plants  do 
not  penetrate  the  earth  to  a  greater  depth.  He  made  an  experiment  two 
years  since,  that  might  be  curious  to  some  present.  He  planted  a  hill 
of  com  on  a  knoll,  and  when  ripe,  he  attached  the  top  of  the  stalk  to  a 
pole,  and  washed  away  the  earth  with  water,  through  a  brass  noiri* 
pipe,  till  he  laid  the  roots  bare,  without  abrasing  them,  washing  away 
a  large  amount  of  soil.  He  found  the  roots  to  average  about  five  feet 
— ^very  few  less  than  that"- in  depth.  Now,  it  weuld  be  percieved  that 
if  the  soil  was  dag  to  a  great  depth  it  naturally  followed  that  these 
roots  would  hare  a  better  opportunity  of  penetrating  to  that  depth. 
The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  passing  through  the  roots  to  the  at- 
mosphere must  be  in  proportion  to  the  dbintegration  and  the  ammonia 
received.  If,  when  the  dews  fall,  the  ground  is  dug  to  a  great  depth, 
it  can  pass  into  the  soil,  and  will  not  be  carried  away  by  the  morning 
sun ;  but  if  it  be  confined  to  five  or  six  inches  of  soil,  the  sun  carries 
fl:way  the  ammonia  before  the  requirements  of  the  plant  make  use  of  it, 
and  so  large  an  amount  was  not  retained.  For  the  retention  of  mois^ 
ture  deep  disintegration  was  required.  If  a  pitcher  be  filled  with  ice, 
and  the  outside  be  wiped  perfectly  dry,  in  a  few  moments  it  would  be 
profusely  covered  with  drops  of  water.  We  know  that  it  is  condei»ed 
frotn  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  does  not  pass  through  the  pitcher.  If 
we  take  a  globe  of  glass  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer  in  the  open  field, 
and  then  fill  it  with  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it,  and  seal  it  up  and 
place  it  there  surrounded  with  ice,  in  a  few  moments  the  outside  would 
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be  found  covered  with  water.  This  proves  that  this  water  is  existing 
in  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  is  thus  condensed — and  the  greater 
the  surface,  the  more  water  is  condensed.  If  land  be  disintegrated  to  a 
considerable  depth,  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  condensation  of 
moistore  from  the  atmosphere  would  be  in  proportion.  Therefore,  in 
soils  well  disintegrated,  we  find  that  vegetables  do  not  suffer  from 
dnmght,  as  they  do  where  such  is  not  the  case.  This  fact  has  undoubt- 
ecHj  given  rise  to  sub^soil  plowing,  and  the  most  extensive  bene* 
fits  are  arking  from  its  use.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  lasc 
winter  in  Somerset  county,  NewJersey,  where  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  plowing  to  tbe  depth  of  some  four  or  five  inches  only.  This 
year  mere  than  one  hundred  sub*8oil  plows  are  in  use  there,  and  they 
now  plow  ten  or  fifteen  inches  deeper.  They  first  pk>w  with  tbe 
snr&ce  {down,  and  then  run  the  sub-soil  pbws  on  the  bottom  of  the 
finows ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  called  on  him  and  be  had  not 
fomd  a  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  imftoremtmU 

There  were  seme  facts  in  relation  to  under-draining.  By  under^ 
drains,  we,  in  the  first  place,  get  clear  of  the  water  in  tbe  soil,  and  there- 
fore get  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  which  takes  its  place. 
This  is  not  all.  We  dmve  other  benefits  from  under-drains,  besides 
getting  rid  of  water  and  the  admission  of  atmosphere  in  its  place,  to  the 
upper  sofL  Last  year  he  opened  the  upper  end  of  an  under-dnin,  and 
coosaqoently  a  current  of  air  obtained  a  circulation  through  it«  He 
planted  a  crop  across  it,  and  the  eAct  was  immediate  improvement  in 
the  crops,  and  the  reason  was  that  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  circulat- 
ed in  tbe  drain  supplied  the  roots  of  the  plants  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  gms,  Sec.  Not  only  that,  but  there  was  a  continual 
change  in  tiie  atmosphere  under  the  drain,  and  therefore  the  new 
saounta  €f  nM)i8ture  condensing  furnished  an  immediate  supply  of  am« 
inenitt.  We  know  also  that  if  we  manure  oats  ever  so  lightly,  they  will 
aometimes  lodge.  This  is  not  from  the  lack  of  ammonia,  but  of  the  soil 
which  it  stands  in  need  of.  The  Professor  described  the  composition  of 
silex  as  a  basis  of  fikit,  and  common  sand,  not  soluble  in  itself,  but  per- 
pectly  so  if  combined  with  potash.  Therefore,  a  farmer  would  find  the 
benefit  of  the  use  of  the  spent  lye  of  solipboiiing,  or  potash,  or  spent  ashes, 
te  either  contained  it  in  large  amounts. 

Be  was  sor^  Us  time  would  not  permit  hkn  to  go  elabormtely  inta 
tUs  auitter,  and  with  more  arrangement,  and  would  close  this  part  of 
the  subject  by  referring  to  instances  of  success,  where  agricultmral 
Wowledge  was  carried  to  great  perfection.  Look  at  Harsimus,  in  New^ 
imey,  opposite  Ndw-Tork,  where  market  gardetters  were  to  be  finrnd 
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paying  $50,  and  even  $100  per  acre,  rent,  and  making  money  at  that. 
So,  for  land  near  Philadelphia,  $70  per  acre,  rent,  were  paid  for  agri* 
cultaral  purposes,  and  large  profits  realized.  We  find  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  corn  raised  at  the  rate  of  150  shelled  hushels  to  the  acre.  We 
know  that  this  is  tremendously  above  the  average,  and  that  there  are 
but  few  instances  of  this  kind.  But  Mre  know  it  to  be  true,  and  further, 
that  this  very  land,  in  some  instances,  had  been  pronounced  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  com.  It  was  by  the  proper  application  of  agricultu** 
ral  science  that  these  things  had  been  brought  about.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago,  and  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  old  members, 
that  the  iron  plow-share  was  introduced,  or  brought  into  general  use, 
and  we  now  plow  seven  times  as  much  land,  with  less  labor,  in  the 
same  length  of  time  as  before. 

We  see  the  immense  benefits  these  improYemeiits  realize  to  our 
country,  and  still  we  had  no  school  or  arrangement  by  which  we  could 
foster  even  mechanical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist.  He 
is  not  even  supposed  to  be  able  to  direct  the  mechanic  how  to  make  his 
own  implements.  One  of  the  most  important  results  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  was  the  rendering  it  fashiona- 
ble. Laugh  at  the  word  as  we  may — until  it  did  become  so,  the  young 
men  could  not  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  to  it  as  readily  as  to  other 
professions,  or  even  be  induced  to  believe  that  (he  sciences  connected 
with  it  are  worthy  of  attention.  We  all  knew  that  the  farmers  gene- 
rally, at  the  north,  have  played  second  fiddle  to  the  merchants  about 
them  ;  and  gentlemen  at  the  south,  anxious  to  become  farmers,  to  get 
rid  of  the  obnoxious  word,  called  themselves  planters,  and  there  was 
found  in  the  southern  country  a  supposed  distinction  between  plant- 
ers and  farmers.  Education  alone  could  change  this  state  of  things. 
As  to  its  importance  as  a  pursuit,  it  was  only  necessary  to  observe  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  paid  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  do  not  receive  one-tenth  of  the  benefits  of  the  disbursement  of  this 
tax.  At  this  time  it  does  happen,  however,  that  we  need  a  portion  of 
this  one-tenth,  and  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  not  only  under- 
stand the  importance  of  Agricultural  education,  but  the  right  to  demand 
it,  and  to  call  on  the  Legislature  to  furnish  it. 

In  Germany  no  citizen  can  hold  a  public  ofiice  unlets  he  has  received 
the  honors  of  a  university,  and  therefore  every  farmer  was  anxious  to 
educate  his  son  for  the  station.  But  unfortunately,  the  fashion  there 
exists  that  an  educated  man  cannot  labor,  and  consequently  we  find  the 
wiffli  overrun  and  annoyed  with  po(Hr  German  scholars.  Now  let  lu 
look  where  labor  is  rendered  fashionable,  and  see  the  difllerence.   Corn- 
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moD  schools  have  existed  in  Scotland  from  an  early  date.  When  you  are 
looking  for  gardeners,  you  get  Scotchmen,  because  you  find  them  highly 
educated.  Labor  was  rendered  fashionable  at  home,  and  was  part  of 
their  primary  education.  Go  to  the  alms-house,  and  you  will  find  poor 
German  scholars  in  plenty,  but  find  a  Scotch  farmer  there  if  you  can. 
The  fact  of  their  education  closes  forever  the  doors  of  all  public  chari* 
ties  to  them. 

Look  at  our  own  country.  New-England  commenced  her  common 
school  system  early,  and  though  not  applied  to  Agriculture  directly,  it 
prepared  the  community  for  labor.  Go  now  to  what  part  of  the  coui;itry 
you  will,  and  you  find  the  sons  of  New-England  prosperous  and  indus* 
trioas,  and  labor  among  them  considered  honorable.  This  was  not  the 
case  in  some  States  that  he  might  mention. 

France  seems  to  see  the  necessity  of  Agricultural  Education,  for  eren 
nowy  with  a  perplexed  government,  we  find  her  establishing  Agricul- 
tural schools  throughout  htr  departments.  She  had  now  established 
over  one  hundred,  and  the  youth  of  the  most  superior  class  were  entering 
lliem  to  study  the  Agricultural  and  adjunct  sciences.  What  will  be  the 
ciHisequeoces  ?  In  a  few  years,  these  men  will  be  sent  broad-cast  over 
the  land,  disseminating  the  feeling  that  the  most  highly  educated  part 
of  community  is  engaged  in  Agriculture.  This  caused  the  rates  of 
tuicion  to  be  so  high,  that  the  wealthy  only  are  able  to  participate  in  it, 
aad  the  general  diffusion  of  these  benefits  prevented.  A  number  of 
thoae  who  were  formerly  noblemen,  and  they  were  not  the  less  so  from 
their  present  course,  were  acting  as  professors  in  these  institutions. 
France  is  aware  that  increase  of  production  is  increase  pf  wealth,  and 
is  acting  in  reference  to  that  idea.  She  followed  out  the  same  system 
in  regard  to  another  manufacture — the  art  of  design.  They  were  in- 
troduced as  part  of  school  education  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  during 
Napoleon's  time  were  most  liberally  fostered.  What  has  been  the 
consequences?  All  your  candelabraa,  fancy  silver  ware,  rich  carpets, 
tin  ware,  &c.,  were  patterned  in  France,  and  she  has  laid  the  world 
under  contribution  for  beautiful  designs  and  patterns.  You  see  your 
wivee  and  daughters  wearing  the  beautiful  French  fabrics  at  four  shil- 
lings a  yard,  and  in  two  weeks  afer,  your  New  England  manufacturers 
furnish  the  same  patterns  for  12j^  cents.  The  fashion  soon  disappears, 
and  the  Frenchman  makes  the  40  per  cent  and  the  New  England  man 
bat  two  per  cent.  ^ 

We  are  told  by  the  lawyer  and  the  politician,  that  we  are  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land,  and  they  give  us  compliments  in  plenty;  we  are 
not  short  of  them  at  all.    We  understand  alt  the  poetry  of  agriculture 
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and  i(a  attractions,  acoompanied  by  warts  on  the  hand ;  [Laughter.] 
and  perhaps  these  may  be  lessened  if  we  have  the  advantage  of  a 
system  by  which  we  may  collect  information.  Look  at  the  benefits 
that  a  well  organized  department  of  Agriculture  would  bring  to  the 
State.  Would  not  such  an  institution  collect  the  facts  existing  relative 
to  land  and  its  culture  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  digest  and  col- 
late them  properly  for  general  information  ?  Could  not  the  farmers 
then  induce  their  more  apt  sons  to  become  farmers?  Now  the  smarter 
ones  look  after  professions,  while  some  brother  who  did  not  appear 
quite  so  bright  was  selected  to  stay  at  home  and  become  a  farmer,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  support  his  other  brothers,  who  had  enjoy- 
ed all  the  blessings  of  that  education  in  which  he  should  have  partici- 
pated. 

We  need  an  Agricultural  Institution,  also,  to  do  away  with  a  gteat 
namber  of  hypotheses  now  existing,  or  of  reducing  them  to  practice, 
and  to  so  clear  an  understanding,  as  to  meet  the  comprehension  of  all. 
The  immense  concourse  attending  this  Fair,  was  an  evidence  that  the 
whole  State  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  Agrieidture.  What  we 
needed  now  whs  a  common  school  to  collect  and  make  known  informa«> 
tiou.  Now,  if  one  made  a  discovery,  he  published  it  perhaps  in  an  Ag* 
ricultural paper,  and  for  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Agricultu- 
rists in  ihe  journal,  or  in  the  practical  abilities  of  the  editor,  wto,  al- 
though he  can  write  a  handsome,  showy  article,  may  know  nothing 
about  farming,  it  passes  by  unnoticed,  and  is  lost  to  the  public.  But  if 
it  had  been  communicated  to  an  Agricultural  school,  it  would  have  un- 
dergone a  close  investigation,  and  if  found  worthy,  been  put  forth  for 
the  use  of  the  farmer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  their  confidence. 
It  would  do  away,  too,  with  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  book- 
faTming,  so  called.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the  existence  of  this  pre- 
judice, when  he  looked  at  the  immense  quantity  of  scientific  nonsense 
that  had  been  published  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  practical  Agri- 
culture. 

There  was  one  other  subject  he  desired  to  refer  to,  not  so  directly 
Connected  with  the  subject  of  a  school,  but  most  intimately  with  Agri- 
oultural  interests.  This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  turOi- 
pikes  were  allowed  to  charge  toll  on  any  fertilizing  material  passing 
over  it.  In  England,  and  every  where,  except  here,  the  toll  on  fUl 
these  fertilizing  articles  is  small,  while  here,  there  is  no  distinction 
made,  even  on  our  public  works.  We  find  in  a  part  of  the  State»  men 
buying  refuse  salt  at  a  high  price,  and  using  it  six  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Suppose  the  refuse  salt  from  the  works  here  was  passed  on  the  canals  at  so 
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low  a  rate  of  tolls,  that  farmexs  would  be  tempted  to  Bse  it,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  there  would  be  euch  au  increased  demand,  as  to  give  a 
larger  revenue  than  is  now  realized.  Manures  in  England,  of  any 
kind,  were  always  charged  on  railroads,  as  well  as  turnpikes,  lower  tolls 
than  any  other  commodities.  Seeds  and  grafts,  also,  should  be  allowed 
to  be  sent  through  the  mails  at  the  same  charge  ae  newspapers*  By 
these  means,  all  that  was  valuable  could  be  generally  diffused  through* 
out  the  country.  Now,  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  respect  to  this, 
and  many  a  valuable  graft  or  seed  we  would  hear  of  in  another  part  of 
the  country  could  not  be  obtained  for  want  of  an  easy  channel  of  com- 
munication. 

As  to  the  Agricultural  school*  it  was  the  most  important  step  before 
the  Society  since  its  organization.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  duty  we 
ewe  to  the  r ismg  generation,  that  our  children  should  be  educated  better 
than  ourselves  ;  that  their  pit^fession  may  not  deteriorate,  or  fall  behind 
any  other.  We  cannot  correct  the  world ;  these  prejudices  against  it 
to  which  he  had  referred,  do  exist,  and  laugh  at  them  as  we  will,  we 
kfiew  that  they  do.  It  was  within  our  power  to  do  away  with  them  by 
aecariog  the  establishment  of  this  school.  And  with  an  exhortatbn  ip 
renewed  and  active  exertion  to  this  end.  Professor  M.  concluded  his 
address,  greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  said  that  the  resolution  offered  by  him  yester- 
day evening,  was  in  fact  the  main  question  they  were  called  upon  to 
discuss.  For  several  years  the  Agricultural  Society  has  discussed  the 
•abject  of  an  Agricultural  college,  and  farmers  pressed  its  attention 
ipoo  the  Legislature.  The  farmers,  it  is  was  well  understood,  paid 
nine-tenths  of  the  taxes,  and  the  odier  professions  get  nine-tenths  of 
the  benefits;  so  that  the  Agricultural  interest  was  the  pack  horse  far 
the  commercial  and  speculative  interests  of  eomtnunity.  Every  one 
knew  it  sustained  the  great  drafts  not  only  of  means,  but  of  members, 
to  supply  other  classes.  The  young  men  who  left  their  fann  homes  to 
ge  into  other  professicont,  never,  or  very  rarely,  came  back  again.  Some 
of  them  we  hear  from  again,  if  they  become  rich,  but  most  of  those  who 
eeme  back,  do  so  with  their  health  impaired,  poor,  and  to  become  a  talc 
on  others.  All  this  was  a  tax  which  the  flEurmers  should  not  be  sul^)eo- 
ted  to  without  receiving  some  benefit  in  return,  which  they  do  not.  It 
was  well  understood  that  they  were  far  behind  the  ether  professions  in 
koprovement,  and  himself  a  farmer,  he  hoped  no  one  would  feel  ag- 
grieved at  the  declaration. 

The  other  professions  had  their  academies  and  oeUe^;es,  and  other  aA- 
vuitages  of  means  in  acquiring  knowlMlge ;  and  what  had  the  farMed 
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Nothing.  All  could  understand  from  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Mapes,  that 
Agriculture  was  a  science,  and  one  susceptible  of  continued  improve- 
ment and  advancement.  All  know  that  throughout  the  State,  there 
were  farms  of  inferior  soil,  yielding  far  heavier  crops,  than  richer  soils, 
and  how  was  it  done?  Simply  by  understanding  manures,  and 
their  effects  on  the  soil.  Look  at  western  New-York :  once  they 
could  raise  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  in  repeated  suc- 
cession ;  but  could  they  do  so  now  ?  No !  fifteen  bushels,  was  as  much 
as  was  generally  raised.  This  could  only  be  restored  by  a  thorough 
agricultural  education,  and  the  application  of  its  results  to  the  soil. 
This  could  only  be  obtained  through  an  Agricultural  school. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Legislature  should  make  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose,  and  he  hoped  farmers  enough  would  be  sent  there,  to  secure  its 
being  done,  for  they  could  control  the  Legislature  of  the  State  if  they 
chose.  It  would  be  no  hardship  for  the  State  thus  to  expend  some  $10, 
or  $20,000,  out  of  the  millions  they  receive  from  the  farmers,  in  canal 
tolls,  on  the  produce  they  sent  to  market.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
it — the  farmers  were,  he  repeated,  the  pack-horse  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  lawyer  who  draws  a  writ,  may  settle  right,  but  to  all 
eternity,  he  will  not  produce  a  turnip.  And  so  with  the  merchant,  he 
lives  on  his  profits,  and  not  on  his  produce.  Therefore,  the  State  could 
well  afford  to  pay  $15,  $20,  or  even  $100,000,  if  necessary,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  experiment.  Four,  five,  or  six  hundred  acres  could  be 
bought  in  a  central  part  of  the  State,  where  it  could  be  easily  reached, 
and  comprising  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  varieties  of  land;  a  little  bot- 
tom land  for  instance,  with  good  old-fashioned  bogs  on  it,  some  stone  to 
make  stone  wall,  with  swamps  to  be  drained,  forest  land,  and  some  old 
cultivated  land,  which  the  student  could  learn  how  to  make  better. 
Then  there  should  be  on  it,  the  necessary  dwelling  house,  bams, 
sheep-sheds,  and  other  buildings.  And  at  the  head  of  all  this,  should  be 
placed  a  plain,  common-sense  man,  thoroughly  versed  in  agricultural 
science,  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  and  able  to  explain  it,  in  terms 
that  all  could  understand.  He  would  place  there,  one  or  two  children 
from  each  county,  there  to  be  educated  in  all  the  branches  of  agricul- 
tural education,  and  required  to  reduce  its  results  to  daily  practice,  in 
every/ department  of  farming.  Boys  learned  faster  than  it  was  supposed 
they  did,  and  they  would  readily  take  pleasure  in  learning  all  these 
things.  In  this  way,  Agriculture  would  come  to  be  an  exalted  profes- 
sion, and  you  would  soon  find  the  farmer  instead  of  on  a  rainy  day,  ad- 
journing to  the  tavern,  to  talk  politics,  resorting  to  his  books ;  and  thus 
would  they  become  elevated  and  respectable,  and  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  any  other  profession.      These  last,  had  their  societies  and 
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Lyceums  in  the  towns,  all  of  which  tended  to  mutual  improvement ;  but 
take  a  collection  of  farmers  on  a  canal  boat,  or  in  a  railroad  car,  and 
what  would  be  their  topic  of  conversation  ?  Why  purely  politics,  or 
something  else  that  was  equally  foreign  to  their  profession,  instead  of 
crops,  or  the  importance  of  the  soil.  What  was  wanted  was,  that 
their  profession  should  be  made  of  equal  importance  to  the  others,  and 
therefore,  the  Legislature  should  endow  a  school  or  college  for  them, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  endowed  similar  institutions  for  the  other 
professions.  He  hoped  then,  that  the  resolutions  concurring,  in  the  re- 
commendation of  Gov.  Fish,  would  pass  and  the  experiment  be  fairly 
tried.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Heffron,  of  Oneida,  thought  this  was  a  subject,  demanding 
much  investigation,  ere  it  was  finally  passed  upon.  Was  it  the  best 
plan  for  ihe  Legislature  to  vest  all  the  encouragement  it  would  give  to 
the  farming  interest,  at  one  central  point  ?  Could  they  have  all  their 
various  soils  in  this  State,  tested  with  such  a  plan  ?  Would  this  not  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  reach,  and  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  State  to 
extend  its  benefits  to  the  dififerent  farming  counties,  in  different  portions 
of  the  State?  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would ;  and  at  as  cheap  a  cost, 
while  the  great  interests  they  had  to  subserve,  would  be  better  encour- 
aged. Look  at  the  course  of  this  State  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
teachers  for  common  schools.  In  the  first  place,  a  few  years  ago,  an 
appropriation  was  made  to  the  academies  of  each  Senatorial  district,  for 
that  purpose.  It  worked  well;  but  still  the  community  were  not  satis, 
fied,  and  the  State  Normal  School  was  established.  Suppose  the  farm- 
ers now  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  each  of  the 
eight  judicial  districts,  and  attach  to  four  or  five  academies,  in  difl%rent 
sections  of  the  State,  a  small  farm.  Then  let  a  professorship  of  agri- 
colture  be  established  in  each  of  them,  so  that  the  student  could  learn 
that  science,  in  addition  to  the  others  taught.  Then  every  variety  of 
•oil,  and  the  manures  and  productions  best  adapted  to  each,  thoroughly 
tested,  which  it  appeared  to  him,  could  not  be  the  case  with  a  single 
farm  or  school,  in  one  section  of  the  State.  This  was  his  preference, 
bat  he  was  anxious  to  have  something  done,  and  should  yield  to  what 
AoqU  be  the  determination  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Ls£,  of  Georgia,  (formerly  of  Buffalo,)  said  it  was  well  known, 
tint  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural 
•diool.  Attempts  were  made  to  establish  such  an  institution,  as  early 
at  1823,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  in  which  a  generation  has 
pcased  ofiTthe  stage,  the  subject  had  received  the  closest  attention  of 
tkc  friends  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Empire  State.  The  great  difficulty 
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has  been,  that  they  were  divided  on  the  subject.  Some  desired  one 
school,  some  three,  and  some  eight,  and  some,  one  in  every  county, 
and  in  this  way,  they  had  accomplished  nothing.  He  would  counsel 
them  to  be  united,  and  they  would  be  successful.  A  bill  making  an 
appropriation  of  815,000  for  this  purpose,  which  he  presented  in  the 
Legislature,  received  100  out  of  108  votes  in  the  lower  house.  In  1844, 
the  next  year,  it  again  passed  the  house,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  by 
one  vote  ;  it  receiving  21,  and  22  votes  being  necessary  for  the  appro- 
priation. Now,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Fish,  the 
Legislature  has  appointed  a  committee  of  eight,  one  from  each  judicial 
district,  who  after  a  careful  investigation  for  months,  have  come  to  a 
general  conclusion,  and  are  prepared  to  report,  through  the  Governor, 
to  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject.  They  recommended,  and  as  he 
thought,  wisely,  the  establishment  of  a  single  school  and  (arm,  to  test 
the  experiment.  If  it  was  to  be  a  successful  one,  the  Legislature  would 
establish  as  many  more,  as  the  farmers  should  demand.  As  regarded 
a  single  professor,  they  might  as  well  have  a  single  professor  in  a  med- 
ical college,  and  require  him  to  leach  all  the  branches  of  the  healing 
art,  as  to  expect  one  man  to  teach  every  branch  of  Agriculture.  At 
least  six  professors  were  required.  These  were  the  views  he  had 
adopted,  after  years  of  reflection  and  careful  investigation.  You  must 
have  in  this  State,  a  pattern  institution,  which  will  be  adopted  in  every 
State.  And  it  will  be,  because  the  Empire  State  is  looked  to  in  that 
light.  He  appeared  here  from  Georgia,  and  he  would  tell  them,  they 
were  acting  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the  4,000,000  of  farmers 
in  the  Union,  looking  to  this  State,  and  its  Agriculture,  for  a  worthy 
example.  Set  it  to  them.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  resolutions  would 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAmofAN  invited  Professor  Higgins,  Agricultural  chemist,  of 
Maryland,  to  give  to  the  meeting  the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  to 
what  was  doing  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture  there. 

Professor  Higgins,  in  response  to  this  invitation,  desired  to  correct 
the  impression  that  in  the  South  Agriculture  was  looked  upon  as  dis- 
respectful, and  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  word  farmer^ 
that  of  planter  was  used.  It  was  an  error,  and  he  wished  to  correct  it. 
The  difference  of  terms  arose,  not  from  any  sense  of  degradation  at- 
tached to  either,  but  because  they  were  applied  to  different  occupations. 
A  farmer  was  the  same  as  the  like  class  here,  while  the  term  planter 
was  applied  to  those  who  largely  cultivated  tobacco,  cotton,  and  com. 
This  was  the  only  difference ;  and  the  farmer  held  the  same  position 
there  as  he  did  all  over  the  country.   In  his  own  State,  Maryland,  some 
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of  the  most  distinguished  men  were  engaged  in  the  profession.  As 
regarded  his  experience  in  his  own  State,  he  would  briefly  give  them 
its  results.  Many  lands  had  become  utterly  worn  out ;  but  some  of 
them,  by  the  proper  application  of  manures,  had  been  rendered  fertile 
again.  This  led  to  the  inquiry  how  it  was  done;  and  the  Legislature 
was  solicited,  for  several  years,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
soils  throughout  the  State.  A  law  was  passed,  creating  a  Professorship 
of  Agriculture,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  the  difierent  soils^ 
and  give  lectures  in  every  section  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Thus  every  one  would  become  instructed  as  to  the  composition  of  his 
soil,  and  the  manures  best  adapted  for  it.  An  agricultural  school  would 
be  a  great  benefit ;  but  while  knowledge  was  being  acquired*  there, 
the  present  generation  was  suffering  from  the  want  of  it.  This  want  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  supply,  through  lectures  or  publications. 
The  profession  of  Agriculture,  to  be  successfully  prosecuted,  required 
as  much  learning  as  any  other ;  and  much  as  scientific  research  and 
examination  had  developed,  there  was  still  much  left  undone.  It  was 
well  said  that  New-York  was  looked  to  as  the  leader — as  the  pioneer 
in  this  great  work,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  set  an  example  which 
her  sister  States  would  be  glad  to  follow,     (Applause.) 

Professor  Mapes  explained  that  he  intended  to  be  understood,  in 
his  reference  to  the  terms  planter  and  farmer,  to  say,  that  the  invidious 
distinction  between  the  two  was  made  in  the  Northern,  and  not  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  Delapibld,  (the  Chairman,)  said  that  the  distinction  between 
planter  and  farmer  had  given  rise  to  one  explanation,  and  he  would  add 
another.  He  could  tell  an  anecdote,  which  he  thought  was  about  the 
bottom  of  this  whole  matter.  In  one  of  our  large  cities  there  were 
aome  amateur  farmers,  who  got  together  to  discuss  agriculture  and  the 
sciences  connected  therewith ;  and  the  result  of  some  part  of  their  dia- 
cnssion,  he  thought,  would  fully  explain  all  this  difficulty.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked,  and  seriously  discussed,  whether  any  gentleman  present 
could  tell  the  age  of  a  cow  by  her  upper  teeth.  (Laughter.)  He  appre* 
bended  that  was  the  solution  of  many  of  those  difficulties  to  be  found 
in  onr  large  cities,  wher^  this  misunderstanding  occurs. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Allen's  resolutions,  and  ihij 
were  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned* 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES,  1849. 

CATTLE. 
Class  L    Shobt  Hobns.    77  Entries, 

Jfadg9M* — Charles  B.  Calrert,  Riversdale,  Maryland ;  H«iMry  Paftons, 
Guelph,  C.  W. ;  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope. 

The  first  premium,  of  $25,  for  best  aged  bull,  is  awarded  to  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  Auburn,  for  his  imported  bull,  *'  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;"* 
the  second  premium,  of  tl^  to  Thomas  Bell,  Morrissania,  for  hia  bull, 
'*  Damon ;"  and  the  third  premium  to  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockvilie,  for 
his  bull,  "Buena  Vista." 

The  firat  premium,  of  $20,  for  the  best  two  year  old  bull,  is  awarded 
to  Wm.  Fuller,  Skaneateles,  for  his  two  year  old  ball,  — ^ — ;  the  second 
nremium,  of  $10,  to  A.  G.  Percy,  Arcadia;  and  the  third  premium,  of 
95,  to  J.  B.  Burnet,  Syracuse. 

The  first  premium,  of  $15,  for  the  best  one  year  old  bull,  is  awarded 
to  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  for  his  bull,  '*  Lamartine ;"  the  second 
pfemium,  of  810,  to  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockyille,  for  his  bull^  '*For- 
tune." 

The  first  premium,  of  $10,  for  the  best  bull  calf,  is  awarded  to  Lewis 
6.  Morris,  Fordham,  for  his  bull  calf,  **  Logan ;"  the  second  premium, 
af  Transactions  and  $3,  to  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  for  his  bull  calf, 
"  Lactometer." 

The  first  premium,  of  $25,  for  the  best  aged  cow,  is  awarded  to  S. 
P.  Chapman,  Clockvilie,  for  his  cow,  "  Charlotte ;"  the  second,  of  $15, 
t#  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  for  his  cow,  "Pottawattamie;"  the 
third,  of  $5,  to  John  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  for  his  cow,  "Lilly." 

The  first  premium,  of  $20,  for  best  two  year  old  heifer,  is  awarded 
^0  Francis  Kotch,  Butternuts,  for  his  heifer,  "Artless;"  the  second 
premium,  of  $10,  to  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  for  his  white  heifer; 
the  third,  of  $5,  to  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  for  his  heifer,  "Phan- 
tom." 


Klina  by  Phenomenon,  (491 :)  Duke  of  Northamberland,  bred  by  the  late  Thoma* 
tefl,  irot  by  BelTidere,  (n06;)  dam,  Daehesi  34th,  by  BelTidere,  (1706;)  %nskA 
dam,  Duchets  29th  by  lecond  Hubback,  (1423.) 
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The  first  premium,  of  $15,  for  the  best  one  year  old  heifer,  is  award- 
ed to  Ambrose  Stevens,  New- York,  for  his  heifer,  **  Princess  2d ;" 
the  second,  of  $10,  to  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  for  his  heifer,  "Red 
Bose ;"  the  third,  of  $5,  to  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockvilfe,  for  his  heifer, 
"Fashion." 

The  first  premium,  of  $10,  for  the  best  heifer  calf,  is  awarded  to 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock ;  the  second,  of  Transactions  and  $3,  to 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  for  his  heifer  calf,  *'  Pcona." 

Class  11.    Dbyons.    87  Entries. 

Judges.— ^chaiA  C.  Gapper,  Thornhill,  C.  W.;  L.  T.  Marshall, 
Vernon ;  Israel  Boies,  Homer. 

The  first  premium,  of  $26,  for  best  aged  bull,  is  awarded  to  R.  H. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Butternuts,  for  his  Devon  bull,  "Bishop;"  the  second, 
of  $15,  to  R.  M.  Remington,  Sennett,  for  his  bull,  "  Young  Eclipse  ;*' 
the  third,  of  $5,  to  J.  Blakeslee,  North  Salem,  Westchester  co.,  for  his 
bull,  *•  Matchless." 

The  first  premium,  of  $20,  for  best  two  year  old  bull,  is  awarded  to 
David  S.  Earl,  Salina;  the  second,  of  $10,  to  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butter- 
nuts. 

The  first  premium,  of  $15,  for  best  one  year  old  bull,  to  H.  N. 
Washbon,  Butternuts;  the  second,  of  $10,  to  David  C.  Howe,  Brutus, 
for  his  bull,  **  Rocket." 

The  first  premium,  of  $10,  for  the  best  bull  calf,  is  awarded  to  EJ  P. 
Beck,  Sheldon,  Wyoming  co. ;  the  second,  of  Transactions  and  $3,  to 
H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternuts. 

The  first  premium,  of  $25,  for  best  and  aged  cow,  is  awarded  to 
Ambrose  Stevens,  New-York;  the  second,  of  $15,  to  H.  N.  Washbon, 
Butternuts;  the  third,  of  $5,  to  E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon. 

The  first  premium,  of  $20,  for  the  best  two  year  old  heifer,  is  awarded 
to  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock ;  the  second,  of  $10,  and  the  third,  of 
$5,  to  E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon. 

The  first  premium,  of  $15,  for  the  best  one  year  old  heifer,  is  awarded 
to  H.  N.  Washbon,  ButtemuU;  the  second,  of  $10,  to  E.  P.  Beck,  of 
Sheldon ;  the  third,  of  $5,  to  B.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Butternuts. 

The  first  premium,  of  $10,  for  the  best  heifer  calf,  is  awarded  to  H. 
N.  Washbon,  Butternuts;  the  second,  of  Transactions  and  $3,  to  Am- 
brose Stevens,  New- York. 

The  judges  on  Devon  cattle,  report :  that  they  were  much  gratified, 
to  see  such  a  large  number,  and  so  many  excellent  specimens  of  this 
valuable  class  of  animals,  and  feel  that  much  credit  is  due  to  those  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  introducing,  and 
breeding  these  beautiful  animals.  The  judges  feel  assured,  that  this 
breed  of  animals,  will  prove  the  most  useiul  and  beneficial  to  the  counr 
try^enet!silj. 

Class  3.    Herefoedi.     14  Entries. 

Judg€S. — I.  S.  Hitchcock,  Oneida  Castle,  Edward  S.  Massey,  Water- 
town. 

The  first  preminm  of  $20,  for  best  two  year  old  bull,  is  awarded  to 
AUen  Ayrault,  Geneseo.  (or  his  bull  "  Trbmp."  The  second  of  $10,  to 
W.  IL  Sbtliam,  Black  Rock,  for  his  bull  "*  Champion/*    The  flrat  pi^e 
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minm  of  $10,  for  the  best  bull  calf,  is  awarded  to  W.  H.  Sotham, 
Black  rock,  for  his  bull  calf  *'  Wantage."  The  second  Trans,  and  $3, 
to  Allen  Ayrault,  Qeneseo,  for  his  bull  calf  "  Balromel."  The  first  pre- 
mium of  $25,  awarded  for  best  aged  cow,  awarded  to  W.  H.  Sotham, 
Black  Rock,  for  his  cow  "Lilly."  The  second  of  $15,  to  Allen  Ay- 
rault, Geneseo,  for  his  cow  "  Short  tail."  The  third  of  i5,  to  L.  F. 
Allen,  Black  Rock,  for  his  cow  *'  Rarity." 

The  first  premium  of  $20,  for  best  two  years  old  heifer,  awarded  to 
to  Wm.  H.  Sotham,  Black  Rock,  for  his  heifer  "  Coquette."  The 
second  of  $10,  to  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo,  for  his  heifer  '*  Flirt."  The 
second  preminm  of  $10,  for  second  best  one  year  old  heifer,  to  W.  H. 
Sotham,  Black  Rock,  for  his  heifer  **  Jenny  Lind."  The  third  of  $5, 
to  L.  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  for  his  heifer  **  Countess,  No.  3."  The 
first  premium  of  910,  for  best  heifer  calf,  is  awarded  to  L.  F.  Allen, 
BlacK  Rock,  for  his  heifer  calf  "  Syracuse."  The  second.  Trans,  and 
$3,  to  W.  H.  Sotham,  Black  Rock,  for  his  heifer  calf"  Countess,  No.  6." 

Class  4.     Atrshirbs.     15  Entries. 

The  first  premium  of  $25,  for  best  aged  bull,  awarded  to  E.  P.  Pren* 
tice.  Mount  Hope,  for  his  bull  "  Dandy."  The  second  of  $15,  to  L.  G . 
Morris,  Fordham,  for  his  bull  '*  Ayrshire." 

The  first  premium  of  $10,  for  best  bull  calf,  awarded  E.  P.  Pren- 
tice, Mount  Hope,  for  his  bull  calf  "Dundee."  The  first  premium  of 
$25,  for  best  aged  cow,  awarded  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  for  his 
cow  **  Mida."     The  second,  $15,  Robert   Rone,  Mount  Morris. 

The  first  premium  $20,  for  best  two  years  old  heifer,  awarded  E.  P. 
Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  for  his  heifer  **  Mida  2d," 

The  first  premium  $15,  for  best  one  year  old  heifer,  awarded  E.  P. 
Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  for  his  heifer  "  Jenny  2d,"  The  second  $10, 
Robert  Rone,  Mount  Morris.  The  third  $5,  L.  G.  Morris,  for  his^hei- 
fer  "  Jenny  Deans." 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  heifer  calf,  awarded  E,  P.  Prentice^ 
Mount  Hope. 

Nativk  and  Grade   Cattlb.    67  Entries. 

Judges, — Lewis  Juliand,  Greene ;  Lathrop  Brockway,  Kirkland  ;  P. 
Richmond,  Herkimer. 

The  first  premiutn,  $20,  for  the  best  aged  cow,  awarded  to  David  S. 
Earle,  Salina,  for  his  Durham  and  native  cow.  The  second,  $12,  S,. 
P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  for  his  Durham  and  native  cow  "  Beauty." 
The  third,  $4,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  for  his  grade  cow  "  Lady 
Bronx." 

The  first  premium,  $15,  for  best  two  years  old  heifer,  awarded  to 
Chauncey  C.  Cook,  Kirkland,  for  his  grade  heifer,  Durham  and  native. 
The  second,  $10,  David  S.  Earl,  Salina,  for  his  grade  heifer.  The 
third,  $3,  L.  S.  Bundy,  Otego,  for  his  grade  heifer,  Devon  and  native. 
The  first  premium  of  $10,  for  lest  one  year  old  heifer,  awarded  E. 
Sheldon,  Sennett,  for  his  grade  heifer.  The  second,  $8,  B.  Williams, 
Pompey.  The  third,  $3,  B.  M.  Remington,  Sennett,  for  his  grade  hei- 
fer, Devon  and  native. 

The  first  premium,  $3,  for  best  heifer  calf,  awarded  G.  Merriman, 
CftBenoTia,  for  hu  grade  ealf.    The  second,  Trans.,  S.  G.  Parker,  Yt» 
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Buren,  for  his  grade  calf,  Mr.  Parker  has  7  other  grade  calves,  highly 
commended ;  and  for  ten  3  years  old  heifers,  a  discretionary  pre- 
mium of  Yol.  Transactions,  is  awarded  Hr.  Parker. 

WoBiufG  OxBN.    34   Yoke, 

Judges, — Thomas  Blagden,  Washington,  D.  C;  Israel  Boies,  Homer , 
Gideon  Samsdell,  Perington. 

The  premium,  t60,  for  hest  team  of  20  yoke,  awarded  to  J.  Barber, 
and  others  from  Cortland  Co.  The  first  premium,  S25,  for  best  sir^le 
yoke,  awarded  to  E.  Sheldon,  Sennett,  for  pair  6  years  old  oxen.  The 
second,  $15,  to  John  Bryden,  Clinton,  Oneida,  pair  Devon  cattle,  4 
years  old.  The  third,  trans,  and  S5,  to  Hiram  Cleft,  Marcellus,  for 
pair  6  years  old  oxen.  To  I.  B.  K.  Church,  Vernon  Center,  Oneida, 
silyer  medal,  for  his  most  thoroughly  trained,  disciplined,  and  beauti- 
fully matched  four  years  old  Devon  cattle.  The  judges  highly  com- 
mend the  appearance  and  discipline  of  the  oxen  of  Edward  Munson,  of 
Sennett,  and  of  L.  S.  Bundy,  of  Otego,  Otsego  county  ;  indeed,  all  the 
oxen  exhibited,  do  credit  to  their  owners.  ^T^ 

The  judges  remark  of  the  twenty  yoke  from  Cortland  Co.,  that  they 
cannot  adequately  express  their  praise  and  admiration  of  this  noble 
team,  which  is  an  honor  to  the  county  from  which  it  comes.  The  ani- 
mals are  mostly  Devons  and  Durhams,  from  four  to  seven  years  old, 
and  several  yokes  of  the  team,  had  it  been  allowed,  could  well  have 
competed  for  the  first  premium,  for  the  best  single  yoke ;  and  each 
joke  of  the  team,  is  remarkable  for  excellent  appearance.  The  judges 
made  their  awards,  after  a  careful  examination,  as  to  the  several  points 
of  discipline,  equality  and  evenness  of  weight,  and  match  in  those  of 
the  same  yoke,  form  and  size,  as  indicating  constitution  and  ability  to 
perform  and  endure  labor,  and  general  thrift  and  fattening  tendency, 
indicative  of  the  value  of  the  animal  for  beef,  when  he  is  no  longer 
wanted  for  labor. 

Steers,  3  Years  Old.     7  Yoke, 

Judges. — J.  C.  Collins,  West  Turin ;  Otis  Tracy,  Horace  Adams 
Rome. 

The  first  premium,  815,  for  best  yoke  three  years  old  steers,  awarded 
to  H.  H.  Eastman,  Marshall,  Oneida,  grade  steers.  The  second,  t8, 
E.  W,  Sheldon,  Sennett.  The  third,  Trans,  and  $3,  L.  S.  Bundy, 
Otego. 

Steers,  two  tfahs  old.     8  Yoke, 

Judges — J.  D.  Ledyard  Jr.,  Cazenovia ;    Wm.  Church,   Coventry. 

The  first  premium  $10.00  for  the  best  yoke  of  two  years  old  steers, 
awarded  B.  H.  Streeter,  Galen,  for  his  yoke  of  twin  steers,  (Native  and 
Devon.)  The  second,  $8.00,  L.  S.  Bundy,  Otego,  for  his  Devon  steers. 
The  third,  Trans,  and  $3.00,  H.  Sheldon  Sennett.  The  judges  re- 
mark that  the  steers  to  which  premiums  were  awarded  were  well  form- 
ed, closely  matched,  and  well  broken  to  the  yoke,  and  superior  in 
every  respect.  The  rest  of  the  steers  presented  were  nice  and  thrifty 
cattle,  well  broke,  and  refiect  credit  on  their  owners  and  the  State. 
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Stbebs,  one  ybar  old,  (same  judges.)     3  yoke. 

The  first  premium,  $8.00,  for  best  pair  yearling  steers,  awarded  to 
J.  H.  Sherrill,  New  Hartford.  The  second,  $5.00.  H.  Sheldon  Sen- 
nett.     The  third,  Trans,  and  $3.00,  to  J.  Muir,  sen.,  Hamilton. 

A  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Muir,  for  best  trained  yearling 
steers. 

Fat  Cattle,  stall  fed.     5  Yoke  and  12  Single  animals. 

Judges — Julius  C.  Thomas,  Vermont;  Daniel  Atherton,  Brighton, 
Mass. ;  Daniel  Burroughs,  Syracuse. 

The  first  premium,  $25.00,  for  best  pair  stall  fed  oxen,  awarded  L. 
Doty,  Attica,  pait  grade  cattle,  (weight.  5,244.)  The  second,  $15.00, 
E.  Sheldon,  Sennett,  pair  5  years  old  Durhams,  (weight,  4,850.)  The 
third,  $10.00,  Asa  Nowlen,  Avon,  pair  Durham  cattle  6  years  old, 
(weight,  5,236.)  (A  pair  of  cattle  on  the  ground  weighing  5,400  lbs*, 
belonging  to  Clement  Leach,  Eaton.  Mad.  co.,  are  entitled  to  special 
notice,  though  not  sufficiently  fattened  to  receive  a  premium.) 

The  first  premium,  $15.00,  for  best  single  ox  over  4  years,  awarded 
Edward  Munson,  Sennett,  (weight,  2,512.)  The  second,  $10.00,  Hi- 
ram Shelden,  Sennett,  (weight,  3,146.) 

The  first  premium,  $15.00,  for  best  fat  cow  over  4  years  old,  award- 
ed Clement  Leach,  Eaton,  for  his  five  years  old  spayed  heifer,  (weight, 
2,066.)  The  second,  $10.00,  Robert  Rone,  Mt.  Morris,  for  his  5  years 
old  cow,  (weight,  1,726.)  The  third,  $6.00,  to  Robert  Rone,  for  his 
4  years  old  heifer,  (weight,  1,942.) 

The  first  premium,  $15.00,  for  best  pair  fat  steers  under  4  years,  Ro- 
bert Rone,  Mt.  Morris,  for  his  roan  and  gray  short  horn  steers,  (weight, 
4,398.)  (These  steers  are  said  by  the  judges,  **  taking  all  their  supe- 
rior qualities  into  consideration,  they  far  exceed  any  thing  of  their  age 
that  ever  came  under  their  observation.") 

The  first  premium,  $10.00,  for  best  single  heifer  under  4  years  old, 
J.  Barber,  Homer,  for  his  Durham  heifer,  (weight,  1,486.)  , 

Grass  Fed. 

The  first  premium,  $20  00,  for  best  pair  fat  oxen  over  4  years,  award- 
ed E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  for  pair  5  years  old  Devons,  (weight,  3,464*) 
The  second,  $12.00,  Israel  Boies,  Homer,  for  pair  4  years  old  grade 
steers,  (weight,  3,398.) 

The  first  premium,  $8.00,  for  best  single  steer  under  4  years,  award- 
ed E.  Shelden,  Sennett,  (weight,  1,560.)  The  second,  $3.00,  John 
Reeves  Lysander,  (weight,  1,884.)  The  third.  Trans.,  J.  B.  Burnet, 
Syracuse. 

The  first  premium,  $10.00,  for  best  cow  over  4  years  old,  awarded 
Robert  Allen,  Syracuse. 

Fat    Sheep.     31  Entries. 

Judge9— Clement  Leach,  Eaton ;  Michael  White,  Daniel  Burroughs, 
S3rracuse. 

The  first  premium,  $5.00,  for  best  middle  wooled  fat  sheep  over  2 
years,  awarded  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  The  second,  $3.00,  to  the 
same  for  his  South  Down  wethers. 

The  first  premium,  $5.00,  for  best  middle  wooled  fat  sheep  under  2 
years,  awarded  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  for  his  South  Down  wether. 
The  second,  MorrelPs  Shepherd,  Robert  Rone,  Mt.  Morris. 
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The  first  premium  $5.00,  for  beet  loDg  wooled  fat  sheep  over  2  yean, 
John  Reeves  Lysander,  for  his  Leicester  wether.  The  second,  $3jOO 
and  Morrell's  Shepherd,  for  a  third,  awarded  Mr.  Reeves. 

James  Bicknell,  Aurora,  Erie  co.,  a  special  premium  of  $3.00,  for  a 
Bakewell  ewe. 

HORSES. 

Class  L     All  work.     105  Entries, 

Judges. — Hon.  Adam  Furgesson,  Woodhill,  C.  W. ;  Ela  Merriam, 
Leyden ;  Henry  Ehle,  Ghittenango. 

The  first  premium,  $30,  for  best  stallion  oyer  4  years  old,  awarded 
Wm.  Ferguson,  Marshall,  for  his  horse  **  Bay  Kentucky  Hunter."  The 
Mcond,  $13,  Nottingham  &;  Allen,  Palmyra,  fv  their  gray  horse  '*  Young 
Norman.'*  The  third,  $8,  Abram  Batlcr,  Walcott,  Wayne  county,  for 
his  bay  horse  ''Don  Juan."  The  fourth,  "  Youatt,"  O.  Rowland, 
Owasco,  for  his  horse  '*  Sir  Henry." 

The  first  premium,  $20,  for  best  brood  mare  and  foal,  awarded  Reu- 
ben R.  Burt,  Palermo,  for  his  sorrel  mare  and  sorrel  colt.  The  second, 
$12,  to  Edward  Munson,  Sennett,  for  his  bay  mare  and  bay  colt.  The 
third,  $8,  Anthony  Decker,  Skaneateles,  for  his  chesnut  mare  and  sor- 
rel colt.  The  fourth,  •*  Youatt,"  Mr.  Prior,  Eldridge,  for  his  bay  mare 
and  bay  colt. 

The  judges  remark,  that  there  were  several  other  very  superior  ani- 
mals exhibited,  and  they  sincerely  regret  that  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand limited  their  awards.  They  must,  however,  particularly  notice 
a  very  fine  bay  4  years  old,  No.  107,  (**  Morgan  Tiger,"  belonging  to  J. 
Gillett,  Galen,  Wayne  county.)  The  mares  and  colts  afibrded,  much 
satisfaction.  The  judges  consider  this  class  of  horses  as  one  of  very 
high  value  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  public.  Speed,  combined  with 
bone  and  bottom,  are  indispensable  for  satisfactory  road  work ;  and  the 
judges  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  happy  union  of  these  high  qualifica- 
tions in  the  old  Morgan  blood,  which  is  undoubtedly  near  a  kin  to,  and 
derived  from,  the  French  Norman  stock.  With  the  large,  roomy  mares 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  with  importations  from  the  vales  of  Cleveland  and 
Clydesdale,  in  Britain,  a  noble  race  of  animals  for  harness  will  reward 
the  judicious  and  intelligent  breeder. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  matter  coming  frequently,  almost  uniform- 
ly, under  the  notice  of  the  judges,  that  when  an  animal  of  superior 
^nalitiea  entered  the  trial  ring,  Morgan  blood,  less  or  more,  formed  a 
step  in  the  pedigree ;  and  this  held  good,  even  where  the  peculiarities 
of  form  and  size  had  undergone  material  changes. 

The  judges  take  great  pleasure  in  adverting  to  the  improved  ar- 
rangements for  exhibiting  stock  at  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Society, 
and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  polite  attention  of  the  gentle- 
men who  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  marshalls. 

Class  IL    Draught    29  Entries. 

Judges, — Jesse  C.  Dann,  Sackett^s  Harbor;  Stewart  Austin,  Cox- 
sackie ;  Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton. 

The  first  premium,  S20,  for  best  stallion,  awarded  Nottingham  h 
Allen,  Palmyra,  for  their  horse  "  Toung  Sampson;"  the  second,  $12, 
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to  Cornelius  Schoby»  Springport,  for  his  horse  "  Young  Alfred ;"  the 
third,  $8,  John  D.  Spinner,  Herkimer,  for  his  horse  "Sir  Henry  Eclipse;" 
the  fourth,  ** Yonatt,"  J.  S.  Tompkins,  Camillas,  for  his  horse  "Young 
Sampson." 

The  second  premium,  $12,  for  brood  mare  and  foal,  awarded  David 
Wemple,  Mohawk;  the  fourth,  "  Youatt,"  John  S.  Lamerson,  Van 
Buren. 

The  judges  remark,  that  some  good  specimens  of  horses  designed 
for  the  use  intended  under  this  class,  were  exhibited,  and  they  were 
embarrassed  in  deciding  on  the  respective  merits  and  qualifications  of 
the  animals,  in  some  instances.  Among  the  brood  mares  and  foals 
were  tome  very  fine,  and  a  greater  number  would  have  been  awarded 
premiums,  had  the  judges  had  them  to  bestow. 

(It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  brood  mares  and  foals  to  which  the 
first  and  third  premiums  were  adjudged  in  this  class,  had  been  passed 
upon  in  the  class  of  all-work,  and  were  awarded  premiums  there ;  and 
as  the  Executive  Committee  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  merits  of 
other  animals  not  mentioned,  no  awards  but  the  second  and  fourth  in 
this  class  were  made,  which  the  Executive  Committee  much  regret 
should  have  occurred  from  the  exhibition,  in  difierent  classes,  of  the 
same  animals.) 

aass  III.    Blood.     28  Entries. 

Judges. — ^James  R.  Van  Mater,  Freehold,  N»  J. ;  John  D,  Stoothoflf, 
Jamaica  ;  James  Bathgate,  Westchester. 

The  horse  **  Consternation,"  owned  by  J.  B,  Burnet,  Syracuse,  was 
shown;  but  having  received  the  first  premium  in  1845,  a  certificate  is 
awarded  him  as  the  best  horse  on  the  ground. 

The  first  premium  $20,  awarded  to  W.  W.  HnfT,  Buffalo,  for  bis 
horse  "Lance."  The  second,  $12,  Dow,  Clark  and  Earl,  Van  Buren,  for 
their  "  dark  gray  stallion."  The  third,  $8,  Simon  Schernnerhom, 
Schenectady,  for  his  horse  "  Young  Waxy."  The  fourth,  "  Youatt," 
Pardon  Austin,  Manlius,  for  his  horse  "  Young  Eclipse."  (The  horse 
"  Midas,"  owned  by  George  Parish-,  Ogdensburgh,  was  exhibited  with- 
out being  entered  on  the  books — had  he  been  regularly  entered  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  second  premium,  which  the  Executive 
Committee  have  since  awarded.) 

Three  Year  Old  Stallions  and  Mares.    27  Entries. 

Judges.^-TheoAore  S.  Faxton,  Utica;  John  B.  Wheeler,  Burlington, 
Vt.;  Daniel  B.  Goodwin. 

The  first  premium,  $15,  for  best  stallion,  awarded  A.  Butler,  Wol- 
cott,  for  his  chesnnt  horse  "  Young  Mogadore,  jr."  The  second,  $10, 
E.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley,  for  his  brown  horse.  The  third,  "  Youatt," 
H.  S.  Marsh,  Syracuse,  for  his  dark  bay  horse.  The  fourth,  "  Trans," 
Wm,  Norton,  Wayne  co.,  for  his  sorrel  horse.  The  first  premium,  $15, 
for  best  mare,  awarded  Elias  Thomas,  Oswego  co.,  for  his  bay  mare. 
None  others  exhibited  which  were  considered  by  the  judges  of  suffi«^ 
cient  merit  to  receive  a  premium.  The  judges  believe  that  in  all  cases 
the  awards  of  the  society  when  given,  should  be  only  on  animals  that 
are  worthy  of  commendation. 
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Two  YiAB  Old  Stallions  ahd  Mabbs.     18  Enirim 

JiM^^ef.— Ellas  Cost,  Phelps ;  Thomas  Willis,  Erie,  Pean.;  Abraham 
Per  Lee,  Norwich. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  belt  stallion,  awarded  Franklin  Bowen, 
Bidgway.  The  second,  t6,  K.  G.  Arthur,  Ticonderoga.  The  third, 
•*  Trans,"  J.  Van  Hoesen,  Augusta. 

ne  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  mare,  awarded  John  J.  Bashart, 
Fonda,  for  his  bay  mare  colt.  The  second,  $6,  N.  R.  Willisms,  Onei- 
da CO.,  for  his  bay  mare  colt.  The  third,  "  Trans,"  J.  N.  Holmes,  Has- 
ting. The  judges  remark,  that  the  colts  in  this  class  were  very  su- 
perior. 

Onb  Tbab  Old  Colts.     10  EtUries. 

Judgtt. — Calvin  Blodgett,  Chelsea,  Vt.;  Albion  Jackson,  Wm.  D. 
Knapp. 

The  first  premium,  $5,  for  best  stallion  colt,  awarded  J.  Muir,  sen- 
ior, Hamilton.  The  second,  **  Youatt,"  Jacob  Hansenfratz,  Onondaga. 
The  third,  •*  Transactions,"  Nathan  Souls,  Clay. 

The  first  premium,  $5,  for  best  filley,  awarded  N.  B.  Van  Slyke, 
Sennett.  The  second,  '*  Youatt,"  S.  A.  Gilbert,  Hamilton,  for  his  filly 
"  Fanny  Morgan." 

Matched  Horses.     39  Entries, 

Judge*, — James  D.  Wasson,  Albany;  Henry  Delamaler,  Rhinebeck; 
Joshua  T.  Blanchard,  Saratoga  Springs. 

The  first  premium.  Diploma  and  $15,  for  best  span,  awarded  to  Har- 
Tey  Gould,  Albion,  Orleans,  for  his  bay  horses.  The  second,  $10, 
Thomas  S.  Clark.  Orleans  co.,  for  his  bay  horses.  The  third,  $8, 
Amos  Lewis,  Dryden,  Tompkins  co.,  for  his  five  vears  old  bay  brown 
horses.  The  fourth,  $5,  H.  Otis  Jordan,  for  his  five  years  ola  horses. 
The  judges  remark  that  the  horses  to  which  the  third  premium  was 
awarded,  but  for  their  size,  were  inferior  to  none  exhibited  on  the 
grounds.  Great  embarrassment  arose  in  awarding  the  fourth  premium, 
owing  to  the  great  equality  of  beaaty  and  action,  as  well  as  close  match- 
ing of  at  least  a  dozen  pairs,  to  each  of  whom  it  would  have  afibrded 
the  judges  great  pleasure  to  have  awarded  a  premium.  They  can  only 
in  this  public  manner  express  their  opinion  of  their  great  value,  worth 
and  beauty,  reflecting  much  credit  to  their  owners,  as  well  as  to  the 
Society  and  the  State. 

Gbldings.     51  Entries. 

Judges, — Benj.  N.  Huntington,  Home;  George  B.  Rowe,  Canastota; 
John  Butterfield,  Utica. 

The  Certificate  of  the  society  awarded  to  Arden  Merrill,  Rome,  for 
his  dapple  gray  horse,  beiug  the  best  horse  exhibited.  The  first  pre* 
mium  having  been  awarded  to  him  in  1847. 

The  first  premium,  Diploma  and  $10  awarded  H.  L.  Barker,  Clinton, 
.Oaeida  co.,  forhis  bay  mare.    The  seeottd,  $8,  S.  S.  Vaugfaan,  Jackson, 
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Michigan,  for  his  bay  horse.  The  third,  $6,  John  Legg,  Skaneateles, 
for  his  dapple  gray  horse.  The  fourth,  $4,  Nelson  Boomer,  Jeffenon 
CO.,  for  his  chesnut  horse.  A  yoi.  of  Transactions  awarded  John  B. 
Miller,  Utica,  for  his  bay  horse ;  Wm.  H.  Saunders,  Clyde,  for  his  aor- 
rel  colt ;  W.  C.  Caapman,  Aurelius,  for  his  gray  horse;  H.  Eaton,  Syr* 
acuse,  for  his  gray  horse — all  of  these  being  excellent  horses  and  enti- 
tled to  special  notice.  The  judges  recommend  that  hereafter  there  be 
two  classes  of  weldings.  The  horses  exhibited  have  been  much  better, 
and  also  much  larger  in  number,  than  vsual,  which  shows  the  attention 
which  is  being  given  to  the  rearing  of  fine  horses — than  which  no  stock 
reared  by  the  farmer  gives  a  better  return. 

SHEEP. 
Clou  L    Lono  WooLED.    54  Entries, 

Judges. — George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W. ;  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Ford- 
ham  ;  John  Stcveus,  Lysander. 

The  first  premium,  tlO,  for  best  buck  over  two  years  old,  awarded  to 
George  S wails,  Sodus  ;  the  second,  $8,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock  ; 
the  third,  $5,  Charles  N.  Hudson,  Onondaga. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  buck  under  two  yeafs,  awarded 
Thomas  Terry,  Mt  Morris;  the  second,  $8,  Wm.  Rathbone,  Spring- 
field, Otsego  county  ;  third,  95,  Charles  N.  Hudson,  Onondaga. 

The  first  premium,  810,  for  best  5  ewes  over  2  years  old,  awarded 
Thomas  Terry,  Mt.  Morris;  the  second,  $8,  William  Rathbone, 
Springfield. 

The  first  premium,  810,  for  best  5  ewes  under  two  years,  awarded 
George  Swails,  Sodus. 

The  first  premium,  88,  fov  best  5  buck  lambs,  awarded  James  Bick- 
nell,  Aurora,  Erie  county ;  the  second,  MorrelPa  Shepherd,  and  83, 
Thomas  Terry,  Mt.  Morris. 

The  first  premium,  88,  for  best  5  ewe  lambs,  awarded  Charles  N. 
Hudson,  Onondaga. 

Class  IL    Middle  Woolbd.    51  Entries. 

Judges, — E.  N.  Thomas,  Rose  ;  Samuel  Hecox,  Buffalo ;  Warren 
Granger,  Buffalo. 

The  first  premium,  810,  for  best  buck  over  two  years  old,  awarded 
Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  (South  Down);  thie  second,  88,  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  Auburn,  (South  Down);  the  third,  85,  Lewis  F.  Allen« 
Black  Rock. 

The  first  premium,  810,  for  best  buck  under  two  years,  awarded  J. 
M.Sherwood,  Auburn  (South  Down) ;  the  second,  88,  Wm.  Robson, 
Westmoreland,  (Bake well) ;  the  third,  85,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer, 
(South  Down.) 

The  first  premium,  810,  for  best  5  ewes,  over  2  years,  awarded  Wm. 
Bobson,  Westmoreland,  (Bakewell) ;  the  second,  88,  Z .  B.  Wakeman, 
Herkimer,  (South  Down) ;  the  third,  85,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Aabttm, 
(South  Down.) 

The  first  piemium,  810,  for  best  5  eweo  under  2  years,  awarded  Z . 
B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  (Sonth  Down) ;  the  tUrd,  85,  B.  R.  Dix, 
Yemon. 
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The  first  premium,  J8,  for  best  5  buck  lambs,  awarded  Z .  B.  Wake- 
■mh,  Herkimer,  (South  Downs) ;  the  second,  Morrell's  Shepherd  and 
$3,  Wm.  Robson,  Westmoreland,  (Bakewell.) 

The  first  premium,  8S,  for  best  5  ewe  lambs,  awarded  Z.  B.  Wake- 
man,  Herkimer,  (South  Downs)  ;  the  second,  Morrell's  Shepherd  and 
t8,  Wm.  Robson,  Westmoreland,  (Bakewell.) 

The  judges  remark,  that  the  South  Downs'  and  Bakewells  exhibi- 
ted were  superior  animals,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the 
judges  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  decision,  after  a  thorough  examination 
•ad  re-examination  of  the  sheep  exhibited. 

Class  III,    Mebinoes  and  their  Grades.     122  Entries, 

Judges. — James  Cr.  Strean,  Washington,  Penn. ;  Samuel  Whitman, 
Hanford,  Conn.;  A.  C.  Russell,  Kirtland,  Lake  county,  Ohio;  R.  G. 
Otis,  Southport,  Wisconsin ;  J.  F.  Gilkey,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

The  first  premium,  of  $10,  for  best  buck  over  two  years  old,  awarded 
N.  M.  Hart,  Harpersfield ;  the  second,  Sd,  Joseph  Blakeslee,  North 
Salem,  Westchester  co. ;  the  third,  $5,  J.  M.  Sherwood^  Auburn. 

The  first  premium,  SIO,  for  beat  buck  under  two  years,  awarded  J. 
D.  Patterson,  Westfield,  (this  thorough  bred  Merino  buck  highly  com* 
mended  by  the  Judges) ;  the  second,  $8,  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Canaan ; 
the  third,  96,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  6  ewes  ov«r  two  years  old,  awarded 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn ;  the  second,  $8,  N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfield ; 
the  third,  $6,  Randall  &  Milliman,  Clay. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  6  ewes  under  two  years,  awarded 
Joseph  Blakeslee,  North  Salem. 

Class  IF,     Saxons,  and  their  G«ads8.     159  Entries, 

Judga, — Roswell  Carter,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Thomas  Reed,  Ohio; 
Chester  Palmer,  W,  R.  Sanford,  Vermont;  Rawson  Harmon,  jr., 
Wheatland. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  buck  over  two  years  old,  awarded 
Samuel  H.  Church,  Vernon ;  the  second,  $S,  Silas  B.  Crocker,  Vernon ; 
the  third,  $5,  Samuel  H.  Church. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  buck  under  two  years,  awarded  Silas 
B.  Crocker,  Vernon ;  the  second,  $8,  R.  J.  Ransom,  Hoosick ;  the  third, 
$5,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  6  ewes  oyer  two  years  old,  awarded 
Samuel  H.  Church,  Vernon ;  the  second,  $8,  Silas  B.  Crocker,  Vernon ; 
the  third,  $5,  Randall  &  Milliman,  Clay. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  6  ewes  under  2  years,  awarded  R. 
J.  Ransom,  Hoosick ;  the  second,  $3,  Samuel  H.  Church,  Vernon ;  the 
third,  S5,  Randall  &  Milliman,  Clay. 

SHEPHERD'S  DOG. 

First  premium,  $5,  M.  Bingham,  Vermont,  for  his  well  trained  shep- 
herd's dog,  '*  Cammer." 

Fine  Wool. 

Samples  of  wool,  from  the  late  importations  of  Messrs.  Catlin  and 
Smith,  Wolcotville,  Ct.,  (from  the  flock  of  Baron  de  Speck,  Lictschena, 
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near  Leipsic,)  were  exhibited,  and  for  evenness  of  fibre,  fineness 
thickness  of  fleece,  they  are  beautiful,  indeed.  The  judges  congratulate 
the  Society  upon  the  large  number  of  valuable  sheep  exhibited.  It  is 
recommended  that  hereafter,  a  separate  committee  be  appointed  fox 
grade  sheep,  as  the  judges  were  much  embarrassed  in  passing  upon 
grades,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  confined 
either  to  full-blooded  or  to  grades.  Many  of  those  exhibited  partook 
more  of  other  breeds  than  of  the  Saxon.  The  judges  regret  that  only 
two  pens  of  lambs  were  exhibited,  and  those  not  worthy  of  the  pre« 
miums  of  the  Society,  which  imply,  and  should  only  be  awarded  to,  su- 
perior animals.  The  judges  would  urge  upon  the  Society  the  vast  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  that  the  breeding  of  superior 
Saxon  sheep  should  be  extensively  encouraged,  as  they  are  a  Tery 
important  and  valuable  race  of  sheep;  but  they  would  discourage  as 
much  as  possible  the  raising  of  inferior  fine  wooled  sheep.  A  desirable 
Saxon  sheep  should  be  short-legged,  square  built,  carrying  a  high  head, 
with  a  round  neck  and  clean  dew-lap,  and  straight  on  the  back.  The 
wool  should  be  soft,  fine,  close  crimped,  thickly  set,  and  even  on  the 
whole  carcass,  combining  length  of  staple.  It  is  recommended,  that 
hereafter  the  sheep  should  be  shorn,  except  a  lock  upon  the  shoulder, 
left  for  a  sample. 

The  Hartford  Purse  of  8100. 

A  gentleman  of  Connecticut  offered  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  best  twenty-five  full  blood  Merino  ewes,  and  for  the  best 
twenty-five  full  blood  Merino  lambs,  less  than  one  year  of  age,  all  own* 
ed  by  one  person,  free  from  any  Saxon  cross,  and  must  have  been 
shorn  within  the  present  year,  regard  being  had  to  size  and  constitution, 
with  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  this  kind  of  sheep,  according  to 
the  above  prescribed  conditions,  report : 

**  That  but  one  lot  was  oflTered ;  that  the  sheep  examined  were  very 
large,  well  formed  Merino  sheep  of  the  Taintor  importation,  with  heavy 
even  fleeces,  of  a  medium  quality  of  wool.  The  committee  would  not 
recommend  them  in  preference  to  every  other  kind  of  sheep,  but  would 
recommend  them  to  the  farmers  for  trial. 

'*They  award  the  above  premium  to  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwallt 
Vermont." 

J.  r.  BEEKMAN, 
THOMAS  REED, 
AtJGUSTUS  SANFORD, 
CHESTER  PALMER, 
HOMER  BLANCHARD. 
Committee. 

Swine.     31  Entries, 

Judges, — Benjamin  Enos,  De  Ruyter  ;  Benjamin  French,  Alfred 
Mitchell. 

The  first  premium,  $10,  for  best  boar  over  one  year  old,  awarded 
James  Gilkerson,  Homer  ;  the  second  premium,  $5,  for  boar  over  two 
years  old,  awarded  H.  W.  Washbon,  Butternuts;  the  second  $5  for  one 
year  old,  awarded  David  Preston,  Elbridge ;  also  $6  to  B.  Williams, 
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Onondaga ;  for  second  best  boar,  6  months  old,  $3,  C.  R.  Nichols, 
Bethany ;  the  premium  of  $5  for  second  best  breeding  sow  over  1  year 
old,  awarded  Franklin  Thayer,  Darien  ;  for  second  best,  6  months  old, 
83,  to  same. 

For  best  lot  ofpigs,  $10,  Rufus  Cossett,  Onondaga ;  and  for  second 
best,  85,  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternuts. 

The  judges  remark,  that  the  swine  entered,  were  not  such  as  in  their 
judgment  to  entitle  them  to  the  first  premium.  The  object  of  the 
Society  is  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  first  rate  animals^  and  for  such 
they  are  willing  to  award  liberally ;  but  to  award  the  first  premium  for 
$econd  rate  animals^  cannot  but  prove  injurious  to  the  Society,  as  well 
as  to  breeders. 

PoULTBT. 

Judges. — C.  N.  Bement«  Albany  ;  Samuel  Woolworth,  Homer ;  A. 
G.  Percy,  Wayne  county. 

Best  Jot  Poland  fowls,  83,  S.  J.  Che  eseboro,  Syracuse  ;  best  lot  of 
large  fowls,  $3,  John  J.  Bushart,  Fonda  ;  best  Muscovy  ducks,  S3, 
Charles  N.  Hudson,  Onondaga ;  best  large  geese,  (Bremen)  83,  Davis 
Cossett,  Onondaga ;  best  lot  Java  bantams,  §3,  E.  E.  Piatt,  Albany. 

FOREIGN  STOCK. 
Cattle. 

Judges.^Ad^m  Furgesson,  Woodhill,  C.  W. ;  H.  Parsons,  Guelph,  C. 
W. ;  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope. 

The  judges  on  foreign  cattle  cannot  take  upon  themselves  to  decide 
the  relative  merits  of  difierent  breeds  of  animals,  but  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saving  that,  of  the  Herefords  presented  for  competition,  they 
give  the  preference  to  the  bull  '*  Fitz  Favorite,"  owned  by  L.  G.  Bing- 
Sam,  Cornwall,  Vt.,  a  diploma  and  825 ;  and  of  Devons,  to  the  Devon 
bull  No.  290,  owned  by  Richard  C.  Gapper,  Thomhill,  C.  W.,  diploma 
and  925.  There  was  also  presented  for  competition  a  red  short-horn 
bull,  from  York  township.  Can.  W.,  owned  by  James  Nightengale,  en- 
titled to  commendation,  but  the  judges  do  not  deem  him  of  so  decided 
excellence  as  to  merit,  or  to  receive  a  special  premium.  Of  other  breeds 
and  grades  there  were  none  ofiered. 

Of  two  year  old  bulls,  there  was  but  one  presented,  and  he  was  not 
considered  to  possess  any  extraordinary  excellence,  and  a  premium  is 
not  awarded. 

Of  one  year  old  bulls,  the  premium  diploma  and  810,  is  awarded  to 
the  Hereford  bull  "  Priam,"  owned  by  M.  Bingham,  Cornwall,  Ver- 
mont, and  a  premium  of  diploma  and  96,  to  Richard  C.  Gapper,  for  his 
Devon  bull  calf. 

The  first  premium,  diploma  and  825,  awarded  to  L.  G.  Bingham, 
Vermont,  for  his  Hereford  cow  ''  Sally  ;"  and  the  second  premium  to 
the  same,  for  his  Hereford  cow  **  Cherry." 

Having  been  also  appointed  judges  on  sweepstakes,  by  which,  we  un- 
derstand, it  is  expected  that  we  decide  the  relative  merits  of  different 
breeds  of  animals  presented.  In  their  simplicity  they  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  this  very  onerous  duty,  but  they  soon  found  it  environed 
with  80  many  difficulties  as  to  entirely  preclude  the  hope  of  any  useful 
or  satisfactory  result.  They  ask,  therefore,  to  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther duty  as  such  committee,  and  would  recommend  to  the  society  that 
hereafter  this  class  be  dispensed  with. 
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HoHSEs. — 16  Entries, 

Judges. — Adam  Furgesson,  Woodhill,  C.  W.;  Ela  Merriam,  Leyden; 
Theodore  S.  Faxton,  Utica. 

The  first  premium,  diploma  and  $20  awarded  L.  D.  Harlow,  Hartland, 
Vermont,  for  his  4  year  old  stallion,  "  Morgan  Gray  Hawk."  The  sec- 
ond, 815,  J.  Ashford,  Toronto,  C.  W.,  for  his  bay  stallion.  The  third, 
•3,  Calvin  Blodget,  Chelsea,  Vermont,  for  his  chestnut  Morgan  stallion, 
*' Major  Gifibrd."  The  fourth,  *' Youatt,"  G.  F,  Wheeler,  Middlebu- 
ry,  Vermont,  for  his  5  years  old  chesnut  Morgan  stallion. 

The  first  premium,  diploma  and  925  for  best  mare,  awarded  to  Calvin 
H.  Blodget,  Chelsea,  Vermont,  for  his  7  years  old  Morgan  mare,  **  Julia 
Kidder."      . 

A  bay  colt,  2  years  old,  owned  by  G.  A.  Austin,  Orwell,  Vermont, 
and  a  sorrel  colt  of  the  same  age,  owned  by  H.  H.  Hall,  Bridport,  Ver- 
mont, was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  fine  colts  as  ever  have  ap- 
peared in  competition  at  our  Fairs,  and  do  great  credit  to  their  breeders, 
and  worthy  of  the  special  commendation  of  the  society,  and  a  diploma 
is  recommended  to  each. 

Shbbp,  Lono  Woolbd. 

Judges. — Sanford  Howard,  Albany ;  H.  Blanchard,  Kinderhook ;  S. 
H.  Church,  Vernon. 

The  first  premium,  diploma  and  tlO,  for  best  buck,  (Leicester,) 
awarded  George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W. ;  and  first  premium,  diploma 
and  C5,  each,  for  best  buck  and  ewe  lambs,  to  the  same. 

Merinoes. 

The  first  premium,  diploma  and  tlO,  for  best  buck,  awarded  E.  Rob- 
inson, Shorenam,  Vermont ;  and  the  first  premium,  diploma  and  $10,  for 
best  5  ewes,  divided  equally  between  M.  Bingham  and  E.  Bobinson, 
Vermont.  A  diploma  awarded  L.  G.  Bingham,  Vermont,  for  a  very  fine 
Saxon  ewe  exhibited  by  him. 

N.  B. — Mr.  Robinson  entered  two  bucks,  viz:  one  bred  by  Mr. 
Taintor,  and  the  other  bred  by  himself,  of  the  "Jarvis"  stock;  the 
premium  is  awarded  to  the  latter. 

PREMIUMS  OPEN  TO  ALL. 
Horses. 

Judges. — Hon.  Adam  Furgesson,  C.  W".,  Ela  Merriam,  Leyden,  T.  S. 
Faxton,  Utica. 

The  first  premium  for  best  stallion,  a  diploma  awarded  Nottingham  & 
Allen,  Palmyra,  for  their  gray  stallion,  "Young  Norman."  The  first 
premium  for  best  brood  mare,  a  diploma  awarded  C.  H.  Blddgett, 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  for  his  chesnut  "  Morgan"  mare. 

Sheep. 

The  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Howard,  and 
Church,  report:  That  they  award  to  George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W., 
for  the  best  long  wooled  buck,  a  diploma ;  and  to  the  same,  for  the  best 
five  buck  lambs,  a  diploma.  There  were  some  other  entries  in  this  de- 
partment, but  no  awards  for  want  of  sufficient  excellence. 
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FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

1 

No.  1.  Entries* — 5  wagons,  9  harrows,  16  corn  cultivators,  7  fanning 
mill^,  10  corn  stalk  cutters,  38  straw  cutters,  3  corn  and  cob  crushers,  1 
clovernnill,   1  ox  cart,  8  horse  rakes,  6  ox  yoke^^,  12  rye  hooks. 

Judges. — Amos  Briggs,  Schaghticoke  ;  John  West,  Rome ;  John  Lee, 
Cambridge. 

The  first  premram,  diploma  and  S5,  best  farm  wagon  with  patent 
couplings,  awarded  D.  W.  Seeley,  Carliale,  Schoharie ;  best  barrow, 
diploma  and  83,  A.  H.  Fitch,  Livingston  co.,  (cast  iron ;)  best  corn 
cultivator,  diploma  and  83,  Jeremiah  Fink,  Lysander;  best  fanning 
mill,  diploma  and  S5,  Jacob  Clapper,  Fort  Plain;  b^st  corn  stalk 
cutter,  diploma  and  $5,  J.  C.  Bich,  renfield;  best  straw  cutter,  di- 
ploma and  $3,  J.  C.  Rich,  Penfield ;  best  corn  and  cob  crusher  by 
horse  power,  diploma  and  85,  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany;  best  clover  ma- 
chine, diploma  and  85,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Rochester;  best  ox  cart, 
diploma  &  83,  Paris  Barber,  Homer ;  best  horse  rake,  diploma  and 
82,  R.  H.  Chase,  East  Livermore,  Maine,  (independent  horse  rake ;) 
best  ox  yoke,  diploma  and  82,  Grideon  Hoichkiss,  Windsor,  Broome 
county. 

The  farm  wagon  of  Mr.  Seeley  is  considered  a  rery  valuable  im- 
provement. It  consists  in  a  new  method  of  coupling  the  bolster  and  fore- 
axles  or  spring-blocks  of  farm  wagons,  and  four  wheeled  carriages  of 
every  description,  and  is  a  complete  substitute  for  the  block  tongue, 
bounds,  and  king  bolt,  as  fi[enera]ly  used«  The  coupling  beinfir  efiected 
by  the  use  of  two  metallic  circular  plates,  bolted  one  to  the  bolster 
and  perch,  and  the  other  to  the  axle,  which  are  connected  togethez  by 
a  bolt  of  a  peculiar  shape,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axle  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  carriage  without  first  removing  one  of 
the  fore  wheels,  and  turning  the  axle  at  right  angles  with  its  working 
position.  A  model  wagon  is  deposited  in  the  museum  at  the  Agricultu- 
ral Rooms. 

No.  2. — Entriti^  1  carriage  harness,  2  saddles,  16  axes,  27  churns, 
9  cheese  presses,  20  grain  cradles,  18  rakes,  66  hay  forks,  30  grass 
scythes,  8  scythesnaths,  14  cradle  scythes,  64  manure  forks,  1  hav  rack, 
1  butter  tub,  18  potato  hooks,  6  fruit  pickers,  24  toy  hoes  and  rakes,  18 
boes,  3  meat  cutters,  2  sausage  stuffers,  2  grafting  knives,  1  refrig^a- 
tor,  1  horticultural  tool  chest,  6  transplanting  trowels,  6  pruning  saws,  7 
scoops,  18  shovels  and  spades,  1  washing  machine,  1  double  action  lift 
force  pump,  1  corn  mill,  1  round  scraper,  3  cedar  pails,  6  ox-bows,  1 
wool  press,  1  fence  cap  augur,  1  com  and  cob  grinder,  38  brooms. 

Judges, — Amasa  S.  Newbury,  Waterville;  Daniel  Eenyon. 

For  best  cairiacfe  harness,  first  premium,  diploma,  and  83,  awarded 
Moses  Cherry,  Utica ;  best  saddle  for  general  use,  diploma  and 
IQ.00,  B.  Suit,  Chittenango;  best  dozen  axes,  medal  and  82.00, 
D.  S.  Barton,  Rochester;  best  churn,  diploma  and  82,00,  E.  R. 
Dii,  Vernon;  best  cheese  press,  '*  Potter's  patent,'*  diploma  and  82,00, 
I^  Raymond,  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio;    best  grain  cradle,  diploma  and 
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92,00,  Charles  Clow,  Port  Byron  ;  best  six  band  rakes,  diploma  and 
$2,00,  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany  ;  best  six  hay  forks,  diploma,  and  $2,00, 
J.  Van  Ornam,  &  Co.,  Brookfield,  Vt. ;  be:$t  six  grass  scythes,  diploma 
and  82,00,  H.  G.  White,  Mohawk ;  best  six  cradle  scythes,  diploma 
and  $2,00,  Rapaije  &  Brig^s,  Rochester ;  best  six  manure  forks,  (Par- 
tridges,) diploma  and  (2,00,  Eapalje  &  Briggs ;  best  hay  rigging,  di» 
plom^  and  $2,00,  J.  M.  Ransom,  Onondaga ;  best  com  brooms,  diplcH 
ma  and  $2,00,  G.  W.  J.  Brownson,  Amsterdam.  Disc,  best  saddle  ex- 
hibited of  superior  finish  and  workmanship,  diploma  and  silver  medal, 
B.  T.  NorgTore,  Syracuse;  diplomat  to  Rapaije  and  Briggs,  for 6 potato 
books,  horticnltural  chest  and  tools,  and  Transactions,  for  Boston  refrig- 
erator, wooden  scoops,  six  ox  bows  ;  diplomas,  H.  H.  Babcock,  IJnadilTa 
Forks,  for  3  of  Clark's  cast  steel  hoea;  James  P,  Hitchcock,  Truxton, 
fence  cap  auger ;  Burdick  &  Cashing,  Glens  Falls,. sausas^e  meat  cut- 
ter; Butterfield  &  Greenman,  tliica,  for  com  and  cob  crusher. 

No.  3. — Entries:  16  hor^e  powers,  14  thrashing  machines,  6  seed 
planters,  7  wheat  drills,  1  grain  drill,  with  apparatus  for  manure,  1  cul- 
tivator and  drill,  1  broadcast  sower,  5  wheat  cultivators,  1  portable  saw 
mill,  1  corn  sheller,  horse  power,  12  com  shelkrs,  hand  power,  4  veg- 
etable cutters,  4  ffrain  reapers,  1  mowing  machine. 

Judges. — Charles  Lee,  Penn  Yan  ;  Dr.  Kennicatt,  Elm  Grove,  Illi- 
nois, George  Bqckland,  Toronto,  C.  W.  • 

fbr  best  hor^e  power  for  general  purposes, — Diploma  and  $-5,  L.  B» 
Benton,  Penn  Yan ;    diploma  to  H.  E.  Smith,  Fowlerville,  for  iron  horse 

E)Wer;  best  thrashing  machine,  diploma  and  $10,  B.  G.  H.  Hathaway^ 
tarkey ;  best  seed  planter,  for  hand  or  horse  power,  diploma  and  ^3, 
, (Emery's,)  Rapaije  &  Briggs;  best  corn  planter,  diploma  and.$3,  (Batch- 
eldor^s,)  Rapaije  &  Briggs ;  best  wheat  drill,  diploma,  (Pabner's,) 
Aaron  Palmer,  Brockport. 

.  Diplomas  awarded. — Darius  W.  Yeomans,  Cairo,  for  wheat  drill,  con- 
taining new  principle ;  J.Atkins,  Brockport,  for  grain  drill  and  com 
planter,  of  high  merit ;  P.  Seymour,  East  Bloomfield,  best  grain  driU, 
with  apparatus  for  depositing  manure ;  Silas  S.  Sage,  Windsor,  Broome 
CO.,  for  best  broad-cast  sower;  D.  B.  Rogers,  Seneca  Falls,  best  wheat 
cultivator;  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  best  portable  saw-mill,  (Emery*8); 
Mime,  best  com  sheller,  horse  power,  (Smith's,);  Darius  W.  Harris, 
Yorkshire,  Cattaraugus  co.,  best  corn  sheller,  hand  power;  Rapaije  & 
Briggs,  Southern  com  sheller;  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Boston, 
best  vegetable  cutter — exhibited  by  Rapaije  &  Briggs,  and  H.  L. 
Emery;  E.  J*  Burrell,  Geneva,  best  ^rain  reaper,  for  general  purposes 
and  the  farming  interests  of  New-York;  C.  H.  McCormick,  Chicago, 
m.,  Virg^inia  reaper  for  extensive  farmers,  is  highly  recommended, 
and  well  worthy  the  diploma  of  the  Society;  G.  S.  Bnrber,  horse 
power,  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  entitled  to  special  notice ;  Ketchum*s 
mowing  machine,  having  heretofore  received  .the  first  premium,  is 
awarded  a  certificate  for  its  superior  merit ;  Rapaije ,  &  Briggs,,Roelie8- 
ter,.  difdoma  a^d  $20  for  best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricul- 
tural implements ;  E.  J.  Burrell,  Geneva,  dipkma  and  $20  lor  best  and 
most  numerous  collection  of  a|rricultural  implements  manufactured  in 
the  State,  by  exhibitor;  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  for  his  collection  of 
agricuitUt-al  implements,  on  account  of  their  superior  quality  and  finish, 
a  diploma. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  PREMIUM  IMPLEMOENTS. 
Drilling  in  Wheat  and  other  Grain, 

The  advantages  claimed  for  drill  culture  are  : 

1.'  A  saving  of  seed, — Five  pecks  of  wheat  drilled  in  is  equal  to  tiTo 
boshels  sowed  broadcast ;  every  kernel  is  neatly  covered  at  a  uniform 
depth. 

2.  A  laving  of  labor* — Any  person  that  can  manage  a  team  can  com- 
plete in  the  neatest  manner  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day. 

3.  An  increase  of  crop, — Small  ridges  of  earth  are  left  between  f^e 
TOWS  of  wheat,  which  by  the  action  of  the  frost  slides  down  and  covert 
the  roots,  thereby  preventing  vnnier  'killing.     Light  and  heat  are  i^* 

'  mitted  between  (he  rowsana  prevent  injury  by  rust.  A  vigorous  growth 
is  gtveh  to  the  young  plant,  and  its  position  iif  a  constantly  moist  place 
pevents  injury  from  drought. 

Fdlmer^s  ti>heat  drill — To  which  Was'  awarded  fh^'  first  premiuro/M 
the  best  wheat  drill  presented  at  the  latfe  ethibition  of  the  Society.  The 
'tdvatitagfes  ckimedfof  this^dril!  are,— That*it'J)ds^esrses  t]\  the  kdVaii* 
tiiges  of  ev6ry  other  drilt  in  use,  and  is  at  thie  sdme  time  fi'ee  from  their 
imperfections.  It  performs  its  work  in  the  handsomest  manner,  is  n^ot 
liable  to  be  injured  by  coming  in  contact  with  fast  stones  or  roots,  and 
can  be  used  upon  quite  rough  ground.  It  is  simple  and  substantial  in 
its  construction.  The  teeth — any  one  or  more  of  them — can  be  raised 
so  as  to  pass  over  stones  or  other  obstructions  a  foot  and  a  half  high» 
and  by  a  simple  contrivance,  held  in  that  position  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator.  By  a  slight  movement  the  whole  internal  structure  of  the 
drill  can  he  seen,  and  during  the  operation  of  sowing  the  seed  is  in  fall 
view  of  the  operator.  It  is  also  adapted  ta  planting  corn,  peas  and 
beans  in  drills,  and  spwing  other  small  grain  as  well  as  wheat.  Man- 
ufactured by  Palmer,  Brockport,  TJ.*  T. 

Grain  drill  and  com'planfer^  known  as  "  Atkin's  seed  sower,  manu« 
netured  by  Fitch,  Barry  &  Co.,  Brockport,  Monroe  co. 

This  impl^nrtnt  Vas  very  highly  commended  at  the  lite  exhibhion^of 

the  Society,  and  the  following  description  is  given  of  it:  It  is  claimed 

tosow  #hcfat,  6*ts,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  to  plant  corn  in  hills, 

all  of  which  this  drill  is  6aid  to  accomplish  in  the  most  perfect  mftfmW. 

The  frame  is  lic^rty  square,  v^ith  two  fi-bnt  ai^d  one  rear  rail,  and  i^q 

tide  and  two  middle  6nes,  with  a  hopper  resting  on  the  frame.     The 

'ule  is  of  wrought  iron  with  cog^  gearing  on  each  end,  one  for  propellirtg 

the  distributors  for  sowing  wh^at  and  other  ^m^all '  grain,  and  the  other 

to  propel  the  samedistributbr  for  planting  corn  in  hills  ;  the  distributots 

'tte^f  cast  iron  and  placed  directly  under  the  hopper,  kxid  so  cohsitrtte* 

'Mat  not  to  cut  the  grain;  there  are  tv^o  ground  wheels  of  4  fiiet 

litmeter.     The  drills  or  teeth  are  each  attached  to' a  wrought  iron'beahn 

tbont  3  feet  in  length,  these  beams  are  hung  on  hooks  fastened  to  the 

bout  rail,  thereby  giving  the  drill  teeth  a  chance  to  undulate  \vith  the 

giocnd ;  there  are  two  rollers  laying  horizontally  in  the  frame  on  the 
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back  side  of  the  hopper,  and  each  drill  is  attached  to  these  rollers  and 
by  a  hankie  in  the  frame  hitched  to  the  rolls,  the  teeth  are  lifted  from 
the  ground,  each  distributor  has  a  separate  slide  to  shut  off*  the  grain, 
and  the  sowing  can  be  entirely  stopped  by  throwing  the  distributors  out 
of  gear,  which  is  done  by  pu:<hing  a  handle  very  conveniently  placed 
for  that  purpose.     Price  from  $60  to  $65. 

8eymour*s  Griin  Drill,  with  apparatus  for  depositing  manure,  to 
which  first  premium  awarded.  This  machine  combines  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  sowing  in  drills  or  broad  cast,  and  of  depositmg  manure 
with  the  seed.  Its  construction  is  such,  that  the  drill  teeth  and 
all  the  fixtures  necessary  for  drilling,  abd  not  needed  for  broad- 
east  sowing,  can  be  removed  in  tve  minutes,  and  a  complete 
broad-cast  is  left,  ready  for  sowing  any  kind  of  grain,  plaster,  &c.  Wet 
wheat,  oats  or  white  caps  in  the  wheat  which  so  readily  clog  many  ma- 
chines, are  no  obstacle  in  this ;  and  those  who  prefer  thrashing  their 
wheat  for  seed  with  the  flail,  to  avoid  the  injury  done  to  the  seed  by 
thrashing  with  a  machine,  will  find  this  drill  suited  to  their  wants. 
When  drilling  with  this  machine,  the  grain  falls  from  the  hopper  to  the 
tubes,  (a  space  of  about  six  inches,)  in  full  view  of  the  person  attending 
ity  80  that  m  case  of  any  obstruction,  it  is  immediately  noticed  and  can 
be  readily  removed. 

Emery's  Ssxd  Deill  Barbow  and  Corn  Pi^antkr. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  improved  drill  barrow,  with  attachmenft 
Ht  for  planting  corn,  beans,  &c.  It  is  light,  strong  and  durable,  and 
can  be  used  by  one  man,  as  its  whole  weight  will  not  exceed  70  lbs., 
or  can  be  drawn  by  a  horse,  when  a  large  amount  of  work  is  to  be  done. 
It  is  at  once  simple,  strong,  and  easily  manaired,  and  equally 
well  adapted  to  drilling  or  planting  in  hills  admitting,  by  a  simple 
Gontrivancoj  of  28  variations  of  distance  between  bills,  from  3  inches  to 
8  feet,  and  drops  from  one  to  any  required  number  in  a  hill.  It  admits 
of  the  same  number  of  variations  for  drilling,  planting  the  sniallest, 
largest  and  most  difiicult  seeds  with  great  precision.  Being  worked  by 
gear  instead  of  hand,  it  never  fails  by  slipping  when  in  motion.  It  can 
be  thrown  out  of  gear  when  desirable  to  atop  its  action.  Its  advantages 
are»  precision,  making  its  own  furrow^  measuring,  dropping  and  cover- 
ing, and  compresaing,  all  at  one  operation.  It  will  plant  from  10  to  13 
asres  per  day. 
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Bachbldor*8  Corn  Plai?tks, 


The  general  form  is  similar  to  a  plow  without  mould-boards,  with  a 
hopper  placed  upon  the  beam.  The  seeds  are  dropped  by  two  wooden 
slides  or  arras,  which  are  moved  alternately  by  a  crank  motion  in  and 
oDt  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  these  arms  having  cups  or  cavities 
which  are  filled  with  corn,  and  as  they  are  drawn  out  over  the  pipe  or 
tube,  are  dropped  into  it  and  full  to  the  ground  beneath  the  share. 
Price,  $15.00. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

28  Entries. 

Judges.— Wm,  Ottley,  Phelps ;  Hugh  Brodie,  Cote  St.  Pierre,  C.  E.j 
J.  P.  Fogg,  Rochester;  Micah  Hradley,  Salina;  Lewis  W.  Cleveland, 
Skaneateles. 

The  first  premium,  S10,  awarded  E.  Davis,  Watertown,  Jefferson 
county;  the  second,  S8,  \V.  G.  Brainerd,  Rome,  Oneida  county;  ths 
third,  S5,  Samuel  Philiip«^,  Onondaga ;  the  fourth,  Transactions,  H.  D. 
Preston,  Elbridge;  and  the  same  to  Sam'l  Lyderman,  Genera;  Enoch 
Marks,  Fairmont;  O. Howland,  Cayuga;  Thomas  Miller,  Homer;  J.  P, 
Moschell,  Clay;  Wm.  Willett,  Onondaga;  Rich'd  Taylor,  Mottville; 
Thomas  Mix,  Auburn;  N.  Kniffen,  Scipio;  John  Becker,  Parish,  Os* 
wego;  J.  Potter,  Onondaga  Hill;  J.  T.  Hill,  Lenox;  Wm.  Heming, 
Onondaga ;  John  Morris,  Onoitdaga. 

The  plowing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  of  the  nume* 
reus  spectators  present,  was  pronounced  the  best  which  has  ever  been 
performed  at  our  State  Fairs.  The  ground  was  very  dry  and  hard,  yet 
the  work  was  most  thoroughly  performed,  with  great  neatness  and  per*- 
fection ;  showing  not  onlv  the  skill  of  the  plowmen,  but  the  superiority 
of  the  plows  used  It  is  believed,  that  in  no  branch  of  farm  labor,  has 
more  improvement  been  made  ;  and  every  intelligent  farmer  is  satisfi* 
ed,  that  unless  this  important  branch  of  farm  labor  is  properly  perform- 
ed, he  cannot  expect  to  succeed  as  he  should  in  his  crops.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Society  will  increase  its  premiums,  and  require  the  kind  of 
plows  used  to  be  entered  by  each  competitor,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  plowman  ;  and  that  premiums  be  awarded  to  the  plowman,  as  well 
as  to  the  person  who  enters  for  competition. 

PLOWS. 

Judgu. — A.  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie;  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester;  San- 
ford  Howard,  Albany. 

The  premium,  diploma  and  $S,  was  awarded  to  E.  J.  Smith,  Delhi, 
Delaware  county,  for  best  side  hill  plow;  diploma  and  93  t6  A.' A. 
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Sweet,  Pompey,  for  best  roller  for  general  pse;  a  v^laable  roUeri  which 
excited  m'lch  interest. 

The  number  of  plows  entered  for  trial  were  56,  by  23  competitors. 

From  the  great  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  the  Fair  at  Syra- 
cuse, it  was  found  impracticable  to  have  such  a  test  of  plows  as  was  re- 
quired by  the  Society  aiid  desired  by  the  competitors.  The  judges, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  also  of  the 
competitors  generally,  accepted  of  an  inritation  tendered  by  the  officers 
of  the  Oneida  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  adjourned  the  trial  to 
the  Oneida  County  Fair,  to  be  held  on  the  25th  September,  at  Hampton. 
Hr.  Sanford  Howard  was  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who  at- 
tended (the  other  members  havinf  been  prevented  by  unforeseen  en- 
gagements from  being  present.)  Air.  Howard  laid  the  matter  before 
the  competitors,  ten  of  whom  were  present,, and  with  their  npprobatioa 
tha  trial  was  abandoned,  much  to  the  regret  and  disappointment  of  tha  , 
public. 

|[Tbe  Executire  Commitlec  fed  the  importance  of  ,a  thorough  trial  of 
plows,  and  in  order  that  the  same  mny  be  obtained,  they  would  suggest 
to  Uheir  successors  the  propriety  of  selecting  a  week  ^n  the  month  of 
June  for  the  trial.  By  this  method,  proper. regulations  to  govern  the  , 
trial  being  adopted,  the  value  of  the  different  plows  in  use,  for  the  va- 
rious soils  and  crops,  may  be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty,  and 
great  good  result  to  the  agricultural  interest.  By  selecting  this  season 
of  i^eyearfr  the  judges  will  have  ample  time  to  condttct  their  examina- 
tibi^,  until  each  competitor  is  satisfied,  and  the  results  of  the  trial  when   . 

Jublished,  will,  after  such  a  trial,  be  fir  more  likely  to  secure  the  con- 
djence  of  the  .public,  than  a  hundred  trials  mad^  fU  the  Annual  Fairs. 

BuTrrjBB'T-dO  samplesi  .  Entsies  12,  hy  girU  under  21  ytart. 

/wrf«c«.— Josejjh  Cary,  .All>any;    Eben^z^r  Robbins,.  Le^;  E.  B.- 
EtaT\s,  Marcjij.  ^ 

iPoT  best  lot  torn  5  cows  in  30  [days..  Ne^Ispn  Van  Kess,  of  Moyville,  . 
Ghautnuque  county»  made  221  lbs.;  and  John  Holbert,  of  Chemung, 
S64|  lbs.    The  statement  of  Mr.  ^olbert  having  been  mislaid,  was  not 
beTore.the  judges^  an^  they  awarqe^  the  first  premium,  of  $25,  to  Mr, 
Vati  Ness.  , 

Tte , Executiye  Pomraittee,,  on  ^xaijfijqing  the, statement,  and  the  , 
judges  having  pertified  as  to  the  superior  character  of  the  butter  of 
MK  ^olbert,  awar^,  biip  the  ^ame  premium,  of  $26,  which  he  would 
have  received  from. the  judgea  had  his  statement  been  before  them* 

Statement,  of  John  flolbert.  Chemi^ng;  6  cQws,.,natiire  breed,  with  ; 
slight  mixture  of  Durham;  fed  on  grass  only,  and  owned  previous  to  . 
fir«t^  l^ebruary,  1849. .  Statement  as  to  weight,  milk  and  butter,  and  veri-  ] 
fio4^  by  the  affidavits  of  Edmond  Br<^wn  and  Mary.  O'Grady,  and  by  ;,f 
M^^fiolbert :  ULefXioa  ot  manufacture,  (vidje  tTranft  ^848,  page  27L 
SaUused,  Turk's  Island  and  ^ac^  salt.)  , 

Chemung,  May  23d,  1849. 
Begap  to  weigh  the^n^ilk  and  butter  of  ffve  fAwraji  , 

1st  184  lbs.  of  milk,  SJ  of  butter.        16.  ••. , 8|(  - 

2,,. 8i    .     "  17,^ 9 

.     3;i.:.,.,.........  Blit   "    •  18,.,.,,,.,..,... ,,9ci 
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.   .,  Lb^  of  butter, 264} 

June  2l8t,  122  lbs.  of  milk,  made  9  lbs.  of  butter. 

Statement  of  NttsQn  Van  N^s^  MnycilU^  Chaviaxique^  verified  by 
certificates  of  Ann  Van  Ness,*MarcUd  Van  Nes<8,  and  Lydia  A.  Van  Nest, 
that  the  rules  of  the  Society  had  been  complied  with,  and  221  lbs.  of 
batter  made  in  30  successive  days,  Mr.  Van  Ness  certifies  that  their 
statement  is  correct,  and  that  the  five  covrs  ahove  mentioned  were  own- 
ed by  him  one  year  previous  to  the  time  of  trial,  and  that  they  were  the 
common  native  breed  of  cows,  and  were  fed  with  nothing  but  pasture 
daring  the  whole  of  the  trial,  (no  grain  slops,  nor  roots,  nor  corn  stalks, 
were  fed.) 

Weighed  the  milk  on  the  Uth  of  June, 185  lbs* 

Weighcd,on  the  19thof  June,. 206 

A^in,  on  the  25th, 190  . 

Weighed  last,  the  2d  July 167 

Weight  for  four  days, • ^ t     747  lbs. 

The  milk  was  set  in  tin  pans,  and  sat  from  36  to  48  hours,  till  it 
•oared,  then  skimmed  and  churned  every  day,  the  butter  put  into  the 
worker,  till  the  butter-milk  was  freed  from  the  butter,  then  salted  with 
1  oz.  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter,  then  put  into  a  bowl  covered  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air  from  it,  and  set  in  a  cool  place  till  the  next  day,  then 
pat  into  the  butter  worker  and  worked  till  sufiieiendy  dry,  then  packed 
lato  the  tubs,  all  of  t^e  time  taking  care  to  keep  it  from  the  air  as  much  ; 
IS  possible.  This  above  cows  were  qnilked  three  times  a  day;  milk 
weighed  about  eight  pounds  to  the  gallon  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  trial  the  , 
weather  became  hot  and  dry,  and  reduced  the  amount  of  milk  and 
Imtter;  salt  used  from  the  Pacific  Rock  Salt  Company. 


For  the  best  25  lbs.,  made  in  June,  416,  awarded  John'  Shattuek,' 
Norwiefay  Cbenangp. county;  second,  85^  John  F.  Clark,  Onondaga]; 
third,  Transactions,  Abram  Adams,  Preble,  Cc^tland  cpunty. 

J^  SkdUuck^s  $tMttnt^. — ^Keeps  twenty  eowsw   The  milk  is  strained 
in  tin  pans  as  soon  as  dntwn,  and  kept  on  racks  ih  6\e  milk  room,  until' 
die^reaiti  as  leiAovedf  which  is  aiwa^^s  done  in  hot  wefttfato  before  Ita^. 
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whey  appears,  and  in  cool  weather,  before  the  milk  begins  to  (urn  bit- 
ter. The  cream  is  kept  as  cool  as  possible  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
milk,  and  ihe  sooner  it  is  churned,  the  better.  Churn  every  mornihg 
in  warm  weather,  tempering  the  cream  with  ice,  so  as  to  have  it  gather 
well  and  hard,  when  it  is  readily  freed  from  the  butter-milk.  We  use 
in  warm  weather  ice  water,  to  rinse  the  butter,  when  it  is  removed 
from  the  churn,  the  butter>milk  worked  out  clean,  and  salted  with 
ground  rock  salt,  (about  one  lb  to  twenty  lbs.  butter,)  and  thoroughly 
worked,  and  set  in  a  cool  place  about  24  hours  ;  and  again  worked,  so 
as  to  entirely  free  it  from  butter-milk,  and  packed  in  firkin,  and  Covered 
tight,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  until  the  firkin  is  filled.  No  other  sub- 
stance used  in  making  butter.  Cows  kept  on  common  pasture.  The 
mode  of  keeping  butter  through  the  season  is,  as  soon  as  a  firkin  is 
filled,  to  spread  a  cloth  over  the  butter,  and  cover  it  with  a  strong  brine 
made  of  ground  rock  salt.  t 

John  F,  Clark  J  Onondaga,  Butter  made  last  week  in  June  and  first 
in  July,  from  five  cows  kept  on  pasture,  with  abundance  pure  water. 
The  milk  stood  in  a  cool  room,  in  tin  pans,  until  it  was  lobbered,  say 
from  36  to  48  hours,  when  the  cream  was  taken  oflT,  placed  in  a  jar  in 
a  cool  cellar,  and  there  kept  until  a  sufficient  quantity  was  obtained  to 
make  about  15  lbs.  of  butter,  then  churned  at  a  temperature  of  about 
55  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  butter  was  then  salted  with  Onondaga 
dairy  salt,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  twenty  of  butter ;  then  after 
standing  twenty-four  hours,  was  worked  in  a  lever  butter- worker,  and 
after  standmg  twenty-four  hours  longer,  made  perfectly  free  from  butter- 
milk in  the  worker,  and  then  packed  in  the  firkin. 

Abram  Adams,  Prebh,  his  butter  salted  with  Ashton  salt,  two  lbs. 
salt  to  50  lbs.  of  butter,  no  other  substance  used  in  making. 

For  best  50  lbs.  butter  made  at  any  time — 815  awarded  Horace 
Clapp,  Hotiseville,  Lewis  co.;  second,  tlO,  John  Hoi bert,  Chemung; 
third,  $5,  John  Shattuck,  Norwich;  fourth,  Transactions,  Noah  Hitch- 
cock, jr..  Homer,  Cortland  ca. 

Statement  Horace  Clapp. — We  milk  40  cows,  which  average  about 
165  lbs.  of  butter  each  during  the  season;  we  do  not  design  to  have  the 
milk  sour;  chum  every  day  ;  milk  room  averages  daring  warm  weath- 
er from  58  to  62*^ ;  as  a  general  rule  the  milk  stands  from  36  to  48 
hours,  (governed  somewhat  by  the  weather;)  use  the  Bonaire  ground 
salt,  6  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  of  butter,  during  warm  weather,  and  less  in  au- 
tumn ;  use  for  working  butter  what  is  called  a  "  butter  worker,"  which 
is  preferable  to  the  hand;  use  no  saltpetre  or  any  substance  but 
salt;  the  sample  offered  at  the  fair  was  made  the  5th  Sept. 

Manner  of  keeping  cows. — I  feed  nothing  but  hay  during  winter,  and 
grass  in  summer;  I  keep  salt  in  a  close  trough  that  the  cows  may  have 
access  to  it  at  all  times. 

JBree^  of  cows  — Native,  with  one- fourth  Durham. 

Manner  of  preserving  hitter  through  the  summer. — Cover  (with  the 
above  salt)  the  surface  one-half  inch  thick,  moistened  with  strong  brine, 
and  kept  wtt  during  warm  weather. 

Manner  of  keeping  cream  before  churrAn^. — Cream  pat  in  a  tin  res- 
sel,  (made  for  that  purpose,)  and  set  upon  ice  inclosed  in  a  box,  made 
for  that  purpose,  to  cool  to  a  proper  temperature  for  churning,  66  to  58®. 

Statements  of  Mr.  Holbert  and  Shattuck,  have  been  given. 

Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.^t  statemaU. — The  butter  present^»  was  made  tht 
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past  week,  19  cows  were  milked  at  the  time.  These  cows  ran  to  the 
pasture,  with  a  foddering  of  corn  once  a  day.  The  milk  was  taken 
from  the  cows,  morning  and  evening,  and  pWed  in  pans  in  the  cellar, 
and  permitted  to  stand  till  it  began  to  thicken ;  the  cream  was  then 
taken  from  the  milk,  and  kept  about  twelve  hours  before  churning ;  a 
dash  churn  is  used.  The  churning  performed  by  a  dog,  usual  time  of 
chuming,  from  2  to  3  hours.  The  butter  is  then  taken  from  the  chum, 
and  the  buttermilk  as  nearly  worked  out,  as  it  well  can  be  with  a  but- 
ter worker ;  when  about  3 J  lbs.  of  Ashton's  imported  Liverpool  salt  is 
added  to  50  lbs.  of  butter,  and  well  worked  in.  It  is  then  left  to  stand 
eome  12  hours,  and  worked  again,  and  in  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  it  is  again  worked,  and  then  put  down  in  the  jar.  No  saltpe- 
tre, or  any  other  substance  was  added  to  the  butter. 


Oirls  under  twenty'one  years  of  agt. 


The  first  premium,  a  silver  Qup,  awarded  Miss  Cordelia  M.  Bardwell 
(14  years  of  age,)  Oiisco,  Onondaga  Co.     The  second,  pair  silver  but- 
ter knives,  Miss  Susannah  Van   Ness,   (13  years  of  age,)  Mayville, 
Chauiauque  Co.    The  third,  a  set  of  silver  tea  spoons,  Miss  M.  £.  Hop- 
kins, Cortland ville,  Cortland  Co. 

Miu  BardwelVs  statement, — The  manner  in  which  the  butter  was 
made  by  me,  is  as  follows  :  The  cream  was  taken  from  the  milk  as 
soon  as  it  had  sufficiently  separated  from  the  milk,  which  was  nearly 
36  to  4S  hours.  It  was  then  put  into  the  churn  soon  after,  and  churned 
in  Chapin's  crank  churn  ;  then  taken  out,  put  into  the  machine  for 
working  butter.  The  buttermilk  worked  out,  then  salted  with  rock 
sah,  ground  fine ;  let  the  butter  stand  12  or  14  hours,  then  put  into  the 
machine,  and  worked  again,  until  the  third  time.  There  was  no  salt- 
petre in  it,  nor  no  other  ingredient  except  pure  rock  salt. 

Miss  Hopkins,  Corilandville,  Sept.  8ih,  lSi9.— Treatment  of  Milk.— 
I  strained  the  milk  in  tin  pans,  placed  them  on  racks  in  a  cool  cellar, 
snd  let  it  stand  until  the  cream  was  sufficiently  risen,  which  was  24 
hours ;  then  separated  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  let  it  stand  a  short 
time,  and  then  churned  it. 

Treaiment  of  the  Butter. — Washed  the  butter  with  cold  water,  until 
it  showed  no  color ;  then  worked  it  as  dry  as  possible  ;  then  weighed  it, 
and  added  1  oz.  of  Ashton  sack-salt  to  a  pound  of  butter ;  then  worked 
it  again,  until  prepared  for  packing. 

The  judges,  in  alluding  to  the  character  of  the  butter  on  exhibition, 
remark,  that  there  were  many  other  good  samples  of  butter  worthy  of 
favorable  consideration,  and  it  was  with  much  hesitation  and  considera^ 
tion  that  the  foregoing  awards  were  made. 

(Of  the  competitors  who  state  the  kind  of  salt  used,  thirteen  used 
foreign  etalt ;  and  five,  Salt  from  the  salt  worka  of  this  State.) 

Cheesb.    20  JSntries. 

Judges.— Eon.  Thom-s  Burch,  Little  Falls  ;  S.  D.  Moody,  Canton, 
St.  Lawrence  county ;  H.  Davenport,  Deninark,  Lewis  county.       * 

The  first  premium,  815,  for  cheese  less  than  one  year  old,  awarded 
B.D.  Brown,  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county;  the  second,  $10,  P.  Carteft 
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Lyrander ;  the  thhrd,  f^'Samuel  Mvthews,  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county ( 
the  fourth.  Transactions,  James  P.  Hitchcock,  Truxton,  Cortland  county. . 

Dolph  ic  Barber,  Richmond,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  exhibited  12 
cheese,  a  sample  from  their  **  English  dairy  "  for  shipping  to  warm 
climates,  which  are  very  superior,  and  a  diploma  is  awarded  them. 

This  dairy  comprises  800  cows,  and  the  cheese  is  made  by  collecting  ' 
thecurd  from  many  farms.    Whether  this  mode  of  cheese-makinff  a& 
fords  any  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method,  is  a  question  worthy  of 
the' careful  constd«fation  of  the  dairymen  of  New»York. 

George  A.  Moore,  of  Buflalo,  shipped  a  quantity  of  old  cheese  for 
exhibition  at  the  Fair,  but  the  same  did  not  arrive.    This  is  much  to  be  * 
regretted,  as  Mr.  Moore,  at  the  Buffalo  Fair  in  1848,  presented  some  < 
most  excellent  cheese  from  the  Erie  county  dairies. 

The  judges  report  that  the  quantity  of  cheese  exhibited  was  not  as 
large  as  was  expected,  from  ihe  great  uni  mertatmg  interest  of  the 
dairy  business  in  this  country,  as  well  as  from  the  liberal  premiums  of- 
fered by  the  Society.    The  samples  of  cheese  oiibred  were  generally  . 
of  good  quality  and  fine  flavor. 

RoBwell  D,  Brown's  statement, ^Cheese  made  as  follows:  Milk  set  at  90  ' 
degrees  heat,  curdled  with  rennet  sufficient  for  cutting  in  about  50  min- 
utes; whey  taken  off,  and  worked  fine  with  hands,  then  scalded  by  tao  ap- 
plications hot  whey,  heat  raised  to  from  100  to  103  degrees,  and  stood 
from  40  to  50  minutes ;  then  work  fine,  remove  hot  whey  and  apply 
two  pails  cool  whey  to  100  lbs.  curd  ;  after  having  been  well  drained, 
work  fine  again,  and  apply  one  pound  Hope  Factory  dairy  salt  to  40 
pounds  of  pressed  curd,  well  mixed  before  being  put  to  press.  Number  ' 
of  cows,  40.     One  cheese  made  28ih  June,  the  other  made  July  30ih.     - 

P.  Carter  Lysander. — Rennet  sufficient  is  used  to  curdle  the  milk  in  ' 
about  40  minutes,  and  put  in  according  to  the  quantity  of  milk.  The 
rennet  was  prepared  as  follows :  10  rennets  put  into  a  tub  and  four  g^l- 
lonsof  water  added,  with  plenty  of  salt  ^o  keep  them  sweet,  and  strained 
before  using ;  the  milk  set  at  80  degrees,  and  scalded  at  100  decrees; 
salt 3  pounds  to  100  pounds  of  curd;  use  no  cooling  wh«y.  Patent 
lever  press  -  used,  and  eheese  in  the  press  24  hours ;  taken  out,  ban^ 
daged,  greased  and  turned  daily. 

James  P.  Hitchcock^  Trtizton. — The  milk  is  strained  into  a  vat,  and 
rennet  added  sufficient  to  curd  the  milk,  and  is  left  to  stand  for  half  an 
hour,  when  it  is  cut  into  squares  of  about  half  an  inch  ;  after  standing 
twenty  minutes,  it  is  cut  with  a  skimmer,  commencing  at  the  top  and    ' 
continuing  until  it  is  completed  ;  the  first  catting  is  perpendicular,  the  ' 
next  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  a  strainer  is  placed  in  one  corner,  pierced 
with  fine  holes  to  let  off  the  whey  ;  the  cord  is  dipped  into  the  middle' 
of  the  vat,  commencing  about  six  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  vat,  and    < 
abofit  half  an  inch  deep,  taking  up  the  curd  carefully,  and  when  all  ie    ' 
removed  from  the  sides,  it  is  left  to  settle  for  foil  twenty  minutes;  the' ' 
whey  is  then  let  out  of  the  vat  until  it  is  nearly  drained ;  if  entirtiy  sk),  > 
it  is  injurious  to  the  curd    The  same  process  as  before  of  removing  the   *^ 
curd  from  the  sides  is  gone  through  with  carefully  until  it  is  whcyed 
down ;  the  curd  is  then  cut  into  squares  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
whey  hested  108  degrees  is  turned  on  so  as  to  cover  the  curd  ;  a  boards 
is  then  placed  on  the  vat,  a^d  with  a  long  knife  cut  'he  curd  into  hal& 
incl^<il(tuftfes ;  the  night's  curd  is  then  placed  with  it,  which  has  beenr- 
prepftcsd  euistonljalj^  in  the  same  manner ;  hoi  whey  is  then  po^edr  > 
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on  to  9cald  it  suf&cienlly,  and  the  whey  is  then  drained  off,  and  it  is  * 
prepared  fur  salting  ;  one  tea-cup  full  of  salt  to  every  eight  pounds  of  ' 
cheese  after  it  is  taken  from  the  press  is  used  ;  the  cheese  is  placed  in 
the  press  for  six  hours,  and  it  is  then  turned,  and  remains  24  hoars, 
when  it  is  removed  to  the  shelves. 

SUGAR.. 
8  Entru94 

Judges. — ^Horace  Davenport^  Denmark  ;  E.  J.  Smith,  Delhi ;  Noah 
Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Homer. 

For  best  25  lbs.  of  sucrar,  $10,  awarded  Peter  Mitchell,  Meredith, 
Delaware  co.;  second,  $5,  Charles  W.  Taylor,  Homer,  Cortland  co.; 
third,  $3,  Lnman  Shepard,  Skaji^ateles  (  fourth,  Transactions,  £.  R. 
Dix,  Verncn,  Oneida  co. 

Statements  of  manvfiuturt,  Pder  MitchtUy  Mefedith, 

The  sample  exhibited  was  made  as  follows :     The  sap  was  gathered  ,. 
in  pioe  pails  and  boiled  in  sheet  iron  pans»  which  were  about  four  feet 
in  length  by  two  feet   in  wi  1th  and  three  inches  in  depth,  containing   . 
about  four  pails  of  twelve  quarts  each.     The  pans  were  set  in  a  stone 
arch.     Particular  care  was  taken   to  gather  ine  sap  clean  and  keep  it 
from  all  impurities.    As  fast  as  the  liquid  diminished  in  boiling,  the 
pans  were  refilled  with  cold  snp   until  it  was  boiled  to  the  consistency  . 
of  syrup   or  thin  molasses.     The  quantity  produced  at  each  boiling  was^ 
from  three  to  five  gallons.     After  thus  boiling,  the  syrup  was  filtered    : 
through  a  piece  of  clean  white  flannel ;  it  was  then  placed  in  tin  pans 
to  cool  and  settle  in  order  to  free  it  from  any  sediment  that  might  re* 
main.     When  sufficiently  settled  it  was  poured  off,  and  about  five  gal* 
Ions  were  put  into  a  brass  kettle  together   with  one  pint  of  skiiumed 
milk  And   the   white  of  four  egg9.    The  whole  was  then  boiled  and 
skimmed  until  found  (by  cooling  a  small  quantity  in  a  spoon)  to  be  prop- 
erly or  slightly  grained.    It  was  then  taken  from  the  fire  and  poured  in- 
to pine   tubs.     The  tubs  were  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  14  pound 
sugar  loaf  and  perforated  with  holes  at  the  bottom  for  the  liquid  to  drain 
off,. and  when  sufficisently  drained  was  put  for  use   as  is  the  sample  ex^ 
hibited. 

Liiman  Shepard^  iSAranea/dc^.-^Treea  are  tapped  with  an  inch  augun^ 
and  pine  and  cedar  buckets  are  used  to  gather  the  sap,  which  is  donOf/ 
as  fast  as  it  runs,  and  it  is  boiled  immediately,  for  if  left  standing  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change  which  materially 
chasges  the  flavor  of  the  sugar.    I  endeavor  to  keep  my  tubs  sweet  by 
scalding  them  thoroughly.     I  boil  the  sap  in  what  I  call  an  evaporator ;    , 
it  is  made  of  three  sheets  of  Russia  iron — two  sheets  riveted  together 
lengihwbe,  and  one  sheet  riveted  across  the  end  ;  the  sides  are  turned    - 
up  ab;ut  seven  inches.     Around  the  sides  I  have  a  wooden  frame,  with  «• 
handles  at  each  end  to  move  it,  when  necessary.    I  set  this  on  an  areh; 
the  fire  passes  only  under  the  bottom,  which  prevents  all.  danger  from    > 
Wning*     It  will  boil  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  per  day*    The  sap  .  - 
is  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  thin  molasses;  it  is  left  to  settle, 
sn4  then  drained  off,  ai.d  strained   through  a  thick  cotton  strainer; 
cleansed  with  milk  andihe  white  of  eggs  and  saleratus-r-l  pint  of  milk,    , 
the  white  of  2  eggs,  half  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  to  twentv  pounds  of  ,r- 
itigar.    It  is  then  boiled  and  scummed  over  a  slow  fire,  until,  by  taking 
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up  a  little  on  a  knife  or  spoon,  it  will  string  down  like  fine  baits,  about 
one  balf  an  incb  long;  it  is  tben  hard  enough  for  draining.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  stirring  it  occasionally  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
waxy — this  gives  it  the  grain — the  more  it  is  stirred,  the  finer  the  grain. 
When  ccld,  it  is  put  into  a  conical  tub,  about  eighteen  inches  across  the 
top,  running  to  a  point  at  the  bottom;  there  is  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to 
allow  the  molasses  to  drain  out,  and  keep  the  top  covered  with  a  damp 
flannel  cloth,  which  prevents  the  sugar  from  getting  dry  before  it  gets 
well  drained.  Then  dissolve  the  sugar  in  water,  and  cleanse,  boil,  and 
drain  it,  as  before,  which,  if  it  is  well  done,  will  have  the  appearance 
of  loaf  sugar.  The  taste  of  the  sugar  is  materially  changed  by  this 
double  process  of  draining,  giving  it  almost  that  of  loaf  sugar. 

HONEY. 

The  premium,  $5,  awarded  to  Aaron  Goodwin,  of  Brownville,  Jeffer- 
son CO.,  for  a  very  superior  sample  of  honey. 

Thomas  McClintock,  of  Waterloo,  awarded  a  diploma  for  '*  Dugdale's 
moth-proof  hive." 

The  Committee  on  bee  hives  have  minutely  examined  Dugdale's 
moth-proof  hive.  They  find  it  a  very  ingenious,  simple,  and  com- 
modious hive,  embracing,  in  their  judgment,  in  great  perfection,  these 
desirable  requisites  in  a  hive.  The  moth  proof  door,  thoroughly  venti- 
lated by  means  of  screen  wire,  and  the  moth  chamber,  so  constructed 
that  the  moihs  can  be  taken,  and,  with  their  progeny,  destroyed,  are 
new  and  important  appendages ;  and  the  hive,  which  is  essentially  a 
double  one,  is  admirably  constructed  for  the  transfer  of  the  bees  from 
one  hive  to  another,  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  swarming.  They 
regard  it,  so  far  as  their  information  extends,  as  the  best  hive  extant; 
and  commend  it  to  the  Society  for  the  award  which  they  deem  such 
merit  entitles  it  to. 

HORACE  DAVENPORT,  Chairman. 

SILK. 

4  Entries. 

Judges. — Seth  Miller,  Constableville ;  Roland  S.  Doty,  Rome ;  Ar^ 
pbaxed  Loomis,  Little  Falls. 

For  best  reeled  silk,  premium  awarded  toN.M.  Coburn,  Stockbridge, 
Madison  county,  diploma  and  95;  second,  S3,  N.  M.  Cuburn,  Stock- 
bridge,  Madison  county. 

Best  sowing  silk,  $9,  Jefferey  Hutchinson,  River  Head,  Long  Island  ; 
second,  $-5,  Mrs.  Parmelia  Staats,  Buffalo  ;  third.  Transactions,  N.  M. 
Goburn,  Stockbridge. 

The  judges  remark,  that  as  only  one  parcel  of  manufactured  silk  wat 
offered,  and  that  only  five  yards,  not  being  the  quantity  required,  and 
of  indifferent  merit,  no  premium  is  recommended.  Three  specimens  of 
reeled  silk,  two  of  which  were  very  handsome,  and  of  nearly  equal  merit. 
Four  beautiful  specimens  of  sewing  silk  were  exhibited  ;  all  were  even, 
firm,  and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  But  one 
sample  of  cocoons  offered,  and  that  a  fair  specimen,  but  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society,  95;  but  they  re- 
commend a  volume  of  Transactions  to  the  exhibitor,  N.  M.  Coburn, 
Stockbridge. 
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Domestic  MiNXTFACTimBs.    No.  1. 

Entries.  23  blankets,  18  pieces  of  flannel,  4  pieces  woolencloth,  13 
pieces  of  carpeting,  11  pieces  of  rag  carpeting,  8  hearth  rugs. 

Judges.— A.  W.  Brewster,  Erie,  Penn. ;  J.  J.  Barber,  Homer ;  Wnu 
Slocum,  Northampton,  Fulton  county. 

The  first  premium,  of  $6,  awarded  G.  W.  Henry,  Martinsburgh,  for 
best  woolen  blankets ;  second,  $4,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam ; 
third,  $2,  N.  M,  Coburn,  Stockbridge  ;  best  10  yards  flannel,  $6  ;  G, 
W.  Henry,  Martinsburgh ;  second,  $4,  Chester  Clark,  Skaneateles ; 
third,  $2,  C.  Lawrence,  Skaneateles  ;  best  ten  yards  woollen  cloth,  $10, 
W.  Baker,  Lima;  second,  $8,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam  ;  third, 
S3,  S.  W.  Abbot,  Kirkland;  best  15  yards  woollen  carpet,  $10,  W.  E. 
Tallman,  Tully  ;  second,  $8,  J.  Conger,  WestGroton  ;  third,  $3,  Sam- 
uel Goodell,  Preble ;  best  16  yards  rag  carpet,  $5,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sweet, 
Pompey;  second,  $4,  Caroline  Tice,  Webster;  third.  Transactions, 
Betsey  Hoffman,  Salina ;  best  hearth  rug,  $5.  E.  Sheldon,  Sennctt ; 
second,  $4,  Misses  J.  and  M.  Robb,  Perth  ;  third,  $3,  Mrs.  J.  M.  La- 
throp,  Watervliet ;  fourth,  $2,  Mrs.  H.  Wier,  Pitlsiown.  A  discretion- 
ary premium,  $4,  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Collins,  Smyrna,  for  second  best  pair 
Kersey  blankets ;  and  a  diploma  to  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  PitU- 
town,  for  pair  knit  foot  stools. 
No.  2.— £«^t>«.     10  double  carpet  coverlits,  9  pi<>ce8  of  kersey,  from 

10  to  26  yards  each,  32  pairs  woolen  stockings,  27  pairs  mittens  and 

gloves. 

/w4g:e*.— E.  S.  Salisbury,  Belleville,  Jeflferson  co.;  Daniel  S.  Curtis, 
Canaiin,  Col. ;  Wm.  Titus,  Ira,  Cayuga. 

For  best  carpet  coverlit,  $5,  awarded  William  Wright,  Vernon; 
second,  $4,  L.  T.  Marshall,  Vernon ;  third,  $3,  Wm.  Wright,  Ver- 
non; fourth,  $2,  Mrs.  H.  Wier,  Pitistown ;  fifth.  Transactions, 
J.  E.  Didama,  Perryville;  best  10  yards  kersey,  $5,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Harroll,  Piitstown;  second,  $4,  to  same;  third,  $2,  Mrs.  H.  Wier, 
Pittstown ;  best  pair  knit  stockings,  $2,  H.  B.  Lawton,  Troy ; 
second,  Transactions,  Horace  Clark,  Skaneateles  ;  best  pair  wove  stock- 
ings, $2,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Noyes,  Clay ;  second,  Transactions,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Church,  Vernon  ;  best  woolen  mittens,  $2,  F.  C.  Lawrence,  Skane- 
ateles;  second,  i?ransactions,  Horace  Clark,  Skaneateles;  best  pair 
gloves,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Noyes,  Clay,  diploma ;  same  to  L.  T.  Marshall, 
Vernon,  for  ladies  mittens,  and  same  to  Z.  &  W.  Case,  Glovers ville,  for 
one  dozen  very  superior  buckskin  mittens. 
No.  3. — Entria.     13   pieces,  linen  from  10  to  24  yards  each,  7  pieces 

linen  diaper,  from   10  to  15  yards  each,  3  pieces  tow  cloth,  SO  pair 

cotton  stockings,  10  pair  linen  stockings,  5  lbs.  linen  sewing  thread, 

4  stand  cloih-,  1  piece  silk  velvet,  20  runs  woolen  yarn,  26  skeins  do, 

1  linen  seamless  bag,  6  grain  bags,  10  yards  linen  cheese  strainer.) 

Judges, — Amos  Jones,  Hopewell,  Ontario ;  John  J.  BrinkerhoflT, 
Owasco,  Cayuga ;  Amos  Wilcox,  Danube,  Herkimer. 

Best  10  yards  linen,  $8,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Harroll,  Pittstown  ;  second  W, 
Clark  Avery,  Perryville  ;  third  $4,  Nelson  Van  Ness,  Mayville ;  best 
10  yards  diaper,  $6,  Horace  Clark,  Skaneateles ;  second,  $4,  Mr».  J. 
T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown ;  third,  82,  Joshua  Beard,  Milo ;  best  15 

firds   tow  cloth,   t5,  Mrs,   Catherine  McNight,   Syracuse;  second, 
ransactions,  same ;  best  cotton  stockings,  $2,  W.  Wright,  Vernon ; 
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second,  Transactions,  Mrs.  H.  Wier,  Pittstown ;  1)est  linen  stockings, 
82,  Mrs.  Gorton  G.  Loomis,  Westmoreland ;  second,  Transactions,  L. 
T.  Marjchall,  Vernon  ;  best  linen  thread,  $2,  Mrs.  Catherine  McKnight, 
Syracuse  ;  second.  Transactions,  L.  T.  Marshall,  Vernon ;  cotton  stand 

•  cloths,  $2,  Hannah  Earl,  Granby;  linen  seamless  bag,  SI,  Mrs.  H. 
Wier,  Pittstown;  six  grain  bags,  SI,  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville ; 
skein  woolen  yarn,  SI,  A.  Rowland,  Stillwater ;  10  yards  linen  cheese 
•trainer,  S2,  S.  W.' Abbott,  Kirkland  ;  comforter,  yim  and  cruel,  SI, 

*  Mrs.  C.  McKnight,  Syracuse;  stocking  yam,  SI, Mrs;  D.  S.  Severance, 
Truxton ;  3  skeins  woolen  yarn.  Si,  J.  C.  ColKns,  West  Turin;  tent 

'  for  show  grounds,  very  superior,  diploma,  E.  C.  WiUiams,  Rochester. 

l^LLNVFACmftES. 

Judges.— O.Y.  Brainardi  Watertown;  A.  W^er,  Rhinebeck,  'M.  E. 
* -Miller. 

For  a  case  of  blue  and  black  broadcloths,  Ctica  Globe  mills,  a  diplo* 

ma;  for  three  pieces  black  broadcloth,  D.  Kellogg,  Skaneateles,  diploma 
"and  silver  medal ;  one  box  and  two  bales  sheeting,  Jones' Cotton  mills 

Rochester,  Seth  C.  Jones^  diploma ;  mouselin  delaines.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Vtn 

Naroee,  Pittstown,  diploma;  twen  ty-eight  woolen  shawls^  very  superior, 
'D. Kellogg,  Skaneateles,  silver  medal;  four  piecer  fancy  cassimeres, 

same,  Transactions ;  three  pieces,  three  ply  carpets,  very  good,  Sdienec- 
rtady  steam  mills,  diploma.     The  judges  would  notice  with  pleasure  the 

superior  character  of  the  aricles  exhibited,  doing  great, credit  to  our 

manufacturers,  and  only  regret,  that  the  exhibition  had  not  been  more 

extensive. 

NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 
226Ewtri$$. 

Judges.-^Mrs.  'Harvey   Baldwin,   Syracuse;   Mrs.  LeRoy  Mowry, 
"Greenwich ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Syracuse. 

Best  ornamental  needle  work.  Miss  Mary  M.  Chase,  Chatham,  Co* 
'  himbia  co.,  diploma  and  S3. 

Best  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Wood,  Syracuse,  diploma  and  S3. 
Best  group  of  flowers.  Miss  M.  A.  Van  Voorhis,  Lyons,  Wayne  co., 
diploma  and  S3. 

Best  variety  of  worsted  work,  Mrs.'  Rebecca  Hewitt,   Geneseo,  Liv- 
ingston CO.,  diploma  and  S3. 

^est  fancy  chair  work  with  needle,  two  worked  worsted  chairs,  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Lansing,  Albany,  diploma  and  S3. 
F\ttncy  chair  work,  Mrs,  C.  M.   Burnet,  Syracuse,  diploma  and*  S3. 
^'Pancy  armed  chf^ir,  worked  back  and  seat,  2nd  premium,  JaneMcEl- 
'  roy,  Albany,  diploma  and  S2. 

Best  worked  handkerchief,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Smith,  Fredonia,  Chautauque 

CO.,  diploma  and'S3. 

Best  woolen  shawl,  Luman  Shepherd,  Skaneateles,  diploma  and  S3. 

2nd,  Mrs.  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville,  Jefferson  co.,  diploma  and  S2. 

'  Best  worked  quilt.  Miss  Caroline  Hammond,  Skaneateles,  diploma 

and  •S3. 

Best  white  quilt,  John  F.  Clarke,  Onondaga,  diploma  and  S3. 
Best  port  folio,  worked,  Miss  Emma  Cheesboro,  Syracuse,  diploma 
♦mndS3. 
'  Best  silk  bonnet,' Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook,  Sywicuse,  diploma  and  S3. 
Best  straw  bonnet,  Miss  Mary  Maybee,  Syracuse,  diploma  and  S3. 
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.  Best  liice  capes, 'liGsd  Emeline  P.  Wagner,  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery 
co,»  diploma  and  S3. 

Best  lamp  stand  nat,  Mrs.  Sam*)  Breese,  Skenandoah,  Oneida  co., 
diploma  and  93. 

2nd,  Miss  A.  Palmer,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  co.,  diploma  and  S2. 

Best  shell  work  basket.  Miss  E.  E.  Baker,  Lima,  Livingston  co.,  di- 
ploma and  82. 

Best  wax  flowers,  MisA  M.  A.  Van  Voorhis,  Lyons,  Wayne  co.,  di- 
ploma and  S3. 

2iid.  Mis»-Sanih  0.  Teller;  Syracuse,  diploma  and  S2. 

Nine  pieces  needlework,  Miss  Emily  J,  Pardee,  Oswego,  diploma 
and  S3. 

Fancy  chair  work,  Mrs.  A.  Elmendorf,  Palmyra,  diploma. 

Needlework,  ladies  skirt.  Miss  Mary  Wynkoop,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Specimen  of  embroidery,  port  folio  and  picture^  Miss  Mary  A.  Flem- 
ing, Manlius,  diploma  and  S3. 

Piece  needlework,  imitation  embroidery,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Kellogg,  Troy, 
diploma. 

Case  of  needlework,  linen;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dayan,  Turin',  Lewis  co.,  di- 
ploma. 

Black  lace  veil,  Mrs.  A.  Howland,  Stillwi^ter,  Transactions. 

Pair  of  ottomans;  Miss  Mary  Seymour,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Two  ottoman  corers,  Mr^.  John  McCarthy,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Table  spread  and  silk  quilt,  Mrs.  0,  S.  Gillett,  Fayetterille,  diploma 
aad  S3. 

Embroidery,  Ii(jss  Sarah  M.  Burns,  Canajoharie,  diploma. 

Worsted  needlework,  Miss  Elizabeth  Terry,  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston 
CO.,  diploma. 

Ornamental  needlework.  Mis*  Elizabeth  Dorr,  Albany,  diploma. 

Embroidered  rocking  chair,  Mr.  A.  Pruyne,  Oswego,  diploma. 

Case  fancy  ^nd  domestic  articles,  JJIrs.  B.  R.  V  oor)iees,  Amster- 
dam, diploma  end  S3. 

Cambric  handkerchiefs,  Miss  A.  M.  Hill,  Canton,  Onondaga .  co,  di- 
ploma. 

Bed  quilt;  Mrs.  Royal  Wilcox,  Watertown,  Jefferson  co,  diploma. 

Worked  curtains.  Miss  Emily  P.  Weed,  Albany,  diploma. 

Bed  spread,  Mrs.  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville,  Jefferson  co,  diplo- 
ma. 

Counterpane,  A.  Bartlett^  Syracuse,- diploma. 

Worked  quilt,  Mrs.  M^ry  Gildersleive,  Albany,  (84  ^years  of  ^ge,) 
diploma  and  S2. 

White  cotton  bed  quilt,tMrs.  D.  S,  Severance,  Truxton,  Cortland  co., 
diploma. 

Table  spread,  Mrs.  J.  W^fIickox,;SyrA^se,  diploma. 

Calico  quilt,  Mrs.  Jane  M.  Wright,  Geneva,  diploma. 

'/Knit  sash  and  shawl,  Mrs.  A.  Goodwin,  Brownville,  diploma. 

Cambric  quilt,  yery  fine,  Mrs.  Freeman  Walker,  Georgia,  diploma. 

Enit  bed  spread,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Holmes,  Richland,  Oswego,  diploma. 

Worsted  needlework,  Emmet  Allen, Newark,  Wayne  co.,  diploma. 

"Portfolio  worked, 'Miss  Mary  Hurdock,  Clarkson,  Mmnroe  co.,^di" 
l^lama« 
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Net  lace  cape,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cook,  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  co., 
diploma. 

Moss  lamp  mat,  Mrs.  A.  Palmer,   Stillwater,  Trans. 

Dress  coat,  R.  Titsworth,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Pair  divans,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Greenman,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Knitted  bedspread,  coat,  tidy,  and  two  bead  baskets.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pexton,  blind  girl,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  co,  diploma  and  S3. 

Three  pairs  slippers,  purse,  6cc.,  Miss  A.  J.  Kidder,  Syracuse,  di-> 
ploma. 

Case  c  f  flowers,  Mrs.  T.  M,  Wood,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Confectionary  work,  Wm.  Ragg,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Needlework,  Miss  C.  Huntley,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Lace  veil,  Miss  S.  Buel,  Waterville,  Oneida  co.,  $1. 

Fancy  piece  ef  embroidery.  Miss  M.  Seymour,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Fire  screen,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Giilet,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Chair  back  of  needlework.  Miss  Mary  W.  Giilet,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

One  vase,  one  pyramid  and  two  fine  cushions  of  shell  work,  very 
elegantly  wrought.  Misses  Sarah  B.  and  Mary  W.  Gillett,  Syracuse,  sil- 
ver medal. 

Lot  fine  shirts,  K.  V.  R.  Lansingh,  Alban}^  diploma. 

Worked  bird  of  Paradise,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Green  Utica,  diploma. 

Gipsey  telling  fortune,  needlework,  very  fine,  Mrs.  N.  Clute,  Louis* 
ville,  Kentucky,  diploma. 

Two  small  cases  wax  flowers,  S.  B.  Grey,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Two  caps  and  one  head  dress,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Three  caps.  Miss  Mary  May  bee,  Syracuse,  Trans. 

Pair  worked  worsted  suspenders,  Miss  Amelia  Wallace,  Syracuse,  di- 
ploma. 

Six  pieces  thrveadlace.  Misses  Sarah  Ann  and  Lavina  Beverstock^ 
Ogdcnsburgh,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  diploma. 

Gentlemen's  dressinc^-gown,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Davis,  Syracuse,  diploma. 

Coat,  vest  and  pantaloons,  Thomas  Cooke,  Jr.,  Albany,  diploma  and 
•3.00. 

Four  crochet  collars,  N.  M.  Beacham,  Jr.,  Skaneateles,  diploma. 

Horn  of  plenty,  worsted  work,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bruce,  Sullivan,  Madison 
CO.,  diploina  and  Trans. 

Lace  manufactured  by  Sarah  Ann  Alderman,  Canastota,  diploma  and 
82.00. 

Embroidered  sofa  pillow,  Mrs,  A.  Pruyne,  Oswego,  Trans. 

FLOWERS. 

Judges, — Alexander  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Aurora ;  John  Stryker,  Rome ; 
David  Thomas,  Aurora. 

The  following  are  the  premiums  awarded: 

Professional  List. 

To  James  Wilson,  Albany,  for  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity  of 
flowers,  95  ;  to  James  Wilson,  for  the  greatest  variety  of  Dahlias,  95; 
to  Mr.  W.  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  for  best  24  dissimilar  flowers,  S3;  to 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  for  the  greatest  variety  of  Roses,  96 ; 
to  James  Wilson,  for  the  best  24  dissimilar  blooms,  |^;  Ellwanger  ^ 
Barry,  for  the  best  10  varieties  of  Phlox,  $3 ;  to  James  Wilson,  for  th« 
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best  seedling  Phlox,  S2 ;  to  James  Wilson,  for  the  greatest  variety  of 
Verbenas,  $3 ;  to  EUwanger  &  Barry,  for  the  12  best  varieties  of  Ver- 
benas, $2;  to  James  Wilson,  for  the  best  seedling  Verbena,  92;  to 
Mr.  W.  Newcomb,  for  the  best  collection  of  German  Asters,  $3 ;  EU- 
wanger &  Barry,  for  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  Pansies,  S3. 

Amateur  List. 

To  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  Willow  brook,  for  the  greatest  variety  and 
quantity  of  flowers,  Sliver  Medal ;  to  M.  Wells,  Jamaica,  for  the  great- 
est variety  of  Dahlias,  Silver  Medal;'  to  Mrs.  W.  Newcomb,  Pittstown, 
for  the  best  12  dissimilar  blooms  of  Dahlias,  83 ;  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mor- 

Sin,  Aurora,  for  the  greatest  variety  of  Soses,  Silver  Medal ;  to  Mrs. 
avid  Thomas,  .Greatfield,  for  the  best  12  dissimilar  bloom  Roses,  93; 
to  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martm,  for  the  best  6  varieties  Phloxes,  93;  to  Mrs. 
E.  T.  T.  Martin,  for  the  greatest  variety  of  Verbenas,  93;  to  Mrs. 
Professor  Jackson,  Schenectady,  for  the  best  seedling  Verbena,  92 ;  to 
Miss  L.  J.  Whitney,  Rochester,  for  the  best  12  varieties  of  Verbenas, 
92 ;  to  Alphonse  Le  Coteux,  Buffalo,  for  the  best  collection  of  Ger- 
man Asters,  93 ;  to  Alexander  Thompson,  Aurora,  for  the  best  and 
greatest  variety  of  Pansies,  93;  to  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Albany, 
for  the  best  12  varieties,  92. 

General  List,  open  to  all  Competitors. 

To  EUwanger  and  Barry,  for  the  best  collection  of  green  house  plants, 
silver  medal ;  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Sedgwick,  Syracuse,  for  the  best  floral  de- 
sign, silver  medal ;  to  Mrs.  W.  Newcomb,  for  the  second  best  floral  de- 
sign, 93 ;  to  Professor  Jackson,  for  the  best  floral  ornament,  silver 
medal ;  to  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  for  the  second  best  floral  ornament, 
93 ;  to  James  Wilson,  for  the  best  hand  bouquet  flat,  93;  to  Dr.  Herman 
Wendell,  for  the  second  best  hand  bouquet  flat,  92  ;  to  James  Wilson, 
for  the  best  hand  bouquet,  round,  93;  to  Mrs.  White,  for  the  second  best 
hand  bouquet  round.  92 ;  to  Alexander  Thompson,  for  the  best  basket 
bouquet,  with  handle,  93 ;  to  M.  Tillman,  gardener  for  Dr.  Herman 
Wendell,  for  the  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  diploma; 
to  Aurora  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  best  exhibition,  Hoveys'  colored 
fruits. 

The  following  were  among  the  contributors  to  the  floral  exhibition  : 

By  Miss  C.  B.  Sedgwick  of  Syracuse,  a  collection  of  roses  tastefully 
arranged  in  a  basket  of  moss.  A  rustic  vase  of  elegant  proportions  on 
a  stand  of  moss,  containing  a  large  collection  of  grasses,  arranged  in  a 
beautiful  bouquet. 

By  Mrs.  White  of  Syracuse,  a  superb  round  hand  bouquet  containing 
many  rare  exotics. 

By  Miss  L.  J.  Whitney  of  Rochester,  4  very  beautifully  arranged 
baskets  of  cut  flowers,  together  with  a  colleetion  of  cut  flowers  from  the 
green  house  ;  also  a  superb  collection  of  Verbenas,  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation,  consisting  of  25  varieties. 

By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  2  flat  band  bouquets,  2  do.  parlor 
tonquets,  15  varieties  of  roses,  viz:  Champney,  Amie-vibert,  Fellenberg, 
PriacesB  Maria,  Indica,  Blush  China,  Agripena,  Dubourg,  Hermosa, 
Jacksonia.  Sanguinea,  Fragrans,  Bellona,  Bougere.  Several  varieties 
of  Verbenas,  Scabiosa  caucasea,  Budbeckia  splendens,  Liairis  scabiosa, 
Lathyrus  latifolius.  Digitalis  ferruginea,  Dianthus  car}'ophyllus. 
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By  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin  of  Willowbrook,  near  Aubc^ro,  two  large 
and  elegantly  formed  flat  bouquet8,containiDg  a  great  variety  of  Verbenas; 
one  bouquet  of  seedling  Verbenas,  raised  at  Willowbrook  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin.  A  superb  bououet  from  the  eonservatory  of  Mrs.  Martin,  composed 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Champney,  Cluster  and  Lamarque  Roses; 
3  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Cobea  scandens,  Abutilon  striata,  4  varieties 
of  Carnations,  Brompton  stocks, Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Calceolarias,&c.; 
One  large  table  bouquet  of  miscellaneous  flowers,  together  with  a 
large  collection  of  choice  Dahlias,  very  tastefully  arranged  in  a  magni* 
fioent  bouquet. 

By  Mr.  Paris  Barber  of  Homer,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Walworth  and  Mrs. 
Martin,  of  Homer,  devised  and  arranged  a  magnificent  comucopia*  over- 
flowing with  an  abundance  of  rich  fruits  and  choice  flowers* 

By  Dr.  Herman  Wendell  of  Albany,  an  exquisitely*  moulded  oaoas 
basket^  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  verbenas,  pansies,  pei^tual  roses^ 
Jcc.,  beautifully  arranged  bv  his  gardener,  M.  TilUnao.  Also  a  choke 
collection  of  Verbenas  and  Phloxes,  in  varieties. 

By  H.  Wells  of  Jamaica,  a  very  extensive  and  fine  collection  of 
dahlias. 

By  Alphonse  Le  Coteux  of  BuflTalo,  a  superb  collection  of  German 
Marguerites.  The  attention  of  the  committee  was  particularly  directed' 
to  these  fine  flowers  as  being  greatly  superior  to  those  exhibited  at  any 
previous  fair. 

By  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora.  Statice  latifolia,  Chinese  barberry^ 
Campanula  pyrimidalia.  Campanula  rotundifdia,  Liatris  scariosa, 
Breck's  seedling  Phlox,  Phlox  alba,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Funkia  japoni- 
cl^  Colchicum  autumnalea,  Centaurea  montanee,  Colchicum  variegatum, 
Gilia  coronopopolia,  Lychnis,  double  crimson,  Ampelopsis  decumbens,^ 
Euonymus  odoratis,  Euonymus  angustifolia,  Gaura  biennis,  Gaura  mur* 

a^ata,  Funkia  lancaifolia.  Double  Sunflowers,  Cyclamen  hederafolia, 
clamen  persicum,  Cynirarea  scolymus,  Tamarix  gallica,  Liatris  (from 
oois,)  Tagetes  erecta,  Tagetes  patula,  Hibiscus  incanus;  Roses, 
Agrippina.  Archduc  Charles,  Sanguinea,  Odorata,  Tea  scented.  Madam 
Desprez,  Jacksonia  or  Hundred-leaved. 

By  Professor  Jackson,  of  Union. College.  A.  splendid  flofal  design 
worked  in  mosaic,  from  a  great  variety  of  seedling  verbenas  raised  in 
the  garden  of  Professor  Jackson  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Jackson. 

By  Mr.  Chedell,  of  Auburn.  Dahlias  in  varieties^  Hibiscus  syriacus, 
Balsomines,  several  fine  varieties  of  Verbenas,  American  Centaurea, 
Clematis  virginica.  Chrysanthemums,  Z  inia  violacea,  Z.  elegans. 

By  Alexander  Thompson,  of  Aurora.  One  basket  bouquet  of  choice 
flowers  as  Heliotropiums,  Cyclamens,  Abutilons,  German  Asters,  Ver- 
benas, Pansies,  together  with  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  flowers,  em» 
bracing  several  fine  varieties  of  Pansies  and  Verbenas,  3cc. 

By  James  Wilson  of  Albany.  24  varieties  of  Roses,  Dr.  Roques, 
Mrs.  Cripps,  Prince  Albert,  Marquis  Bocella,  Prince  of  Wales,  Madam 
Dampier,  Cels,  Ophirie,  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  Bourbon  Queen,  Noisette 
Luxemburgh,  Lutescens  mutabilis.  Madam  Nerard,  Giante  de  Battailles, 
Acidell,  Crimson  Globe,  Emily  Courtier,  Phoenix,  Madam  Bosanquet, 
Triumph  de  Luxemburgh,  Eugene  Jovine,  Agrippina,  Augustine  Se- 
leur.  24  Dahlias — Striata,  Marquis  of  Aylsbury,  Orlando,  Great  West- 
em,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Mrs.  Vyse,Toison  d'Or,  La  Belle  Blond,  Antagonist, 
Princess  Radzville,   Cheltenham  Queen,  Miss  Percival,  Lady  of  the 
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Lake,  Minerva.  Lady  Ann  Murray,  Caleb  Cope,  Yellow  Perfection, 
Great  Mogul,  Golden  Rule,  Tippecanoe,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Constantia, 
Star,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Viscount  Ressegneur,  McKenzies  Perfection. 
8  Seedling  Phloxes,  12  Seedling  Verbenas,  33  varieties  of  Verbenas,  a 
▼ery  superior  collection  of  German  Asters,  Phloxes,  Balsams,  Petunias, 
Coxcombs,  &c,  1  flat  floral  ornament,  1  round  do.  composed  of  mis- 
cellaneous flowers,  and  both  very  splendid,  2  round  hand  bouquets,  3  do. 
flat  most  beautifully  and  tastefully  made  up  of  Hoya  carnosa,  China  Ro- 
ses, Abutilons,  Ericas,  Fuchsias,  Cyclamen,  Calceolarias,  and  other 
choice  exotics. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester.  Roset — 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Duchess  de  Nemours,  Edward  Jesse,  Marquis  Boc- 
cella,  Augustine  Mouchelet,  Lady  Fordwick,  Rivers,  Prince  de  la 
Guiliotiere,  La  Reine,  \  olande  d'Arragon,  Joasine  Hanet,  Antigone, 
Prudence  Kaeser,  Montaigne,  Madam  Lafiay,  Marshal  Soult,  Sv* 
donie,  Blush  4  seasons. — 17  varieties.  T€a  Roses — Bougere,  Smithii, 
Purpurea,  Belle  Amelia,  Duchess  de  Normandie,  Victoire  Modeste, 
Soorbon,  Marquise  d'lvry,  Hermosa,  Phcenix,  Gytherii,  Madam  Eisant, 
Bouton  de  Flore,  La  Gracieuse. — 16.  Chinese  ar  Bengal — Louia  Phi- 
lippe, Gels,  Sanguinea,  Duchesse  of  Kent.-— 4.  iVoMe^fe— Fellemberg. 
Ptioxa — Anais  Chauveire,  Blanche  de  NeuiUy,  Norfolkii,  Accuminata, 
Accaminata  Alba,  Reine  Louise,  Auguste,  Candidissima  Nova,  Striatal 
purpurea,  Eclypse,  Speciosa,  Uiysse,  Nyn^h  alba,  Goethe,  Oiel  de 
Lynx,  Breckii,  Robert  de  Flanders,  Panicuiata  nova,  Arsina,  Potiaii 
Insignia,  Alba  glomerata,  Grato,  Picta,  Invincible,  Fleur  de  Marie* 
Reine  de  Jour,  Sermesina,  Frelinghuysen,  Macrantha,  Speoiosa,  Lilv 
liciua  grandiflora,  Lawrcncia,  Breckii,  Decapata,  New  purple  panicled:. 
FAvergreeju-^Xhies  excelsa,  Abies  spectabilis,  Abies  morenda,  Abies 
Douglassii.  Abies  webiana,  Pinus  calabrica,  Pin  us  excelsa,  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  Juniperus  Echinoformis,  Auracaria  imbricata.  Silver  striped 
euonjmus.  Gold  striped  euonymus,  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Cupressus 
pendula.  Deodar  cedar,  Chinese  Juniper,  Irish  yew,  Cryptojaaeria  ja- 
ponica,  Taxodium  sempervirens.  Evergreen  oaks  ;  20  varieties* 

B^  Wm.  Newcomb,  l*ittstown,  a  splendid  collection  of  German  Asters, 
particularly  some  splendid  varieties  arranged  on  beds  of  moss,  in  a  sttAe 
of  perfect  formation ;  also  a  very  fine  display  of  Dahlias,  together  with 
an  extensive  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants.  Baklias-^li.QX9  of 
Stonehenge.  Baron,  Great  Mogul,  Isis,  Princess  Radzville,  Constantia, 
Cleopatra,  Cnpt.  Warner,  Tamerlane,  Evegue  De  Bayeux,  Antagonisi, 
Robert  Burns,  Athlete,  Golden  Souvenir,  Fulwood  Scarlet,  Victory  of 
Sussex,  Mieirchioness  of  Cornwall,  Duke  of  York,  Maid  of  Bath,  Unique, 
Royal  Lilac,  La  Tour  D'Auvergne,  Essex  Primrose,  Punctata  Formosa^ 
Lady  St,  Maur,  Queen,  (Widnal's)  Oddity,  Beauty  of  Plymouth,  Mary, 
(Ward's)  Arethusa,  Indian  Queen,  Grand  is.  Lady  Featherstone,  Queen 
Mary,  Lutea  grandiflora,  Striata  formosissima,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Andrew 
Hofer,  Blandina,  Admiral  Stopford,  Marshall  Soult,  Hero  of  Tippeca- 
noe ;  3  varieties  of  seedlings.  Cut  Flowers. — Zinia  elegans,  dwarf 
Asters,  Phlox  drummondii.  Tree  Mignionette,  Sweet  Mignionette,  Gol- 
den Eternal-flower,  White  Eternal-flower,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Delphinum, 
Delphinum  Bee,  (branching  varieties)  Gilia  capitata,  Tagetes,  (French) 
Tagetes  in  varieties,  White  Gbbe  Amaranth,  Scarlet  Globe  Amaranth, 
Helianthus,  (perennial)  Gladiolus  psittacinus,  Verbenas  in  varieties, 
White  Scabious,  Purple  Scabious,  Roses,  (Aubernon)  Turkey  and  China 
Asters,  White  and  Purple  Sultan,  Oalliarda  picta. 
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The  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  observing  the  progressive  ad- 
vancement which  is  very  evidently  taking  place  in  the  horticultural  de- 
partment of  the  society,  manifesting  itself  in  the  very  beautiful  display 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  greatly  superior  in  quality  and  scarcely  exceeded 
in  quantity  by  any  previous  exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  protracted 
and  excessive  drought,  and  the  otherwise  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
fruit  season.  , 

The  widely  extended  influence  which  this  department  is  exerting  on 
the  horticulture  of  the  State,  warrants  the  committee  in  suggesting  to 
the  Society  that  its  power  of  giving  efficient  aid  and  encouragement  to 
further  effort  may  be  greatly  extended  by  a  judicious  and  discriminating 
expansion  of  the  premium  list,  by  increasing  the  number  and  value  of 
the  premiums. 

FRUIT. 

Apples  and  Pears, 

Judges, — F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Charles  Downing,  New- 
bnrgh ;  H.  G.  Dickerson,  Lyons. 

The  committee  appointed  to  adjudge  and  report  as  per  instructions  of 
the  Society,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following:  In  examining  the  collections 
of  fruits  and  awarding  premiums,  they  have  been  guided  by  good  quali- 
ties and  characters  of  fruits,  rather  than  by  external  appearance  of  spe- 
cimens; and  they  trust  that  the  course  adopted,  to  award  premiums  only 
to  the  best  varieties,  together  with  the  enumerating  of  those  varieties, 
may  prove  of  benefit  to  the  reader  of  this  report  who  is  desirous  of  col- 
lecting information  respecting  such  varieties  as  are  best  adapted  to  gene- 
ral cultivation. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  we  have  named  all  the  best 
varieties  for  cultivation,  or  that  indeed  we  have  named  even  the  12 
very  best  varieties,  but  have  selected  from  the  collections  of  exhibitors 
the  12  varieties  named  below,  as  being  varieties  proved  to  rank  above 
second  rate. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  for  the  greatest  and  best  variety  of  good 
table  apples,  the  committee  present  the  collection  of  Col.  Benj.  Hodge, 
of  Buffalo,  as  entitled  to  the  first  premium — diploma  and  Hovey's 
Colored  Fruits. 

The  collection  of  Abner  Bryant  &  Son,  of  Buffalo,  as  entitled  to  the 
second  premium — 95. 

The  third  premium  not  awarded. 

The  award  for  the  best  12  varieties  of  table  apples,  we  find  due  to 
the  following,  viz:  Northern  Spy,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Early 
Joe,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Laree  Early  Bough,  Swaar,  Fall  Pip- 
pin, Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Lady  Apple,  Jersey  Sweeting,  Jonathan,  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  alone  being  in  the  collection  of  Col.  B. 
Hodge,  entitle  him  to  the  first  premium — ^$5, 

The  second  premium  on  the  same,  we  award  to  A.  Bryant  of  BuflTalo, 
Trans,  and  $2. 

The  award  of  the  1st  premium,  $3,  for  the  best  six  winter  varieties, 
we  judge  due  to  Col.  B.  Hodge,  as  comprising  in  his  collection  six  winter 
varieties  of  apples,  that  prove  suited  to  general  cultivation. 

The  second  on  the  same,  we  give  to  A.  Bryant,  6c  son.  Trans,  and  82. 
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The  premiums  oflTered  for  fall  seedling  apples,  we  cannot  award ;  no 
specimens  being  shown  that  will  rank  in  quality,  with  varieties  already 
shown  and  described,  and  the  rules  of  Pomology,  adopted  by  the  So- 
ciety, debar  us  from  awarding  any  premiums,  unless  the  seedling  shall 
be  in  some  respects,  superior  to  a  variety  already  known  and  described. 

The  first  premium,  diploma  and  Hovey*s  colored  fruits,  for  the  great- 
est number  of  varieties  of  good  pears,  named  and  labelled,  we  award  to 
John  Morse,  of  Cayuga  bridge,  whose  specimens  were  well  grown,  and 
generally  of  the  very  best  varieties. 

The  second,  $5,  B.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo. 

The  third,  Trans,  to  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  of  Oswego. 

The  first  premium,  diploma  and  $5,  for  the  best  collection  of  first 
rate  Autumn  pears,  we  award  to  John  Morse,  in  whose  collection  we 
find  the  following  varieties  deserving  general  culture.  White  Doyenne, 
Steven's  Genesee,  Buerre  Bosc,  Bartlett,  Ganselle  Bergamotte,  Swan's 
Orange,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Doyenne  Gris,  Seckel,  Washington. 

The  second  premium.  Trans,  and  S2,  on  the  same,  we  award  to  J. 
W.  P.  Allen,  of  Oswego. 

The  premiums  offered  on  winter  pears,  we  do  not  award,  there  not 
being  such  a  collection  of  varieties  on  exhibition,  as  we  deemed  worthy 
of  report. 

The  premium,  diploma  and  Hovey's  colored  fruits,  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  newly  introduced  pears,  with  a  description,  we  award  to  Dr. 
Herman  Wendell,  of  Albany.  Jalousie  deFontenay,  Vendee,  Williams 
Bonchretien,  Seckel,  Duchesse  d'AngouIeme,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
Gansells  Bergamotte,  Inconnue  Van  Mons,  Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nou- 
veau,  Beurre  Diel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  d'Amaulis, 
Compte  de  Lamy,  Doyenne  Musque,  Beurre  Goubalt,  White  Doyenne, 
St  Ghislain. 

The  above  would  comprise  the  duties  of  this  committee  as  per  in- 
structions, but  we  cannot  avoid  a  wish  to  notice  various  contributions, 
as  creditable  to  exhibitors;  yet  owing  to  the  unfavorable  season  for 
fruits,  many  who  usually  have  grown  and  exhibited  large  numbers  of 
varieties,  conld  this  year  only  present  a  very  limited  number.  Several 
gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  are  known  to  your  committee  as  having  in  for- 
mer seasons  contributed  largely,  could  this  year  present  not  sufficient 
number  of  varieties  to  conopete  for  premiums. 

Messrs.  EUwanger  and  Barry  exhibited  some^very  fine  specimens  of 
pears  and  apples,  evidencing  skill  in  the  culture* 

Mr.  Job  Whipple,  of  Union  Springs,  Washington  county,  presented 
jL  seedling  apple,  under  name  of  "  Washington  strawberry,"  which,  al- 
though not  worthy  of  cultivation,  according  to  pomological  rules,  is  yet  a 
showy  appearing  fruit,  and  may  prove  desirable  for  market  culture. 

Mr.  E.  Hamlin,  Clay,  exhibited  a  collection  of  pears  and  apples, 
many  of  them  fine. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Whitney,  of  Rochester,  had  some  fine  specimens  of 
Seckels  and  white  Doyennes  on  the  shelves. 

Messrs.  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  and  W.  G.  Verplanck  ex- 
hibited fruits  of  the  Osage  orange,  a  curiosity  to  many  persons,  who 
had  never  before  seen  the  fruit,  and  of  considerable  interest  at  this  time, 
as  the  plant  or  tree  promises  to  be  of  great  value  in  many  sections  of 
our  country  for  hedges. 
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BIr.  W.  G.  Verplanck,  Genefa,  exhibited  one  dozen  of  Bartlett 
pears  that  were  so  finely  gfrown,  your  committee  cannot  avoid  a  special 
notice  of  them,  and  would  advise  a  copy  of  Transactions  be  awarded  for 
the  same. 

Mr.  S.  Worden,  of  Oswego,  presented  several  dishes  of  fine  pears 
and  apples,  among  them  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Dearborn 
seedling  pears,  and  a  fine  seedling  apple,  much  resembling  the  Porter. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bloomfield,  Mexico,  placed  upon  the  shelves  some  fine  pears 
and  apples. 

Mr.  Lewis  Eaton,  of  Buffalo,  had  a  large  collection  of  apples  and 

Sears  ;   but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  E.,  in  the  matter  of  premiums,  they 
id  not  comprise  those  varieties  deemed  best  to  name  for  general  cul- 
ture. 

Lewis  F.  Allen's  Esq.,  collection  comprised  some  valuable  varit  iee 
of  apples  and  pears,  well  grown. 

E.  K.  Dix,  Vernon,  and  G.  W.  L  Brownson,  Amsterdam,  were  also 
contributors  of  pears  and  apples. 

Peachbs  and  Plums. 

Judges. — James  Dougall,  Amherstburgh,  C.  W.;  H.  H.  Coit,  Euclid, 
Ohio;  Calvert  Gomstock,  Rome. 

Ptaekei, 

Best  twelve  varieties,  John  Morse,  Cay.  Bridge,  diploma  and  $5. 

2nd,  James  M.  Whitney,  Rochester,  $2. 

Best  six  varieties,  Ellwanger  &;  Barry,  Rochester,  S3. 

2nd,  H.  G.  Dickinson,  Lyons,  Wayne  co.,  S2, 

Best  twelve  peaches,  B.  K.  Norton,  Syracuse,  (Crawford's  early,)  $2. 

2nd,  Abram  Vail,  Waterloo,  Seneca  co..  Trans. 

Plums. 
Best  collection,  thirty-one  varieties.  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Albany, 
diploma  and  $5. 

2nd,  fifty  varieties,  Isaac  Dennison,  Albany,  S3. 

Best  six  varieties,  Ellwanger  &;  Barry.  Rochester,  S3. 

2nd,  C.  S.  Wilson,  Utica,  S2. 

Best  twelve  plums,  choice  varieties,  R.  Woolworth,  Syracuse,  S2. 

2nd,  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Lyons,  Transactions, 

Nectarines. 

Best  and  greatest  number,  John  C.  Hastinc^.  Clinton,  Oneida  S3. 

The  judges  remark — that  the  exhibition  of  these  fruits  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  fine,  so  much  so  that  considerable  difficulty  was  experienc- 
ed in  awarding  several  of  the  premiums. 

Of  plums  there  were  several  very  large  collections,  and  your  com- 
mittee cannot  refrain  from  particularising  the  following*  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  considered  invidious,  viz:  Dr.  Hex  man  WendelPs  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Dennison's,  of  Albany,  and  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry's,  of  Roch- 
ester, which  were  of  fine  and  rare  varieties,  Mr.  Dennison's  being 
composed  principally  of  hb  own  seedlings,  many  of  which  are  amongst 
the  best  standard  varieties  now  in  culiivation. 

Only  one  lot  of  nectarines  exhibited,  but  those  remarkably  fine,  and 
worthy  of  the  premium  awarded.  This  was  the  Elruge  variety  of  nec- 
tarine, by  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton,  Oneida  co. 
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Judges. — Samuel  Miller,  Rochester;  Jacob  M.  Schermerhom,  A.  B. 
Atkyns. 

For  the  best  and  moet  extensive  collection  of  good  natire  grappa 
grown  in  c^n  air,  to  J.  C.  Hastings,  of  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  85. 

For  second  best  collection  of  good  native  grapes  grown  in  open  aic, 
to  Dr.  Daniel  Ayres,  of  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  co^  $2. 

For  the  best  three  varieties  of  native  or  fo?eign  grapes  grown  under 
glass,  to  W.  R.  Goppock,  of  Buffalo,  S5. 

For  second  best  three  varieties  of  native  or  foreign  grapes  grown  un- 
der glass  to  J.  C.  Hastings,  of  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  82. 

For  the  best  dish  of  native  grapes  (Isabella,)  to  Rufus  Gossett,  of 
Onondaga,  vol.  Transactions. 

For  the  best  grown  and  matured  specimens  exhibited,  two  varieties 
only,  (Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh,)  to  Grove  Lawrence,  Syracuse, 
IX>wniDg  and  Fruit  Cult. 

For  three  specimens  of  grapes,  to  Joseph  £.  Bloomfield,  of  MexicOi 
Oswego  CO.,  Fruit  Cult.  ,^ 

For  two  specimens  of  champagne  wine,  to  B.  Poppe,  of  Syracuae, 
Downing  and  Trans. 

For  a  specimen  of  port  wine  from  a  native  grape,  to  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body,  Eeq.,  of  Columbus,  Geo.,  diploma. 

For  the  best  6  specimens  of  watermelons,  toL.  B.  Langworthy,  Esq., 
of  Rochester,  $3. 

For  the  best  6  specimens  of  muskmelons,  to  Lyman  B.  Langworthji 
Esq.,  Bochester,  S3. 

Quinces. 

The  best,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  S3. 

The  second,  S2,  Lewis  Eaton,  fiufiyo. 

The  judges  report,  that  progressive  improvement  has  been  noted  by 
them  in  the  culture  of  the  grape  at  the  several  annual  meetings  of 
this  Society  last  past.  Fine  specimens  were  exhibited  this  year,  both  of 
native  and  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass  isL 
cold  vineries,  by  Hon.  Grove  Lawrence  of  Syracuse;  W.  R.  Cop^ 
pock,  of  Buffalo ;  Dr.  Ayres,  of  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county ;  Rufus 
Cossett,  Esq.,  of  Onondaga,  and  J.  C.  Ifastin^Si  Eisq.,  of  Clinlotti 
Oneida  county. 

Mr.  Hastings,  of  ClinloB,  eadiibited  three  varieties  of  foreign  grapes 
well  matured  by  out-door  culture :  also,  three  varieties  matured  in  a 
cold  vinery ;  also  a  seedling  matured  under  glass,  growti  from  a  seed 
of  the  White  Madeira.  The  vine  is  five  years  old.  The  fruit  much 
resembles  the  White  Sweetwater.  It  is  a  sweet  and  juicy  griq^, 
though  not  At>A  flavored.  We  oeuld  not  karnfrom  the  grower  whether 
Ais  vine  was  Ukely  to  prove  more  hardy  than  the  vine  from  whicJi  it 
was  grown.  The  Cfaasselas  grapes  exhibited  by  this  gentleman  were 
as  fine  as  we  ever  saw. 

W.  R.  Coppock,  of  Buffalo,  exhibited  five  varieties  of  grapes 
grown  under  glass,  in  a  cold  vinery :  all  of  them  beautiful  in  the  size 
of  their  clusters,  and  most  of  them  well  matured.  They  clearly  ex- 
hibited the  fruits  of  scientific  cultiraticm.  From  Mr.  Coppock's 
nperiments  and  success  in  the  mo^  important  fields  of  horticulture, 
itm  more  valuable  resuUe  are  anticipated. 
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Dr.  Daniel  Ayres,  of  Amsterdam,  exhibited  three  varieties  of  grapes, 
(the  Alexander,  Catawba  and  Isabella,)  well  grown  and  quite  well  ma- 
tured, considering  that  this  season  is  universally  declared  throughout  the 
State  to  be,  in  consequence  of  the  drougth,  among  other  causes,  two  or 
three  weeks  later  than  usual.  These  grapes  were  grown  without  arti- 
ficial heat  or  protection.  Dr.  Ayres  is  truly  successful  in  grape  grow- 
ing. 

Rufus  Cossett,  Esq.,  of  Onondaga,  exhibited  two  varieties,  the  Isa- 
bella and  Sweet- water.  One  cluster  of  his  Isabella  was  pronounced 
the  most  splendid  specimen  ever  seen  by  the  committee  of  this  excellent 
grape,  and  showed  the  results  that  may  be  confidently  expected  from 
the  careful  culture  of  this  prolific,  hardy  grape. 

W.  R.  Wheeler,  of  Camillus,  exhibited  four  varieties  of  native  grapes, 
but  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  they  were  not  well  ma- 
tured. 

Hon.  Grove  Lawrence,  of  Syracuse,  exhibited  the  finest  specimens  we 
have  seen  grown  in  this  State,  of  the  White  Muscat  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh grapes.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  culture  as  given  by  Jud^e 
L.  '*  The  grapes  were  raised  in  the  open  air,  since  the  month  of  April; 
during  the  winter  the  vines  were  under  glass,  though  no  artificial  heat 
has  been  a|)plied  either  during  winter  or  summer.  The  ground  where 
they  grew,  to  all  appearance,  froze  as  hard  in  winter  as  in  the  open  air. 
Both  of  these  varieties  have  been  fully  ripe  since  the  middle  of  July  last, 
and  they  will  continue  fresh  upon  the  vine  till  late  in  October." 

Joseph  £.  Bloomfield,  of  Mexico,  Oswego  co.,  exhibited  specimens  of 
the  Sweet-water,  Miller's  Burgundy,  and  Isabella  grapes,  exhibiting  the 
present  state  of  their  maturity  in  lat  43^  48'  and  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  lake  Ontario. 

Native  Wines, 

B.  Poppe,  of  Syracuse,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  new  grape  juice,  or 
muft^  for  wine,  which  he  calls  a  champagne  ;  the  one  made  from  a  ma- 
ture white  grape  and  the  other  from  a  ripe  grape  of  a  dark  color.  The 
latter  was  thought  to  promise  well.  We  understand  the  maker  is  a 
German,  and  is  attempting  to  apply  German  vine-dressing  and  vintage 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  centre  of  our  State.  May  he  have  abun- 
dant success.  The  manner  of  culture  by  Mr.  Poppe,  is  annexed  to  this 
report. 

Charles  A.  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  exhibited  to  us  a 
specimen  of  '*  port  wine,"  as  he  terms  it,  manufactured  from  the  fruit 
a  vine  (a  native  of  Georgia)  which  attracted  the  curiosity  and  interest 
of  your  committee.  We  summoned  to  our  aid  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced gentlemen  congregated  at  the  State  Fair,  and  all,  without 
exception,  pronounced  it  a  most  valuable  wine;  promising,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  them,  to  rival  the  celebrated  wines  of  Oporto,  known 
as  "  Port,'*  in  some  if  not  all  of  its  most  valued  properties.  The  fol- 
lowing minute  of  the  wine  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture,  was  hand- 
ed to  our  chairman,  by  his  request,  from  the  manufacturer : 

This  wine  is  made  from  a  native  grape,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
Iambus,  Georgia.  No  spirits  of  any  kind,  or  coloring  matter  is  put  to 
it.  One  pound  of  New  Orleans  sugar  is  put  to  a  gallon  of  the  juice, 
and  in  all  other  respects  it  is  as  pure  as  when  it  first  fiowed  from  the 
press.    It  is  found  to  keep  well,  and  improve  with  age.    This  bottle  is 
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of  the  vintage  of  1847.  I  made  last  year  some  200  gallons,  and  but  for 
the  great  frost  this  year  in  April,  which  killed  all  the  fruit  and  many  of 
the  vines,  I  should  have  made  1,000  gallons.  The  grape  from  which 
this  wine  is  made,  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  has  a  puckery  astringent 
taste,  which  induced  me  to  try  if  it  would  make  Port  wine. 

Melons. 

The  variety  of  melons  on  exhibition  was  not  large,  and  the  only  ones 
which  proved  of  a  good  quality  in  the  eating,  were  from  the  grounds  of 
H.  N.  Langworthy,  near  Rochester.  The  enormously  large  water  me- 
lons exhibited  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  of  Ht.  Hope,  near  Albany,  were  of  the 
old,  long,  marble-skinned  variety.  They  were  remarkable  for  their 
size  ;  but  the  one  tasted  by  the  committee,  though  fully  matured,  was 
not  fine  flavored.  The  White  Imperial,  or  Victoria,  and  the  black  Spa- 
nish water  melons,  are  so  much  supenor  to  the  old  varieties,  that  they 
have  nearly  superseded  them  among  amateurs,  and  yet  these  varieties 
are  so  inclined  to  sport,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  varities  pure, 
or  to  get  pure  seed  for  cultivating  them. 

B.  Poppers  statement. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  ) 

Sec.  N.  r.  State  Ag.  Soc,  Albany,  ) 

Sir — I  beg  lo  submit  the  following  statement  of  my  management  of 
vinery,  &c.  The  vinery  is  located  at  S3rracuse  near  the  Fair  grounds ; 
it  is  on  a  hill  side,  with  a  southern  exposure.  The  soil  loamy  on  the 
surface,  with  a  subsoil  of  red  clay,  which  loosens  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  ground  was  covered  with  stumps  and  brushwood  when  I  en- 
tered upon  it  6  years  ago.  I  hoed  it  over  thoroughly,  so  as  to  entirely 
reverse  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  using  the  roots  and  stones 
as  a  fence.  I  manured  it  over  in  the  2d  and  3rd  years.  The  grape 
roots  were  all  imported  from  Baden-Baden,  20,000  in  number;  15,000 
of  them  I  planted  out,  digging  the  holes  about  4  feet  apart,  about  IS 
inches  deep,  and  setting  in  the  roots  aslant  about  6  inches  towards  the 
south,  and  so  as  that  the  top  lays  upon  the  ground  towards  the  north, 
but  not  enough  to  expose  any  part  of  the  plant.  I  arrange  it  so  as  to 
have  the  plant  settle  from  sight,  and  mark  the  spot  with  a  stick.  The 
other  5,000  plants  I  reserved  to  supply  failures  of  those  planted  out. 
Over  4,000  of  them  failed,  in  consequence  of  shipment  from  Europe  too 
late  in  the  season  ;  but  this  difficulty  I  have  obviated  by  successful  ope- 
rations with  slips. 

I  have  cut  slips  4  or  5  feet  long  and  prepared  a  trench  about  18  inches 
deep  and  lay  in  the  slip  bending  it  up  even  with  the  surface  and  marking 
the  spot  with  a  stick.  Plants  raised  from  slips  so  prepared  have  borne 
g;rapes  the  second  year  in  some  cases,  and  always  in  the  3d  year  by  cut- 
ting back  so  as  to  leave  the  first  year  2  buds,  and  the  second  year  4. 
Very  short  plants  I  allow  6  buds.  In  the  fourth  year  12  buds,  and  in 
the  5th  year  as  many  as  thirty  buds  may  be  left.  The  ground  should 
be  worked  every  spring  about  6  inches  deep.  For  raising  grapes  the 
plants  should  be  8  feet  apart,  and  this  would  allow  a  plow  to  pass  and 
be  cheaper  than  hoeing.  Any  vegetable  may  be  raised  between  them 
that  does  not  ffrow  high  enough  to  obstruct  the  sun.  The  refuse  from 
vegetables  well  rotted  with  cow  dung  is  the  best  manure.  Horse  or  hog 
manure  is  injurious,  as  it  creates  a  kind  of  excrescence  to  grow  upon 
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the  stems,  and  otherwise  hinders  the  growth,  and  indeed  often  destroys 
the  plant. 

In  the  spring,  after  flowering  time,  some  of  the  underneath  foliage 
should  be  remored  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  air  to  the  berry,  otherwise 
they  do  not  develope  themselves  fully,  and  many  shrivel  up  and  are  lost. 

Mildew  is  the  only  foe  I  have  encountered,  and  this  may  be  conquered 
by  arranging  the  land  so  as  to  prevent  dust  settling  on  the  grape,  which 
is  the  cause  of  mildew,  as  it  holds  the  moisture  of  dews  or  rain  about 
the  grape,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  grapes  were  clean.  Hoe- 
ing should  therefore  be  avoided  during  the  summer,  as  it  loosens  the 
earth  and  raises  dust 

The  grapes 'should  not  lay  on  the  ground,  neither  should  they  bs 
raised  more  than  4  feet  above  it.  Trimming  should  be  done  every  sear 
son  in  March ;  late  trimming  causes  bleeding  and  consequent  loss  of 
thfift. 

Making  Wine. 

The  grapes  must  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe  at  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November — the  frost  will  never  hurt  the  ripe  grape — 
throw  the  grapes  into  a  large  tub,  and  pound  them  so  as  to  break  the 
grape  ;  let  it  stand  3  days  for  red  wine — (for  white  wine  from  black  or 
blue  grapes  must  not  stand) — then  press  the  liquor  from  the  seed  and 
skins  in  a  common  press,  keeping  out  the  skins  and  seeds ;  put  it  into  a 
hogshead  filled  within  3  inches,  and  make  around  the  bung-hole  at 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  it  a  rim  of  clay  4  inches  high,  into  which 
fermentation  will  throw  the  impurities ;  let  it  stand  a  week,  and  then  re- 
move the  clay  and  place  over  the  bung-hole  a  sand-bag  valve  for  a  few 
days  until  the  fermentation  subsides,  after  which  bung  it  up,  leaving  a 
small  vent  by  means  of  a  goose  quill  near  the  bung ;  after  2  or  3  days 
close  it  tight  and  let  it  stand  till  February,  and  on  a  clear  day  rack  off 
in  small  barrels ;  these  barrels  will  require  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar 
and  filled  up  once  a  month,  the  volume  being  constantly  diminishing, 
and  the  vacant  space  would  cause  the  whole  to  sour.  All  the  vessds 
used  should  be  very  clean,  and  no* metal  should  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  wine  in  any  part  of  its  manufacture. 

The  following  are  the  grapes  cultivated  by  me  : 

Black, — Burgundy,  Silvaner,  Black  Cluster,  Chsmpagne. 

Red. — Fcldliner,  Muscat,  Malvider,  Faktor,  Kolander. 

Blue. — Faktor,  Hungarian. 

Hhit4, — Netherlander,  White  Cluster,  Elscsser,  and  many  others. 

Syracuse,  SepUmher  12,  1849. 

FOREIGN  FRUITS. 

Judges. — Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  David  Thomas,  B.  Hodge. 

The  committee  on  Fruits,  the  production  of  growers  of  sister  States 
and  the  Canadas,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  the  excessive  drought  which 
has  prevailed  throughout  nearly  all  of  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Eastern 
States,  has  prevented  as  extensive  an  exhibition  as  we  should  have  had 
under  other  circumstances,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  collections  which 
have  been  exhibited,  are  unusually  rich  in  varieties  recently  introduced 
to  the  attention  of  the  pomological  community ;  and  are,  therefore,  at 
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the  present  time,  when  Pomology  is  exciting  so  much  public  attention, 
of  great  interest.  The  committee  cannot  but  thank  the  several  gentle- 
m^i  exhibitors,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  for  the  rich  display,  which 
has  proved  of  so  much  interest  to  visiters  at  the  Fair. 

There  were  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Kennicott,  H.  D.,  of  Grove,  Lake 
county,  Illinois,  twenty-six  varieties  of  apples. 

By  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  twenty-nine  varieties  of  apples, 
and  thirty-seven  varieties  of  pears. 

By  James  Dougall,  of  Amherstburgh,  Canada  West,  thirty-five  va- 
rieties of  apples,  fifteen  varieties  of  pears,  and  eight  varieties  of  grapes. 

By  E.  Harkness,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  sixty-one  varieties  of  apples. 

By  J.  Gallup,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  nine  varieties  of  aj^es. 

By  Mr.  Overman,  of  Canton,  Illinois,  thirty  varieties  of  aj^les,  and 
three  varieties  of  pears. 

Premiums. 
The  premiums  have  been  awarded  as  follows : 

On  Apples. 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  apples,  to  E«  Harkness,  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
a  diploma  and  a  volume  of  Transactions. 

For  the  second  best  exhibition  of  apples,  to  James  Dougall,  of  Am- 
herstburgh, Canada  West,  Thomas'  new  edition  of  Fruits. 

On  Pears 

For  the  best  exhibition,  to  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  diploma 
and  volume  of  Transactions. 

For  the  second  best  exhibition,  to  James  Dougall,  of  Amherstburgh, 
Canada  West,  Thomas'  new  edition  of  Fruits. 

On  Grapes, 

For  the  best  exhibition,  to  James  Dougall,  of  Amherstburgh,  Canada 
West,  a  diploma  and  a  volume  of  Transactions  ;  and  to  J.  A.  Kennicott, 
for  a  fine  exhibition  of  western  apples,  a  volume  of  Downing's  Fruits. 
To  Mr.  Overman,  of  Canton,  Illinois,  for  a  fine  display  of  apples,  a 
volume  of  Downing;  and  for  an  exhibition  of  pears,  a  volume  of 
Thomas'  Fruits.  To  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  for  a  rich  display  of 
Bew  western  apples,  a  Tolume  of  Thomas'  new  edition  of  Fruits.  To  J. 
Gallup,  of  Cleveland,  a  volume  of  Downings'  Fruits.  J.  C.  Holmes, 
Detroit,  for  apples,  American  Culturist. 

A  fnll  list  for  all  the  varieties  exhibited  is  herewith  submitted. 

FOREIGN  FRUITS. 

There  was  exhibited  by  Jas.  Dougall  of  Amherstburgh,  Canada  West, 
thirty-five  varieties  of  apples,  viz:  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Alexander, 
Fameuse,  Bourassa,  Goygean,  Rosseau,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Drap  D'Or, 
fikode  Island  Greening,  Pomme  Gris,  Braddocks  Nonpariel,  Golden 
Pippin,  Bullocks  Pippin,  White  Bellefleur,  Dominie,  Wendover  Mon- 
treal Winter  Calville,  Summer  Queen,  Hawthomden,  American  Sum- 
mer Pearmain,  Keswick  Godlin,  King  of  Pippins,  Jersey  Sweeting, 
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Golden  Nonpariel,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Summer  Sweet  Paradise,  Green 
Seek  no  further,  Baldwin,  Mela  di  Carlo,  English  Nonpariel,  and  Rib- 
8ton  Pippin ;  Fifteen  varieties  of  Pears,  viz:  Williams  Boncretien, 
Passe  Colmar,  Napoleon,  Summer  Boncretien,  Easter  Beurre,  White 
Doyenne,  Compte  de  Lamy,De  Lou  vain,  Duchesse  De  Mars,  Thompsons, 
St.  Germain,  Dunmore,  Seckel,  Croft  Castle,  Autumn  Bergamot ;  and 
eight  varieties  of  grapes,  viz  :  Catawba,  Clinton,  Isabella,  Black  Clus- 
ter, White  Sweetwater,  Golden  Chasselas,  Fondante  Vert,  &c. 

By  E.  Harkncss  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  sixty-one  varieties  of  apples,  con- 
taining among  them  a  number  of  western  seedlings,  to  the  names  of 
which  are  attached  notes  by  Mr.  Harkness,  which  cannot  but  prove  in- 
teresting to  growers,  viz :  Barnhill  Summer,  a  good  August  apple  ; 
Hockboeking,  a  beautiful  August  apple,  tree  hardy  and  a  good  bearer ; 
Autumn  Swaar,  tree  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer ;  Hamlios  Summer,  tree 
hardy  and  vigorous,  but  poor  bearer,  fruit  middling ;  Wine  apple,  great 
bearer,  tree  hardy,  and  fruit  first  quality;  Peoria  Pippin,  a  profitable 
tree  from  its  abundance  and  certainty  of  bearing,  but  the  fruit  is  of 
medium  quality ;  Harkness  Bough,  a  vigorous  tree,  and  an  unrivalled 
bearer,  it  having  now  upon  it  over  twelve  bushels  of  fruit,  and  not 
planted  out  over  ten  years ;  White  Apple,  tree  vigorous,  and  bears 
abundantly,  but  its  fruit  is  not  of  first  quality  ;  Westfield  Seek-no-fur- 
ther, (his  bears  well  and  the  fruit  is  uniformly  good ;  Bambo,  this  also 
does  well  in  Illinois,  rich  and  sprightly,  a  good  fruit ;  Maidens  Blush, 
the  tree  proves  tender  and  the  fri^it  keeps  but  a  short  time ;  Daniel,  a 
good  September  fruit ;  Yellow  Ingestrie,  a  profuse  bearer,  fruit  rather 
sweet,  but  of  a  very  good  flavor ;  Hagloe,  too  early  for  cider  in  Illinois; 
Newtown  Spitzenburgh,  does  well,  and  is  of  first  quality  with  us ;  Capps 
Baldwin,  a  first  rate  fruit  (this  may  prove  to  be  a  synonym  of  some  old  va- 
riety) ;  Pryors  Red,  the  true  variety ;  White  Winter  Pearmain,  tree 
vigorous  and  good  bearer,  fruit  good ;  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  tree  poor 
grower,  but  good  bearer,  fruit  is  good;  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  this  varie- 
ty does  well  with  us;  Flushing  Spitzenburgh,  the  tree  grows  well,  but 
has  thus  far  proved  to  be  a  shy  bearer ;  Talmans  Sweet,  does  well 
with  us;  Holland  Pippin,  varies  in  size,  but  generally  does  well;  Win- 
ter Pearmain  from  western  N.  York,  bears  well  and  proves  to  be  a  good 
fruit;  Fulton  or  Fulton  Beauty,  this  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  apples 
now  cultivated  in  the  west,  the  original  tree  is  standing  in  the  orchard 
of  Elijah  Capps,  Esq.  of  Canton,  Fulton  Co.,  and  has  produced  for  eleven 
successive  years  past,  large  crops  of  fruit,  fully  equal  to  Pryors  Red, 
the  tree  is  now  about  twenty  years  old,  and  was  produced  from  seed 
which  came  from  the  orchard  of  General  Harrison,  at  North  Bend  ; 
Golden  Russett,  does  well ;  Roxbury  Russett,  if  this  variety  is  no  better 
'*  down  east'*  than  with  us,  it  is  hardly  worth  talking  lis  much  about  as 
it  has  been  ;  Winter  Russett,  a  fine  tree  and  good  bearer,  but  a  portion 
of  the  fruit  cracks  on  the  tree;  Little  Russett,  a  very  nice  little  fruit, 
and  the  tree  a  great  benrer ;  Smith's  Cider,  highly  recommended  by 
some  persons ;  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  proves  a  generous  bearer  and  a 
good  winter  fruit ;  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  usually  does  well ;  Yellow 
Pippin,  commonly  a  fair  fruit,  has  done  poorly  this  season ;  Rosseau,  a 
rampant  grower  and  precocious  bearer,  the  fruit  generally  small  and  not 
of  very  good  quality  ;  Jersey  Black,  a  good  fruit,  but  tree  very  poor  ; 
Red  Romanite,  a  vigorous  and  a  prolific  tree,  as  well  as  hardy,  this  is  a 
market  fruit  in   the  spring  throughout  the  whole  Mississippi  valley; 
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Bawles  Janet ;  this  is  the  apple  in  Kentucky,  the  tree  grows  and  bears 
very  well  here,  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  is  as  good  as  in  Ken- 
tacky  ;  Grindstone,  a  long  keeper,  but  invaluable;  Limber  Twig,  a 
great  bearer  in  this  region,  and  the  fruit  excellent  as  late  as  May  and 
June  ;  Pennock,  when  free  from  the  bitter  rot  with  which  it  is  affected, 
is  a  good  fruit ;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  does  well  here  usually,  but 
is  this  season  small,  as  is  most  of  our  best  fruit ;  Dominie  promises  well 
with  us ;  Vandervere  does  well,  and  is  considered  a  fair  variety  with 
lis ;  Fulton  Strawberry,  a  red  fleshed  variety,  brought  into  notice  by 
Stephen  Dewey,  Esq.^  of  Fulton  county,  it  is  a  good  bearer  and  fine 
dessert  apple  when  at  maturity,  keeps  but  a  short  time  ;  Hughes'  Virgi- 
nia Crab,  does  well  and  bears  abundantly;  Golden  Pippin,  a  good  fruit, 
bat  a  tender  and  feeble  tree;  Surprise,  poor;  Pumpkin  Sweet,  ditto; 
Virnnia  Blush,  a  variety  from  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  a  strong, 
liardy  tree,  a  prolific  annual  bearer,  and  a  very  good  fruit ;  Dutch  God- 
lin,  a  poor  fruit ;  Cherry  Crab,  more  ornamental  but  less  valuable  than 
the  Siberian ;  Fall  Sweeting,  a  fine  tree,  and  a  very  rich,  sweet  fruit. 

By  J.  A.  Kennicott,  M.  D.,  of  the  Grove,  Cook  county,  III.,  twenty-six 
varieties  of  apples,  viz:  Fall  Pippins,  Spice  Sweet,  American  Nonpa* 
riel,  Keswick  Codlin,  Twenty  Ounce,  Young's  Long  Keeper,  Wcstfield 
Seek*no-further,  Roxbury  Russett,  Poughkeepsie  Russett,  Hawthorn- 
den,  Lowell,  Black  Detroit,  Sapson,  Stanard's  Seedling,  Gloria  Mundi, 
and  several  others  not  named ;  as  also  three  varieties  of  crab  apples. 

By  Elliott  ^  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  twenty-nine  varieties  of  apples, 
Tiz:  Fall  Harvey,  Lady  Finger,  Holland  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain, 
Rambo,  Pomme  Royale,  Loan's  Pearmain,  Cable's  Gillifleur,  Jersey 
Sweeting,  Court  of  Wyck,  Winter  Pearmain,  Belmont,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Cumberland  Spice,  Dutch  Codlin,  Gravenstein,  Swaai, 
Baldwin,  Hollow  Crown  Pearmain,  Molasses,  Shippen's  Russett. 

Vegetables. 

Judges :  Robert  A.  Harper,  Albany ;  H.  C.  Tuthill,  Kelloggsville ; 
James  P.  Fogg,  Rochester ;  David  Gray,  Utica. 

Best  12  carrots,  C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  93. 

Best  12  table  beets,  C.  F.  Cro.ssman,  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  12  onions,  N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  J3. 

Best  12  tomatoes,  C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  3  heads  of  cabbage,  N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  83. 

Best  12  sweet  potatoes,        do  do       $3. 

Best  2  purple  egg  plants,  C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  t3. 

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  Jason  W.  Seward,  Rochester,  83. 

Best  bunch  double  parsley,  C.  F.  Crossman,  83. 

Best  three  squashes,  do  83. 

Largest  pumpkin,  N.  H.  Langworthy,  Rochester,  83, 

Best  12  ears  of  seed  corn,  N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  83. 

Best  seedling  potato,  Hamilton  Morrison,  Montgomery,  Orange 
county,  83. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  exhibitor  C.  F. 
Crossman,  85. 

Discretionary — Half  peck  Lima  beans,  James  P.  Fogg,  Rochester,  83. 

Three  squashes,  Lewis  Eaton,  Buffalo,  82. 
do  C.  F.  Crossman,  82. 

Large  pumpkin,  N.  Culver,  82. 
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Sweet  corn,  G.  F.  Grossman,  92. 

Table  potatoes,  Richard  Gheney,  Syracuse,  $2, 

Seedling  potatoes,  Luman  Shepard,  Skaneateles,  $3. 

Two  egg  plants,  from  Ghicago,  Illinois,  finely  grown,  were  exhibited, 
diploma. 

Rev.  George  E.  Delayan,  of  La  Fayette,  Onondaga,  presented  some 
potatoes  grown  from  some  tubers  which  were  obtained  from  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  the  manner  of  cultivation  which  is  annexed.  A  diplo- 
ma is  awarded  to  Mr.  Delavan. 

Mr.  Ddavan's  StattTnent. — Two  varieties  of  potatoes  were  obtained 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1840,  and  delivered  to  D.  G.  Delavan, 
of  Patterson,  Putnam  county.  One  variety  failed ;  the  other,  of  which 
the  sample  exhibited  is  the  product,  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The 
original  number  from  which  the  Gape  of  Good  Hspes  have  sprung  was 
two.  They  are  now  brought  home  by  the  wagon  load.  They  are  solid, 
round,  white,  and  well  flavored,  and  seem  to  be  an  anomaly  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  this  particular,  that  they  do  not  rot. 

Learning  these  facts,  I  obtained  a  barrel  of  them,  last  fall,  to  plant 
i»  tliis  county.  Half  of  them  I  gave  to  a  friend  in  a  neighboring  town, 
bat  part  of  hi«  were  unfortunately  frozen  during  the  winter.  The  half 
barrel  which  I  reserved  to  myself,  kept  through  the  winter  without  a 
single  defect  that  I  discovered. 

Method  of  raising. — The  present  sample  was  raised  on  sward  ground, 
beiund  a  field  of  com,  in  two  rows,  without  manure ;  land,  calcareous 
loam.  The  potatoes  were  cut  into  four  or  six  pieces,  and  two  pieces 
put  in  a  hill.  The  hills  were  distant  two  feet  by  two  and  a  half.  They 
were  hoed  twice.  The  planting  was  about  the  15th  of  May.  The 
uniform  practice  for  years  has  been,  to  dig  them  before  the  fall  rains. 
The  tops  are  now  green,  and  the  potatoes,  on  account  of  an  uncom- 
monly dry  season  with  us,  appear  not  to  have  come  to  their  full  ma- 
turity. 

Some  of  the  same  variety  were  planted  without  cutting,  on  the  same 
soil,  but  yielded  no  more.  Another  portion  were  planted  on  a  com 
stubble,  and  appear  equally  well ;  and  still  another  portion  were  planted 
on  ground  from  which  an  old  blacksmith's  shop  had  been  removed, 
mixed  with  ashes  and  charcoal  cinders,  and  yield  well.  In  neither 
place,  where  I  have  dug,  have  I  found  a  rotten  potato  of  this  year's 
growth.  Of  the  future  I  cannot  speak ;  but  of  the  past  I  can  say  that, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  variety  of  potato  here  ex- 
hibited has  not,  within  nine  years  past,  been  subject  to  the  rot. 

La  Fayette,  Sept.  10,  1849. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  DAGUERREOTYPES. 

Committee. — E.  P.  Prentice,  Ambrose  Stevens,  Alex.  Thompson, 
M.D. 

The  premium  list  authorizes  awards  in  five  different  classes;  in  some 
there  was  a  large  competition,  in  others  none.  The  committee  would 
suggest,  that  the  miscellaneous  portion  of  this  department  has  become 
so  extensive,  that  it  is  embarrassing  in  the  extreme  to  act  as  a  judge 
on  relative  merit.  Art  is  difficult,  delicate,  and  time  consuming  in  exe- 
cution by  the  artist,  and  equally  difficult  and  delicate  in  the  application 
of  judgment  to  determine  excellence.    In  this  view,  it  is  a  question,  if 
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it  were  not  better  to  confine  the  society's  premium  list  within  a  smaller 
compass.  The  offering  of  premiums  for  artistic  works,  in  the  direction 
of  special  objects  of  an  agricultural  society,  is  obviously  proper;  and  it 
well  becomes  this  Society  to  reward  art  m  this  department.  It  should 
encourage  the  painting  and  drawings  of  domestic  animals;  the  drawings 
of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery;  and  agricultural  buildings 
in  the  department  of  rural  architecture,  both  useful  and  ornamental; 
and  the  topography  of  farms.  In  all  these  branches  of  art,  the  daguer- 
leotype  may  be  employed  as  well  as  the  pencil  and  the  brush,  and 
should  receive  premiums  for  such  purposes. 

Should  the  Society  confine  its  premiums  in  this  department  to  such 
objects,  great  benefit  would  result.  The  premium  list  now  embraces 
only  one  of  these  objects,  and  not  one  drawing,  painting,  or  daguerreo- 
tvpe,  except  cattle,  was  oi^red  for  examination.  Is  it  well  that  this 
would  be  so?  General  taste  and  ordinary  means  of  encouragement 
wil  ere?  stimulate  art  in  its  general  direction;  tliis  Society  would  do 
well  to  induce  the  application  of  ability  to  objects  immediately  withht 
the  sphere  of  its  peculiar  designs. 

Awards, 

Animal  painting  in  oil  by  an  American  artist — To  B.  F.  Carpenter, 
Homer,  Cortland  co.,  a  diploma  for  a  portrait  of  a  fat  cow.  To  en- 
oeurage  a  young  artist  rather  than  as  evidence  of  superior  merit. 

Portrait  of  an  animal,  in  oil,  by  a  foreign  artist,  to  Henry  Strafifbrd^ 
ofLondoB,  for  a  portrait  of  a  distinguished  ball,  diploma.  The  com* 
mittee  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  this  was  the  best  cattle  portrait, 
they  have  ever  seen.  The  propriety  of  a  medal  to  Mr.  StTafl%>rd  is  sug- 
gested, in  addition  to  the  diploma. 

For  an  animal  portrait,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Society,  only  one 
portrait  offered,  and  that  not  of  sufi3cient  merit. 

Drawing  of  show  grounds,  diploma  to  £.  Forbes,  Albany. 

Daguerreotypes,  D.  E.  Gavit,  of  Albany,  and  O.  B.  Evans,  of  BufiSito. 
Tke  entries  were  numerous  under  this  head,  and  the  committee  place 
Messrs.  Bvans  and  Gavit  first,  and  divide  the  premium  between  them, 
sad  award  a  diploma  to  each. 

One  picture  offered  by  Mr.  McDonnell,  of  Buffalo,  is  highly  com- 
i&ended :  also  a  very  admirable  case  of  children,  by  E.  T.  Whitney, 
lochester,  diploma. 

i»Alin'INGS   AND   DBA  WINGS. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Greenman,  Syracuse,  diploma,  for  mono*cromatic  painting ; 
Hzs.  Anne  S.  Smith,  Syracuse,  diploma,  for  3  mono-cromatic  paintings ; 
HtUTj  Searl,  Rochester,  drawings  in  India  ink,  for  patent  office,  dime- 
ma ;  L  T.  Carr,  Ithaca,  specimens  of  penmanship,  diploma ;  Miaa 
Helen  A.  St.  John,  13  years  old,  Fabius,  Onondaga,  painting  in  India 
ink,  the  Village  School,  very  fine,  diploma ;  Miss  A.  M.  HilU  Canton, 
Oaondagra  Co.,  drawings  and  pencelings,  commended.  Cameo  Like* 
«eii«,  W.  C.  Mayhew,  Buffalo,  diploma. 

STOVES. 

94  Entries, 

Judges. — Wm.  Buel,  Rochester  ;  Peter  Crispel,  jr.,  Hurley,  Ulster 
Co., 

The  first  premium,  silver  medal,  awarded  Mathew  Murphey,  Syra- 
cuw,  for  best  cooking  stove,  for  wood  fire.    The  second,  $6,  Seym   ' 
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&  Wood,  Utica,  for  "Phoenix  Air  Tight."  The  first  premium,  silver 
medal,  Forbes,  Wright,  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  for  best  cooking  stove  for 
coal  fire,  ('*  Ransom  6c  Go's,  patent  air-tight,"  Albany.)  Second,  85, 
William  Wheeler,  Troy.  First  premium,  silver  medal,  B.  F.  Learned, 
Albany,  for  best  parlor  stove,  "  Chandelier."  Second,  S5,  Bradley, 
Wheeler,  &  Co.,  Utica. 

Transactions  awarded,  Charles  H.  Tozer,  Syracuse,  for  fiat-iron 
heaters ;  Foote  &  Owen,  Seneca  Falls,  for  self-regulator  for  stoves ; 
W.  J.  Noyes,  Troy,  for  best  lot  hollow-ware  ;  J.  A.  Campbell,  Buffalo, 
Morse's  hot-air  distributor,  (fire  grate  ;)  and  a  diploma  to  R  H.  Kirk, 
Newport,  Herkimer  Co.;  for  a  beautiful  and  highly  finished  brass  cofiee 
pot. 

The  judges  remark,  that  they  find  many  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoves,  which  for  use,  durability,  and  cheapness,  are  worthy 
of  attention.  The  number  on  exhibition  was  so  large,  as  to  preclude 
such  an  examination  in  all  respects,  as  was  desirable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Judges,— G.  W.  Dobbin,  Baltimore ;  T.  D.  Burrell,  Geneva ;  Wm. 
Evans,  Montreal,  C.  E. 

Mr.  Dobbin,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  list  of 
articles  classed  as  ^*  Miscellaneous,"  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  directed,  reports : 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  inventive  genius  and  mechanical 
skill  of  the  country  have  been  so  stimulated  by  the  public  demand  for 
their  productions,  and  by  the  incentives  to  emulation  afforded  by  these 
exhibitions,  that  many  articles,  though  of  great  merit  in  contrivance 
and  manufacture,  having  been  some  time  before  the  public,  and  pre- 
senting now  nothing  new,  do  not  require  special  description  and  com- 
mendation. The  necessary  consequence  of  these  exhibitions  must  be, 
that  the  standard  of  excellence,  with  reference  to  pre-eminence  for 
superiority  of  manufacture,  must  every  year  become  higher ;  whilst  that 
which  depends  upon  novelty,  will  each  year  have  an  increased  number 
of  useful  and  tried  predecessors  to  contend  with.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
distinctions  awarded  to  excellence  ought,  in  each  successive  year,  to  be 
more  valuable,  since  in  each  year  they  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be 
fewer  and  more  difficult  of  attainment.  The  show  of  miscellaneous 
articles  this  year  has  been  alike  creditable  to  the  exhibitors,  the  Society, 
and  the  State. 

A  Garden  Vase,  of  cast  iron,  exhibited  by  Horace  L.  Emery,  Albany, 

Hale's  Rotary  pump,  and  Gatchel's  Hydraulic  Ram,  exhibited  by  E. 
Robbins,  Sjrracuse, 

A  Double-acting  force  pump  for  well,  exhibited  by  D.  Craw  &  Co., 
Schuylerville, 

A  double  cylinder  suction  and  force  pump,  exhibited  by  A.  P.  Cottrell, 
Watertown, 

A  cast-iron  pump,  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Fitch,  Cuylerville,  Livingston 
county, 

A  Hydraulic  Ram,  exhibited  by  Rapalje  6c  Briggs,  Rochester;  are 
all  articles  of  excellent  manufacture,  but  present  no  distinguishing 
novelty. 
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A.  B.  Smith's  hydraulic  ram  is  in  the  main  like  the  others,  with 
which  the  public  has  been  long  familiar ;  but  Mr.  Smith  has  introduced 
«  new  mode  of  regulating  the  action  of  the  discharge  valve,  not,  as  is 
usually  done,  by  controlling  its  play  by  screws  upon  the  spindle,  but  by 
enlarging  or  contracting  the  opening  through  which  the  propelling  cur- 
rent of  water  is  discharged.  This  modifisation  is  ingenious,  and  de- 
serves to  be  rewarded  by  the  Society's  Silver  medal. 

A.  B.  Smithy  Mertdith^  Ddatoare  county, — Six  iron  cistern  pumps,  one 
well  pump,  and  one  force  pump,  by  Downes,  Mynderse  &  Co.  These 
articles  are  all  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  do  the  manufacturers  the 
highest  credit.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  cistern  and  well 
pump,  is  the  giving  of  a  revolving  motion  to  the  spout,  by  which  it 
may  be  made  to  discharge  water  upon  any  side.  The  contrivance  to 
efiect  this  is  ingenious,  and  the  mechanical  execution  excellent ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether  to  obtain  the  small  convenience  of  being 
able  to  turn  the  spout,  the  inventor  has  not  introduced  a  greater  risk  of 
derangement  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  working  joint,  which  must 
be  kept  tight,  or  it  had  better  not  be  there.  The  force  pump  is  new, 
simple  and  ingenious,  and  has  all  the  exoellencies  of  form  and  work- 
manship, which  distinguish  the  others.  The  committee  think  it  de- 
serves the  award  of  the  Society's  Diploma. 

A  rotary  fire  engine  pump,  exhibited  by  A.  W.  Gary,  Brockport,  is 
of  beautiful  arrangement  and  manufacture,  and  seemed  to  fenoim  its 
work  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  All  persons,  however,  wno  are  con- 
versant with  mechanics,  are  familiar  with  the  practical  difficulty  of  pack- 
ing cylindrical  surfaces  to  be  subjected  to  rotary  motion;  and  although 
these  difficulties  are  said  to  be  wholly  overcome  in  this  machine,  yet  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  its  complexity  may  require  a  skilful  hand  to  manage 
it.  It  deserves,  however,  commendation  for  its  ingenuity  and  excellence 
of  workmanship,  and  a  Silver  medal  is  awarded. 

Draining  Tiles. 

A  specimen  of  draining  tiles,  consisting  of  several  sizes  of  horse  shoe 
tiles  and  soles,  and  several  sizes  of  draining  pipe.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  say  a  word  here  upon  the  utility  of  draining,  and  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  a  cheap  and  efficient  draining  tile.  The  article  exhi- 
bited appears  to  possess  all  the  qualities  desired  by  the  farmer  in 
strength,  excellence  of  form  and  cheapness,  and  was  manufactured  by 
B.  F.  Whartenby,  in  a  machine  imported  from  England  by  John  Dela- 
field,  Esq.,  of  Oaklands,  Seneca  co.,  called  *'  Scragg's  Patent  Tyle  Ma- 
chine:'* vide  Transactions,  1848.  page  666.  The  prices  at  which  they 
are  manufactured  are  as  follows : 
Horse  shoe  tile,  4  inches  rise,  16  inches  long,  at  $15  00  per  1,000 
do  3  do  12  60      do 

do  2  do  10  00      do 

Soles  for  3  and  4  inch  tiles,  at 6  25      do 

do      2  do  5  00      do 

Drain  pipes,  4  inches  in  diameter,  15  inches  long,  16  00 

do  14  00 

do  10  00 

do  9  00 

do  8  00 


do 

3 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

H 

do 

do 

1 

do 
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Collars  are  also  prepared  to  be  used  with  the  pipes,  bnt  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances  they  are  not  necessary.  For  their  excellence,  as 
well  as  for  the  introduction  of  the  machine  into  this  country,  by  which 
they  are  brought  within  the  means  of  every  farmer,  they  recommend 
that  a  diploma  and  Silver  medal  be  awarded  Mr.-Delafield. 

Five  iron  pumps,  exhibited  by  John  P.  Cowing,  Seneca  Falls.  These 
are  excellent  articles,  made  in  a  durable  and  workmanlike  manner. 
By  a  very  simple  arrangement  the  brake  may  be  changed  into  any  po- 
sition.   Transactions. 

A  dairy  steamer,  exhibited  by  Thomas  A.  Paine.  A  well  made  ar- 
ticle, got  up  at  a  moderate  price,  and  where  steam  must  be  used,  no 
doubt  efficient  for  the  ordinary  use  of  a  farm,  though  perhaps  more 
complex  than  is  desirable.  B.  F.  Greene,  Little  Falls,  Transactions. 

A  gate  and  specimen  of  fencing  made  of  very  light  flat  iron  straps, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  lattice  work  and  riveted  at  the  crossing.  This 
article  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  the  invent- 
or will  probably  find  that  it  will  hardly  become  a  substitute  for  any  of 
the  fences  now  in  use.  £.  R,  Dix,  Vernon. 

An  endless  chain  pump,  No.  95.  Since  cast  iron  sucking  and  fore  • 
ing  pumps  have  been  so  cheapened  and  improved,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  this  apparatus  should  be  any  where  adopted.  It  seems  rath- 
er like  a  retrogression,  than  an  advance  in  the  arts. 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 

NO.  1. — The  committee  are  aware  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  fulfil 
their  duties  as  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect,  on  account  of  the  uncom- 
mon number  of  articles  comine  within  the  range  of  their  supervision,  and 
from  the  difficulty  of  even  finding  many  of  the  articles  assigned  to  them. 
Some  articles,  also,  they  have  rejected  as  not  belonging  to  their  class, 
althoufi;b  in  their  list,  owing  to  the  derangement  occasioned  by  the  ill- 
ness of  the  principal  clerk,  Mr.  Alley  n. 

From  the  increasing  improvement  every  year  exhibited  at  our  great 
fairs,  in  mechanical  inventions,  and  the  great  labor  recjuired  to  examine 
and  understand  the  construction  and  operation  of  complicated  machinery, 
this  committee  recommend  that  hereafter  the  three  committees  be  con- 
fined to  specific  duties,  as  follows : 

No.  1,  to  articles  all  metal ; 

No.  2,        do        part  of  wood  and  part  metal ; 

No.  3,        do        all  wood ; 
which  would  simplify  their  duties  and  prevent  confusion. 

In  the  committee's  awards  they  have  given  the  Society's  silver  medal 
to  the  most  meritorious  articles. 

L.  B.  LANGWORTHY, 
JOSEPH  SLOCUM. 

Committee. 

Syracuse,  Sept.  14,  1849. 

A  Chronometer  Mantle  Time  Piece. — As  a  piece  of  mechanism,  very 
creditable  to  the  maker,  with  isochronous  hair  spring,  compensating  ba- 
lance, and  all  the  frictional  parts  jewelled.  James  H.  McClentben, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  diploma, 
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A  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press^  standing  on  a  wheel  carriage,  eon- 
taining  a  double  Nutt  Mill  and  a  press  for  the  pomace.  It  cannot  fail 
of  answering  expectations.  Nathan  Chapin,  Syracuse,  Diploma  and 
Trans. 

Peast^s  Rotary  Steam  Engine, — This  is  an  engine  upon  an  entire 
new  principle,  having  an  endless  continuous  cylinder,  without  crank  on 
dead  center,  with  elastic  packing  and  very  compact  in  form.  From  its 
ability  to  perform  more  work  than  the  common  cylinder  engine,  with  the 
same  fuel,  of  which  fact  evidence  was  exhibited  to  the  committee,  they 
think  it  to  be  the  great  desideratum  so  long  sought  after.  George  P. 
Strong,  Bochester,  Silver  medal. 

BeU  TeUgraph^  two  cases,  for  public  houses,  &c.,  which  cannot  fail 
of  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  is  a  very 
valuable  improvement.     S.  A.  Hudson,  S3rracuse,  Diploma. 

A  Machine  far  dressing  Mill  Stones. — Simple  in  its  construction,  and 
appears  to  perform  that  operation  with  facility  and  precision,  which,  if 
it  succeeds,  will  save  the  health  of  thousands,  who  in  the  ordinary  hand 
operation  inhale  the  deadly  particles.  E.  W.  Hazzard,  of  Mainsburgh, 
Tioga  county,  Penn.,  Diploma. 

SarcophagtiSf  or  Metallic  Coffins^  three  sizes. — There  is  something 
very  agreeable  and  antique  in  their  appearance,  rendered  unchangeable 
by  moisture,  by  a  vitreous  glazing,  a  convenience  in  removing  friends 
and  preserving  their  form  and  features,  and  a  great  security  against  the 
desecration  of  the  grave.  Fish  &  Raymond,  No.  209  Water-street, 
New- York,  Silver  medal. 

An  iron  Water  Wheels  which  the  exhibitors  claim  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  French  turbine.  It  is  highly  recommended  as  combining  all 
the  advantages  of  percussion  and  re-action.  H.  Van  De  Water,  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Cast  tron  water  and  gas  Pipes. — Made  without  a  cone  of  any  kind, 
by  the  centrifugal  force  of  motion  given  to  the  mould  and  metal  while 
in  a  state  of  fluidity.  Can  be  made  of  any  caliber  or  thickness  of  shell. 
The  pipes  are  smooth,  sound,  even,  and  a  perfect  article.  Thomas  J. 
LovecTove,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Silver  medal. 

Cylinder  Glass ^  of  large  sizes. — An  article  of  great  brilliancy,  trans- 
parent and  of  uniform  level  surface ;  equal  to  the  French  article,  for 
glass  cases  and  picture  frames.  A.  Landgraft  6c  Sons,  Cleveland,  Os- 
wego county,  N.  Y.,  Diploma. 

Palmer^  Co's  artificial  Legs. — Of  simple  and  scientific  construction, 
imitating  nature  in  all  its  motions  and  action,  and  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  maimed.  Palmer,  Currier  6c  Hudson,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Silver  medal. 

jfn  ornamental  medaUon  Picture  Frame, — Got  up  in  beautiful  taste ; 
the  gilding  splendid,  solid,  and  the  burnishing  metallic,  giving  it  great 
eflfect  and  brilliancy.    John  H.  Thompson,  of  Kochester,  Diploma. 

WUder*s  'patent  self-feeding  power  Drill. — The  inventor  has  applied 
the  principle  of  the  differential  screw  to  great  advantage.  A  useful  and 
indispensable  article  for  smith's  shops  and  various  mechanical  opera- 
tions.    C.  Z .  Cutting,  Warsaw,  Diploma. 

A  Fire  Engine^  presented  by  the  Neptune  Company  from  Utica.  A 
magnificent  piece  of  work,  and  from  the  fine  order  in  which  it  was 
kept,  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  members  of  said 
company  understood  their  vocation.  Diploma. 
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A  Baring  and  Mortising  Machine, — For  mortising  hubs,  and  round 
and  inclined  work,  a  first  rate  article.  Geo.  N.  Steams,  Syracuse,  Di- 
ploma. 

A  Mortising  Machine^  constructed  on  mechanical  principles  and  oper- 
ates well.     O.  Cottle,  of  Syracuse,  Transactions. 

A  Punching  and  Cutting  Machine, — This  is  a  machine  of  great  pow- 
er, Well  got  up  and  a  capital  article.    W.  Race  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls. 

Portable  hand^pmoer  Cider  Mill,  on  the  grater  principle,  with  the  press 
combined,  a  neat  afiair,  on  a  small  scale.     H.  B  Hoyt,  Auburn. 

Improved  Window  Sash  and  Frame* — A  very  simple  and  valuable  im- 
provement, rendering  great  advantages  in  its  security  and  certainty  of 
action,  ease  of  taking  in  and  out,  and  for  completely  excluding  the  air. 
C.  M.  Landers,  Rochester,  Silver  medal. 

Hand  and  Bench  Scretos. — These  articles  are  got  up  mechanically,  of 
good  materials,  and  on  right  principles.    C.  F.  Grosman,  Rochester. 

Sato  Mill  Dogs, — Nothing  new  in  construction,  but  of  excellent  me- 
chanical skill  in  the  work  and  finish.    J.  M.  Speed,  Lyons. 

Ekctro-Magnetic  Generators. — ^A  great  variety,  scientifically  construc- 
ted and  with  excellent  mechanical  taste.  Dr.  A.  J.  Henderson,  Buffalo, 
Transactions. 

Dog  Powers f  for  churning  and  other  purposes.  Neatly  and  cheaply 
constructed ;  the  entire  frame  of  iron,  and  work  easily  and  correctly. 
Alonzo  Howland,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  co. 

Machine  for  Sawing  Angular^  Bevel  and  Curvilinear  faces ,  for  ship 
building  and  various  other  uses. — A  well  constructed  machine  and  per- 
forms its  work  with  great  speed  and  certainty.  C.  B.  Wright,  Roches- 
ter, Diploma. 

Self  supporting  Truss  Frame^  for  extended  floors  in  ware  houses  and 
other  places,  which  cannot  be  supported,  and  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  It  seems  a  valuable  invention 
and  one  much  wanted.     A.  M.  Badger,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Specimens  of  Pocket  Knife  Cutlery,  from  the  Waterville  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Conn.  Equal  in  all  respects,  as  to  pattern  and  finish,  to  the 
imported  articles,  and  of  far  superior  temper  and  afforded  at  less  prices. 
This  exhibition  is  highly  creditable  to  the  country  and  entitled  to  pub- 
lic patronage.  Exhibited  by  D.  West,  of  New- York,  Diploma  and 
Silver  medal. 

A  Sewing  Machine,  which  makes  a  good  strong  stitch  and  with  great 
speed,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  labor-saving  machine  ; 

Also,  a  Self  Acting  Car  coupling,  which,  the  committee  were  assur- 
ed was  in  operation  and  workea  well ; 

Also,  a  Rotary  Bench  Hook,  a  great  convenience  for  cabinet  makers, 
carpenters  and  workers  in  wood,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  appreciated 
by  every  mechanic  that  views  it.  Exhibited  by  W.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  New- 
York,  Diploma. 

Sc^dn  4*  Benton's  Reciprocating  Buckets,  for  drawing  water  from 
wells.  It  has  some  advantages  over  any  other  that  the  committee  have 
observed.  It  is  simple  in  its  operation  and  very  effective.  L.  B.  Ben- 
ton, Penn  Yan. 

Fitzgerald^s  Portable  Grist  Mill. — It  performs  well,  and  has  been  so 
often  commended,  that  this  committee  think  they  cannot  add  to  its  re- 
putation. 
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Weighmg  Scales. — Twenty  scales,  coasistinr  of  a  cattle  and  hay 
weighing  machine,  railroad,  wheat,  portable  platform  and  counter  scales 
of  superior  workmanship  and  nicety  of  adjustment,  with  some  valuable 
improvements  oyer  scales  heretofore  used ;  also,  Copffing  Presset^  Su- 
gar  Mills,  and  Warehouse  Trucks^  well  finished,  strong  and  durable. 
Daryee  6c  Forsyth,  Rochester,  Silver. medal. 

Portable  Platform  and  Counter  Scales,  embracing  seven  varieties,  all 
well  and  carefully  made,  very  sensitive  and  of  great  truthfulness,  and 
exhibited  great  perfection  of  action.  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Di- 
ploma and  Transactions. 

SprmU^s  Combined  Carriage  Springs. — An  entire  new  arrangement, 
getting  double  the  resistance  and  elasticity,  with  less  expense  and 
weight  of  metaL  The  committee  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  improve- 
ment. Silver  medal. 

A  Chain  Pump,  for  wells,  &c.,  with  galvanized  chain  and  buckets, 
to  prevent  rusting.    It  works  well  and  easily.    L.  Evans,  Fa^etteviUe. 

Salt. — Six  badcets  boiled  salt,  and  six  cones  do.,  in  imitation  of  the 
Liverpool  article.  This  is  an  important  experiment  in  substituting  an- 
thracite coal  for  wood  in  boiling.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  pure  article. 
Thomas  Spencer,  S3rracuse,  Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Two  barrels  and  five  bags  of  ground  solar  salt,  for  dairy  and  table 
use ;  a  very  pure  and  superior  article.  Alfred  Cobb,  Sjrracuse,  Diploma 
and  Transactions, 

Two  baskets  of  common  fine,  and  three  bap  fine  spround  salt ;  a  very 
good  article  from  boiled  salt,  and  best  manufactured  ground  salt  exhib- 
ited.    E.  W.  Nolton,  Syracuse,  Diploma. 

One  barrel  of  coarse  solar  salt,  transparent  and  beautifully  crystal- 
lized ;  the  best  article  in  this  line  submitted  to  the  committee.  S.  C. 
Brewster,  Geddes,  Diploma. 

Adams^  Pump  Coupling,  for  joining  lead  pipe  to  a  wooden  stock ;  a 
simple  and  effective  contrivance.  Also  an  assortment  of  Coe's  Wrench' 
es,  easy  to  operate,  and  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  extant.  Also, 
Ormsby^s  Biol  PUto  Clem,  which  easily  adjusts  the  depth  of  furrow 
and  the  width  of  farrow  slice.    Horace  L.  Emery,  Albany,  silver  medal. 

Cloth  Shearing  Machine,  with  a  valuable  improvement  in  setting  the 
shear  blades,  and  their  vibratory  motion.  Altogether  a  well  made  -and 
desirable  article.    L.  Wilder,  Hoosick  Falls,  Diploma. 

Anwld*  Sash  Fastener. — An  article  of  great  simplicity,  operating  with 
unerring  certainty  and  safetv,  and  of  extreme  cheapness  of  cost.  The 
committee  commend  it  to  all  who  need  the  article,  as  the  ultima  thule 
of  Sash  lock  improvement.  W.  E.  Arnold,  Rochester,  Diploma  and 
Transactions. 

DeshoTCs  Shower  Bath,  with  a  self-acting  bellows  pump,  using  over 
the  same  water  as  often  as  desil*ed,  and  is  simple  and  certain  in  its 
operations.    D.  S.  Hefiron,  Whitesboro,  Diploma. 

MUl  Stone  Dressing  Machine.  A  complicated  machine,  of  various 
movements  and  ingenious  construction.  The  committee  are  unable  by 
inspection  to  decide  its  merits  as  opposed  to  other  machinery  for  the 
same  purposes.     T.  D.  Burrell,  Geneva,  Diploma. 

Washing  and  Wringing  Machine. — This  machine  operates  without 
Action  or  rubbing  the  clothes,  and   from  the  operation  exhibited,  the 
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committee  are  disposed  to  think  favorably  of  it.  The  wringing  process 
is  perfect.    6.  Ooodeli,  Syracuse,  Diploma. 

Self-acting  Sash  Faitener. — The  principle  seems  good,  and  acted  well 
and  easily.     A.  6.  Poole,  Syracuse,  Diploma. 

Tin  Plate  Working  Machine, — With  some  new  and  valuable  improve- 
ments, and  of  very  superior  workmanship.  Royal  W,  Wilcox,  Berlin, 
Conn.,  Diploma. 

Coons*  Rock  Drilling  Machine, — This  is  an  article  of  great  utility, 
operating  with  ease  and  certainty — a  very  valuable  instrument  and 
worthy  of  general  introduction.  M.  P.  Coons,  Lansingburgh,  Silver 
medal  and  diploma. 

Patent  Metallic  Hoop  Fastenings — dispensing  with  rivets,  making 
a  strong,  secure,  and  smooth  joint,  and  a  great  improvement  over  the 
riveting  process.    Samuel  Pratt,  Boston,  Mass.,  Silver  medal. 

Improved  and  new  arrangement  of  Springs  for  Railroad  Cars^  and 
model  of  cars  for  turning  curves,  which  the  committee  think  very  favor- 
ably of,  and  is  worthy  of  introduction.  **  J.  F.  Soger's  Patent.'*  Jason 
Smith,  Troy. 

Radial  Die  Screw  Plate, — ^Easily  adjusted  to  all  sizes,  and  an  im- 
provement that  cannot  fail  to  come  into  general  use.  J.  6.  Northrup, 
Syracuse,  Silver  medal. 

Wtre^toove  Cloth  and  Screenings  of  iron  and  brass  wire,  for  paper 
mills,  flour  dusters,  fanning  mills,  moulting  floors,  and  various  other 

Eurposes ;  from  6  to  60  meshes  to  the  inch.  The  fine  article  was  never 
efore  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  exhibition  of  articles 
is  entitled  to  great  credit.    J.  &  S.  Snow,  Rochester,  Silver  medal. 

A  Napping  Machine^  with  improved  feed  and  take-up  rollers,  and 
other  important  improvements.  A  well  constructed  article,  worthy  the 
attention  of  manufacturers.    C.  P.  Barber,  West  Troy,  Diploma. 

ThmtchelVs  Self-closing  Gate  Swivel  and  Pulley. — A  very  neat  and 
convenient  improvement  for  front  yard  gates  and  doors.  Willard 
Twitchell,  Syracuse,  Diploma. 

Bedstead  Fastenings. — Simple,  strong,  and  cheap ;  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  the  committee  have  ever  observed.  H.  B.  Nash, 
Edinburgh,  Saratoga  co..  Diploma. 

An  Attachment  for  the  Hub  tmd  Axle.  ••  Foster's  Patent." — It  ap- 
pears to  be  simple  and  effective,  with  no  extra  friction,  and  excludes  all 
foreign  substances.    Alfred  £.  Smith,  New- York,  Diploma. 

Menedy^s  Bells, — They  do  not  need  the  praise  of  the  committee — 
they  always  speak  for  themselves ;  and  his  surveying  and  leveling  in- 
struments are  of  the  highest  order  of  workmanship.  Having  received 
premiums  heretofore,  the  Certificate  of  the  Society  is  awarded.  A 
finely  finished  bell,  weighing  287  lbs.,  keyed  on  letter  A,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "  Presented  to  General  Zachary  Taylor,  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Andrew  Meneely,  Founder,  West  Troy,  N.  Y., 
1849."    Silver  medal. 

Patent  Bcuble  Gage  Cleois, — A  useful  article,  and  cheap.  J.  Van 
Brooklyn,  Middleport,  Niagara  co.,  Transactions. 

A  Cylinder  Dynamometer^  (new,)  for  testing  the  draught  of  plows, 
machines,  &c.  This  instrument  is  constructed  upon  principles  mechan- 
ically and  philosophically  correct — the  displacement  of  a  fluid  through 
a  small  orifice  from  one  chamber  of  a  cylinder  to  another,  in  which 
both  time  of  action  and  forceapplied  by  known  results,  determine  the 
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resistance.  This  machine,  when  perfected,  will  approximate  nearer  to 
giving  the  true  resistance  of  the  great  varieties  of  the  plow  than  any 
other  yet  introduced,  and  is  far  more  reliable  than  the  vacillating, 
unsteady  spring  instraments  hitherto  used.  It  will  be  useful  in  deter- 
mining the  traction  of  wheel  carriages,  cars,  boato,  and  in  all  cases 
where  friction  and  the  resistance  of  moving  bodies  are  required.  H. 
L.  Emery,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

Fig.  1.  Represents  the  instrument 
complete. 

a.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  stafing-box. 
d.  Fig.  2.  The  piston  detached,  and 

showing  graduations  on 
rod. 

b.  Fig.  2.  The  orifice  through  the  pis- 
ton for  passage  of  fluid. 

c.  Fig.  2.  Poppit  valve. 

NO.  2. — Judges, — Henry  Fitzhugh,  Oswego;  Seth  C.  Jones,  Roches- 
ter; W.  H.  Bogert,  Aurora. 

Diplomas  awarded. — J.  T.  Jon^s,  Utica,  for  a  two  seated  carriage. 
Mead  Sc  Wait,  Albany,  for  patent  leather  boots,  very  superior.  Smith 
k  Feltman,  Albany,  for  best  britannia  and  argentine  ware.  J.  H. 
Whitiock,  Troy,  best  cast  and  turned  britannia  ware.  C.  F.  Hoag, 
Schenectady,  lot  of  hollow  ware.  Anderson,  Erwin  6c  Farwell,  Erwin 
Centre,  self-acting  machine  for  burning  gas.  John  L.  Allen,  Cazeno- 
via,  dentist  work.  James  A.  Hurst,  81  Genesee  st«,  Utica,  for  case  of 
animals  elegantly  arranged  and  well  preserved.  William  R.  Eelsey, 
Syracuse,  fruit  gatherer,  very  nice  and  useful  article.  Benj.  Briars, 
Albany,  agricultural  cake,  very  elegantlv  got  up.  David  Maydole, 
Norwich,  implement  for  trimming  sheep's  feet,  edge  tools  and  hammers. 
D.  Harris,  jr.,  Albany  window  shades,  very  superior.  Lewis  Lillie, 
Troy,  best  bank  lock. 

Silver  medals. — ^Miss  Adeline  Hayden,  Albany,  pyramid  of  pi4>er 
flowers,  elegantly  wrought.  Holbrook  k  Stanley,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
best  lard  oil,  adamantine  and  starr  candles,  very  superior,  and  equal  to 
sperm  in  appearance.  D.  R.  Barton,  Rochester,  set  of  tools,  chisels, 
augers,  &c.,  a  beautiful  display.  W.  W.  Bryan,  Rochester,  kit  of  coop- 
ers tools.  Clark  6c  Oilman,  Rochester,  moleskin  hats,  very  fine,  (medal 
and  diploma.)  Leonard  Smith,  Troy,  smut  machine,  a  very  superior 
article  and  best  on  exhibition.  Moses  Miller,  Fort  Ann,  Miller's  patent 
sleigh  and  cutter,  valuable  improvement.  W.  F.  Curry,  Dansville,  mi- 
croscope. James  H.  Hurst,  Utica,  cases  of  birds,  very  beautifully  ar- 
ranged and  preserved.  R.  T.  Norgrove,  Syracuse,  very  superior  trunks 
and  ladies  side  saddle. 

Tnmsactions. — D.  W.  Smith,  Springfield,  Vermont,  bank  lock.  Wil- 
cox 6o  McCulloch,  Syracuse,  Wilson's  patent  fall  for  hoisting  and  low- 
ering merchandize.  D.  W.  Seeley,  Carlisle,  buggy  wagon,  with  new 
coupling,  very  valuable  improvement.  H.  F.  Phillips,  Skaneateles,  car- 
riage hub  and  axle.  M.  Sullivan,  Mohawk,  five  horse  shoes.  O. 
Smith,  Oswego,  smut  machine.  John  Putnam,  Ghreece,  three  barrels. 
Miss  L.  A.  Ibmnay,  Hopewell,  peacock  fly-brush.  Solomon  Goddard, 
Tmxton,  buggy  wagon.  Thomas  Barnes,  Rochester,  elderberry  wine. 
Van  Buren  6c  Clary,  Syracuse,  oak  tanned  calf  skins.    C.  Bates,  Syra- 
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case,  sole  leather.  Cbarles  A.  Bogert,  West  Dresden,  Tentilated  mat- 
tresses. £.  S.  Walbridge,  Oswego,  hair  and  spring  mattra£ses.  N^ 
Clark  &  Co.,  Lyons,  stone  ware.  J.  S.  &  A .  Y.  Alcott  6c  Co.,  Oriskany 
Falls,  frame  of  sample  carriage  tire  and  sprii^  bolts.  S.  T.  Jeffrey^ 
Homer,. hand  plane.  R  T.  Babbit  &  Co.,  70  Washington  St.,  N.  Y., 
saleratms,  double  refined,  very  superior.  S.  H.  Ayres,  Cincinnati,  Ohio» 
chemical  magic  washer.  D.  6c  T.  N.  HolUster,  Truxton,  potato  starch,, 
very  superior.  W.  Hogle,  Fort  Covington,  saleratns,  very  fine.  Misses 
A.  Sc  A.  Palmer,  (12  years  old,>  pencil  sketches,  very  fine  for  girls  of 
their  age,  S2. 

Description  of  one  of  the  five  cases  of  birds  entered  for  competUion  at  the 
Syracuse  meetifng^  ky  J.  A.  Hurst,  Utica,  for  vfkUh  he  was  awarded  m 
silver  medal. 

The  case  was  of  polished  black  walnut,  with  a  glass  measuring  30 
by  40,  containing  69  birds  and  animals,  beautifuIW  arranged,  with  a 
miniature  fountam  in  the  centre,  playing  a  stream  of  water,  ducks  and 
ffeese  swimming  round,  which  gave  it  truly  a  life-like  appearance.  Il 
drew  great  attraction.  We  think  it  the  most  perfect  piece  of  taxidermy 
ever  exhibited  in  our  State. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  birds  and  animals  contained  in. 
the  case : 

Kicebird,  Dolichonyx  oryzivora,  (male  &  female.)    Linn. 

Cowpenbird,.  Molothras  pecoiis,  (male  ic  female.)    Omel. 

Ked  and  White-winged  Troopial,  Agelaius  tricolor,  (male.)    Aud. 

Red-winged  Starling,  Agelaius  phoeniceus,  (male.)    Linn. 

Baltimore  Oriole,  Icterus  baltimore,  (male  &  female.)    Linn.       '^ 

Crow  Blackbird,  Quiscalus  major,  (male.)    Yiell. 

Meadow  Lark,  Sturnella  ludovicianae,  (male.)    Linn. 

Cedar  Waxwing,  Bombycilla  carolinensis,  (;nale  6c  female.)    Briss*. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Trocbilus  colubris,  (m.  6c  f.)    Linn. 

Belted  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  alcvon,  (male.)    Linn. 

Yellow-belued  Woodpecker,  Picus  varius,  (male  6c  female.)    Linn. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Picus  erythrocephalus,  (male.)    Linn. 

Golden-winged  Woodpecker,  Picus  auratus,  (male  6c  fem.)    Liniw 

Black-billed  Cuckoo.  Coccyzus  erythrophalmus,  (male.)     Wils. 

Woodcock,  Microptera  americana,  (male.)    Aud. 

Least  Bittern,  Ardea  exilis,  (male.)    Wils. 

American  Robin,  Turdus  migratorius,  (male.)    Linn. 

Tawny  Thrush,  Turdus  wilsonii,  (male.)    Bonap. 

Tit  Lark,  or  Tipit,  Anthus  ludovicianus,  (male.)    Tich. 

Snow-lark  Banting,  Plectrophanes  nivalis^male  &  female.)    Linn» 

Indigo  Bunting,  Spiza  Cyanea,  (male.)     Wils. 

American  Gold  Finch,  Carduelis  tristis,  (male  6c  female.)    Linn. 

Purple  Finch,  Erythrospisa  purpurea,  (male  6c  female.)    Gmel. 

Rose-breasted  Grosebeak,  Coccoborus  ludovicianus,  (male.)    Lini:. 

Scarlet  Tanager,  Pyranga  rubra,  (male  6c  female.)    Linn. 

Sparrow  Hawk,  Falco  sparverius,  (male.)    Linn. 

Cooper's  Hawk,  Astur  cooperi,  (male.)    Bonap. 

Chimney  Swallow,  ChsBtura  pelasgia,  (male.)     Linn. 

White-bellied  Swallow,  Hirundo  bicolor,  (male.)    Yieill. 

Kingbird,  Muscicapa  tyrannus,  (male.)    Linn. 

Pewee  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  fusca,  (male.)    Gmel. 
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PasseDger  Pigeon,  Ectopistis  migratoria,  (Linn.) 

Ruffed  Groose,  Titrao  umbellus,  (male.)    Linn. 

Kildeer  Plover,  Gharadrius  vociferus,  (male.)     Linn. 

Spotted  Sandpiper,  Totanus  macolarius,  (male.)    Wils. 

Wilson's  Snipe,  Scolopax  wilsonii,  (male.)    Temm. 

Yellow-crowned  Warbler,  Sylyicola  coronata,  (male  Sc  f.)    Lath, 

Ghesnnt-sided  Wood  Warbler,  Sylvicola  icterocephala,  (m.)    Lath. 

Black-throated  Green  Wood  Warbler,  Sylyicola  yirens,  (m.  &  f.)  Lath* 

Blue  Yellow-backed  Wood  Warbler,  Sylyicola  americana,  (m&f)  Lath. 

Blaebirdy  Sialia  wilsonii,  (male.)     Swains. 

Catbird,  Orpheus  carolinensis,  (male.)    Linn. 

Yellow-throated  Wood  Warbler,  Sylyicola  pensilis,  (male.)    Lath. 

Yellow-poll  Wood  Warbler,  Sylyicola  estiva,  (male  6c  fem.)    Gmel. 

Hemlock  Warbler,  Sylvicola  narus,  (male  &  female.)    Wils. 

Qaail,  Ortix  virginiana,  (male.)    Linn. 

Gray  Squirrel,  Sciurus  lencotis,  (male.) 

Bed  Squirrel,  Sciurus  hudsonicus,  (male.) 

Striped  Squirrel,  Sciurus  striatus,  (male.) 

Weasel,  Mustela  pusilla,  (male.) 

Deermouse,  Muriones  americanus,  (male.) 

The  articles  in  this  department  were  so  numerous  that  the  judges  felt 
it  impracticable  to  do  full  justice  to  them  all.  They  cannot  but  express 
their  admiration  of  the  display  of  ingenuity,  and  superior  workmanship 
exhibited  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  articles  submitted  to  their  ex- 
amination. They  recommend  to  the  Society,  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging the  exhibition  of  articles  of  ingenuity,  and  skill  in  every  de- 
partment. 

N0.3.— ^<i^c»— A.Z.  M*Carty,  Pulaski;  Walter  Chester,  Erie  Penn. 

The  judges  have  examined  with  all  the  care  their  time  and  opportu- 
nities would  permit,  the  various  articles  submitted.  JThe  number  ex- 
amined is  very  large,  and  many  of  them  in  the  highest  degree  useful, 
evincing  in  a  preeminent  degree,  the  inventive  genius  of  our  mechanics. 
With  the  whole  exhibition  they  are  much  gratified,  and  they  would 
have  gladly  extended  a  notice  to  many  more  articles,  had  they  been  en- 
tered at  an  earlier  period,  so  as  to  have  afforded  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation. It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  Executive  Committee,  that 
the  articles  entered  for  exhibition  as  discretionary,  should  be  placed  so 
that  each  committee  could  find  their  articles  arranged  in  one  locality. 
This  would  secure  a  more  careful  examination,  and  would  conduce  to 
the  convenience  of  all. 

Transactums  are  awarded  for  furniture  polish  a  very  valuable  article, 
6.  W.  Durfee,  Rochester.  A  case  of  boots  and  shoes  of  very  superior 
workmanship,  A.  Root,  Syracuse.  A  flint  enamelled  picture  frame,  a 
very  handsome  article,  Frederick  Day,  Northampton,  Mass.  Segars, 
tobacco  and  sntiff  of  very  fine  quality  exhibited  by  D.  &  D.  O.  Salmon 
Sjrracuse.  Shoe  lasts,  very  excellent  articles,  E.  Robbins,  Syracuse.  A 
case  of  books,  binding  excellent,  A.  G.  McGlashan,  Syracuse.  Four  va- 
rieties of  glue,  very  superior  quality,  John  H.  Dana,  Rochester.  Sofa, 
two  tete  a  tetes,  six  rosewood  chairs,  highly  fiaished,  J.  D.  Morton, 
Syracuse.  A  box  of  stocks  and  dies  superior  werkmanship,  J.  M.  King 
k  Co.  Waterford.  Fine  collection  of  saddlery  hardware,of  superior  work- 
manship and  finish,  combining  all  recent  useful  improvements  in  the 
articles  exhibited,  C.  Pope  it  Co.,  Syracuse.  * 
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A  case  of  medicine  beautifully  put  up,  Dr.  Ford,  Syracuse.  Four 
boxes  American  tobacco  and  segars,  Church  &  Burdic,  Syracuse,  of  fine 
quality  and  manufacture,  and  put  up  with  skill  and  taste.  Without  de- 
siring to  extend  or  encourage  the  use  of  this  article,  the  committee  cheer- 
fully bear  witness  to  its  excellence,  as  certified  by  those  in  whose  judg- 
ment they  can  confide,  (the  judges,  neither  of  them,  using  the  article.) 
The  tobacco  was  raised  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  and  it  is  affirmed  by 
competent  judges,  both  in  flavor  and  perfume,  almost  if  not  quite  equal 
to  that  of  Havana,  and  such  as  would  gratify  the  taste  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite. Four  pieces  of  sculpturing  in  wood,  which  display  unusual 
taste  in  the  young  artist,  A.  Ames,  Buffalo.  Six  specimens  of  fire 
screens,  very  durable  and  well  made,  Lewis  Griswold,  Lyons.  Three 
oak  baskets,  a  valuable  article  for  the  farm^  and  very  well  and  neatly 
made,  Truman  Roberts,  TuUy.  A  very  handsome  sample  of  straw 
board  for  book-binders,  S.  D.  Paddock,  Sullivan.  A  lot  of  broom  han- 
dles, very  neatly  made,  J.  E.  Didama,  Perryville.  A  lor  of  buckskin, 
tanned  for  mittens,  well  done  and  serviceable,  W.  B.  Peabody,  Spring- 
water.  A  stand  for  candle  moulds,  very  finely  made,  Willis  Hamilton, 
Troy.  Self  acting  shackle  for  connecting  railroad  cars,  which  appears 
a  valuable  and  superb  invention,  William  Miller,  Chicopee,  Mass.  Por- 
table water  closet,  and  metallic  window  sash,  very  well  made  and  dura- 
ble articles,  Wm.  Eager,  Syracuse.  Telegraph  water-carrier,  an  inge- 
nious invention.  G.  R.  McElroy,  Scotland,  Penn.  Steam,  wash,  and 
cooking  boiler,  B.  P.  Learned,  Albany.  Bell  trimmings,  beer  pump  and 
trimmings,  J.  M.  Brown,  Syracuse.  Set  wagon  stakes,  F.  G.  White, 
Gedded.  Steam  table  waiter,  and  knife  polisher,  a  very  valuable  im- 
provement for  invalids,  and  will  be  useful  to  every  family,  R.  C.  Taylor, 
Auburn.  Model  of  a  bridge,  apparently  useful,  Charles  Hinman,  Lock- 
port.  Lot  of  whips  and  whalebone  canes,  of  Very  superior  workmanship, 
A.  Holton,  S3rracuse.  Apple  paring  and  coring  machine,  a  very 
efiective  machine,  S.  J.  Decker,  McGrawville.  Dissecting  map, 
Samuel  McClary,  Hoosick.  Noddle  iron  and  stirrups  for  saw  mills,' 
well  made,  Gideon  Hotchkiss,  Windsor.  Firemen's  cap,  a  finely 
made  article,  Johnson  &  Bamum,  Syracuse.  Model  of  Baker's 
patent  bedstead,  Elisha  K.  Fellows,  Brutus.  Bottle  cleaner,  a  very 
convenient  article,  W.  Cronk,  Auburn.  Washing  machine,  much  im- 
proved, A.  G.  Foster,  Auburn.  Horse  shoes  and  shoeing,  C.  W.  Draper, 
Dryden.  Paring  machine,  very  ingenious,  Sidney  Palmer,  Skaneateles. 
Boot-plane,  a  very  good  article,  H.  Spalding,  Otisco.  A  self-acting 
blow  pipe,  a  well  made  and  very  neat  article,  A.  Hinman,  Brockport. 
Cultivator  teeth,  useful  and  well  made  articles,  D.  R.  Rogers,  Seneca 
Falls. 

Stiver  Medalt — For  very  fine  specimens  of  guns  and  rifles  of  very  su- 
perior finish,  John  Rector,  Syracuse.  Specimens  of  book-binding  of 
most  extraordinary  excellence  and  superior  workmanship,  A.  L.  Har 
risen,  Albany,  oanborn's  patent  bedstead  fastener,  a  very  valuable 
invention,  T.  C.  Peters,  Darien.  Window  sash  and  gate  fastener,  a 
very  in^^enious  and  valuable  improvement,  James  C.  Cochran,  Roches- 
ter. Fme  writing,  carmine,  and  indelible  ink,  and  liquid  hair  dye,  E. 
Waters,  Troy.  Window  spring,  model  door  spring,  and  curtain  springs, 
a  most  excellent  and  valuable  article,  accomplishing  what  it  is  designed 
to  do,  E.  L.  Ray,  Bristol,  Con.  Splendid  exhibition  of  fire-works,  pre- 
pared by  John  A.  Clark,  Albany.     Very  superior  elastic  suspenders  and 
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shoalder  braces,  most  elegantly  got  up,  and  a  very  useful  article,  K.  V« 
R.  Lansingh,  Albany. 

Diplomaa — For  superior  sash  lock  and  ketch,  A.  G.  Poole,  Syracuse. 
Apparatus  for  disengaging  horses  from  carriages,  an  excellent 
article  of  superior  merit  and  useful  design,  Ira  Glynn,  Syracuse. 
HiBtoiy  of  Onondaga,  written,  printed,  published,  and  the  mechanical 
department  executed  in  the  county,  W.  W.  Newman,  Syracuse. 
Mineral  Composition  Machine  Belting,  a  new  and  useful  article,  which, 
from  its  appearance  and  the  testimony  of  those  having  experience,  is 
best  adaptea  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed,  Ross  &  Smith, 
Bochester.  Anti-mildew  Preparation,  for  preserving  clothes,  sacks,  tents, 
kc.j  a  valuable  chemical  preparation,  T.  H.  Moakley,  Albany.  Fine 
Cut  Manufactured  Tobacco  and  Seffars,  Avery,  Furgason  &  Co.,  Rome. 
Box  Dentistry,  very  finely  got  up,  J.  W.  T.  Rice,  Uazenovia.  Hydra- 
lator,  or  Water  Elevator,  John  J.  Vedder,  Schenectady.  Machine  Hoops, 
turned  and  split  at  one  operation,  a  very  valuable  invention,  D.  S. 
Hefiten,  Whitesboro.  Specimen  of  Blank  Books,  of  very  superior  work- 
manship, A.  L.  Harrison,  Albany.  Letter  and  Cap  Paper,  manufac- 
tured at  Milton,  Saratoga  county,  and  pronounced  by  those  who  had  ex- 
amined it  very  superior,  and  equal  to  that  from  any  part  of  our  country, 
Colt  &  Crane,  Ballston  Spa.  Model  Gate  Hinges  and  sample  of  Ameri- 
can Bolts,  very  superior,  Seymour  &  Brothers,  Westmoreland.  Patent 
right  Graduated  Door  Spring,  Thomas  Peck,  Syracuse.  Model  of  a  Rail- 
nMid  brake,  a  very  valuable  improvement,  C.  B.  Turner,  Buffalo.  Axe 
Helves,  very  superior,  John  Thompson,  Syracuse.  Mrs.  Dr.  Cardeii, 
Baldwinsville,  for  a  very  pretty  box  of  wax  fruit  and  flowers,  Thomas* 
Fruit  Culturist ;  Same  to  Louisa  Isham,  Syracuse,  for  two  small  cases 
wax  flowers,  very  nicely  got  up. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Judges. — Senter  M.  Giddings,  Brooklyn ;  H.  W.  Rogers,  Buffalo ; 
C.  Van  Benthuysen,  Albany. 

The  committee  on  musical  instruments  report,  that  they  have  exam- 
ined the  various  piano  fortes  presented  to  them  for  examination,  and 
have  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Board  man  &  Gray,  Albany,  the 
first  premium,  for  a  7-octave  piano,  of  high  tone,  beautiful  pattern  and 
workinanship. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  was  called  to  the' Dulce  Campana 
Attachment,  recently  invented  by  Messrs.  Boardman  6c  Gray.  This 
attachment,  involving  a  well  known  principle  in  the  arts  under  a  new 
application  in  practice,  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  wonderful  in  its 
results,  of  comparatively  small  expense,  and  easily  applied  by  the  in- 
ventors to  all  piano  fortes  of  modem  style,  your  committee  consider  to 
be  the  greatest  improvement  ever  yet  made  in  this  instrument,  render- 
ing its  tones  liquid,  mellifluous,  and  plaintive  beyond  description.  Oc- 
cupying but  small  space  within  the  piano,  and  rather  adding  to  its  in- 
ternal beauty  than  otheryrise ;  embracing  a  range  of  tone  entirely  new, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  easily  applied  that  a  few  moments  instruction 
brings  it  within  the  control  of  the  performer  ;  giving  to  an  instrument, 
at  this  day  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  families,  a  melody  incompara- 
bly more  sweet  than  it  has  ever  possessed  before,  your  committee  very 
cheerfully  recommend  this  attachment  to  the  piano  forte  to  the  attention 
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of  all  lovers  of  hannonions  sounds.  The  committee  recommend  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Society  to  award  to  Messrs.  Boardman  dc 
Gray,  a  Gold  medal. 

The  committee  award  to  T.  Gilbert,  of  Boston,  for  a  compound  in« 
strument,  consisting  of  a  piano  with  harp  and  Eolian  attachment  of  the 
lamented  Coleman,  which  was  entered  for  exhibition  only,  a  Diploma. 

GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  WOOL. 

Judges, — J.  G.  Markel,  Waterloo ;  Augustus  Sanford,  Norwich. 

Best  lample  of  winter  wheat,  one  barrel,  (white  blue  stem,)  Timothy 
Judson,  Portland,  Chenango  county,  95 ;  second,  Hamilton  Murray, 
Oswego,  Crate  wheat,  S3. 

Best  sample  oats,  one  barrel,  E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  95» 

Best  sample  barley,  do  do  do  do 

Best  barrel  of  flour,  Oviat  &^  Stone,  Rochester,  diploma;  second,  Wm 
H.  Hanford,  Honeoye  Falls,  Transactions. 

Best  fleece  fine  wool,  J.  6.  Strean,  Washington  Penn,  diploma. 

John  Holbert,  Chemung,  two  butter  firkins.  Diploma  and  Transac- 
tions. 

Prescott  and  Hotchkiss,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  kiln  dried  meal.  Dip. 

The  judges  desire  to  notice  31  varieties  of  wheat,  presented  by  Gen. 
Roswell  Harmon,  Jr.,  Wheatland,  all  of  his  own  production,  the  cul- 
ture, as  also  the  arrangement  of  which  does  great  credit  to  General 
Harmon.  We  would  notice,  as  among  the  best  samples.  Red  Beard, 
White  Provence,  Wheatland  Red,  Canada  Flint,  Blue  Stem,  Chatham, 
Etrurian,  Souls  and  Flint.  These  samples  have  all  been  deposited  by 
the  exhibitor  in  the  museum  of  the  Society.  General  Harmon  brought 
samples  of  the  straw  and  heads  of  all  the  varieties  he  exhibited,  which 
were  destroyed,  probably  by  persons  who  little  appreciated  their  value. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Society  have  for  years  been  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  straw  and  head  of  the  various  varieties,  for  examina- 
tion  and  comparison.  It  is  hoped  General  Harmon  may  succeed  another 
season,  and  efibrts  will  be  made  to  secure  the  samples  from  injury. 

Two  samples,  presented  for  premium,  of  the  requisite  quantity,  both 
beautiful  specimens. 

The  judges  felt  ffreat  diffidence  in  discriminating  among  so  many 
superior  samples  of  fiour  as  were  presented.  All  were  of  superior 
quality,  showing  the  great  skill  and  perfection  to  which  the  manufac- 
ture has  attained.  After  a  long  and  careful  examination,  they  awarded 
the  first  premium  to  No.  73,  Oviat  &  Stone,  Rochester ;  the  second, 
Wm.  H.  Hanford,  Honeoye  Falls. 

A  great  many  other  specimens  presented  were  well  worthy,  among 
which  they  would  name  No.  28,  Jobn  Rollins,  Jr.,  Manlius;  No.  4, 
Stephen  Mercer,  Onondaga  Hollow ;  No.  6,  Charles  Ross,  Syracuse ; 
No.  12,  Hamilton  Murray,  Oswego. 

KUn  Dried  Com  Meal. — A  specimen  put  up  for  exportation,  was 
exhibited  by  Prescott  &  Hotchkiss,  of  Phelps,  Ontario  county.  We 
found  it  prepared  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  rivaling  any  article  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen  made  in  this  country,  and  deserving  the  favor- 
able notice  of  the  Society.     A  diploma  is  recommended. 

Wool, — ^The  exhibition  of  this  staple  article  of  our  country  was  not 
as  large  as  could  have  been  wished — owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact,  that 
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but  few  were  aware  that  wool  was  included  among  the  articles  for  ex- 
hibition. There  were  many  fine  samples  presented,  but  only  one  of  the 
required  quantity — a  very  superior  lot  of  fine  wool,  to  which  the  premium 
is  awarded.     J.  6.  Strean,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  8  fleeces. 

H.  Blanchard,  of  Kinderhook,  presented  seven  sorts  or  qualities,  as 
sorted  at  his  wool  depot,  for  sale,  in  super.,  extra,  prime  No.  1,  2,  3  and 
4.  Three  of  the  lowest  were  Delain  wool,  but  corresponding,  nearly,  in 
quality,  to  the  numbers  in  the  table;  and  exhibited  great  skill  in  the 
sorting,  and  of  great  advantage  to  manufacturers,  as  it  enables  thtm  to 
obtain  without  trouble  the  various  qualities  most  adapted  to  their  respec- 
tive wants,  Diploma. 

Beautiful  samples  were  exhibited*  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Crocker,  of  Vernon, 
Oneida  county ;  Also  from  the  flocks  of  L.  A.  Morrell,  Lake  Ridge, 
Tompkins  ;  Gilbert  Brownell,  Cayuga;  Abraham  Per  Lee,  Chenango; 
Edward  Peek,  and  M.  C.  Luther,  Otsego ;  John  Thomas,  James  A. 
Thomas,  William  Miller,  H.  Foreman,  Abraham  Thomas,  and  D.  G. 
Thomas,  of  Delaware  county. 

It  is  suggested,  that  a  different  method  of  presenting  wool  be  adopt- 
ed hereafter.  Let  each  grower  who  exhibits,  select  a  sample  from  each 
fleece  of  his  flock,  say  merely  a  small  lock,  and  paste  it  nicely  on  to  a 
sample  card,  and  present  it  in  this  shape.  By  this  means,  the  commit- 
tee can  judge  who  has  the  best  flock,  and  consequently,  who  takes  the 
most  pains  in  breeding  fine  wool  sheep.  These  samples  might  all  be 
required  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Society,  for  future  re- 
ference. 

Hovey  &  Woodbury,  of  Little  Falls,  presented  a  very  beautiful  sam- 
ple of  flax,  and  as  no  other  committee  had  charge  of  it,  we  awarded 
them  a  vol.  Transactions. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  16, 17, 1850. 


The  Society  met  at  the  Assembly  Chamber,  which  had  been  kindly 
opened  to  them  by  the  honorable  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  16th  of  January,  at  12  o'clock.  A  much  larger  representation 
of  farmers  and  delegates  from  county  societies  were  present,  than 
usual. 

The  Secretary  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  read  a  telegraphic  des- 
patch from  the  Hon.  John  A.  King,  President  of  the  Society,  announcing 
his  detention  on  his  way  to  the  meeting,  by  a  severe  storm — but  would  be 
present  at  the  evening  session. 

Hon.  John  P.  Beekman,  ex-president,  was  appointed  chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson,  corresponding  secretary,  read  an  abstract  of  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Tucker,  treasurer,  presented  his 
report,  both  of  which  were  accepted,  and  ordered  printed,  with  the 
Transactions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peters,  of  Qenesee,  a  committee  of  three  from 
each  judicial  district  was  appointed  by  the  members  in  attendance,  from 
the  districts,  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Executive  Committee  a  place  for  holding  the  Fair. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  committee  selected. 

Ist  District — A.  Gilbert,  J.  Monroe,  A.  Stevens. 

2d  District— E.  W.  Fisk,  John  A.  Lott,  A.  C.  Bradley. 

3d  District — G.  Vail,  J.  P.  Beekman,  A.  Van  Bergen. 

4:th  Districts.  Cheever,  LeRoy  Mowry,  G.  T.  Thomas. 

6th  District — E.  Comstock,  H   Baldwin,  H.  Clapp. 

6th  District — B.  Enos,  0,  C.  Chamberlain,  P.  Barber. 

7th  District — J.  M.  Sherwood,  J.  Delafield,  E.  Harmon. 

Sth  District— T.  C.  Peters,  S.  M.  Burroughs,  E.  Ford. 

Mr.  Pardee,  of  Wayne,  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Wayne  County 
Agricultural  Society,  in  favor  of  having  two  State  Fairs  annually — one 
in  the  eastern  and  the  other  in  the  western  district,  and  offered  a  reso- 
lution to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Cheever  said  the  Society  had  no  power  to  comply  with  this  sug- 
gestion, until  tbe  constitution  of  the  Society  should  be  amended. 
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Mr.  Pardee  replied  that  he  proposed  but  one  society  and  one  set  of 
officers;  but  two  fairs.  This  object  could  be  attained  without  any 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Sherwood  moved  to  refer  the  resolution  to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Stevens  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  should  go  be- 
fore the  Executive  Committee. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Butterfield  suggested  the  propriety  of  holding  the  fair  for  four 
days — one  day  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  stock.  He  moved  that  the 
committee  just  appointed  take  this  subject  into  consideration.     Carried* 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock.  ^ 

After  recess,  Mr.  Enos,  of  Madison  co.,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  nomination  of  officers,  and  the  question  of  location  for  the 
next  fair,  respectfully  reported  the  following  names  as  candidates  for  the 
several  offices : 

FcT  Prestd$nt: 
EZRA  P.  PRENTICE,  Albany. 

For  Vice  Presidents : 
I  District — Ambrose  Stbvens,  New- York. 
II      "  Lbwis  O.  Morris,  Westchester. 

ni      "  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  Greene. 

IV      ••  Zbphaniah  C.  Platt,  Clinton. 

V      "  John  B.  Burnet,  Onondaga. 

VI      "  E.  C.  Frost,  Chemung. 

VII      ••  Outer  Phelps,  Ontario. 

VIII      "  Nelson  Van  Ness,  Chautauque. 

Corresponding  Secretary: 
Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

Recording  Secretary: 
J. McDonald  McIntyre,  Albany. 

Treduurer: 
Luther  Tucker,  Albany. 

Additional  Members  of  Executive  Committee : 
B.  B.  KiRTLAND,  Rensselaer. 
Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Albany. 
Henrt  Wager,  Oneida. 
Dr.  Alexander  Thompson,  Cayuga. 
John  J.  Viblb,  Rensselaer. 
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The  committee  have  nUo  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  society  and 
through  it  the  Executive  Committee,  to  locate  the  next  Cattle  Show  and 
Fair  at  Albany,  provided  the  citizens  of  the  place  furnish  funds  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  sufficient  in 
amount  to  defray  expenses  of  erection  of  enclosures,  buildings,  police, 
clerk  hire,  and  such  other  necessary  expenses  as  the  committee  may  re- 
quire. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  which  was  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee, was  considered,  and  a  resolution  passed  asking  that  it  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  officers  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee were  unanimously  elected  by  ballot. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
the  proposed  "  Industrial  Fair  of  all  Nations,"  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
London  in  1851,  and  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  have  received 
with  much  satisfaction  notice  of  the  proposed  exhibition  in  honor  of  the 
Industry  and  Arts  of  all  Natums,  to  be  held  in  London  in  1851, — that 
our  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  inventors  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  for  the  exhibition,  and  that  the  Society  will,  as  far  as  in  their 
power  extend  facilities  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  competing  at 
said  exhibition. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  cause  a  copy  of  the  above 
proceedings  to  be  furnished  under  the  seal  of  the  Society,  to  the  per- 
sons having  the  charge  of  the  contemplated  exhibition  in  London. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  subject  was  discussed  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Baldwin  of 
Onondago,  Mr.  Bradley,  Staten  Island,  Mr.  Peters,  of  Genesee,  Mr. 

Cheever  of  Saratoga  and  others,  and  several  suggestions  made  as  to 

what  action  would  be  proper  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  S.  A.  Foote  of  Ontario,  the  whole  subject  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  full  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
in  their  judgment  would  be  best  adapted  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
Society,  as  expressed  in  the  resolutions  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peters : 

Resolved,  That  an  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  Library  of  the  Society,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Museum. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Schoharie  : 

Resalvedf  That  this  Society  memoralize  Congress  at  its  present  sea* 
sion  for  the  estahlishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Lee,  of  Washington,  on  the  suhject  of 
agricultural  tracts.     (Referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.) 

Mr.  Cheever,  of  Saratoga  county,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

JResolved,  That  the  constitution  of  this  Society  be  so  amended  that 
the  ex-presidents  shall  be  standing  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  addition  to  those  annually  chosen. 

Mr.  Cheever,  Mr.  Peters,  Judge  Osbom,  of  Albany,  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
odiers,  engage'd  in  the  discussion  which  arose  on  the  resolution  ;  and 
the  same  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  of  Utica,  offered  the  following  resolution; 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  ofier  a  premium  to  the  person  or  persons  exhibiting  any  articles  of . 
mtnufacture,  or  agricultural  implements,  or  animals  of  any  description^ 
or  any  kind  of  grain  or  root  crops,  or  of  any  species  of  articles  that 
are  worthy  of  receiving  premiums  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  this  Socie- 
ty, that  shall  be  taken  to  the  great  national  fair  to  be  held  in  the  ci^ 
of  London,  in  the  year  1851,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  articles  that  take  a  premium  at  said  fair,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
this  Society. 

Mr.  Peters  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Executive  Committee,  be  re- 
qaested  to  take  means  to  ascertain  the  expenses  of  fencing  thronghout 
the  State.     Referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  74  o'clock  P.  M. 

WbDNBSDAY  EySNINQ. 

The  Society  met  at  the  Assembly  Chamber,  and  the  Hon.  John  A. 
King,  President  of  the  Society,  being  present,  called  the  Society  to 
order. 

Professor  Johnston  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  tbe  relations  of  Chemis- 
try to  the  soil,  and  its  practical  improvement,  which  was  listened  to  by 
a  crowded  audience,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  with  great  interest ;  and  at  its  close, 
manifestations  of  applause  were  given  from  every  portion  of  the  house. 

Hon.  H.  Baldwin,  of  Onondaga,  offered  the  following  resolution,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  resolution  of  Judge  Cheever  in  relation  to  ex-presi- 
dents; and  the  same,  after  remarks  from  Judge  Cheever  and  Mr, 
Baldwin,  was  adopted. 
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Resolved,  That  the  ex-Presidoote  of  this  Society,  not  members  ef 
the  Executive  Conmuttee,  shdl  constitute  a  board  of  connciUors,  to 
which  may  be  referred,  fbr  consultation  and  advice,  all  questions  tbttt 
nmy  ftom  time  to  time  arise,  and  in  the  decision  of  which  the  Society 
may  in  any  manner  be  intemsted. 

T)m  Society  adjoiimedy  to  meet  at  the  Agricukur%l  Bopmt  oa  ThoiB- 
iKf^  at  10  A.  M. 

Tini«s9AT. 

The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  adjquramenu 

CdL  J.  Ui  Sherwood,  •i-Preaid«it,  in  the  cbairi 

IHie  neforts  of  ConwniUoes  ca  dairies,  bqtier,  aiid  che^e,  gf^in  aii4 
root  crops,  were  read  and  adopted.  Mr.  Pardee'*  resolution  rebUiTe  tot 
two  State  FairBf  was  referred  to  ExecutiTt  Conunittee. 

Mi.  H.  L.  Em^  oflered  a  reaol):|tiony  that  a  committee  be  aj^^^ 
td<  memorialize  the  Canal  Beard  for  the  leduotion  of  tolls  on  a^eul* 
t«Nil  implements,  &e.,  going  West,  placing  these  articles  in  the  saaui 
list*  of  toUs  with  other  specified  articlee.  The  resolution  was  adopted ; 
and  Messrs.  Johnson,  Tneker,  and  Eroe^  w,ere  appointed  the  cons- 
mi«fee« 

The  Society  adjourned  to  7^  P.  M.  at  the  Capitol. 

Thubsday  Evening. 

The  President,  Mh  J.  A.  King,  called  to  order. 

Sfr.  Delafield,  of  Seneca,  from  the  committee  on  Essays,  Experi- 
ments, and  Works  on  Schools,  presented  their  report. 

To  Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint,  of  West  Rozbury,  Mass.,  for  an  Essay  on 
Indian  com,  the  committee  recommend  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
with  a  Silver  medal. 

To  Mr.  A.  Clarke,  of  Yates,  a  volume  of  the  Transactions,  for  experi- 
ments on  the  sowing  of  wheat. 

The  committee  announced  that  there  are  already  160  essays  embodied 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  of  the  most  useful  kind  to  the 
farmer. 

To  Mr.  Daniel  Grates,  of  Ma'Jison  co.,  the  committee  award  a  volume 
of  the  Transactions,  for  his  Essay  on  the  construction  of  drains. 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  premium  be  offered  for  the  beet 
Essay  on  Mechanics,  to  be  divested,  as  much  as  possible,  of  techni- 
calities. 

To  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  the  committee  recommend  the 
the  award  of  the  premium  of  SlOO  for  his  Essay  on  the  elements  of  scionr 
t\fic  agriculture. 
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lb.  Peters  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Tranaactions  of  the  society.     The  motion  prevailed. 

Dr  Beekman  mp?^  tj^at  the  essay  be  refened  to  t^  Executive  Cqm* 
mittee  for  their  examination,  and  that  if  they  consid^  it  w<»thy,  that 
they  cause  to  be  printed  1,000  copies,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society ;  the 
^cfilumAs  tf  bve  aw^r^ed  an  pcemiums  i^  the  Society* 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gheever  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  farms. 

To  E.  S.  Salisbury,  they  awavded  Ae  second  premium,  Silver  cup» 
nU^etBO. 

Tq  I^elim  Sutt<^n,  of  S^^eca  ce.,  a  set  of  th^  Tran^ctions. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  additional  awards : 

Butter  Dairies. 
Horace  Glapp, Housevilie,  Lewis  co.,  first  premium,  Silver  cup,  ljM» 
Jehn  Holbert,  Chemung,  Silver  cup,  tSO. 

BvUer. 

Horace  Clapp,  Housevilie,  Lewis  co.;  Joseph  Cary,  Albany;  John 
IMbeit^  Chemung;  Hector  C.  Tuthill,  Cayuga  co.;  each  a  Silver  cop, 
•16 

Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Homer,  Cortland  co.,  Silver  cup,  $10. 

Winter  Whem. 

Adam  Clark,  West  Dresden,  Yates  co.,  6  acres  and  upwards,  42  bus* 
20  lbs.  per  acre,  SIO. 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon,  Wayne  co. ,  experiments  with  wheat,  $5. 

Spring  Wheat. 
George  K.  Eells,  Westmoreland,  Oneida,  37  bus.  39.^  lbs.  per  acrei 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida,  31  bus.  13  lbs.  per  acre,  SIO. 

Rye. 
David  Conrad,  Brunswick,  Renss.  co.,  36  bus.  4  lbs.  per  acre,  S15. 

Indian  Com. 

E.  H.  Dix,  Veroon,  Oneida,  83  bus.  4  quarts  per  acre,  $20. 

Peter  Crispel,  Jr.,  Hurley,  Ulster  co.,  &i  bus.  15  quarts,  816. 

A  volume  of  Transactions  awarded  to  C.  W.  Bells,  Augustus  Flint 
and  Wm.  Baker,  each  of  whom  exhibited  fine  samples  of  com  in  the 
ear. 

G.  S.  Sherwood,  Oswego  co.,  presented  a  statement  showing  that  he 
had  raised  119  50.60  bushels  corn  on  one  acre  and  four  rods  of  land. 
Ira  Apthrop,  of  Riga,  Monroe  co.,  one  acre  88  bushels  and  11  lbs.  The 
rules  of  the  Society  requiring  not  less  than  two  acres,  no  premium  can 
be  awarded  ;  but  the  crops  are  worthy  of  attention. 
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Barley, 
E.  M.  Bradley,  Ontario  county,  50^  bushels  per  acre,  $15. 
E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida,  48  bushels,  28  lbs.,  $10. 
Benjamin  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  47  bushels,  $5. 

Oats. 

PeterJCrispel,  jun.,  Hurley,  Ulster  county,  85  bushels,  20  quarts  per 
acre,  $15. 
E.  M.|BradIey,  Ontario  county,  75  bushels,  $10. 

Buckwheat. 

Robert  Eells,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  33  bushels,  22  lbs.  per 
acre,  $10. 
^^  William  Baker,  Lima,  Livingston  county,  29  bushels,  14  lbs.,  $3. 

Peas. 

E.  S.  Salisbury,  Jefferson  county,  27  bushels,  20  lbs.  per  acre,  $10. 
Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Rochester,  exhibited  samples  of  very  choice  Peas, 
vizj^Early  Kent,  Baird*s  Early  Prolific,  Nonpariel,  &c.,  Trans. 

Potatoe»^For  Tuble  Use. 

H.  B.  Bartlet,  Paris,  Oneida  county,  (Garter  variety,)  252  bushels  per 
acre,  $15. 

G.  W.  Eells,  Kirkland,  Oneida  county,  246i  bushels,  $10. 
Nelson  Van  Ness,  Ghautauque  county,  2181  bushels,  $5. 

Aaron  Killam,  Mexico,  Oswego  county,  13  varieties  of  potatoes  of  re- 
markably fine  appearance,  raised  from  seed,  with  full  description  of  the 
manner  of  cultivation,  $10. 

Potatoes  for  Feeding, 

Martin  Springer,  Rensselaer  county,  316  bushels  per  acre,  $15. 
JohnfS.  Gould,  Albany,  Gocoanut  Squash  and  Gauliflowers,  fHH. 

Ruta  Bagas. 
Joseph  Hastings,  Rensselaer  county,  984  bushels  per  acre,  $10. 

Carrots. 

E.  Risley  &  Go.,  Fredonia,  941  bushels,  half  acre,  $8. 

Same,  664  bushels,  half  acre,  $6. 

L.  B.  Langworthy,  Rochester,  574  bushels,  half  acre,  $4. 

Fruits — Apples. 

J.  G.  Hubbard,  Troy,  Michigan,  Trans,  and  Fruit  Gulturist. 

L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Pomfret,  Gt.,  Trans,  and  Downing. 

R.  H.  Brown,  Greece,  Monroe,  Trans. 

J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  Trans. 

J.  D.  Gampbell,  do..  Fruit  Gulturist.  , 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  Downing. 

H.  A.  Underbill,  Macedon,  Trans. 

R.  G.  Pardee,  PaUnyra,  Downing. 

Hiram  Foster,  Apples,  do. 

Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Albany,  Pears  and  Apples,  Downing. 
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J.  W.  Bailev,  Plattsborgh,  Apples,  Trans. 
B.  Hodge,  Buffalo,  Trans. 
S.  Morgan,  Albany,  Fruit  Culturist. 
Ghas.  Ross,  Washington  county.  Trans. 
Ellwanger  6c  Bari^,  Rochester,  Trans. 
William  Rogers,  Williamson,  Wayne  county,  Downing. 
Dennis  Clark,  Trans. 

Robert  Patterson,  Perry,  Wyoming  couity.  Fruit  Culturist. 
J.  J.  Viele,  Troy,  Fruit  Culturist. 
Pears. — ^Hon.  S.  Miller,  Rochester,  Fruit  Culturist. 
Grapes. — R.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra,  Downing. 
„       — Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  Fruit  Culturist. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  contribti- 
tojrs  to  the  exhibition  of  fmits. 


The  President,  Hon.  John  A.  King,  then  delivered  his  annual  address, 
which  was  listened  to  by  a  very  large  audience  with  manifest  attention. 

ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society: 

Another  year  has  run  its  course  since  we  were  assembled  in  this  hall; 
a  year  of  prosperity,  of  peace,  and  of  general  advancement  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  power,  resources  and  intelligence  of  a  free  and  contented 
people.  Yet  for  a  brief  space  their  cup  of  happiness  was  mingled  with 
bitterness,  and  the  bright  hopes  and  buoyant  health  of  a  whole  people 
were  checked  and  enfeebled  by  the  pestilence  which  walked  unseen 
among  them.  But  the  Almighty  power,  whose  wisdom  and  dispcnsa- 
tions  may  not  by  man  be  questioned,  having  permitted  this  scourge  of 
nations  to  ravage  for  a  time  our  land,  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  in- 
scrutable will,  as  suddenly  caused  its  fearful  progress  to  be  stayed; 
when,  with  returning  health,  from  every  part  of  this  broad  land,  the 
thanksgivings  of  a  humbled  but  grateful  people  arose  to  Heaven,  The 
elastic  springs  of  industry,  no  longer  weakened  by  the  common  calami* 
ty,  were  soon  braced,  and  became  equal  to  the  new  and  general  move- 
ment which  imparled  fresh  vigor  to  enterprise  and  labor. 

Among  the  remarkable  events  which  have  distinguished  the  present 
year,  and  one  which  will  leave  its  trace  for  years  to  come,  is  the  disco- 
very of  the  golden  sands  and  placers  of  California,  the  true  El  Dorado 
of  the  west.  The  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise  which  it  aroused 
among  all  classes  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  a  spirit  far  more  ab* 
sorbing  and  intelligent  than  that  which  moved  all  Europe  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  this  Western  Continent;  and  drawing  within  its  influence 
the  active  (young)  and  ardent  of  our  population,  reached  the  sons  of  our 
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fanners,  who,  usually  slow  to  yield  to  the  inducement  which  enlist  the 
feeling^s  of  other  classes,  obeyed  in  this  kuttan^e  the  uHiTersal  fahp^lse, 
and  rushed  with  headlong  ardor  over  ^ea  and  land  in  ^uc^st  «f  brigliter 
fortunes  in  a  land  not  flowing  with  itiilk  and  hotaey,  but  glitt^^rihg  ^ith 
gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones. 

Yet  notwith^atidiBg  these  drafts  upon  the  hecLlth  and  nu^jibers  of  our 
people,  I  think  it  may  be  said  wit^btit  cototMictidn,  thttt  kt  tUs  ^mo- 
ment our  whole  coiintry,  and  especially  the  State  of  New-York,  ih  all 
her  rarious  relations,  nevcnr  was  niire  prosperous,  nerer  more  contented 
afid  happy. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  the  cauM  of  Agriiiuhare,  which  it  is 
our  special  duty  to  promote,  and  render  more  and  more  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  care  of  those  moet  deeply  and  immediately  concerned  in 
its  suocess,  has  received  in  various  ways  the  approval  of  the  farmers  of 
this  State,  and  the  example  of  New- York  has  i^eady  awakened  the  at- 
tention and  consideration  of  several  of  our  sister  states,  towards  this 
great  and  true  source  of  wealth  and  independence. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature,  to  mature  and  report  a  plan  for  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Experimental  Farm,  have  discharged  that  duty.  The  subject 
appears  to  have  been  treated  by  them  with  great  clearness,  in  sufficient 
detail,  and  with  a  view  to  a  practical  result ;  having  reference  to  the 
ability  of  the  State,  and  the  great  interest  to  be  subserved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  proposed  by  them.  I  will  briefly  advert  to  some  of  the 
views  presented  in  their  report,  as  not  only  pertinent  to  the  occasion, 
but  as  furnishing  the  reasons  why  the  State  of  New- York  should  take 
the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College  and  Farm. 
The  broad,  and  I  had  almost  said,  the  national  foundation — for  in  their 
use  and  influence,  they  are  such — upon  which  the  public  improvements 
of  this  State  repose,  indicates  a  policy  and  forecast,  which  wisely,  and 
in  time,  placed  the  State,  in  all  its  varied  interests,  first  among  those 
which,  striving  to  secure  the  commerce  of  the  west,  looked  also,  steadi- 
ly, to  the  improvement  of  her  people,  and  to  the  development  of  all  her 
resources. 

The  tendencies  of  the  present  age  are  eminently  practical.  In  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanic^  arts,  by  the  aid  of  science  and  learning, 
a  greater  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  century,  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  industry,  than  in  the  ages  which  preceded  it.  In  conse- 
sequence  of  this  marked  improvement  in  these  kindred  arts,  Agricul- 
ture has  of  late  demanded  and  received  a  share  of  the  public  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  our  own  State,  a  liberal  appropriation  from  the  treaflary 
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iuu  raised  the  pridd  and  fitimuiated  the  ezertibns  of  otir  ftarfltenu 
'Oreat  as  is  the  iiilerest  of  New-Tork  in  commerce  sad  mamtffcetcnea, . 
VBd  wonfay«8  they  *f^  of  all  her  eare  and  protection,  will  'ihe>tftttt«t 
^«Mr  feel,  that  her  chief  iaicveat  fa  in  the  cultitation  of  her  broad  wA 
fertiie  lands.  In  other  words,  that  Agricultare  is,  and  e^er  must  ha, 
4ltii  gresit  aoatce  of  her  wealth,  and  the  sare  support  of  her  inei^aaito|{ 
ttmnbeta.  That  as  Agriculture  emplojra  dovble  the  vinmbwr  df  thlMe 
^eati^d  in  All  Ibi  other  bfantihes  of  induartiry,  so  the  capital  hk^trnM 
ih  ttnd  'ippUed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  supposed  to  haren  Ifhs 
"prepondtomcy :  Attd  h^Ce,  Mt  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  entitled  tb^k 
iMurticularhjr  favorable  consideration,  'because,1>7  a  misdirection  of  hMt 
in  tkat  pcfrsuit,  a  great  national  loss  nrast  be  antiua!Hy  incurred. 

There  is  not  howeirer  accordmg  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner, 
say  Institution  in  the  TJ.  'S.  which  in  all  its  details,  resembles  that  te« 
quired  by  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature.  Those  In  Europe,  although 
<tfbring  many  useful  suggestions,  are  not  entirely  applicable  to  the  state 
of  Agriculture  in  this  country.  Our  mode  of  farming,  differs  from  that 
of  Europe.  The  rate  of  wages  is  higher,  while  a  greater  annual  profit 
is  looked  for,  than  in  the  old  world.  Among  the  most  obvious  deficien- 
cies on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  is  an  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  soil  he  cultivates,  abd  of  the  manures  and  rotation  of  crops  beltt 
adapted  to  its  improTement  and  returns.  A  practical  knowledge  df 
Oeology  and  Chemistry,  will  enable  him  to  discover  the  character  Of 
the  soil,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manures,  which  are  be^t 
adapted  to  restore  its  fertility.  In  short,  that  a  new  stimulus  will  be 
given  to  the  farming  interest,  and  emulation  directed  by  science,  must 
Readily  press  forward  in  the  improvement  of  an  art  which  is  honored 
and  fostered  by  the  State.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  views,  the  cofti- 
missioners  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  AgriculturarCollege  and 
Btperimental  Farm,  and  that  the  necessary  appropriations  shall  be  made 
fer  that  piurpose.  I  most  cheerfully  add  my  concurrence  to  the  general 
views  presented  in  their  report,  which  is  distioguished  for  the  ability 
with  whkh  it  has  {resented  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  th^ 
Legislature ;  and  which  addresses  itself,  as  well  to  the  scientific  and 
practical  improvement  of  our  whole  system  of  Agriculture,  as  to  the 
ability  and  comprehensive  policy  of  the  State ;  and  I  am  gratified  to 
perceive  that  the  €h>vemor  in  his  late  message  has  givtn  his  aj^pvovml 
and  sanction  to  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  ea- 
teblishment  and  endowment  of  these  institutions,  devoted  to  Agricultiire 
and  its  practical  and  scientific  improvement,  upon  a  wide  and  cempre* 
hsnsive  foundation. 
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In  conoezion  with  these  proposed  institutions,  it  would  be  highly  da^ 
eirftble  and  important  that  an  agricultural  survey  of  each  of  the  counties 
should  be  made.  If  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  great  object  desired — 
the  condition  of  each,  as  to  the  system  of  agricultural  pursuit,  the  char- 
acter of  its  soil,  its  capacity  for  improvement,  and  the  manures  best  adap- 
ted to  its  crops  and  tillage,  would  be  ascertained  with  such  other 
information  as  its  Geology  and  mineral  wealth  might  afibrd.  It  would 
furnish  the  best  account  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  State ;  and  the  evi- 
dences of  its  great  capacity  for  more  enlarged  and  profitable  improve- 
ment. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  in- 
formation, especially  in  our  schools,  would  give  the  earliest,  and  fre- 
quently the  best  and  most  lasting  impressions  in  favor  of  the  farmer's 
life  and  occupation.  I  understand  that  an  Essay  by  Professor  Norton, 
for  agricultural  schools,  has  been  approved  by  the  committee  and  the 
Socftty,  under  an  offer  of  $100  for  a  work  of  that  kind ;  which  from  the 
acknowledged  ability  of  the  author,  will  probably  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  works  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  While  thus  at  home  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  interest  in  the  land,  and  of  those  who  cultivate  it,  other 
States  have  begun  to  turn  their  attention  also,  in  the  same  direction ; 
and  among  those  which  have  moved  with  a  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
most  enlarged  and  practical  results  upon  this  great  and  general  interest, 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  stand  among  the  foremost. 
In  Massachusetts,  a  most  princely  endowment  for  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  that  State  has  been  made  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Bussy ; 
upon  the  death  of  the  present  possessors,  his  large  estate  of  S400,000, 
is  bequeathed  to  Harvard  University,  with  a  special  appropriation  of 
$200,000  for  an  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm  at  Brook- 
line  ;  thus  securing  at  no  distant  day  the  establishment  of  a  college 
upon  a  footing  that  promises  the  most  satisfactory  resulte.  In  Vermont, 
a  joint  committee  was  raised  by  its  Legislature,  during  the  last  session, 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  the  department  of  the  Interior,  at  Washington ; 
and  a  very  able  report  was  submitted  by  them,  to  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  in  which  they  earnestly  recommend  that  a  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  established  at  Washington,  whose  province  it  should 
be  to  superintend  and  promote  the  great  cause  of  Agricultural  improve- 
ment in  the  nation,  and  conclude  their  report  with  a  resolution  to  that 
effect,  and  with  a  request  to  the  Qovemor  of  the  State  to  transmit  the 
same  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  public  authori- 
ties of  the  several  States,  to  the  end  that  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  State  Legislatures,  might  be  properly  invited  to  the  proposition 
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embraced  in  the  resolutions.  In  presenting  their  report,  the  committee 
have  entered  at  some  length  into  the  reasons  which  hare  irresistibly 
led  them,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union,  to  the 
conclusions  which  they  have  presented ;  and  as  many,  if  not  all  of 
them,  apply  with  as  much,  if  not  greater  force,  to  our  own  State,  I  will 
allude  to  some  of  them  particularly,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  re* 
suit  of  sound  and  practical  obserration  upon  the  present  state  and  con- 
dition of  Agriculture  in  the  older  States  ;  and  fis  indicating  generally 
the  true  sptem  of  improvement,  which  must  be  thoroughly  and  stead- 
fastly pursued,  in  order  to  restore  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  amount  of  our  various  productions.  Washington,  as  practi- 
cal as  he  was  wise  and  good,  recommended,  at  an  early  day,  a  Home 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  reference  to  that  subject,  said : 

''It  could  not  be  doubted,  that  with  reference  either  to  individual  or 
national  welfare,  Agriculture  was  of  primary  importance.  In  proportion 
as  nations  advance  in  population,  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity, 
this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for  pro- 
moting it,  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse ;  and  to  what  object 
can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety  ?  Among  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended  with  greater 
success  than  the  establishment  of  Boards,  composed  of  proper  persons, 
charged  with  collecting  and  distributing  information,  and  enabled  by 
premiums  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improve- 
ment, by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  centre  the  results  every  where  of  individual  skill  and  observa- 
tion, and  by  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  -  Experience 
has  accordingly  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense 
national  benefits." 

The  committee  remark,  that  the  system  of  Agriculture  pursued  by 
our  fathers,  in  a  new  country,  with  a  virgin  soil,  and  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, was  necessarily  perhaps,  rude  and  improvident ;  but  that  the  improv- 
ements in  tillage,  have  not  advanced  with  the  rapid  increase  of  num- 
bers. That  the  soil  in  the  older  States,  has  become  greatly  im- 
poverished, by  the  system  of  husbandry,  which  has  been  so  long  pur- 
sued, and  that  insects,  blights,  and  noxious  weeds,  the  usual  attendants 
of  imperfect  tillage,  have  increased,  and  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent. 
The  same  process  of  exhaustion,  which  has  marked  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Atlantic  Slates,  is  now  going  on  in  the  West.  Although  nature  has,  by 
a  long  and  most  liberal  process,  enriched  the  lands  of  that  section,  with  a 
fertility  elsewhere  unknown,  still,  they  can  be  impoverished  and  worn 
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0ttt,  hf  the  h»Ad  of  man.  White  this  system  of  AgriouUut^,  d^tM^Hte  , 
of  fcntilHy,  iiiis  fciden  "ptinued  aiiittog  tn,  setdtal  of  the  States  d(  Ehifdj>6 
haV^  b«wto  mpi^y  adtnteeiag  in  ptodactit^tf^ss.  There,  Agri&ttUitte4s 
forfttor^  atfd  di^ti^hed  by  s^o^rtitnefht.  Lands,  which  ha?e  <been  ^- 
titfllted  ftfr  agfes,  hate,  within  isiity  or  sehrignty  y^rs,  %y  a  juditkms  to- 
tation  of  crops,  atKl  a  system  of  madnrin|r  >ada)>ted  to  th^^lt,  and  t&e 
on»]^,heen  made  to  yidd  thr^  Mi.  Va»t  tracts  of  w^t  Umd^lMte 
hmi  drains,  and«te  now  jstHnt  frrdfitatble  duttivation;  4LgtidAtUtkI 
MlikN>le  and  c^eHegiss,  haret^tti  iestaUMlMd,  and  the  bfe^dhjgr'df  ^Mi- 
mala  has  beeh  earned  infiof^land  aftfd 'Scdtlaind,  to  the  hi)j|1i«dt  j^^Mb- 
Cion.  If  the  MiWe  of  thingh  in  this  cornitvy,  WiH  not  warrant  this  M^h 
cnltivation  to  the  eietent  it  is  tiow  carried  in  UmM^  two  coniitnes,  We'tere 
noTerfheliess  warratttcM  <ih  the  employment  of  Air  mere  enlighttfn^  "kki 
correct  prhidples  df  tSIagelhtfniare  ne^  in  ceMnoH  use.  It  hasl>eeQ 
said  that  a  prosperotwagricukttral  conntry,  tenot  without  patriots  to  life- 
Attd  it.  And  it  is  «ndeniaby  true,  that  a  high  state  df  int^Uigencie  a«kd 
scielntific  knowledge  amongour  fhrmers,woiiId  ensnre  moto  certainly,  than 
any  thing  else,  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republic,  and  the  full  dev^lopeth^nt 
of  its  agricultutural  oapabilities.  I  concur  with  the  Vermont  report,  In  Hie 
opinion,  *'  that  an  improred  sentiment  is  becoming  preralent,  that  Agri- 
ciilture  is  of  primary  importance ;  that  our  nation  has  already  advanced  in 
population,  and  other  ciretlmstances,  to  maturity,  to  (hat  position,  which 
renders  the  cultiTation  of  the  soil,  an  object  of  public  patronage,  and 
that  there  is  no  object  to  which  it  can  be  dedicated  with  more  propriety." 
The  President  of  the  U.  S.,  in  aid  of  these  views,  has,  in  his  rec^t 
Message  to  Gortgress,  lent  the  influence  of  his  high  position  to  place 
the  cause  of  Agriculture  favorably  before  the  Representatives  of  the 
whole  people.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  no  direct  aid  had  been  given 
by  the  general  government  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural  know* 
ledge — except  by  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  for  some  chemical  analyses, 
which  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  Patent  Fund — "  he  states  that,  in 
his  opinion,  this  aid  is  inadequate  to  give  to  this  leading  branch  of 
American  industry  the  encouragement  which  it  merits.  He  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  an  Agi^cultural  Bureau,  to  be  connected 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  and  declares  that  it  should  be  the 
study  of  every  statesman  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  agri- 
culturist, to  increase  his  prosperity,  and  to  extend  his  means  of  use- 
fulness to  his  countr}%  by  multiplying  his  sources  of  information." 
To  show  what  England  and  Scotland  have  done,  since  1688,  towards  the 
enclosure  and  cultivation  of  their  waste  and  forest  lands,'  and  the  im- 
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]^vefirtBt  of  their  systiHn  6f  Agfriculttire»  which  their  iiiere»i8ing  num- 
bers, enlarged  commerce,  and  the  establishrntdnt  of  their  gr^^t  tiVid 
tkried  mtthnfitotures  hare  rendered  necessary  dhd  profitable,  and  as  in- 
dicatiug  the  coutse  irhidh,  €te  long,  the  fiturmers  of  this  State  will  'Ve 
dOled  iipon  to  adopt — so  ripid  is  the  increase  of  our  population,  swollen 
is  it  yearly  is  by  th'6  vast  nambet  of  emigrants  from  all  the  nations  6f 
£arope — it  is  with  reference  to  this  riew  of  the  subject,  the  more  per- 
fect and  systematic  caltiTation  of  the  soil,  that  I  desire  to  show,  a  little 
more  in  detail,  what  has  been  the  result  of  a  more  enlarged  and  prac 
tical,  because  founded  upon  more  accurate  and  scientific  information 
on  the  system  of  husbandry  and  drainage,  which  has  distinguished  both 
Ea^and  and  Scotland  during  the  last  sixty  or  serenty  years ;  and  I 
caanot  arail  myself  of  higher  or  more  recent  authority  for  what  I  shall 
state  in  connection  with  this  riew  of  the  subject,  than  the  luminous 
pa^es  of  Bfacanly^  History.  In  1685,  loB|g  after  the  settlemeat  of 
several  of  the  colonies  on  this  wee^em  continent,  England  contained 
about  fire  atid  a  hialf  millions  of  iahabitants.  Her  rerenue  was  small, 
campared  With  that  of  other  countries,  being  three-fourths  of  that  of 
Holhmd,  and  tme-'fifth  of  that  of  France.  At  that  period,  the  produce 
of  lier  soil  far  exceeded  the  Tahie  of  all  her  other  fruits  of  industry ; 
y<€t  Agriculturo  was  then  in  a  very  rude  state ;  the  arable  and  pasture 
lands  not  amounting  to  more  than  one-half  the  Urea  of  the  kingdom. 
The  remainder  was  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  The  area  enclosed  since 
George  the  second  came  to  the  throne  would  embrace  10,000  square 
miles ;  and  one-fourth  of  England  has,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  course  of 
little  more  than  a  century,  been  turned  from  a  wild  into  a  garden.  To 
this  day,  no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by  public  authority  to  obtain 
accurate  accounts  of  the  produce  of  the  English  soil. 

In  1696,  according  to  Gregory  King's  computation,  the  whole  quanti- 
ty of  grain  of  all  sorts  grown  in  the  kingdom,  was  10,000,000  of  quar- 
ters, or  eighty  millions  of  bushels.  Now,  30,000,000  are  annually 
grown;  of  which  wheat  alone,  would  be  deemed  a  poor  crop,  if  under 
12,000,000  of  quarters.  The  rotation  of  crops  was  at  that  time  imper- 
fectly understood.  It  was  known  that  turnips,  then  lately  introduced, 
would  afford  good  winter  nutriment  to  cattle ;  but  it  was  not  then  the 
practice  to  feed  them,  and  great  numbers  were  killed  and  saked  at  the 
beginning  of  cold  weather.  The  sheep  and  ox  were  diminutiTe,  com- 
psred  with  those  of  these  times.  Neither  the  modern  dray  horse,  nor 
ncer  were  then  known.  The  rent  of  land,  on  an  average,  has  quad- 
ruped ;  and  the  first  turnpike  acts  were  passed  soon  after  the  Bestora- 
tioD.  The  wages  of  labor  afford  the  best  criterion  of  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  people     In  the  17th  century,  4  shillings  sterling  a  week 
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was  the  fair  wages :  the  arerage  now,  has  doubled,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts trebled  in  amount. 

As  the  most  important  portion,  and  property  of  erery  country  is  the 
land,  80  the  most  yaluab.e  and  produetire  art  and  labor  in  erery  country, 
are  those  applicable  to  Agriculture,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  and 
hence,  it  should  be  the  great  object  of  our  care,  because  it  is  the 
broad  foundation  of  erery  other  establishment.  Boads  and  canals 
facilitate  Agriculture,  and  are  most  important  aids  to  the  farmer  in 
enabling  him  to  transport  his  surplus  to  a  ready  market.  The  great 
object  is  the  surplus,  after  paying  the  annual  expense.  That  expense 
must  be  paid  at  all  events,  and  in  the  common  mode  of  cultivattion,  ab- 
sorbs nearly  the  whole  crop.  A  slight  increase  of  expense  for  manure 
or  labor,  will  greatly  increase  the  surplus  and  reward  the  farmer.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  induce  those  who  cultiyate  the  soil,  to  believe  in 
this  experiment.  Our  labor-saving  machines  are  doing  much  towards 
this  result ;  and  the  Societies,  by  their  recommendation,  are  increasing 
their  use.  There  is,  however,  a  labor-saving  machine  which  ought  to 
be  noticed,  and  to  which  a  true  friend  of  Agriculture  has  requested 
that  I  would  direct  your  attention:  I  refer  to  common  and  farm  roads. 
He  thinks  that  the  saving  here,  may  be  so  much  increased,  as  ultimate- 
ly to  make  the  farmers  rich.  Their  productions  which  are  bulky,  Jiave 
to  be  moved,  before  they  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  merchant,  an 
average  of  twelve  miles.  On  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  taking  hay, 
com,  wheat  and  potatoes,  d:c.,  there  will  be  nearly  fifty  tons  to  be  trans- 
ported. Upon  roads  as  they  now  are,  1,200  lbs.  is  a  good  load  ;  upon 
plank  roads,  three  or  four  times  that  weight  can  be  safely  carried : 
making  a  saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  taking  a  crop  to 
market,  besides  a  saving  in  time  and  wear  and  tear  of  wagon,  teams, 
harness,  &;c. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  a  more  perfect  tillage,  Egypt,  perhaps, 
afibrds  the  highest  proof  of  what  the  Umd  is  capable  of  producing 
for  successive  ages,  when  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  stated  by  Gib- 
bon, that  the  annual  powers  of  vegetation  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Nile,  instead  of  being  exhausted  by  two  thousand  harvests, 
were  renewed  and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manures, 
and  seasonable  repose.  From  the  form  and  shape  of  the  plow  of 
antiquity,  it  would  appear  that  tillage  was  invented  and  pursued  by 
those  nations  which  inhabited  a  light  loose  soil.  It  was  easily  turned, 
and  the  plow  of  that  day  would  do  the  work.  Strong  and  compact 
soils  require  to  be  deeply  stirred  and  thoroughly  separated  to  produce 
fertility.  By  this  means  alone,  can  they  be  penetrated  by  the  action[,of 
the  sun,  and  receive  the  impression  of  the  atmosphere.    Hence'the  dif- 

erent  form  of  plows, 
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In  reference  to  the  rich  earths  and  marl  deposites  of  this  State,  I 
have  recently  seen  a  statement  by  a  person  of  great  energy  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  good  of  his  fellow  men,  and  of  great  accuracy  in  matters 
of  fact,  which  declares  that  there  is  enough  to  spare  of  the  rich  hlack 
anuTial  earth,  and  white  marl  deposites  of  the  great  level  bordering  the 
Brie  canal,  which  lies  a  distance  of  100  miles  west  of  Utica,  to  enrich 
every  acre  of  poor  land  in  the  State,  and  that  it  can  be  transported  on 
the  Erie  canal,  and  to  Long  Island,  for  $2  per  ton,  equal  to  three  car- 
men's loads  of  leached  ashes,  at  91.50  per  load,  on  the  shores  of  the 
island.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  what  ample  means  at  home  are 
within  the  reach  of  our  farmers  for  carrying  out  the  improved  system  of 
husbandry  which  is  already  forced  upon  them,  in  order  to  renew  the 
fertility  of  their  lands,  and  to  meet  and  supply  the  new  and  constant 
demands  which  increasing  numbers  and  a  ready  market  must  ever  re- 
quire at  their  hands. 

The  annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Syra- 
cuse in  the  month  of  September  last.  In  comparing  it  with  those  which 
preceded  it,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  in  point  of  numbers,  in  the 
variety  and  quality  of  the  animals,  machinery,  implements  of  husband- 
ry, fabrics  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  it 
was  the  most  successful  meeting  that  had  yet  taken  place.  The 
grounds  selected  for  the  occasion  were  about  a  mile  from  Syracuse,  of 
an  elevated  and  undulating  surface,  and  improved  to  great  advantage 
hy  the  citizens  of  that  place,  who  spared  neither  money  nor  labor  in  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  in  the  general  arrangement  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  exhibitors,  and  the  success  of  this  great  an- 
nual gathering  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  weather  was  clear 
and  temperate,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  three  days,  no 
incident  occurred  to  mar  the  general  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Order 
and  moderation  prevailed  throughout,  and  among  60  or  70,000  persons 
who  were  at  one  time  on  the  ground,  not  a  single  instance  of  irregulari- 
ty or  misconduct  was  observed.  It  waa  truly  a  noble  spectacle,  an  oc- 
casion ever  to  be  remembered  in  honor  of  the  farmers  of  this  State.  It 
was  such  an  assemblage  as  can  alone  be  seen  among  an  intelligent  and 
educated  people. 

Many  distinguished  persons  were  present  from  our  own  and  other 
States,  adding  their  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  annual  exhibitions, 
and  in  their  salutary  influence  in  behalf  of  Agriculture.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Society  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  cempelled  him,  most 
reluctantly  at  the  last  moment,  to  excuse  himself  from  attending,  and  I 
am  authorised  to  say  that,  his  inability  to  be  with  us  was  a  source  of 
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sin^fiie  feyr^t  and  di^appoin^neol  to  him,  as  I  am  qaite  sure  it  was,  to 
ike  S^iety  and  to  the  assembled  farmers  of  the  State. 

ThA  addfess  lisas  delivered  by  Prof.  Jphoston  of  England,  to  a  very  large 
and  attentive  audience.  It  waswritten  with  a  scholar's  taste,  and  well  and 
diatinictly  dieliveredL  Upon  our  invitation  he  left  the  fertile  shores  of 
England  to  visit  these  distant  land%  and  to  be  present  with  us  on  that 
ooeasion.  Among  those  wsbo  have  writt6n|upon  the  subject  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  considered  and  applied  the  aid  of  science  and  accurate  inves- 
tigation, to  its  full  and  practieal  development,  no  one  stands  forth  more 
pfominently,  as  an  agricultural  writer,  than  Professor  Johnston — no  one, 
whose  lectures  have  been  more  generally,  and  more  advantageously 
read  and  studied,  and  whose  pceeence  among  us  at  this  moment,  is 
hailed  with  ao  much  pleasure,  and  whose  lectures  have  impaHed  so  clear 
an  insight  into  the  conneiion  of  Chemistry  audits  kindred  sciences  with 
Agriculture  in  all  its  relations.  It  is  by  the  interchange  of  what  each 
can  imparl  to  the  other,  and  by  the  presence  of  men  of  science  and 
learning  from  either  shore,  that  the  mutual  interests  and  generous  rival- 
ry of  a  kindred  people,  can  be  constantly  renewed  and  kept  up — and 
the  progress  of  science,  the  diflhsion  of  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
be  efiectually  cherished  and  maintained.  Honor  and  respect,  then,  to 
the  man  of  science,  come  he  from  where  he  may,  he  is  the  common  and 
welcome  friend,  wherever  liberty  and  intelligence  have  their  resting  place. 

In  the  m<nith  of  October,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  my- 
self attended  by  invitation  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Fair,  held 
at  Baltimore,  wJbere.we  were  received  with  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
which  distinguish  its  citizens.  It  was  the  second  meeting  and  fair  of 
the  Society.  The  exhibition  of  stock,  and  particularly  of  milch  cows, 
was  large  and  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  country.  The  oxen  were  well 
matched  and  broken,  and  the  display  of  sheep  such  as  to  command  the 
general  ajqproval.  The  show  of  agricultural  implements  was  also  high- 
ly respectable,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  closed  by  an 
eloquent  and  finished  address  from  the  Hon.  James  A.  Pearce.  During 
our  stay  in  Baltimore,  we  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
were  admitted  among  its  honorary  members.  A  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  State  we  represented,  and  of  personal  favor  for  which  we  made 
our  acknowledgments.  An  application  will  be  made  by  the  Society  to 
the  Maryland  Legislature  for  aid  in  the  great  cause  which  they  have 
engaged.  And  I  may  say  that  the  example  of  New- York,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  Society  are  relied  upon  as  the  best  authority  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  their  associate  upon  a  sure  aud  liberal  foundation. 

Since  we  last  met  here  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  our  earliest, 
best  and  most  useful  members,  Col.  EdmundKirby,  well  known  and  belov- 
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lehtioQS  of  private  life;  a  soUier  of  appnured  ^alor ;  an  officer  in  every 
yMc  tnmtt  of  deeisioa  and  integrity;  an  agrieolturiflt  whose  example  and 
dtvo^on  to  the  cauae  in  wldch  we  are  engaged,  made  bim  doubly  dear  to 
naiall,  dM  in  i^^gust  last,  m  he  had  lii^ed,  nn  hottest  and  a  good  roan. 

I«Gonchistott  I  would  say  that  a»  the  subject  of  Agriculture  geneially, 
has  been  so  well  and  so  variously  tseated  by  those  who  have  preceded  me* 
I  have  thought  it  beet  to  confina  my  remarha  principally  to  tha  neceeai- 
ty  wihsah  wili  soon,  if  it  does  net  already  exist  ia  this  State*  for  a  move 
thwough,  careful  and  seioDtafio  system,  of  hsisba«dffy,  which*  while  it 
will,  from  the  great  facilities  for  reaching  a  mariket,  aflbrded  fay  car 
imMbv  canals*  rivers  and  noUe  sea  pott,  richly  compeasale  the  indnstri- 
eaaiaad  intellifent  Ain&er*  will*  wA  the  same  time*  hold  oast  the  best  and 
sweet  iBdoeemetti  to  the  sen  to  cling  to  the  home  of  hischilhood ;  leav* 
ittf  the  fhr  distant  west  to  be  sought  by  these  whose  lands  are  less  f^^> 
iS»j  and  whose  lacitSties  for  transportation  less  numerous  and  improved. 
I  WBk  etiabfed  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  that  agreeably 
to  ^e  statements  of  accounta  for  the  past  year,  we  now  have  in  the  trea- 
sury, after  the  payment  of  all  expenses*  the  sum  of  $3,000 ;  afibrding 
the  best  evidence,  not  only  of  the  increasing  interest  which  is  felt  and 
made  manifest  in  all  that  concerns  the  land  and  its  improvement,  but 
also*  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  of  the  prudence  and  economy  with 
which  the  disbursements  of  the  Society  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year.  With  my  best  thanks  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have  hon- 
ored me,  and  my  warmest  wishes  for  the  success  and  steady  improve- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  all  its  branches  and  kindred  associations,  I  now 
b^  leave  to  present  to  you  my  successor,  E.  P.  Prentice,  of  Albany* 
long  one  of  our  associates,  and  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  and  for  his  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  breeding  of  those  animals 
most  useful  to  the  farmer  and  for  the  market. 

At  the  close  of  the  President's  Address,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  the 
newly  elected  president,  responded  to  the  Society  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  in  selecting  him  as  their  pre- 
siding officer. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Beekman,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tsodered  to  Mr.  King  for  the  able  and  instructive  address  which  he  had 
delivered,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  was  desired  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  like  motion,  tendered  to  the  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  their  appropriate  duties  the  past 
year. 
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The  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  then 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Reiohed,  That  the  members  of  this  society  cherish  with  deep  respect 
the  memory  of  the  late  Henry  Colman — a  gentleman  long  and  well 
known  for  his  active  zeal  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement,  and 
especially  for  the  many  interesting  and  instructive  effusions  of  his  pen 
on  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy. 

Resolved^  That  we  sincerely  sympathise  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Col*  . 
man  in  the  painful  bereavement  they  have  sustain^,  and  that  the  Se-  . 
cretary  forward  to  them  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  S.  Cheever, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  Professor 
Johnston,  for  coming  here  from  his  own  country,  at  so  much  personal 
sacrifice,  to  deliver  the  address  at  our  late  Annual  Fair  at  Syracuse,  and 
also  to  give  us  the  lectures  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  delivery,  to 
all  ot  which  we  have  listened  with  the  highest  interest,  which  are  so 
deeply  fraught  with  entertainment  and  instruction,  and  so  eminently 
tending  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  more  intellec- 
al  improvement  and  scientific  research,  as  connected  with  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Mr.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Vail,  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts — that  the  same  were  In 
all  respects  correct. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  following  valuable  additions 
were  made  to  the  museum  and  library  of  the  Society : 

N.  Starbuck  &:  Son,  of  Troy,  deposited  the  Peekskill  plow,  got  up  at 
great  expense  and  with  very  fine  taste.  This  plow  received  the  first 
premium  of  the  Society,  at  Saratoga,  in  1847,  and  is  attracting  much 
attention  from  the  visiters  at  the  rooms. 

J.  T.  Grant,  of  Rensselaer  county,  presented  a  beautifully  executed 
model  of  his  fanning  mill,  to  which  the  first  premiums  of  this  Society,  as 
well  as  others,  have  repeatedly  been  awarded. 

Mens.  Alex.  Vattemare,  agent  for  International  Exchanges,  presented 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  works  to  the  library  of  the  Society,  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris ;  the  National  and  Central 
Agricultural  Society  of  Paris;  Count  de  Gourcy's  Agricultural  Tours 
in  Belgium  and  France  in  1849,  and  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
works  from  several  authors  on  subjects  interesting  to  agriculturists. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secreiury. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

January  l&A. 

Present,  E.  P.  Prentice,  President. 

A.  Stevens,  L.  G.  Morris,  A.  Van  Bergen,  J.  B.  Burnet,  E.  C.  Frost, 
N.  Van  Ness,  Vice  Presidents.  John  A.  King,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  J.  B. 
Beekman,  George  Vail,  Hz- Presidents.  B.  P.  Johnson,  J.  McD.  Hln- 
tyre.  Secretaries.  Luther  Tucker,  Treasurer.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Alexan* 
der  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Herman  Wendell,  M.  D.,  Henry  Wager,  Ezeeu^ 
five  Committee. 

Application  having  heen  made  on  hehalf  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  for 
the  next  Fair  of  the  Society  to  be  held  at  or  near  the  city. 

On  motion  of  Col.  J.  M.  Sherwood, 

Resolved,  That  the  next  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  be  held  on  the 
3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  September  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  Fair  be  held  at  or  near  [the  city  of  Albany,  on 
condition  that  the  citizens  of  Albany,  on  or  before  the  second  Thars« 
day  of  February  next,  present  to  the  Executive  Committee  a  valid  bond, 
conditioned  that  the  Society  shall  not  be  charged  with  any  of  the  local 
expenses  of  the  Show,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  the  grounds, 
erection  of  the  buildings,  clerks,  police,  forage,  refreshments,  and  in- 
cidental expenses  attending  the  Fair,  shall  all  be  prepared  and  furnish- 
ed as  required  by  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  that  an  agreement  of 
the  keepers  of  the  public  houses  be  furnished,  that  they  will  entertain 
the  public  during  the  week  of  the  Show  at  their  usual  rates,"  to  be  spe- 
dfied  by  each. 

The  premium  list  for  1850  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

The  resolution  of  J.  P.  Beekman,  that  the  Executive  Committee 
cause  to  be  published  one  thousand  copies  of  Prof.  Norton's  essay,  to 
be  awarded  as  premiums,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

j^nalysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  ^c 

A  laboratory  has  been  established,  and  Hi.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  chemist, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  affi)rding  a  more 
ready  means  of  obtaining  analyses  of  soils,  peat,  rocks,  manures,  &e. 
In  order  to  render  the  laboratory  more  accessible  to  farmers,  the  follow- 
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iBg  rates  of  charges  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee : 

1.  Complete  quantative  analysis  of  a  soil,. $5 

2.  Complete  inorganic  analysis  of  manures,  marls  and  peat, . .  6 

3.  Proximate  organic  analysis  of  manures, 5^ 

4.  Analysis  for  obtaining  one  ingredient, 1 

6.  For  information  on  any  particular  subject, 1 

The  above  fees  to  accompany  all  samples  or  communications,  which 
may  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

For  analysis,  from  J  to  1  lb.  of  material  will  be  sufficient. 

AAer  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  monthly  business  of  the  Socie- 
ty, the  Committee  adjourned.  B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Secretary. 


Lbcturbs  by  Prof.  Jambs  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  S.,  S.  L.  and  E. 
On  the  General  Relations  of  Science  to  Practical  Agriculture. 

Prof.  Johnston,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Society,  visited  this  country, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  before  an  American  audience,  at  the 
Annual  Fair  at  Syracuse.  The  impressions  which  were  made  by  hit 
admirable  address  delivered  on  that  occasion,  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree gratifying,  and  but  increased  the  desire  to  listen  to  the  course  of 
lectures  which  he  had  engaged  to  deliver  during  the  winter.  The 
lectures  were  delivered  before  the  Society,  members  of  the  Legislature^ 
Professors  and  students  of  the  Normal  School  and  Medical  College, 
and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  in  the  As- 
sembly Chamber,  which  was  kindly  tendered  for  that  purpose.  To 
tay  that  the  lectures  equalled  not  only,  but  even  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  of  them,  would  but  express  the  united 
opinion  of  all  who  heard  them.  Their  practical  adaptation  to  the  busi- 
Bess  of  the  farmer,  secured  the  attention  and  confidence  of  every  prac- 
tical farmer  who  listened  to  them :  and  we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken, 
if  the  perusal  of  them  does  not  secure  equal  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  of  our  country. 

The  lectures  are  from  a  report  made  by  Shbrman  Croswbll,  Esq., 
which  are  given  with  great  accuracy,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which 
Piof.  J.  spoke.  They  were  received  with  strong  marks  of  approbation! 
during  their  delivery;  and  at  the  close,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  J.  P. 
Beekman,  resolutions  of  approval.were  unanimously  adopted. 
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LECTURE  FIRST. 


TBB    RSLA.TIOIIB   OF   PHYSICAL  OBOGKAPHY    TO  PRACTICAL  AOEICULTirUL 
OSHTLBMBN     OF    THB     NbW-YoRK     StATB    AgRICTTLTUBAL     SoCIBTT  : 

I  take  this,  the  first  public  opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  to 
me,  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  attentions  received  at  your  hands  at 
Syracuse,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  craving  from  you,  for  the  series  of 
lectures  I  am  now  about  to  commence,  the  same  indulgent  forbearance 
which  you  shewed  towards  the  address  delivered  to  you  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  general  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  relations,  the  general  relations  of  natural  science  to  rural 
economy. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  fill  up  a  single  one  of  the  numerous 
outlines  I  shall  have  occasion  to  present  to  you.  My  purpose  will  be 
to  impress  on  you  the  great  breadth  of  existing  knowledge  which  bears 
on  the  farmer's  art.  And  first,  to  show  the  character,  the  true  practical 
position  which  his  own  art  occupies  among  human  pursuits.  And  in 
the  second  place,  to  satisfy  men  engaged  in  other  occupations,  that 
whatever  farmers,  as  a  class,  may  be,  in  any  country,  at  any  time,  they 
ought  not,  either  for  their  own  individual  interest  or  for  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  to  be  less  intelligent,  or  less  instruct- 
ed in  general  and  special  knowledge,  than  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are. 

Such  a  course  of  lectures  is  likely  to  be  useful  at  the  present  time ; 
in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  position  which  according  to  my  judg- 
ment practical  agriculture  now  occupies  in  this  State ;  and  secondly, 
because  of  the  measures  which  the  State  Legislature,  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  are  likely  to  take — I  hope  will  take  in  order  to  improve 
that  condition. 

I  shall  also  make  it  one  of  my  objects  to  show  you  that  natural  science 
has  not  only  a  direct  money  bearing  on  the  pockets  and  property  of  the 
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fanner,  but  opens  vp  also  large  liewt  of  the  natural  capabilities  of 
eountries,  and  of  the  relations  of  these  capabiUties  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  man ;  which  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  such 
as  belong  to  statesmen  to  become  familiar  with. 

I  have  on  many  occasions,  in  various  countries,  and  in  different  ways, 
endeavored  to  illustrate  the  very  numerous  relations  which  natural  sci- 
ence bears  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  thor> 
oughly  to  comprehend  all  branches  of  natural  science,  so  as  to  be  able 
completely  to  exhibit  these  relations  in  all  their  details.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess such  knowledge,  and  if  I  did,  time  would  fail  me  in  the  endeavor 
to  lay  such  details  before  you.  I  shall  therefore  select  only  a  few  points 
for  illustration — a  few  points  from  the  broad  branches  of  natural  knowl- 
edge enumerated  in  the  syllabus  already  placed  in  your  hands. 

The  first  of  these  branches,  the  one  I  am  to  present  before  you  this 
evening,  comprehends  the  relations  of  physical  geography  to  practical 
agriculture. 

Physical  geography  is  intimately  connected  with  physical  astronomy, 
and  if  time  permitted  me  to  discuss  the  relations  of  all  science  to  this 
important  art,  I  might  enter  on  this  branch  before  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  physical  geography.  But  the  relations  which  the  great  pheno- 
mena  of  Astronomy  bear  to  the  art  of  Agriculture,  in  so  far  as  the 
seasons — as  the  alterations  of  day  and  night  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  modifications  of  those  seasons  which  similar  latitudes  are 
subject  to,  at  various  periods  of  the  year — all  these  are  so  familiar  to 
you,  that  I  need  only  to  draw  your  attention  to  them  to  convince  you 
that  a  large  branch  of  knowledge  exists  here,  which  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  department  of  Agriculture  should  be  familiar  with. 

The  most  important  points  in  the  relations  of  physical  geography  to 
Agriculture,  to  which  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention,  are  the  following : 

I^rst,  That  latitude  very  much  influences  the  adaptation  of  the  place 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  You  know,  that  if  you  pass  from  the  southern 
extreme  of  this  large  country  northward,  you  pass  over  different  climates, 
io  to  speak ;  you  pass  over  different  parts  of  the  earth,  the  latitude  of 
which  differs.  As,  for  instance,  in  passing  from  the  extreme  south  to- 
wards Maine,  you  know  that  you  pass  from  the  sugar  and  cotton-produc- 
ing country,  into  the  wheat-producing,  and  from  this  to  the  barley  and 
oat-producing  country — which  description  properly  represents  Maine — 
and  that  whatever  is  true  along  the  sea-board,  is  true  of  all  the  interior 
portion,  and  of  all  America,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme 
south  ;  that  latitude  very  materially  modifies  the  kind  of  culture  which 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  to  make  crops  grow  best. 
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On  this  I  De«d  not  dwell ;  but  to  show  you  how  vary  small  differoneos 
ID  ktitade  most  materially  affect  the  growth  of  plants  and  crops,  take 
one  single  example.  The  growth  of  sugar  presenu  this  example.  Ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  experience,  the  sugarcane  will  thrire  whtee 
the  mean  temperature  is  from  64^  to  67^  of  Fahrenheit.  By  mean  tem- 
perature, I  mean  that  which  is  obtained  by  averaging  the  temperatoie 
of  every  day  in  the  year.  If  this  temperature  is  from  64^  to  67^  in  any 
given  place,  there  is  the  place  where  the  sugarcane  will  thrive.  Bat 
though  the  sugarcane  may  thrive  in  such  a  latitude,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated with  success  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  67°  to  68°,  still, 
it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  yields  the  largest  return  at  the  least  cost, 
where  the  mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  70°  to  77°.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  the  countries  where  the  highest  temperature  prevails, 
are  thoise  where  the  sugarcane  can  be  grown  at  the  least  cost,  and  drive 
all  others  out  of  the  market.  - 

The  southern  part  of  Spain,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  presents 
the  first  degree  of  temperature  spoken  of.  Here  the  sugarcane  will 
thrive ;  and  here  was  grown  the  first  sugar  that  came  into  market.  The 
ncvthem  part  of  Africa  has  a  temperature  of  the  second  grade — 67°  to 
68°,  or  nearly  70°.  There,  and  in  the  Azores  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  sugarcane  was  cultivated  profitably ;  and  there  it  was  cultivated 
after  southern  Spain  ceased  the  culture.  But  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
neighboring  islands  and  countries,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  about  77°,  there  the  sugarcane  grows  most 
luxuriantly.  But  Cuba,  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Brazil,  possess  the 
most  favorable  temperature  for  the  growth  of  the  sugarcane.  Thus  the 
single  circumstance  of  variety  of  temperature,  depending  on  latitude, 
designates  the  places  where  the  culture  of  the  sugarcane  can  be  carried 
on  most  successfully.  All  other  things  being  the  same,  the  cost  of  labor, 
the  energy  and  enterprize  of  the  people,  the  institutions  of  the  country — 
all  these  conditions  being  equal — these  two  countries  ought  to  drive 
every  other  country  out  of  the  sugar  market  of  the  world.  But  these 
conditions  do  not  exist ;  and  in  other  countries  the  energy  of  their  popu- 
lation, and  the  effect  of  their  institutions,  come  into  play,  and  they  may 
compete  successfully  even  with  those  most  favored  by  climate  for  the 
culture  of  sugar. 

So  much  for  this  branch.  But  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  is 
a  most  important  element  in  the  determination  of  what  crops  will  grow 
best  in  countries  having  the  same  latitude.  You  know  that  all  along 
the  seaboard  of  any  one  of  these  continisnts  the  climate  differs  from  that 
of  the   interior ;   and  that  the  climate  of  the   interior  of  the  coun-» 
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try  diflbrs  from  that  of  the  sea-coast,  whether  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Me.  So  in  the  interior,  bordering  on  these  lakes  at  the  north  and  west, 
y«u  know  that  these  bodies  of  water  very  much  modify  the  climate. 
All  who  live  near  these  lakes,  know  very  well  that  the  climate  is  rely 
nuch  modified  by  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  capability  of  the  land 
to  produce  certain  crops,  is  modified  by  the  position  it  occupies  on  the 
borders  of  these  great  inland  seas.  You  know  further,  that  the  rivers 
df  a  country  have  a  great  influence,  not  only  on  the  agricultural  profit,  but 
en  the  agricultural  products  of  a  country.  Soppose  the  interior  of  this 
country  were  not  intersected  by  these  great  rivers.  Large  rivers,  are 
•the  great  highways  to  market ;  and  yon  know  how  little  would  be  the 
profit  to  the  farmer,  who  is  distant  from  market,  but  for  these  rivers, 
though  he  might  raise  any  quantity  of  grain. 

-  All  this  I  pass  over.  But  a  most  important  point  in  physical  geogra-^ 
phy,  is  the  elevation  of  a  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  various 
'parts  of  the  world  there  are  great  ridges  of  mountains,  all  of  which  you 
are  familiar  with,  as  well  as  with  the  high  table  lands,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  many  localities  in  Ehirope  and  America.  All  these  mountain 
elevations,  table  lands,  and  plains,  are  characterized  flrom  certain  oir* 
citmstances,  by  peculiar  agricultural  products,  entirely  depending  on 
physical  conformation.    These  things  are  obvious  and  I  pass  over  them. 

But  the  effect  of  elevations  is  felt  at  a  great  distance.  Two  illustra- 
tions will  suffice,  on  the  first,  I  do  not  dwell,  I  will  merely  name  it, 
Pfof.  J.  here  pointed  to  the  map  of  Europe — to  the  North  sea — to  Hol- 
land— to  the  Rhine,  tracing  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland^ 
until  it  empties  into  the  North  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth,  islands  or  del- 
tas. All  of  you,  he  continued,  recollect  the  fact,  I  shall  hereafter  ad- 
vert to,  of  the  peculiar  unhealthiness  of  the  deltas  there.  Now,  the 
character  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  low  country  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  is  determined  very  much  by  the  nature  of  the"eIevations  from 
which  the  water  comes.  What  has  been  published  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  your  own  State,  tells  you  how  much  the  region  through  which 
the  water  flows,  determines  its  quality,  what  it  hqlds  in  solution,  and 
how,  when  it  reaches  the  sea,  this  matter  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
deltas  and  islands  that  occupy  the  mouths  of  rivers.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  eflect  of  elevations  to  modify  the  character  of  a[]country, 
through  which  the  rivers  coming  from  them  flow. 

But  a  more  striking  illustration  is  presented  in  another  part  of  the 
wojpld.  The  river  Nila  rises  in  Abyssinia,  flows  through  Nubia  and 
Egypt  into  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  countriea 
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tbrongh  which  the  Nfle  flows,  are  bounded  by  deserts.  These  coun- 
tries would  have  formed  part  of  these  great  deserts,  but  for  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  This  river  rises  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  are 
covered  with  snow  at  their  summits.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
this  snow  melts,  and  swells  the  Nile  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overflow 
and  cover  this  vast  plain,  and  fertilizes  what  would  otherwise  be  bar- 
Ten,  thus  giving  to  the  soil  its  capability  to  grow  crops,  and  sustain  a 
population  which,  in  remote  times,  was  very  great.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  how,  on  apparently  small  things,  which  have  their 
connection  with  distinct  branches  of  human  knowledge,  the  comfort  and 
even  existence  of  whole  nations  is  found  clearly  and  distinctly  to  de- 
pend. 

Among  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  physical  geography,  are 
the  depressions  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  level 
of  the  sea.  I  have  spoken  of  elevations ;  but  there  are  parts  of  the 
world,  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  notwithstanding,  grow  crops 
and  nourish  a  large  population. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  is  a  large  body  of 
water,  from  the  edges  of  which,  start  plains  in  every  direction.  This 
body  of  water  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic.  If  any  circumstance  should  happen,  by  which  a  connection 
were  formed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  the  waters  of  the 
latter  would  be  raised  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet ;  a  very  great  area  of  coun- 
try would  be  submerged,  and  the  borders  of  that  sea  greatly  enlarged. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  presented  in  that  part  of 
the  world  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  by  name,  and  that  is  Pales- 
tine. In  the  interior  of  this  country,  is  the  Dead  Sea,  into  whicl^ 
the  river  Jordan  flows,  through  certain  lakes,  among  them  the 
Lake  Tiberias.  The  Dead  Sea  is  twelve  hundred  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Lake  Tiberias  is 
some  five  hundred  feet  bebw  the  level  of  that  sea.  If  any  circum* 
stance  should  open  a  track  or  canal  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  its  waters  would  rise  twelve  hundred  feet  and 
drown  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  that  country,  with  which  our  old- 
est and  most  sacred  associations  are  connected. 

I  shall  have  occasion  in  a  subsequent  lecture,  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  certain  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
no  rain  ever  falls,  and  certain  other  parts  where  the  quantity  of  rain  is 
very  small.  It  is  because  the  rain  that  falls  in  this  country,  bordering 
on  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  is  no  greater  than  the  evaporation, 
that  it  remains  as  now,  and  has  not  been  submerged  long  ago.     With 
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such  a  climate  as  you  haye,  and  as  we  ha^e  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  rain  that  falls  is  greater  than  the  eTaporation,  the  population  of 
these  regions  would  hare  been  annihilated  by  the  rising  waters. 

But  there  are  large  tracts  pf  country,  which  are  not  either  above  or 
below  the  lerel  of  the  sea  ;  but  which  are  so  flat,  that  the  wa- 
ter that  falls,  remains  and  stagnates.  In  this  country,  large 
tracts  are  rendered  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  by  the  extreme 
OTenness  of  the  surface .  In  New  Brunswick,  there  are  large  tracts  of 
this  character,  and  which  seem  to  defy  all  agricultural  improvement. 

Again,  there  is  a  tract  of  country  on  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  which 
though  exceedingly  flat,  is  naturally  fitted  to  become  as  rich  as  some 
of  the  richest  lands  of  Scotland,  even  those  celebrated  for  their  rich- 
ness. It  is  so  flat,  that  the  water  cannot  escape.  It  is  not  a  bog,  or  a 
swamp,  but  so  wet  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  profitably  by  the  set- 
tlers. 

Besides  these  phenomena,  there  are  certain  natural  obstructions, 
which  present  themselves,  in  the  course  of  rivers,  and  give  rise  to  new 
conditions  of  the  country  bordering  on  them,  which  are  more  or  less 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  crops,  but  which  farmers  make  profitable. 
In  New  Brunswick,  there  are  many  such — which  may  be  called  bogs, 
or  swamps.  In  your  own  State,  in  Ca3ruga  county,  I  believe  chiefly 
on  the  outlet  of  Cayuga  lake,  lies  the  Montezuma  Marsh.  I  have  not 
visited  it  myself,  but  am  advised,  that  the  marsh  is  formed  by  obstruc- 
tions, which  can  only  be  removed  by  operations  on  a  large  scale,  by 
which  a  partial  drainage  is  eflTected,  and  thus  the  water  enabled  to  flow 
from  the  lake,  and  thus  a  large  extent  of  land,  capable  of  being  made 
of  the  most  productive  character,  may  be  redeemed  from  barrenness. 
In  other  parts  of  your  country,  in  Georgia,  for  instance,  there  are 
large  swamps,  and  in  Florida,  there  are  what  are  called  ever- 
glades ;  in  regard  to  which,  I  am  happy  to  hear,  that  steps  are  talked  of 
for  draining  and  reclaiming. 

Another  remarkable  phenomena,  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  physical  geographers,  is  the  large  deltas  formed  at  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  everywhere.  Those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  are  famil- 
iar to  you  all.  You  know  that  these  deltas  found  at  the  mouths  of  all 
great  rivers,  being  formed  of  rich  alluvial  soils,  are  generally  of  an  un- 
healthy character  ;  unhealthy,  because  of  their  richness,  and  because  of 
that  unhealthy  character  in  other  situations,  and  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, would  not  be  cuUivated  at  all.  If  time  permitted,  I  might  here 
show  you,  how  much  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  a  country,  not  its 
capability,  (for  these  deltas  are  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  produc- 
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tion,)  but  how  mucii  agricoltaral  products  depend  on  the  healthy  char- 
acter of  the  climate.  Farmers  thrive  in  countries  far  more  cold  and 
severe,  than  others ;  because  these  cold  and  severe  countries  are  mostly 
healthy.  I  am  sure  the  hardy  farmers,  who  cultivate  the  soil  of  Now 
Brunswick,  though  they  so£fer  from  the  extreme  cold  of  the  country, 
and  complain  of  it,  yet  certainly  enjoy  far  more  happiness,  so  far  as  hap- 
piness depends  on  bodily  heslth,  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  ridfa^r 
countries,  such  as  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  and  other  southern 
States,  which  are  far  richer,  and  produce  more,  with  far  less  labor. 
Hence,  in  all  cases,  in  the  temperate  and  colder  climates,  rural  econo- 
my in  general,  attains  a  much  higher  state  of  improvement,  than  in  the 
richer  and  warmer,  but  less  healthy  countries. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  in  connection  with  these  deltas,  to  which 

I  will  draw  your  attention,  and  only  one ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  lands  at 

the  mouths  of  rivers,  and   the  character  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers 

themselves,  when  they  are  of  great  width,  and  when  deposites  have 

formed  of  alluvial  soil,  as  is  the  case  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 

and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  the  character  of  these  deposites 

to  assume  a  higher  elevation  at  the  exterior  than  the  interior  part ;  and 

from  this  peculiar  conformation — the  depression  of  the  interior  parts — 

marshes  and   bogs,  and   bogs  of  peat  marsh,  in  9ome  localities  are 

formed  in  these  depressed  portions. 

I  promised  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  Rhine.  The  Rhine,  when 
it  reaches  the  North  of  Europe,  becomes  loaded  with  mud  to  a  great 
degree — not  so  great  as  the  Mississippi ;  but  there  is  this  difference : 
the  Rhine  empties  itself  into  a  bay,  where  the  waters  from  the  north 
and  south-west  meet,  and  a  drawing  back  takes  place,  and  a  precipita- 
tion of  the  earths  in  suspension  goes  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  itself. 
Now,  there  was  a  time  when  these  deposites  took  place  without  being 
heeded ;  when  there  were  formed  islands  of  small  extent,  the  edges  of 
which  being  raised  above  the  rest,«by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the 
current,  formed  strips  of  land  on  which  trees  and  plants  grew — the  ex- 
ternal being  higher  than  the  internal  parts — thus  forming  a  large  extent 
of  boggy,  muddy,  and  sandy  country,  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  north,  to  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  that  is  to  say,  forming  the  country 
now  called  Holland.  By  degrees,  the  fishermen  settled  on  these  little 
knolls,  and  their  fertility  being  soon  known,  the  farmers  were  attracted 
thither,  and  by  indomitable  perseverance  and  enterprise,  these  and  the 
adjacent  lands  were  reclaimed  by  artificial  works,  and  form  what  is 
now  the  limited  provinces  of  Holland.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  history 
of  this  people ;  but  you  must  see  that  the  character  of  a  people  in  such 
a  country,  formed  originally  by  natural  operations,  and  reduced  to  a 
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ktrbitaUe  region  by  humftn  perseTerance  and  skill — you  mast  see  in 
(be  nature  of  the  country,  which  must  have  moulded  the  character  of 
•the  inhabitants,  and  formed  the  national  character  of  its  people — some* 
•thing  of  their  remarkable  characteristics.  If  time  permitted,  I  might 
.«nter  into  details  illustrative  of  these — the  result  of  personal  observa- 
dkm  in  that  country — goiiiff  over  its  dykes,  sailing  on  its  canals,  and 
wimessing  ever]rwhere  the  triumphs  of  human  power  and  art  over 
extraordinary  difficulties,  in  a  country  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
-iiie  Christian  era,  has  been  subjected  to  continually  repeated  inunda- 
tion. Records  go  back  through  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  during 
which  there  have  been  great  inundations,  which  have  broken  up  dykes, 
let  out  canals,  overflowed  cities,  and  drowned  large  numbers  of  people, 
once  in  seven  years.  For  thirteen  centuries,  the  Hollanders  have  been 
subjected,  on  an  average  once  in  seven  years,  to  these  inundations.  I 
have  thought,  in  going  through  that  country,  how  many  struggles  that 
people  have  undergone,  what  perseverance  they  have  displayed,  what 
victories  they  have  achieved  over  stubborn  and  apparently  indomitable 
nature,  what  eflect  the  consciousness  of  having  done  all  this  must  have 
upon  individual  as  well  as  national  character,  and  what  a  great  triumph 
it  is  in  itself  thus  to  have  fixed  themselves  firmly  on  the  soil ! 

Gentlemen,  it  is  useful  to  us — it  carries  with  it  a  great  moral  les- 
son— to  survey  such  a  country  as  this;  teaching  us  that  those  who 
possess  great  natural  advantages,  whether  as  nations  or  as  individuals, 
are  not  always  either  most  blessed  or  happiest ;  that  difficulties  bring 
out  the  energies  of  individuals  and  nations,  and  that  those  nations  and 
those  individuals  are  not  only  happiest,  but  in  general  most  successful, 
who  have  these  difficulties  to  encounter. 

I  leave  this  department  of  the  subject.  With  the  subject  of  rivers 
are  connected  the  tides.  The  flowing  of  rivers  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  flowing  of  tides,  and  the  flowing  of  tides  is  a  physical  pheno- 
menon intimately  connected  with  agricultural  prosperity  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  I  need  not  go  far  for  an  illustration — if  I  take  you  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  which  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New-Brunswick — the 
waters  of  which  rush  up  with  great  velocity,  and  rise  to  a  great  height. 
Fifty  or  sixty  feet  is  no  unusual  tide  at  the  head  waters  of  the  bay. 
As  they  rush  up,  they  sweep  the  banks  on  either  side,  which  on  the  Nova 
Scotia  side  are  composed  of  a  species  of  rock  and  clay,  and  arrive  at 
the  extremity  of  the  bay  loaded  with  mud  to  a  very  great  degree. 
They  are  the  muddiest  waters  I  ever  saw.  This  mud  is  deposited  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  bay,  in  great  quantities,  and  forms  the  richest 
land  existing  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  richest  land  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New-Brunswick,  is  formed  of  such  deposites  as  these — mainly 
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'  frohi  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  not  only  bring  with  them 
the  ingredients  that  fertilize  the  soil  they  form  themselves,  but  bring  to 
the  industrious  fanner  the  means  to  fertilize  the  upland  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  or  in  other  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica that  I  have  visited;  the  advantages  of  these  depositee  are  fully  put 
to  use ;  but  still,  the  means  these  marshes  afford  of  enriching  the  up- 
lands is  very  great,  and  capable  of  producing  enough  to  nourish  a  large 
population. 

But  I  pass  over  this  also,  and  I  shall  take  you  next  to  the  sea  itself 
and  to  the  currents  that  traverse  the  sea*  And  here  I  am  able  to  pre- 
sent one  or  two  interesting  illustrations. 

Prof.  J.  pointed  out  on  his  map  certain  shades,  indicating  the  currents 
of  water.  Here;  said  he,  (pointing  to  the  coast  of  Africa  near  the 
^equator,)  the  tendtfncy  of  the  water  is  to  flow  westward.  And  here  he 
began  with  it,  tracing  the  course  of  what  is  called  the  great  equatorial 
current.  This  current,  which  is  here  three  or  four  degrees  colder  than 
the  water  of  the  main  sea,  breaks  against  the  northeast  corner  of  South 
America,  and  then  separates,  one  portion  running  to  the  north  and  the 
other  to  the  south.  But  here,  having  expended^  its  force  it  seems  to 
lose  itself,  but  proceeds  on  till  it  is  taken  up  to  the  river  Amazon,  and 
iows  through  the  Caribbean  sea.  Here  the  water,  which  before  was 
colder  than  the  surrounding  sea,  gets  warmer,  and  flows  along  through 
-Che  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  if  trying  to  get  further  west.  But  it  is  edged 
-off  by  the  main  land,  until  at  last  it  is  obliged  to  take  its  way  back 
along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  thence  along  your  sea^^board,  until  it 
comes  opposite  the  southern  part  of  Newfoundland.  When'  the  current 
eomes  out  of  the  gulf,  it  is  warm,  nine  or  ten  degrees  warmer  than  before. 
Thence  its  natural  direction  is  across  the  north  Atlantic,  until  it  strikes 
the  coast  of  Spain.  But  it  does  not  all  go  there ;  a  part  of  it  breaks 
off  and  goes  north,  passing  the  southeastern  coast  of  Iceland,  and  then 
the  warm  water  loses  itself  in  the  Arctic  sea. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  on  the  agricultural  character  of  the 
country  which  this  stream  visits  ?  Being  nine  or  ten  degrees  warmer 
than  the  surrounding  sea,  it  retains  this  warmth  to  such  a  degree  at  the 
north,  that  the  climate  of  those  northern  regions,  even  as  far  up  as 
Spitsbergen,  is  materially  mollified  by  the  water  thus  flowing  up  from 
the  southern  country. 

The  indications  of  this,  are  very  distinct  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
(Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  a  map  of  the  globe,  across  which  was  aflixed  a 
piece  of  red  tape,  which  followed  one  of  the  northern  parallels  of  lati- 
litiide,  or  nearly  so,  saying  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  more 
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elearlj  tht  natore  of  thia  modifying  influence  upon  climate  and  upon 
agricultural  products.)  That  line,  said  he,  covered  hj  the  tape,  indi- 
cates the  line  where  the  ground  is  frozen  all  the  year  round ;  that  is 
the  course  of  the  line  of  perpetual  frost.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
bend  towards  the  north  ?  (pointing  to  the  neighborhood  of  Iceland  and 
Spitzbergen,  where  the  tape  was  carried  several  degrees  north ;)  the 
reason  is,  that  the  warm  water  of  this  equatorial  current,  being  heated 
in  its  passage  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  carries  this  warmth  so  far 
north,  that  it  actually  changes  the  course  of  this  line  of  perpetual  frost, 
preventing  a  greater  part  of  Lapland  and  Norway,  and  a  greater  part 
of  Sweden  also,  from  being  constantly  frozen ;  but  for  this,  these  parts 
of  those  countries  could  not  bear  crops ;  and  in  Norway,  and  a  greater 
part  of  Sweden,  all  of  Finland,  and  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Russia, 
it  would  be  perpetually  frozen,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  stream  mollifies 
the  severity  of  the  temperature,  and  thus  enabling  this  northern  coun- 
try to  grow  barley,  oats,  and  other  things,  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  man.  This  physical,  geographical  phenomenon,  connects  itself  with 
considerations  of  the  highest  moment.  It  shows  you,  on  how  slight  a 
circumstance,  which  might  well  escape  unobserved,  depends  the  fate  of 
a  country,  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  men. 

Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  this  current  in  its  fiow  towards  the  west, 
in  search  of  an  outlet  in  that  direction,  could  make  its  way  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  could  go  right  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  take  its  course  north,  what  would  happen  ? 
This  water  would  flow  straight  on,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  the 
Pacific.  The  Gulf  stream  would  cease  to  exist  at  the  north,  and  the 
climate  in  the  regions  spoken  of,  would  cease  to  be  modified  by  it,  and 
we  should  have  an  icy  desert,  without  the  capacity  to  sustain  human 
life,  and  an  uninhabitable  region  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Northern 
Russia. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat  difiused  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  in  these  northern  regions,  I  may  mention  that  the  quanti^  of 
heat  acquired  by  this  stream,  and  thus  thrown  northwardly  in  its  course, 
is  enough  to  warm  the  whole  column  of  air,  that  rests  on  Great  Britain 
and  France,  from  winter  temperature  to  summer  heat ;  hence,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mollifying  influences  I  speak  of,  are 
produced  in  that  way. 

Another  current  called  the  Arctic  current,  originates  in  the  masses 
of  ice  which  surround  the  North  Pole.  It  runs  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  Greenland,  to  Cape  Farewell,  doubles  the  cape,  and  flows  up  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  to  about  66  degrees  north  latitude,  wheve 
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hrnrns  to  the  southward,  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  forming  the  Hod- 
son  Bay  current.  This,  being  cold  water,  very  materially  affects  the 
eHmate  of  Newfoundland.  In  1831,  the  harbor  of  Newfoundland  was 
dosed  with  ice  on  the  Ist  of  June,  though  it  is  two  degrees  further 
south  than  Liverpool.  Arriving  at  the  north  end  of  Newfoundland,  it 
sends  a  branch  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whfle  the  main  part  joins  the  Gulf  Stream,  between  43  and  47  de- 
grees west  longitude;  here  it  divides— one  portion  flowing  south  to  the 
Garribbean  Sea,  which  it  enters  as  an  under-current,  the  other  flowing 
South-west  forms  the  United  States  counter  current.  Here  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose.  It  replaces  the  warm  water  sent  through  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  mitigates  the  climate  of  the  countries  of  Central  America 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  but  for  this  beautiful  and  benign  system 
of  aqueous  circulation,  would  have  the  hottest,  if  not  the  most  pestilen- 
tial climate  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  the  climate  of  the  states  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  is  salubrious,  even  in 
the  summer  months,  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  the  mollifying 
influence  of  this  cold  current,  and  thus  rendered  bearable  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  which  would  be  otherwise  unhealthy  if  not  unendurable. 
Another  illustration : 

I  said  I  would  show  you  why  this  equatorial  current  was  colder  when 
it  crossed  the  Atlantic.  I  have  already  given  you  one  reason,  that  if  it 
flows  from  a  certain  point  on  the  African  coast,  water  must  flow  to  that 
point,  either  from  the  north  or  the  south.  Let  me  show  you  how  it 
comes  from  the  south.  Looking  at  the  map  of  South  America,  you  will 
observe  the  Andes,  which  traverse  the  whole  of  South  America,  are 
bordered  by  a  fringe  of  land  on  the  west  forming  Peru  and  Chili ; 
these  are  low  countries — bordered  by  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
the  mountains  on  the  other.  In  these  countries  no  rain  ever  falls — from 
their  position  it  should  be  a  country  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  barren  and  sandy  .wastes,  where  no  people  could  live,  and  because 
of  the  absence  of  its  capacity  to  produce  crops.  Now,  there  flows 
from  the  south-west  a  large  body  of  water,  which  drifts  up  towards 
the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chili.  It  is  called  the  great  southern  drift. 
As  it  approaches  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  it  widens  and  separates  into 
two  branches ;  one  flowing  towards  the  south,  the  other  the  north. 
This  current  is  cold  water,  and  is  some  ten  degrees  colder  than  the  sea 
through  which  it  flows.  Humboldt  was  the  person  who  first  observed 
both  the  temperature  and  the  eflect  of  this  current ;  hence  by  some  it  is 
called  the  Humboldt  current, by  others,  the  Peruvian  current.  The  effect 
of  this  current  is  very  remarkable,  upon  the  agricultural  capabilities  erf 
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these  two  coimtries.    You  know  that  rain  and  mitt  w»  cauted  1^  the 
commingling  of  currents  of  air  of  different  temperatured.    A  current  of 
air  from  the  north,  meets  the  southern  current,  which  is  warmer  and, 
moister,  and  the  mingling  of  the  two,  causes  the  moisture  of  the  air»  toic, 
he  precipitated  in  the  form  of  fogs  and  mist,  and  sometimes  to  fall  in. 
the  form  of  dew.    Now  the  mingling  of  this  warm  air,  as  it  passes  OTei 
this  cold  current,  becomes  cooled  down.    The  moment  it  comes  in  con-  . 
tact  with  the  current  of  cold  air,  it  forms  a  mist,  and  at  certain  seasons  . 
of  the  year,  a  great  deal,  of  mist  and  fog  hangs  over  this  whole  coast  > 
During  the  prevalence  of  these  fogs  and  mists,  the  atmosphere  loses  ita 
transparency,  and  the  sun  is  obscured  for  months  together.    The  Ta« . 
pors  kre  so  thick,  that  the  sun  seen  through  them,  with  the  naked  eye, 
assumes  the  appearance  of  the  moon's  disc  ;  sometimes  as  red  as  blood* , 
This  fog  is  altogether  the  result  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned.    The  , 
effect  of  these  fogs,  which  cover  the  whole  surface  of  this  coast,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  and  fall  in  refreshing  dews  at  night,  is  to  cause  vege* 
tation  to  spring  up,  and  flourish,  where  no  rain  ever  falls,  and  thus,  from 
these  simple,  natural  causes,  this  large  area,  which  would  otherwise  be 
a  desert,  is  made  capable  of  producing  enough  to  sustain  a   large  popu- 
lation. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  in- 
teresting fact.  This  current  combined  with  the  prevailing  south-east 
wind,  favors  every  voyage  on  this  coast  from  south  to  north,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  one  may  easily  sail  in  4  or  5  days,  from  Callao  to  Guayaquil, 
and  in  8  or  9  days  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles.  But  the  same  current,  flowing  north,  with  the  prevailing . 
wind,  retards  the  passage  of  vessels  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the 
last  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  provision  made  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  in  promoting  the  growth  of  that,  on  wliich  he  lives,  has  been 
counteracted  by  human  intelligence  and  skill.  The  power  of  steam,  or 
rather  its  application  to,  the  purposes  of  navigation,  conquers  this  diffi- 
culty, and  a  voyage  which  it  took  weeks  to  accomplish,  is  now  made  in 
the  same  number  of  days,  and  the  commerce  of  this  coast,  is  carried  on 
with  great  facility. 

Another  compensation  for  this  difficulty:  in  order  that  steam  may  be 
employed  upon  this  coast,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  supply 
of  fuel ;  there  is  such  a  supply.  At  Valparaiso  there  is  a  large  de- 
posite  of  coal.  Thus  Providence,  which  is  always  kind  to  us,  and 
which  always  provides  some  way  in  which  human  ingenuity  may  over^ 
come  obstachs,  seems  here  to  have  provided  the  means  for  overcoming 
the  difficulties  to  navigation,  caused  by  this  cold  current,  which  is  to 
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necessary  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Grentlemen,  I  might  here  draw  your  attention  to  ancient  physical 
geography ;  I  have  spoken  of  modem  physical  geography,  as  it  exists 
now.  I  might  speak  of  ancient  physical  geography,  as  it  existed  at  a 
Tery  remote  period,  and  show  you  what  currents  and  drifts  existed  then, 
how  far  they  have  modified  the  face  of  the  countr}',  and,  in  fact,  de- 
termined not  only  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  but  the  modes  of  culture, 
the  crops  best  fitted  to  particular  localities,  the  kind  of  husbandry  neces- 
sary to  their  growth.  But  in  this  lecture  I  have  trespassed  on  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  such  an  address,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  enter  on 
this  new  subject,  but  content  myself  with  such  illustrations  as  have 
been  already  presented,  hoping  that  the  few  points  which  I  have  put 
before  you,  selected  from  a  vast  and  extended  field,  will  satisfy  you 
that  the  phenomena  of  physical  geography  not  only  present  a  vast  fund 
of  information  of  the  highest  interest,  and  especially  to  those  whoso 
leading  pursuit  is  Agriculture;  but  that  it  does  open  up  very  large 
riews  of  the  economy  of  Providence,  which  are  elevating  and  improving 
to  the  human  mind,  and  which  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  afiairs  of 
nations,  above  all  others,  should  be  familiar  with. 
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LECTURE  SECOND. 


THB    BBLATIONS    OF    GBOLOGY   AND   MIMBRALOGT     TO    P&ACTICAL   AaRICVL- 

TXTRB. 

Gbntlbmbn, — The  subject  of  my  lecture  this  eTeniug  is,  the  Relatiimt 
of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  to  Practical  Agriculture,  lu  addressing 
saeh  an  audience  as  this  on  such  a  subject,  I  can  have  no  apprehension 
lest  my  subject  should  be  either  underralued  or  too  little  understood* 
It  is  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  that  the  Silurian  sjrstem  of  rocks,  which  is  so  largely  developed 
in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  has  been  made  classic  ground  among 
all  geologists  and  paleontologists  throughout  the  whole  world;  and 
there  is  not  in  Europe  a  single  lover  of  this  branch  of  natural  science 
who  does  not  feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  liberal  patronage  you  have 
bestowed  on  his  favorite  pursuit.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  work  so  rich  in 
practical  and  money  benefit  to  the  community,  as  your  series  of  volumes 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  are  sure  to  be,  should  be  at  the 
same  time  accompanied  by  so  large  a  harvest  of  reputation.  My  only 
apprehension,  in  bringing  this  subject  before  you,  is,  that  the  skilful 
and  extended  labors  of  your  own  Hall  and  Emmons  may  have  already 
made  you  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  rob  of  all  novelty  anything  I  may 
have  to  offer,  and  to  make  my  illustrations  less  interesting  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been.  But  by  drawing  my  illustrati()ns  mainly 
from  my  own  country,  with  the  Geology  of  which  I  am  more  familiar, 
I  may  possibly  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  weather  this  difficulty. 

Gentlemen,  Geology  occupies  itself  with  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  that 
is,  with  all  the  solid  materials  which  we  can  get  at — that  forms  the  sub* 
ject  of  geological  investigation.  Now,  the  surface  of  the  earth  consists 
of  a  series  of  rocks,  that  lie  generally  one  over  another,  like  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  forming  generally  stratified  deposites,  or  rocks  lying  in  beds 
or  strata.  The  greater  part  of  them,  though  not  now  lying  perfectly 
flat,  were  at  one  time  horizontal,  but  are  now  generally  inclined  a  little. 
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Professor  J.  here  pointed  to  a  geological  section,  where  the  different 
strata  were  represented  by  different  colors,  and  showing  their  different 
inclinations;  and  went  on  to  say  that  these  strata  had  certain  relations 
to  each  other — that  is,  in  regard  to  position,  one  being  generally  high- 
est, and  the  other  lowest.  Wherever  you  find  these  stratified  rocks, 
the  same  relative  position  which  they  have  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
will  hold  good  all  over  the  globe,  unless  where,  from  some  extraordinary 
circumstance,  this  natural  position  has  been  disturbed. 

Besides  these  stratified  rocks  which  form,  by  far,  the  largest  portion 
of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  there  are  rocks  unstralified — rocks  which  do 
not  occur  in  strata,  but  which  present  themselves  in  large  masses,  rocks 
which  when  broken,  are  found  to  be  one  solid  mass,  having  no  strata. 
There  are  many  stratified  rocks,  which  are  known  by  different  names — 
but  those  which  are  unstratified,  and  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  not  so  various.  One  portion  of  them  is  called 
trap^rocks,  which  is  a  dark  colored  rock,  and  occurs  in  great  quantities ; 
and  another  is  the  granite,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance  in  your  own 
State.  All  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New- York,  consists 
of  this  granite. 

So  much  in  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  rocks — for  this  is  quite 
enough  for  our  purpose.  These  rocks  have  generally  definite  composi- 
tions, or  definite  component  parts  ;  by  that  I  mean  a  composition  which 
in  some  cases,  is  very  easily  ascertained,  and  in  some  cases  is 
characteristic  of  the  rock-  Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  the  geolog- 
ical section  of  the  State,  and  remarked  that  this  red  indicates  a 
sand  stone  ;  this  blue,  a  limestone,  &c.  Now,  all  stratified  rocks,  those 
rocks  ^hich  lie  one  above  another,  as  represented  on  this  map — all 
consist  of  one  or  other  of  three  things — of  clay,  or  of  sandstone  more  or 
less  hardened;  or  of  limestone,  clay,  sand  and  lime,  forming  all  of  the 
great  number  of  stratified  rocks  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
But  these  are  not  found  always,  occurring  singly  ;  but  sometimes  we 
find  sand  -and  clay  mixed — partaking  of  the  character  of  both  ;  some- 
times lime  is  found  mixed  with  either  clay  or  sandstone — sometimes 
all  three  are  found  together ;  so  that  these  three  things,  clay,  sand  and 
lime,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  enter  into  the  composition  and 
form  the  substance  of  the  stratified  bodies  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing. Now  you  will  see  from  this  at  once,  when  I  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  further  fact,  that  these  rocks  presenting  themselves  above  the 
general  surface,  are  more  or  leas  ground  down,  by  the  action  of  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  causes ;  the  rains,  the  ice,  and  other  forces  that 
are  continually  in  operation ;  you  will  see,  I  repeat,  that,  supposing  a 
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rock  to  be  clay,  whkh  is  thus  ground  down,  that  it  wUl  form  a  peculiar 
kind  of  soil — a  clay  rock  will  form  one  kind  of  soil,  and  sandstone  an- 
other, and  limestone  another,  and  a  mixture  of  any  two  of  them  will 
form  a  fourth;  a  mixture  of  certain  other  two,  a  fifth ;  and  thus  you 
may  go  on  multiplying  varieties  of  soil,  from  these  three  kinds  of  rock, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  varied,  but  having  the  same  general  character. 
Now,  practical  farmers  know  very  well,  that  the  materials  of  these 
different  rocks  crumbling  do wn^  by  the  action  of  the  causes  I  have  men- 
tioned, will  form  each  a  different  kind  of  soil ;  each  of  which  requires  a 
different  kind  of  husbandry^  and  each  suitable  to  the  production  of  dif- 
ferent  crops,  varying  with  the  kind  of  rock  that  forms  the  soil.  I  mean 
to  say,  that  the  husbandry  and  treatment  da  not  differ  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  soils ;  but  that  because  the  soils  differ,  the  treatment  must 
differ  very  much.  The  clay  rocks  will  give  a  stiff"  and  moist  soil,  capa* 
ble  of  producing  good  crops  in  a  hot  year ;  scarcely  any  in  a  wet  year^ 
but  can  always  be  made  to  produce  good  crops,  when  thoroughly 
drained.  The  sand  stones  produce  a  sandy  soil,  which  is  hungry  and 
poor ;  which  will  drink  up  all  the  water,  and  eat  up  all  the  manure  ; 
an  easy  soil  to  till,  but  generally  unproductive,  except  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  man.  Again,  i/  you  have  limestone  rocks,  the  soil  will  be  not 
altogether  consisting  of  lime.  We  have  such  in  England,  which  is  of 
a  rich  character,  and  easily  cultivated.  Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  a  geo- 
logical map  of  England,  on  which  were  represented  different  kinds  of 
rock  or  soil  by  different  colors.  These  colors  (he  continued)  appear  in 
irregular  masses,  varying  as  the  character  of  the  rock  or  soil  varies,  or 
rather  as  the  edges  of  the  different  kind  of  strata  come  to  the  surface^ 
All  the  stratified  rocks  being  inclined,  they  present  only  their  edges,  as 
it  were,  on  the  surface.  If  they  were  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  they 
would  spread  over  larger,  if  not  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  and 
va8t  tracts  would  be  represented  hy  the  same  color.  But  being  in- 
clined, the  surface  is,  of  course,  varied  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
is  represented  by  other  irregularities  of  color.  Prof.  J.  here  pointed  te 
a  geological  map  of  New-York,  presenting  to  the  eye,  the  similar  vari- 
ations of  rock  or  soil,  of  which  its  surface  was  composed.  I  was  ob- 
serving, (he  continued)  that  a  limestone  rock  has  a  soil  composed  alto- 
gether of  lime.  Such  a  soil  is  very  rare,  but  there  are  some  countries 
where  such  soils  are  found.  Here,  for  instance,  (pointing  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  England)  is  a  soil  composed  of  chalk  only.  This  is  one 
instance  where  a  soil  consists  in  a  great  part  of  limestone,  for  chalk  is 
a  variety  of  limestone.  But  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  limestones  are 
more  or  less  mixed  with  sandstone,  or  with  clay  ground  down,  then  it 
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forms  a  calcareoas  or  loamy  soil ;  and  every  farmer  know?,  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  composition  of  soils,  that  this  is  not  only  an 
easy  soil  to  till  and  to  plough,  hut  in  general,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  soil 
which  does  not  need  the  peculiar  management  which  sandy  soils  re* 
quire  to  make  them  fertile,  nor  the  drainage  which  the  clay  soils  must 
be  subjected  to,  to  make  them  productive. 

Let  me  illustrate  the^e  general  characteristics  of  the  soils  formed  hjr 
different  kinds  of  rocks,  by  a  more  particular  reference  to  this  geologi* 
cal  map  of  England.  The  geologist  has  shown  that  the  crust  of  the 
globe  consists,  mostly,  of  a  series  of  stratified  bodies  having  their  pecu- 
liar general  characteristics,  and  which  occur  in  a  certain  order,  one 
above  another.  The  studies  and  researches  of  the  Agricultural  geolo- 
gist,  have  shown  that  soils  are  generally  formed  from  the  materials  of 
the  rocks  that  have  crumbled  down.  By  studying  such  a  geological 
map  as  this,  you  may  see  what  rocks  exist  in  diflferent  countries,  and 
from  the  combined  observation,  made  by  geologists  and  agriculturists, 
it  is  at  once  seen,  by  an  inspection  of  these  colors,  what  are  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soils. 

Here,  (said  Prof.  J.,  pointing  to  the  easterly  part  of  England,)  is  a 
purple  tint,  representing  the  edge  of  one  of  trie  stratified  rocks  which 
makes  its  way  down  south,  until  it  is  finally  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  sea.  This  rock,  consisting  chiefly  of  clay,  forms  a  tenacious  clay- 
soil,  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  Scotland.  It  is  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  cultivated,  but  has  laid  in  grass  for  a  long  time,  and  there  is 
the  finest  and  most  luxuriant  grass  land  in  England. 

Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  a  yellow  tinted  strip  of  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Oxford.  There,  said  he,  is  a  bed  of  clay  500  feet  thick.  It  is 
soft,  but  exceedingly  tenacious.  It  forms  a  soil,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun,  in  a  hot  summer's  day,  hardens  so  much,  that  it  will  ring 
under  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  and  when  wet,  is  so  tenacious  that  the 
cattle,  which  walk  over  it,  can  hardly  draw  their  feet  out  of  it.  Hence 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  this  kind  of  clay,  the  soil  is  so  difiScult  and  expensive  to 
work,  that  though  the  farmers  are,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  off,  they 
complain  that  they  make  little  or  no  profit,  and  that  though  in  a  hot 
summer,  they  can  grow  good  crops  of  wheat,  in  a  wet  summer  they  can 
raise  no  crops  at  all.  These  stiff  soils  will  not  admit  of  profitable  culti- 
vation, naturally,  though  in  hot  summers,  barley  will  grow  well.  Prac- 
tical men  well  understand  why  this  is  so,  when  they  know  that  a  very 
short  period  intervenes  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  during  which 
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it  can  be  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  proper  to  put  the  seed 
into  it.  This  makes  it  exceedingly  expensive  land  to  work,  and  though 
thorough  draining  is  now  bringing  in  much  of  this  clay  formation,  still 
the  land,  through  the  whole  extent  of  country  covered  by  it,  bears  a 
very  low  price,  and  rents  for  much  less  than  other  lands,  being  so  much 
more  difficult  to  work,  from  the  fact  that  the  work  must  all  be  done  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  and  requires  a  much  larger  force  to  do  it,  and 
the  crops  are  uncertain. 

Now  for  another  kind  of  rock  or  soil.  I  could  give  you  <  ther  instan- 
ces of  clay  soil.  In  Scotland  there  are  such  instances,  and  the  Scotch 
farmers  have  found  out  a  way  of  cultivating  them  ;  but  these  are  not 
clay  soils,  of  the  character  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Hence  it  is,  that 
Scotch  farmers  who  have  emigrated  into  this  clay  region  of  Huntingdon 
county,  have  uniformly  failed.  I  was  told  of  an  instance,  where  twenty 
Scotch  farmers  had  emigrated  into  that  county,  and  rented  land  there, 
every  one  of  whom  went  to  the  wall.  So  very  difficult  is  it,  for  a  man 
to  change  his  location,  and  go  to  a  new  kind  of  soil  and  country,  hav- 
ing only  the  habits  and  knowledge,  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  own 
country.  If  he  goes  into  a  new  country,  without  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  new  soil,  which  he  attempts  to  cultivate,  or  the  mode  of  culture 
best  adapted  to  it— that  man  is  sure  to  fail;  success  only  goes  with 
knowledge.  A  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  soils,  a*  d 
the  true  principles  of  culture,  cnn  go  upon  any  kind  of  soil  in  any  coun- 
try and  meet  with  success. 

But  I  said  I  would  take  you  to  another  kind  of  soil.  There  (point- 
ing to  the  northern  part  of  England,)  is  a  red  sand-stone ;  here  is  some 
of  it  (pointing  to  the  map)  in  Scotland — this  is  red  sand-stone,  known 
by  the  name  of  old  red  sand  stone.  This  consists  of  sand,  cemented 
with  clay,  presenting  a  red  color,  and  forming  a  reddish  soil,  it  is  in 
great  part  sandy.  This  red  rock  (pointing  again  to  the  map,)  repre- 
sents Wales.  In  some  parts  of  that  country,  it  is  so  sandy  and  hungry, 
that  it  drinks  up  all  the  water  that  falls  upon  it,  and  eats  up  all  the 
manure  that  is  put  upon  it.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  cultivated  with 
profit  in  the  ordinary  manner — but  properly  cultivated,  it  can  be  made 
to  yield  very  large  profits.  Supposing,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  hill 
of  sand  stone,  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hill  of  clay,  these  two 
when  mingled  in  proper  proportions,  form  a  loamy  soil,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  easy  to  work.  This  combination  forms  the  whole  of 
the  valley  of  Strathmore  in  Scotland.  (Strathmore  means  great  valley.) 
These  soils  are  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  when   cultivated  with 
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skill,  yielding  large  profits,  both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  land,  I  may  mention,  that  this  tract, 
at  a  period  not  far  distant,  paid  about  £8  an  acre  of  rent ;  on  an  average, 
it  now  pays  £5,  and  £6  per  acre.  The  farmers  who  cultivate  this  land, 
have  become  exceedingly  skilful,  in  the  workiug  of  this  kind  of  land, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  though,  it  can  be  early  cultivated  in  the  spring,  and 
the  fall  rains  do  not  come  on  so  early,  as  to  prevent  the  proper  prepa* 
rations  for  the  winter  grain.  These  men,  who  cultivate  this  land,  have 
become  so  well  attached  to  it,  and  know  so  well  the  value  of  it,  that  they 
have  overspread  all  this  red  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  England.  By 
which  I  memi,  that  they  are  all  men  of  the  same  family  or  blood,  and  they 
have  extended  all  over  the  region  where  this  red  land  prevails.  They 
have  crept  further  north  into  Sutherland,  and  are  now  going  into  the 
Orkney  Islands.  On  this  red  land,  though  the  climate  is  far  different 
from  that  below,  far  up  into  that  extreme  northern  region,  they  are 
raising  crops  of  wheat,  equal  to  those  of  more  favorable  climates. 
Knowing  as  they  do  well,  the  kind  of  tillage  the  land  requires,  and  the 
general  modes  of  culture,  so  that  all  this  land,  though  lying  far  north, 
is  of  as  good  a  character,  in  all  respects,  as  that  I  just  pointed  to,  fur- 
ther south.  But  after  all,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  that  they  go  to 
these  cold  countries.  It  is  because  they  can  find  no  better  land  to  cul- 
tivate, and  when  they  can  find  no  more  land  that  suits  them  here,  they 
emigrate  to  the  New  World. 

Prof.  J.,  here  pointed  to  another  tract  of  clay  soil.  This,  he  said,  is 
a  colder  soil;  a  marsh,  covered  with  peat  bog,  lakes,  and  stagnant 
water,  with  here  and  there,  rocks,  and  here  and  there,  cultivated 
spots.  The  inspection  of  such  a  map  as  this,  tells  me,  tells  you,  if  you 
understand  the  efiect  of  the  character  of  rocks,  or  husbandry, 
the  kind  of  culture  best  suited  to  particular  localities,  and  which 
must  be  followed,  if  the  land  is  to  be  cultivated  with  profit.  It 
tells  me,  also,  what  method  is  to  be  adopted  to  improve  it.  I  know 
that  in  such  a  country,  the  firat  thing  to  be  doae,  is  to  drain  it. 
Then  again,  if  I  find  one  kind  of  rock,  lying  at  one  particular  place, 
I  know  that  there  is  another  rock  of  a  particular  oharaeter,  lying  some- 
where  about  it,  either  far  or  near,  and  that  a  certain  other  rock,  lies 
nnder  it,  either  near  or  remote.  See  how  this  bears  on  the  improve- 
ment of  such  land  as  this.  I  find  that  loam  is  near  it ;  and  this  physio- 
logy of  tlK  country,  tells  me  at  once,  where  to  get  the  materials,  with 
which  to  impro?e  my  land. 

It  is  of  great  conaequeAce  to  know  more  in  regard  to  these  soils ;  to 
know  more  than  that  it  consists  of  sand  or  lime ;  to  know  more  than 
that  it  cGniista  of  clay  or  sand ;  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know  whe- 
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tker  it  contains  more  or  less,  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  suhstances ; 
for,  if  a  particular  soil  requires  lime  to  improve  it,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  soil  is  naturally  deficient  in  lime.  Now,  it  is  the  character  of  this 
formation,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  that  it  is  deficient  in  lime.  You 
have  all  heard  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes  in  the  northern  part  of  France. 
It  is  full  of  hogs,  marshes  and  lakes,  a  most  inhospitahle  tract  of  land. 
This  is  precisely  the  character  of  land  I  have  descrihed,  and  which 
has  this  feature  particularly,  of  a  great  deficiency  of  lime.  Knowing 
that  such  is  the  character  of  the  formation,  then  I  know  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  kind  of  husbandry  beat  suited  to  it ;  and,  if  there  be  a 
farmer  living  there,  whose  condition  is  not  one  of  the  poorest  kind,  then 
I  know  how  the  condition  of  things  has  been  altered,  and  how  the  land 
has  beem  improved. 

Recollect,  I  was  just  stating,  that  if  lime  is  to  be  used  as  an  improver, 
the  quantity  to  be  used  is  a  matter  of  importance ;  hence,  we  must 
know,  how  much  the  soil  contains,  if  any,  and  hence  our  analyses  of 
the  soils  must  be  more  rigid,  if  we  would  arrive  at  safe  conclusions  on 
this  subject.  I  have  here  a  table,  (which  the  Professor  showed  to  the 
audience)  copied  from  one  of  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Emmons,  representing 
the  composition  of  the  slates  and  shales  of  New-York  and  other  places. 
Among  them,  I  find  some  soils,  which  contain  a  great  per  centage  of 
lin^e.  The  Marcellus  slate  contains  a  great  deal.  This  is  a  very  valua- 
ble table,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  its  details.  It  is  quite  well 
to  know,  if  lime  is  to  be  applied  to  the  soil,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
lime  is  necessary  to  make  all  soils  productive  ;  if  that  is  to  be  done,  it 
is  well  to  know,  before  you  commence  how  much  lime  there  is  in  the 
land  originally. 

I  do  not  know  that  time  will  permit  me  to  go  into  this  branch  of  the 
subject  farther.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  un- 
stratified  rocks*  In  England  there  are  very  few  trap  rocks — there  is 
very  little  in  New- York,  but  in  Scotland  there  is  a  large  extent  of  it. 
These  trap  rocks  are  the  old  lava,  thrown  up  by  volcanic  agencies. 
These  rocks  crumble  down  and  form  a  very  good  soil.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  wherever  these  trap  rocks  are  met  with,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  they,  crumbling  down  readily,  make  soils  of  great 
fertility,  capable  of  fertilizing  other  fields  in  their  vicinity.  Prof.  J. 
here  stated  an  incident  illustrative  of  this  fact.  He  was  visiting  the 
farm  of  a  farmer  in  Scotland,  who  was  actually  taking  off  twelve  inch- 
es of  the  surface  of  one  field,  consisting  of  this  soil  formed  of  trap,  and 
spreading  it  over  other  fields.  This  expensive  operation  he  found  yield- 
ed  a  good  return  on  the  outlay. 
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Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  New- York,  where 
the  granite  occurs.  Granite  yields  a  poor  soil,  which  is  sandy  and  hun- 
gry, consisting  chiefly  of  gravel  and  sand,  which  does  not  presen 
great  attractions  to  the  farmer,  and  in  the  old  country  is  left  to  be 
improved  and  settled  when  there  is  no  other  to  cultivate. 

Here,  said  Prof.  J.,  let  me  take  an  illustration  or  two  from  your  own 
country.  You  know  that  a  wheat  country  consists  of  a  soil  formed  of 
rocks,  represented  on  the  maps  by  a  particular  color,  chiefly  of  lime- 
stone. He  then  pointed  to  another  strata,  representing  a  hungry  sand- 
stone, then  to  another,  representing  the  Helderberg  limestone.  Of  all 
the  rocks,  this  forms  the  most  fertile  soil ;  it  is  a  strong  soil,  not  difficult 
Co  work,  and  retains  the  water  which  falls  upon  it.  He  then  pointed  to 
a  clay  series  of  rocks,  which  do  not  produce  a  fertile  soil,  but  when 
mingled  with  the  sandstones  they  form  a  pretty  good  soil.  The  lime- 
stone, which  is  in  itself  a  good  soil,  mixed  with  clay^  forms  a  great  In- 
dian com  growing  country. 

One  point  I  desire  to  bring  under  your  notice.  I  have  told  you  that 
if  a  scries  of  rocks  be  represented  by  my  four  fingers,  they  always 
occur  in  a  certain  order,  one  above  another — here  is  a  sandstone  and 
there  a  clay ;  this  order  is  never  inverted.  This  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  with  reference  to  the  flowing  of  the  water  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  these  strata,  because  it  is  obvious  that  by  this  means, 
what  is  a  sandstone  at  one  end  may  become  a  clay  rock  at  the  other. 
The  Helderbergh  series  consists  of  clay  and  sandstone.  Towards 
die  west  it  is  clayey,  and  towards  the  east  it  is  silicious ;  hence  the  soil 
is  diflerent  as  you  proceed  from  west  to  east,  so  thnt  the  geologist  not 
only  requires  to  know  the  relative  position  of  one  rock  to  another,  but 
whether  the  rock  is  liable  to  these  changes  in  its  composition.  Hence 
it  is  often  diflicult  to  determine  absolutely,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
geological  map,  the  precise  quality  of  the  soil  in  diflerent  positions. 

One  or  two  other  illustrations  which  the  United  States  present.  If 
yoa  go  south  into  Alabama,  and  pass  from  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the 
sea* islands,  over  this  whole  extent  of  country,  from  south  to  north,  you 
find  nothing  more  convincing,  from  the  diflerent  qualities  of  soil  and 
their  capabilities  of  producing  diflerent  kinds  of  crops,  of  the  fact,  that 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  determines  its  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. I  must  draw  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to  France,  which 
presents  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  relations  of  Geol  gy  to  the 
general  fertility  of  a  country.  M.  Sullin  in  his  •*  Voyages  Agrono- 
miques/'  has  divided  France  into  eight  regions,  according  to  their  fer- 
tility and  agricultural  productions.     Climate,  in  so  extensive  a  country. 
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has  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the  fact,  that  the  vine  and  Indian 
corn  do  not  flourish  in  the  first  of  these  districts,  that  of  the  north ;  and 
with  the  other  fact,  that  the  region  of  the  south  is  also  called  that  of 
olives.  But  it  is  nevertheless  remarkable,  that  this  country  divides  it- 
self naturally  into  an  many  geological  regions,  almost  coincident  with 
the  agricultural  regions  of  M.  Sullin,  and  thus  geology  and  practical  ob- 
servation are  coincident  in  their  results. 

Another  point  will  admit  of  considerable  illustration,  but  I  can  only 
spend  a  moment  or  two  on  this  head.     I  have  spoken  of  the  composition 
of  soils  and  the  great  differences  which  exist  between  them;  I  have 
spoken  of  clay  as  forming  one  great  group  of  soils.     But  here  is  a  re- 
markable distinction.     The  same  kind  of  material  may  under  different 
circumstances,  present  different  varieties  of  soil.     If  I  take  this  piece  of 
clay,  and  go  into  the   market,   offering  a  farm  for  sale,  and  saying,  I 
have  a  farm  of  this  kind  of  clay,  the  ans^ver  would  be,  we  want  nothing 
to  do  do  with  your  farm  ;  but  if  I  tell  a  farmer,  here  is  another  farm,  of 
this  soil,  holding  a  piece  of  dry  clay,  he  will  at  once  say,  I  will  go  and 
see  it.     Thus  the  simple  inspection  of  these  two  kinds  of  soil,  will  tell 
any  practical  man,  that  they  are  more  or  less   suited  to  cultivation. 
In  Scotland,  we  produce  magnificent  crops  on  these  clay  soils.     These 
clay  lands,  being  drained  are  thus  rendered  capable   of  culture,  and 
this  depends,  not  on  any  new  chemical  combination,  or  change,  but  on 
the  state  in  which  the  material  exists.     It  so  happens  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  that  there  occur  rocks  of  the  same  material,  which  are  some- 
times harder  and  sometimes  softer;  then  again  there  are  rocks  which 
are  called  metamorphic,  which  have  been  analysed  and  found  to  con- 
tain the  same  elements,  and  yet  are  so  different  in  their  physical  char- 
acter, that  when  in  one  form,  they  are  capable  of  growing  green  crops — 
in  the  other  fitted  for  wheat.     This  is  an  important  point  and  has  an  in- 
timate connection  with  the  deductions  drawn  from  an  inspection  of  a 
geological  map.     I  should  have  liked  here  to  have  drawn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  modifications  whieh  the  action  of  water  has  produced  on  the 
character  of  the  soil.     I  showed  you  in  my  previous  lecture  that  there 
were  currents  in  the  sea,  and  how  they  affected  the  atmosphere  and  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  various  large  sections  of  the  globe.     But,  I 
did  not  then  speak  of  the  transporting  action  of  these  currents.     They 
carry  along  with  them  icebergs  on  their  surface,  and  gravel  and  sand  at 
the  bottom  depositing  them  in  various  ptaceson  their  route.    And  when 
I  remind  you  that  this  part  of  the  world  (pointing  to  the  northern  part 
of  America,)  was  once  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  Arctic 
coirent  swept  over  it,  with  all  the  rocks  and  substances  with  which  it 
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wms  charged,  spreading  them  wherever  it  went,  you  may  well  expect 
that  traces  of  this  current  may  he  found  on  the  surface  of  the  glohe. 
This  is  the  case,  we  find  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  not  only  the  materials 
which  now  form  the  hottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  hut  we  find  that  these 
materials  essentially  modify  the  soils  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  curious  fact  in  the  Geology  of  your  State,  this  Arctic 
current  swept  through  that  valley,  and  carried  the  materials  which  it 
hrought  with  it  over  a  large  surface  of  country.  All  this  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  hecaase  it  shows  you  that  a  knowledge  of  these  drifts,  and  of 
the  loose  materials  which  they  bring  with  them  is  as  of  much  conse- 
quence as  a  knowledge  of  the  rocks  themselves.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  again  to  this  subject,  I  pass  over  it  now;  I  could  present,  if 
time  permitted,  many  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  this  current  on  the 
agricnltaral  character  of  other  districts. 

I  have  shown  you  the  general  application  and  relations  of  Geology,  to 
Agriculture,  and  how  the  kind  of  rock  determines  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  but  there  occur  in  these  rocks,  mineral  substances  of  various  kinds. 
Now  a  knowledge  of  these  substances,  is  an  essential  branch  of  geolo- 
gical study ;  if  you  find  in  any  one  rock,  that  there  occurs  a  certain  min* 
eral  substance,  yon  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  that 
rock  in  every  other  country.  If  you  find  in  any  one  country,  in  England 
for  instance,  what  is  valuable  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil,  you  may 
well  infer  that  the  same  thing  exists  in  other  countries,  in  rocks  of  sim- 
ilar character.  One  word  of  explanation  ;  if  I  light  a  match,  an  ordi- 
nary lucifer  match,  a  white  smoke  will  be  observed  ;  at  the  end  of  this 
match,  there  is  a  little  phosphorus,  that  white  smoke,  is  the  smoke  of 
the  phosphorus,  and  the  substance  produced,  is  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  a 
white  solid  substanoe.  This  phosphoric  acid,  combines  with  lime, 
and  forms  phosphate  of  lime.  If  I  take  a  pieee  of  bone  and  biffn  it, 
it  will  blaze  for  a  while,  and  bye-and-bye  it  will  cease  to  burn,  but  the 
part  of  the  bone  that  is  left,  is  bone-ash,  and  is  white.  This  bone-aah, 
as  you  all  know,  is  phosphate  of  lime.  This  phosphate  of  lime  exists 
in  all  bones  ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  earth  ;  there  are  certain  geological  for^ 
mations  in  which  it  has  been  lately  discovered  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. In  my  subsequent  lectures,  I  shall  show  3rou,  that  this  is  an  impc^ant 
material  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  farmer.  In  the  eastern  comer  of 
England,  there  is  a  rock,  called  Crag,  consisting  of  sand  and  shells, 
among  which  were  found  lumps,  which  when  examined,  were  found  to 
consist  of  this  phosphate  of  lime.  All  know  that  bones  are  employed 
as  manure ;  they  contain  phosphate  of  lime ;  now  if  that  be  the  case, 
it  isobvioos  that  if  you  can  get  it  in  the  formof  a  mineral,  and  apply  it  to 
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the  land,  it  would  be  valuable  to  you.  Some  farmers  are  in  the  habit 
of  employing  guano ;  but  this  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment, to  be  equally  good ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  this  phosphate 
of  lime,  thus  dug  out  of  this  formation,  had  been  known  to  practical  man- 
facturers  for  years,  who  had  all  the  machinery  for  getting  it  out,  and 
grinding  it  down,  and  that  they  are  kept  fully  employed  in  preparing  it 
with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  super*phosphate  of  lime,  you  will 
see  that  it  must  be  an  important  material  to  the  farmers.  When  you 
learn  that  the  manufacturers  are  making  money  by  selling  this  sub- 
stance to  the  farmers,  who  in  England,  do  not  throw  away  their  money 
in  experiments,  you  may  be  sure,  that  there  is  something  in  it.  Now, 
wherevev  that  rock  occurs,  it  is  very  probable  that  that  substance  is 
found  in  it.  Professor  J.,  here  pointed  to  a  green  sand  soil,  which  he 
said  was  found  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  and  was  remarkably 
productive  of  wheat.  All  have  heard  of  the  marl  pits,  which  exist  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  the  materials  of  which,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
have  been  dug  out  to  fertilize  the  land.  In  this  marl  are  found  little 
nodules,  that  consist  almost  altogether  of  this  phosphate  of  lime; 
here  also,  are  found  bodies  of  marl,  five  and  six  feet  thick,  contammg 
six  per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime ;  knowing  this,  you  have  a  clue  to  the 
fertile  character  of  the  soils  in  this  region. 

Professor  J.  here  related  an  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  great  fer- 
tility of  some  of  the  hop  lands  of  Surrey,  of  the  great  value  of  the 
hop  crop,  all  of  which  was  the  result  of  the  application  of  this  fertilizing 
substance,  or  of  its  existence  naturally  in  the  soil.  This  phosphate  of 
lime,  he  continued,  explains  this  productiveness.  Wherever  this 
green-sand  comes  to  the  surface,  there  you  may  look  for  these  same 
phosphates,  and  there  you  may  look  for  good  crops.  This  green  sand 
occurs  in  France  and  Germany,  an4  other  European  countries.  In  New- 
Jersey,  in  this  country,  you  have  a  green  sand,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  ours  in  England. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  see  how  important  the  indications  of  Geology 
are,  in  showing  where  to  make  selections  of  lands  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Uf  among  your  tertiary  rocks,  you  find  anything  analogous  to 
this  sand,  you  know  that,  you  have  found  a  valuable  fertilizing  material. 
Then  there  is  another  mode  in  which  this  phosphate  occurs.  Limestone 
occurs  in  all  countries;  its  qualities  are  various;  some  contain  animal 
remains ;  the  bones  of  animals  contain  phosphate ;  therefore  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  know  which  of  two  limestones  contains 
the  most  phosphate.  I  shall  show  you,  in  a  subsequent  lecture,  the  de- 
crease of  crops  from  the  absence  of  this  phosphate  in  the  soil,  and  how,  by 
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restoring  this  ingredient,  the  land  may  be  restored  to  fertility.  In 
Scotland  there  is  some  limestone  that  has  been  found,  by  experience, 
to  be  better  than  others ;  and  it  turns  out,  by  experiment,  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  more  of  this  phosphate  in  one  than  in 
the  other.  I  have  alluded  to  the  existence  of  green  sands  in  your  coun- 
try. I  learn  from  Professor  Emmons  and  from  Professor  Hall,  and 
Professor  Logan  of  Canada,  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  this 
phosphale  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  that  it  exists  at  Roi^sie,  and 
that  the  iron  ore  of  Clinton  county  contains  this  phosphate  of  lime.  If 
it  be  true  that  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  buy  this  phosphate  at  six  and 
ten  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  it  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  inquire  whether, 
in  your  country,  the  material  cannot  be  found  in  quantity  enough  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  farmers ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  there  are 
many  inquirers  in  this  State  who  are  eager  to  explore  and  find  out  this 
material  which  has  been  found  so  essential  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment. You  see,  said  he,  how  wide  a  field  this  subject  opens — you  see 
that  the  application  of  physical  Geography  tells  on  the  pockets  of  the 
farmer,  and  teaches  him  how  he  may  ^row  larger  crops.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  test  of  the  value  of  science,  when  applied  to  the  practical 
afifairs  of  life.  Unless  you  can  show  the  practical  farmer — I  speak  of 
the  farmers  of  England — that  this  will  tell  on  his  pocket,  you  will 
scarcely  prevail  on  him  to  give  it  his  attention  ;  but  when  he  convinces 
himself  that  such  and  such  a  process  of  tillage  or  manuring  will  actually 
enrich  him,  then  he  is  ready  enough  to  follow  your  suggestions.  I 
believe  that  before  we  get  through,  you  will  find  that  this  subject 
touches,  very  nearly,  the  pocket  of  the  farmer. 
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THE    RBLATI0N8    OF    BOTANY,    VEGSTABLB    PHYSIOLOGY,    AND   ZOOLOGY,   TO 
PRACTICAL  AGEICULTUEB. 

Gentlembn  : — The  subject  of  the  lecture  for  this  evening,  is  the  re- 
lations of  Botany t  Vegetable  Physiology ^  and  Zoology y  to  Practical  Ag* 
riculture. 

If  the  other  subjects,  of  which  I  have  treated  in  the  preceding  lee* 
tures,  were  far  too  wide  to  admit  even  of  a  sketch  or  outline  of  them  in 
a  single  lecture,  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  necessity,  if  I  crowd 
into  one  lecture  the  three  subjects  which  I  am  now  about  to  bring  be* 
fore  you,  of  my  being  even  more  brief  and  desultory  than  heretofore. 

First,  as  to  the  general  relations  of  Botany.  You  will  bear  in  mind, 
that  as  botany  is  the  science  of  plants,  it  must  have  a  close  relation  to 
the  culture  of  plants,  and  as  far  as  these  general  relations  are  concerned, 
they  involve  the  natural  relations  which  all  plants  have  one  to  another. 

The  general  natural  relations  of  plants  are  such,  for  example,  as  that 
all  the  difierent  kinds  of  corn  plants,  commonly  known  as  cerealia,  and 
all  the  grasses,  producing  seeds  of  a  similar  character,  possess  nutritious 
properties  of  a  similar  kind.  The  potatoe  possesses  a  nutritive  charac- 
ter, difierent  from  the  com  plant.  This,  however,  is  not  so  important 
a  matter,  as  it  is  to  know  that  the  entire  family  to  which  the  potatoe 
belongs,  all  possess  a  similar  character;  so  that,  if  you  know  the  char* 
acter  of  one,  you  know  the  character  of  the  whole  group  of  plants.  So 
far  as  these  general  relations  are  concerned,  the  subject  is  familiar 
enough  to  all,  to  lead  them  to  conclude  that  it  is  one  of  considerable  in* 
terest  to  the  practical  agriculturist. 

Nor  shall  I  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  nature  of  plants,  a 
province  peculiar  to  the  medical  man  who  knows  what  substances  be* 
long  to  particular  plants,  and  in  what  plants  he  is  to  look  for  peculiar 
medicinal  properties. 

Nor  can  I  do  more  than  bring  to  your  notice  the  uses  of  Botany  to 
the  art  of  Horticulture,  giving  new  esculents  to  the  gardener,  bringing 
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new  flowering  plants,  and  new  ornamental  shrubs  into  your  gardens, 
and  teaching  us  how  to  transfer  successfully,  plants  of  value  and  beau- 
ty, from  the  climates  in  which  they  naturally  grow,  and  how  to  realize 
its  importance  to  arboriculture,  a  branch  which  you  do  not  follow  as  we 
do  in  England,  because  the  extent  of  your  natural  forests,  rather  gives 
you  employment  enough,  in  cutting  down  than  in  rearing  up,  but  which 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  is  an  engrossing  pursuit,  and  has  led  botan- 
ists into  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  search  of  new  trees ;  and  thus  the 
newly  discovered  continent  has  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  the  forests  of  the  old. 

Passing  over  these  relations,  at  which  I  can  merely  glance,  I  must 
now  draw  your  attention  to  the  structure  of  plants,  and  to  a  description 
of  their  organs.  In  investigating  the  structure  of  plants,  that  of  the 
leaves  becomes  essential,  to  know  as  well  how  plants  live,  as  how  they 
should  be  fed  ;  that  is,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  understanding  the 
principal  branches  of  knowledge,  on  which  all  sound  agriculture  must 
be  based.  Among  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  structure  of 
plants,  the  organization  of  the  leaf  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
upper  side  differs  generally  from  the  under ;  when  subjected  to  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  the  microscope,  this  difference  is  very  striking.  The 
under  part  of  the  leaf  is  found  to  be  studded  with  little  holes,  or  pores 
or  mouths,  which  sustain  important  functions  or  relations  to  the  life  of 
plants.  They  are  very  numerous.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  their 
number,  I  may  mention  that  on  a  square  inch  of  a  single  leaf,  twenty 
thousand  of  these  little  pores  have  been  seen  and  counted.  The  num- 
ber of  these  pores  indicates  to  those  who  have  studied  this  subject,  the 
circumstances  of  climate  and  atmosphere  to  which  the  plant  is  adapted. 

Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  a  diagram  representing,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
form  of  the  pores  of  three  different  plants,  showing  their  difference  in 
size  and  shape.  This  peculiar  structure,  continued  he,  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  functions  of  the  leaf,  that  I  must  dwell  upon  it  for  a 
moment,  to  illustrate  in  what  manner  plants  live,  so  far  as  their  growth 
depends  on  the  air.  By  means  of  these  pores,  they  suck  in  aerial  food 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  mode  in  which  they  drink  it  in,  the  quantity 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  absorb  it  most  favorably,  that 
is,  the  circumstances  of  temperature  and  moisture,  are  related  to  the 
form  and  number  of  these  pores,  as  they  occur  in  particular  kinds  of 
leaves. 

The  structure  of  the  stems  of  plants,  is  also  one  much  connected 
with  their  growth.  Those  who  have  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  struc- 
ture of  the  stems  of  plants,  have  only  to  turn  to  Praf.  Emmons'  volume 
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on  the  Agriculture  of  the  State,  where  sections  of  plants  and  trees  are 
given  with  great  .accuracy  and  beauty.  These,  as  Prof.  E.  well  says, 
exhibit  in  a  strong  light,  the  important  relations  which  science  bears, 
to  the  practical  cultivation  of  these  plants. 

The  structure  of  the  roots  of  plants,  is  another  important  point,  re- 
quiring a  minute  study  into  the  manner  in  which  the  stem,  tapers  down 
into  the  extreme  fibres  of  the  root,  of  the  spongy  form  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roo's,  which  enables  it  to  draw  to  it,  all  of  sustenance  that  it 
gets  from  the  soil.  Thus  the  habits  of  these  roots  are  important.  Some 
plants  spread  their  roots  over  the  surface,  as  the  turnip,  which  spreads 
its  roots  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet.  You  may  readily  trace 
them  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  and  even  five  feet,  showing  from 
how  great  a  distance  these  plants  draw  their  sustenance.  Some  plants 
descend  to  a  great  depth.  This  is  another  important  point ;  for  if  the 
habit  of  a  plant,  is  thus  to  go  down  to  a  great  depth,  and  if  the  deeper 
it  goes,  the  more  food  it  extracts  from  the  soil,  then  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  the  more  shallow  the  soil  is  kept,  the  less  the  farmer  has  studied 
the  soil. 

Now  among  the  plants  of  this  habit,  wheat  is  one  that  will  send  its 
roots  three  or  four  feet  into  the  soil,  in  search  of  food  ;  and  the  more 
mellow  the  soil,  the  more  easy  is  it  to  get  the  food,  which  enables  it  to 
grow  to  a  great  height  and  to  reach  its  maturity.  Hence  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  in  regard  to  wheat  and  flax,  suggests  the  necessity  that  the 
soil  should  be  deeply  cultivated — that  the  farmer  should  plough  deep, 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  this  store-house  of  natural  food,  which  is 
essential  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  plant  and  enable  it,  through  the 
medium  of  its  roots,  to  bring  this  food  to  the  surface  and  make  it  use- 
ful. Thus,  some  plants  have  roots  so  formed,  that  they  will  grow  only 
in  light  soils — others  in  stiff  soils  only.  Wheat  requires  a  strong  and 
stiff  soil — the  barley  and  the  turnip  a  light  soil,  and  this  fact  indicates 
that  where  a  farmer  has  only  a  strong  soil,  he  must  lighten  it  in  order 
to  grow  barley  or  the  turnip ;  and  that  some  soils  must  be  drained  in 
order  to  cultivate  these  two  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  different  kinds  of  plants  indicate  to  the  skil- 
ful man  different  kinds  of  soil.  If  I  had  a  geological  map,  and  if  time 
permitted,  I  could  have  shown  you  how  certain  plants  indicate  certain 
geological  formations;  how  I  could  know  from  the  kind  of  plants  grow- 
ing on  a  particular  spot,  of  what  rocks  the  soil  was  formed,  and  what 
kind  of  rocks  I  could  there  look  for  with  certainty.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
different  plants,  with  the  different  geological  formations  on  which  they 
are  found;  but  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it.     I  have  a  list  of  trees  also,  which 
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are  peculiar  to  certain  formations;  but  I  prefer  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  agricultural  indications  of  plants. 

Certain  plants,  (the  names  of  which  I  need  not  give,  as  they  are  sci- 
enti£c  names,  and  require  a  knowledge  of  Botany  to  understand  them,) 
certain  plants  indicate  certain  soils,  as  the  thistle  indicates  a  rich  and 
productive  soil — keep  down  these  thistles  and  you  have  a  good  soil. 
Brambles  indicate  a  loamy  soil;  the  wild  radish,  a  poor  soil;  the  rush,  a 
good  soil,  but  one  that  is  useless  for  want  of  drainage ;  the  common 
rag- wort,  which  occurs  in  arable  lands,  indicates  that  the  land  is  badly 
cultivated. 

Then  you  all  know  that  trees  indicate  different  varieties  of  soil.  The 
beech,  a  light  soil;  maple,  also  a  light  soil  of  a  very  superior  character. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  forest  trees,  and  the  different  formations  which 
they  severally  indicate,  but  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  habits  of  plants,  particularly  of  those  which  infest  the  soil,  are 
important  as  teaching  us  how  to  exterminate  them  ;  that  is,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  whether  they  are  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  Those 
that  are  perennial,  like  the  Canada  thistle,  indicate  from  that  fact  how 
they  are  to  be  exterminated ;  if  annual,  they  must  be  kept  down  every 
year;  if  biennial,  they  must,  to  be  exterminated,  be  attended  to  once  in 
two  years.  Perennial  plants  require  to  be  more  effectually  extermina- 
ted, according  to  the  character  of  their  seeds — as,  for  instance,  whether 
they  are  strong,  and  will  remain  long  in  (he  ground  without  rotting. 
The  seed  of  the  pigeon  weed,  for  instance,  is  of  this  character,  and  may 
be  carried  to  great  distances  without  being  destroyed.  This  vitality  of 
seeds,  therefore,  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  practical  man. 

Again,  the  mode  in  which  plants  are  propagated  is  another  subject 
of  importance.  Many  of  them  are  propagated  only  by  seeds,  and  if  you 
destroy  the  seeds,  you  are  certain  they  will  not  appear  again.  But  there 
are  others  which  are  propagated  not  only  by  seeds,  but  by  running 
roots;  of  this  character  is  the  Canada  thistle,  so  that  if  you  cut  down 
the  plant,  before  the  seeds  are  ripened,  the  roots  will  propagate  and 
increase  the  crop.  So  with  the  common  twitch  grass ;  the  more  you 
cut  it  down,  the  more  it  will  grow.  These  facts  bear  closely  on  the 
practical  operations  of  the  farmer,  and  in  this,  respect  botany  has  a  di- 
rect and  a  special  reference  to  tbe  art  on  which  the  farmer  lives. 

I  need  not  go  farther  into  details,  to  convince  you  how  far  an  igno- 
rance of  botany  stands  in  the  way  of  progress  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
But  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  plants,  which  botanists  study, 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  practical  farmer,  or  which,  at 
least,  possess  as  high  an  interest  to  them,  as  any  other. 
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I  may  mention  mildew,  smuts  and  rust.  This  is  a  subject  of  the 
highest  interest.  By  examining  them  closely  through  the  microscope, 
botanists  have  discovered  how  they  grow — what  they  are — how  they  pro- 
pagate— how  they  get  into  the  plant  and  seed — and  how  they  may  be 
exterminated.  It  is  obvious  that  to  exterminate  smut,  you  must 
either  destroy  the  seeds,  when  they  have  come  to  maturity,  or 
destroy  the  plants  before  they  have  attained  that  state.  But  of 
all  the  smuts  or  fungi,  as  they  are  called,  that  injuriously  affect 
plants,  the  potato  disease  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  important  a  root,  potato  is,  and  what  great  distress  has 
followed  the  effects  of  this  disease,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  the  province  of  which,  is  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  disease  like  this,  is  deserving  of  all  possible  encouragement.  And 
though  no  study  arrives  at  maturity  at  once,  still,  because  we  cannot 
discover  everything  in  a  moment,  or  by  as  short  a  process  as  we  could 
wish,  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  to  discourage  these  investigations. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  smuts,  affecting  corn  plant?,  that 
which  affects  Indian  corn,  is  the  most  remarkable.  I  have  never 
seen  its  effects  myself;  but  it  is  described  as  remarkable  from  the  fact, 
that  it  can  only  be  exterminated,  by  selecting  the  seed  from  localities 
not  affected  by  it,  or  by  cutting  it  out  as  soon  as  it  appears.  But  the  most 
singular  and  interesting,  is  that  kind  of  fungus  that  affects  rye.  It 
affects  the  ear  of  the  rye,  and  the  affected  grains  assume  an  appearance, 
not  unlike  small  spurs,  sticking  out.  This  ergot  of  rye,  as  it  is  called, 
shows  itself  in  most  places,  in  low,  wet  and  marshy  lands,  where  rye 
is  grown ;  or  in  better  land,  in  seasons  of  great  rain,  succeeded  by  great 
heat,  and  generally  in  moist  years.  When  rye  is  affected  in  this  way, 
the  ergot  being  ground  up  with  the  flour,  produces  disastrous  conse- 
quences, and  persons  have  died  who  have  eaten  the  bread  made  of  it,  un- 
der circumstances  of  disease  of  a  remarkable  character.  In  consequence 
of  this  discovery,  this  substance  has  been  introduced  into  the  list  of 
medicines,  and  employed  with  effect  in  certain  cases.  But  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  same  ergot  is  found  not  only  in  rye,  but  in  various  kinds 
of  common  grasses  on  which  cattle  feed,  particularly  among  the  rank 
gras.ses  that  grow  in  marshy  places.  It  was  immediately  inferred  that 
this  kind  of  fungus,  thus  produced  in  these  grasses,  on  which  cattle 
feed,  and  which,  in  rye,  produced  the  remarkable,  feverish  effects  on 
the  human  body,  was  the  cause  of  similar  effects  in  cattle — which  in 
many  districts  prevails  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmers  find  it  im- 
possible to  secure  calves.  Of  course,  the  remedy  suggested  is,  the 
removal  of  the  cause ;  and  that  is  done  by  draining  the  marshes  on 
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wiiich  diese  vank  grasses  grow.  There  wte  nane  of  yoa  who  niajr  »st 
see,  that  the  apfdieation  of  the  resuhs  of  this  branch  of  study,  has  «- 
direct  bearing  on  the  practkal,  pocket  interests  of  the  farmer,  as  it  en<* 
aUes  him  to  «7oid  erils  and  pi^erent  Idsses,  to  which  he  must  be  other** 
wise  liable*  I  pass  oVief  any  further  iiiustrations  on  this  subject  of 
Botany,  with  a  single  additional  remark:  that  this  branch  of  science,  in 
oonnection  with  Chemistry,  to  which  now  may  be  added,  the  modem 
science  of  Histology,  has  led  to  important  results,  in  reference  to  the 
otltiyation  of  plants. 

Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  a  diagram  representing  on  a  large  scale,  sec- 
tions of  the  common  carrot  and  beet.  This  is  done  altogether  by  the 
microscope,  and  they  are  faithful  delineations,  but  if  you  apply  to  these 
small  ceils,  which  coyer  the  surface,  chemical  substances,  you  can  pro- 
duce changes  of  color  in  one  part  and  not  in  another ;  and  knowing 
irbat  knd  of  vegetable  substances  are  lightened  in  color  by  chemical 
snbstances,  you  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  it- 
self, though  the  particles  are  so  minute  that  the  chemist  could  not  extract 
them  for  examination.  This  constitutes  that  branch  of  science  called' 
Histology,  and  being  applied  to  plants  and  animals,  makes  us  acquainted' 
with  their  entire  nature,  and  on  what  circumstances  these  changes,  when 
healthy  and  when  diseased,  must  depend. 

I  pass  on  to  Zoology,  and  you  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  science 
that  dey^lopes  the  general  habits  and  structure  of  animals,  the  natural 
relsdons  of  one  to  another,  wskd  the  functions  of  their  several  parts,  how 
they  liwe^  and  bow  they  live  best^  must  be  of  importance  to  the  agri'* 
cnitnriflt,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  which  rektes  to  breeds  of 
stock. 

As  to  breeds  of  stodis  ^  knowledge  of  Zdofogy  is  necessary  to  under> 
stand  what  is  a  breed,  what  qualities  characterize  difibrent  brseds,  to' 
know  how  to  distinguish  one  breed  from  another,  and  how  to  prestrTe* 
them  pure — for  the  excellence  of  breeds  is  determined  by  the  skiH  of 
the  breeder.  The  physialogy  of  animals  is  another  branch,  but  want^ 
of  time  will  not  permit  me  to  adrance  even  the  reasons  necessary  to 
satisfy  you,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  animals  involtes  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  animals  themselves ;  and 
particularly  that  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals  that  we  desire 
to  rear,  is  of  great  consequence  in  the  feeding  of  stock  To  know  that 
tha  abeenee  of  tight,  and  of  all  causes  of  disturbance  and  irritation  pro^ 
motes  the  fattening  of  animals,  is  of  consequence.  To  know  that  the 
warmth  ot  animals  will  enable  you  to  save  a  portion  of  the  food  whick 
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would  otherwise  be  necessaFy,  and  to  keep  more  stock  tban  could  other* 
wise  be  kept,  that  you  can  keep  some  stock  in  better  condition  than 
others,  if  warm  ;  these  are  matters  of  importance.  I  do  not  know  how 
your  cattle  houses  are  looked  after,  but  in  New-Brunswick,  I  know  that 
f  reat  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter,  and  that  the  cold  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  them.  Exercise  also  wastes  the  substance  of  an  animal, 
and  he  who  would  save  the  food,  must  avoid  unnecessary  exercise  of 
his  stock. 

I  do  not  dwell  longer  on  the  relations  of  Zoology  to  this  department, 
but  proceed  to  draw  your  attention  to  Entomology,  or  the  study  of  in- 
sects. This  study  has  been  brought  so  prominently  to  your  notice,  in 
the  Natural  History  of  your  State,  that  you  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  it  is 
of  great  consequence  to  the  practical  farmer.  There  are  insects  which 
attack  our  orchards.  The  apple  tree  is  liable  to  this  attack ;  peach  or- 
chards are  also  liable  to  the  attacks  of  certain  insects.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  the  forest  trees  are  liable  to  these  attacks.  The  Scotch  firs 
particularly  are  subject  to  such  attacks.  Some  sixty  acres,  covered 
with  this  tree,  were  in  one  instance  completely  destroyed  by  insects. 
The  mountain-larch  was,  in  one  season,  attacked  throughout  the  whole 
island,  and  millions  of  these  fine  trees  destroyed  by  insects.  There  are 
insects  also  which  attack  our  crops.  The  wire-worm,  every  farmer 
knows ;  the  turnip  beetle  often  destroys  whole  fields,  so  that  the  tur- 
nips have  to  be  sowed  over  and  over  again.  Then  there  is  the  wheat 
fly.  You,  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  for  many  years  have  been 
subjected  to  the  visitations  of  this  insect.  I  should  like  to  illustrate 
how  serious  these  visitations  have  been.  I  have  here  notea  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wheat-fly  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
period  alluded  to ;  but  in  a  recent  volume  of  your  Society's  Transac- 
tions, I  find  an  able  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  which  precludes 
the  necessity  of  going  into  details.  I  may  state,  that  since  1842,  it 
has  spread  from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  east  to  the  north,  and 
that  its  ravages  have  been  more  or  less  destructive  in  certain  localities, 
gradually  putting  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  until  during  this 
last  year,  the  wheat  crop  was  scarcely  touched  at  all ;  but  in  New- 
Brunswick  it  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated. 

I  said  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  eflects  of  the  at- 
tacks of  these  insects,  where  they  have  pervaded  whole  districts  and 
exterminated  almost,  certain  crops,  and  sometimes  changing  the  system 
of  cropping  and  husbandry.  I  take  a  single  illustration  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  and  I  shall  present  to  you  on  this  board  two  or  three  numbers, 
to  show  how  striking  have  been  the  eflects  of  the  ravages  of  this  fly  on 
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the  habits  of  a  people,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 
Viot  J.  here  marked  on  the  black  board,  the  relative  proportions  of 
wheat  and  oats  raised  in  Canada  in  three  different  years. 

1S27.  1831.  1844. 

Wheat,  bushels, 22,981,244        3,404,756  942,835 

Oats,  bushels, 2,341,629        3,142,274       7,238,753 

The  most  striking  change,  is  that  between  *27  and  '44,  between  the 
two  main  crops.  This  diminution  in  the  wheat  crop,  indicates  many 
things,  melanchoUy  to  contemplate  ;  not  the  least  of  which  is,  the  in- 
diridnal  misery  and  suffering,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  property 
which  this  change  in  the  kind  of  husbandry,  has  brought  upon  the  people 
visited  by  this  insect. 

Now  there  is  only  one  other  point,  in  reference  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention,  and  that  is.  Microscopic  Entomology,  and  the  use  of  ar- 
tificial means  of  investigating  the  nature  of  these  minute  animals^ 
which  can  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  First,  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  these  animals.  If  I  take  a  little  pare  water,  and  place  it  under 
the  microscope,  I  can  perceive  nothing  like  animal  life  in  it ;  if  I  put  a 
few  grains  of  pepper  into  it,  you  will  see  the  water  teeming  with  mi- 
nute animals,  which  are  now  named  infusoria.  This  is  produced  by 
the  infusion  of  the  vegetable ;  hence  the  animals  are  called  infusorial 
animals.  They  exist  ^n  all  river  and  sea  water,  in  large  quantities. 
The  number  of  their  species  and  genera,  are  very  great.  It  has  been 
found  that  those  which  live  in  the  salt  water,  will  not  live  as  readily  in 
the  fresh ;  and  when  the  fresh  and  salt  water  mingle,  a  change  takes 
place,  and  the  animals  die  in  great  numbers.  They  are  naturally, 
short-lived,  but  this  change  of  water  causes  them  to  die  in  greater 
numbers  than  usual ;  and  mingle  with  the  mud  carried  down  by  the 
rivers,  and  deposited  where  the  fresh  and  salt  water  meets ;  thus  form- 
ing those  rich  deltas,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in 
a  former  lecture.  These  rich  deltas,  as  I  have  told  you,  are  formed  in 
part  from  the  kind  of  material  brought  down  by  the  water,  from  the  dif- 
ferent geological  formations,  near  its  source,  but  the  extreme  richness 
which  characterises  them,  where  the  fresh  and  salt  water  meet,  arises 
from  the  ciicumstance,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  animal  matter 
deposited  on  these  deltas,  and  there  undergoes  decomposition,  and  min- 
gles with  the  other  materials  of  their  composition. 

When  I  tell  you  that  if  you  take  the  mud  thus  deposited  and  wash 
out  the  sand,  so  as  to  leave  the  mud  pure,  it  has  been  found  to  contain 
sometimes  25  per  cent  of  the  remains  of  these  animals,  you  will  see 
bow  much  this  animal  substance  must  contributs  to  the  chemical  com- 
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biaations,  which  compose  die  ooil,  and  to  iu  fertflky.  It  is  interettiBf 
to  know,  from  what  causes,  this  richness  comes,  if  you  would  jud^ 
correctly  of  the  relative  fertility  of  these  soils,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  further  up  beyond  the  reach  of  salt  water.  As  far  as  the  salt 
water  reaches,  there  the  remains  of  animals,  are  found  in  the  mud  of 
rivers,  and  the  more  of  them  as  you  approach  the  salt  water.  But, 
gentlemen^  these  animals  are  also  to  be  found  in  out  soilSf  and  though 
it  has  not  been  proved  by  investigation  directly,  that  they  are  capable 
of  injuring  the  roots  of  plants,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  do  in- 
terfere with  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  materially  affect  the  growth 
of  plants.  In  some  geological  formations,  which  you  see  represented 
on  the  map  of  the  State  of  New-York,  and  of  the  United  States,  the 
remains  of  animals  of  this  infusorial  kind,  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  many  of  these  formations,  many  of  which 
are  marine  rocks,  their  remains  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  are  now  found  in  the  sea  that  washes  your  shores.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  alluding  to  this,  because  the  researches  into  the  nature  of 
these  animals,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  of  the  West  point  Institution,  have 
eontributed  to  shed  new  light  on  this  subject,  and  have  reflected  high 
eredit  on  Prof.  Bailey,  and  the  countr}'  to  which  he  belongs. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  hurry  rapidly  over  these  subjects— bat  you 
bee  from  what  I  have  said,  how  wide  they  are ;  and  you  will  see,  as  wO 
proceed,  that  the  general  inferences  to  be  drawii  from  them,  are  im- 
portant. 

If  a  science  takes  hold  of  the  plough  handles  and  points  it  deeper 
into  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  roots  of  plants  may  reach  a  lower 
depth,  for  roots  will  grow  deeper,  if  you  will  let  them,  and  the  deeper 
they  go,  the  more  robust  the  plant  and  the  more  profit  to  the  farmer  I 
if  it  accompanies  us  to  the  field  and  teaches  us  to  put  trees  and  plants 
at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
fresh  air,  and  thus  bring  new  food  in  re^ch  of  their  leaves — and  ho# 
much  (^  this  sort  of  sustenance,  they  are  able  to  take  in — ^if  it  tells  you 
of  the  causes  of  the  fertility  of  mud  banks  and  sea-islands,  and  where  you 
are  to  look  for  soil  of  the  richest  quantity,  and  how  you  should  select  with 
reference  to  that  point — if  it  follows  you  into  your  bams  and  tells  you  how 
to  treat  your  cattle — and  what  is  the  effect  of  certain  treatment — to 
what  diseases  cattle  are  subject,  and  how  they  are  to  be  prevented  and 
cured — and  if  it  goes  with  you  into  the  fields,  and  instructs  you  in  the 
nature  of  the  insects  that  attack  your  crops,  and  as  to  the  means  of  de- 
stroying them;  I  pat  it  to  you  to  say,  whether  if  science  can  do  all  this, 
it  is  to  be  considered  either  as  useless  or  unprofitable  to  the  farmer. 
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Prof.  J.  closed  Ids  Itctare  by  adyerting  to  the  feeling  of  contempt 
with  which  igDorant  persons  engaged  in  the  humbler  pursuits  of  life, 
and  who  are  indebted  to  chemical  science  for  success  therein,  regard  a 
knowledge  of  such  science,  instancing  as  an  illustrAion,  the  case  of  a 
washerwoman  who  used  the  soap  which  chemistry  had  taught  the  mode 
of  manufacturing,  who  would  tell  you,  if  informed  that  without  the  aid 
of  Chemistry  she  could  do  nothing — that  she  knew  nothing  of  chemis- 
try— that  she  washed  her  clothes  as  others  had  done  before  her,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Chemistry^  and  that  she  cared  noihing  about  it.  He 
remarked  that  this  was  true  of  a  numerous  class  of  farmers,  in  the  old 
country,  who  performed  all  their  operations,  as  it  were,  at  second  hand, 
which  they  had  learned  perhaps  only  from  practical  men;  and  if  one  of 
these  men  were  told  that  science  had  done  much  to  improve  his  art,  and 
might  do  more,  and  he  should  reply  that  he  was  a  plain  practical 
(krmer,  knowing  nothing,  and  caring  nothing  about  science ;  gentle- 
men, he  is  an  agricultural  washerwoman,  [laughter.]  We  hare  a  few 
in  England;  I  do  not  know,  I  hope  at  least,  that  there  are  none  of  them 
here. 
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LECTURE  FOURTH. 


THE  BBLATI0N8   OF   METBOEOLOOT   TO   PEACTICAL  AGBICITLTUES. 

Gentlemen  :  The  lectare  this  evening  is  on  the  relations  of  Meteor^ 
ology  to  Practical  Agriculture. 

You  recollect  that  when  treating  of  the  relations  of  Geology  to  prac* 
tical  agriculture,  I  explained  how  it  is  that  the  rocks  that  form  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe,  gradually  decomposed  and  crumbled  down,  so  as  to 
form  the  materials  that  cover  the  surface,  and  from  what  hard  materi- 
als the  soil  is  produced.  I  explained  that  the  causes  of  this  disintegra- 
tion of  the  rocks,  were  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  meteorological  agencies ; 
that  is,  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  influence  of  rains  and  peculiar  kinds 
of  atmospheric  action,  combined  with  the  severity  of  frosts  and  the  al- 
ternations of  cold  and  heat.  From  this,  you  will  perceive  that  the  study 
of  meteorology  is  closely  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  soils  them* 
selves,  and  with  those  geological  phenomena  which  I  presented  as  of 
great  importance  to  the  agricultural  inquirer.  But  into  these  branches 
of  the  subject  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  this  evening  with  minuteness. 
I  will  merely  observe  in  passing,  that  the  study  of  Meteorology  in  con- 
nection with  this  branch  of  science,  is  highly  important.  But  I  propose 
to  treat  more  particularly  of  what  is  called  climate  and  of  its  influences 
on  the  growth  of  crops  on  various  kinds  of  soil. 

The  main  elements  of  climate  are  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of 
the  soil  itself;  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  under  these  three  several  divisions  are  compre- 
hended, minor  branches  of  knowledge,  each  of  which  is  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  to  some  of  which  I  will  draw  your  attention. 

Tou  will  recollect  that  I  explained  to  you,  in  a  former  lecture,  what 
is  called  mean  temperature  ;  that  is  the  temperature  of  a  whole  day, 
month  or  year,  taken  on  an  average.  To  explain  this  matter  fully, 
would  require  a  map  of  the  globe,  which  I  have  not  now.  I  have  only 
a  map  of  England,  which  will  serve,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the  subject 
sufliciently,  as  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  show  the  difl^erent  degrees 
of  temperature  in  diflferent  latitudes,  and  though  these  differences  are 
not  as  striking  as  they  would  be  on  a  map  of  this  country,  yet  they  ar« 
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enough  so,  to  show  the  important  influence  which  temperature  hat 
upon  the  growth  of  plants,  and  how  decisive  they  are  of  results.  If  you 
hare  a  map  of  the  whole  glohe,  and  the  ascertained  mean  temperatures 
at  every  place  on  its  surface,  you  will  find  that  on  a  given  latitude, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  places,  where  the  mean  temperature  ap* 
proaches  nearly  an  equality  ;  that  is,  that  if  you  add  the  cold  tempera* 
lure  of  winter  with  the  high  temperature  of  summer,  throughout  this 
latitude,  you  get  the  average  mean  temperature  of  that  latitude.  Sup- 
pose there  are  fifty  diflferent  points  on  the  same  latitude  all  round  the 
globe,  where  the  mean  temperature  has  been  ascertained,  and  you 
draw  a  line  connecting  these  places  with  each  other ;  then  take  another 
latitude,  and  draw  a  similar  line  connecting  similar  points,  indicating 
another  degree  of  mean  temperature,  and  so  on,  you  will  then  have  a 
series  of  lines,  indicating  the  mean  temperatures  of  different  latitudes 
in  all  the  places  through  which  these  lines  pass.  These  are  called  iso« 
thermal  lines,  a  word  compounded  of  two  Oreek  words,  meaning  equal 
lemperature. 

Ton  will  recollect  that  I  told  you  in  a  previous  lecture,  that  where 
the  mean  temperature  was  70  or  72  degrees,  the  sugar  plant  thrived 
nost  luzariantly,  and  yielded  the  largest  returns  at  the  least  cost  of  la- 
bor. You  see,  then,  that  if  you  follow  these  lines  around  the  globe, 
whenever  you  find  the  temperature  as  high  as  72,  you  know  that  there 
yon  are*  to  look  for  the  places  where  the  sugar  cane  thrives  best,  and 
thus  knowing  what  crops  grow  best  on  a  certain  spot,  having  a  certain 
mean  temperature,  that  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  same 
crops  will  flourish  elsewhere,  under  the  same  temperature. 

This  is  an  extensive  subject,  and  a  great  many  observations  must 
necessarily  be  made,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  to  determine  these  iso- 
thermal lines,  and  I  have  elements  enough  before  me  to  occupy  the 
whole  evening,  without  fatiguing  you,  were  I  to  use  them  in  illustrating 
the  interesting  points  which  these  lines  present. 

If  you  fix  on  two  or  more  places,  where  from  observation,  you  have 
the  temperature  of  the  summer  months,  and  another  set  of  observations 
of  the  temperature  of  the  winter  months,  and  another  of  the 
summer  and  winter  months,  and  then  connect  all  the  places  of  which 
the  mean  summer  temperature  is  the  same,  then  you  will  Kave  a 
line  varying  from  the  other  lines,  and  thus  you  may  draw  a  new 
set  of  lines.  These  are  called  isothermal  lines ;  that  is,  lines  indica- 
ting equal  summer  temperature ;  and  so  you  may  draw  lines  indicating 
an  equal  winter  temperature,  and  thus  you  will  have  three  sets  of  lines  ; 
•ne  indicating  mean  temperature,  all  the  year;  another  the  summer, 
and  another,  the  winter  temperature.    Now  you  will  perceive  the  ap- 
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jl^BXhn.  of  ^those  obterratioDSf  when  I  tell  you  that  there  ate  plaoee 
;irhere  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  the  same,  and  yet 
thetempcrature  of  the  winter  and  of  the  summer,  is  Tery  different ;  &r 
instance,  where  the  summer  is  yery  hot,  and  the  winter  yery-cold ;  yet 
the  mean  temperature  of  hoth,  will  be  6Q,  the  heat  of  auntmer  in  the 
one,  compensating  for  the  sold  of  winter;  and  in  the  other,  thereyerse^r 
PS  coarse  the  climate  of  two  euch  places,  is  Tery  difierent — 
The  climate  of  America,  is  different  from  that  of  England;  and 
tha  yegetable  productions  which  grow  naturaily  in  each,  fary  ac- 
pordingj^.  And  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  countries,  n 
iJw^t  the  same,  the  difference  being  caused  by  the  difierent  fisean  tem-^ 
{KHratttDe^.of  summer  and  winter  in  the  two.  Here  then  is  another  study. 
The  study  of  these  isothermal  lines,  er  of  the  temperature  of  summer 
mnd  winter  in  different  places,  and  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year.^ 
So  that  the  more  we  enter  into  this  study,  the  mere  we  perceive  the 
healing  of  thk  branch  of  science,  on  the  practical  capital  of  the  farmer. 

Another  point.  I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  tempeiature  of  the  air 
only.  But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  of  interest  to  the  farmer ;  the  tem« 
pecature  of  the  soil  itself  is  of  equal  consequence.  This  is  a  study  into 
which  philosophers,  whose  researches  are  confined  to  the  crust  of  the 
glojbe,  have. entered  largely.  If  you  bore  down  into  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  60  feet,  and  let  down  a  thermometer  into  the  here,  yon  will  find 
Ihat  in. summer,  the  temperature  at  a  certain  depth,  varies.  It  rises  in 
summer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  affects  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  down  to  a  certain  depth,  and  so  does  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
thermometer,  indeed,  will  never  remain  stationary,  until  you  reach  a 
certain  depth — about  50  feet  below  the  surface — there  the  thermometer 
remains  stationary  the  year  through :  showing  that  the  summer  and 
)^inter  do  affect  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  50  feet. 
The  depth  at  which  the  thermometer  remains  stationary,  indicates  a 
certain  degree  of  temperature  of  climate.  If  at  Albany,  for  instance, 
it  were  fixed  at  50  feet,  it  would  be  fixed  at  that  depth,  one  hundred 
years  hence,  as  no  doubt  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  These  simi' 
lar  observations  made  all  round  the  globe,  enable  you  to  connect  those 
places,  where  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  uniform,  thus  showing  by 
a  Hdo,  that  they  have  the  same  uniform  temperature  at  this  depth. 

Such  observations  have  been  made,  but  not  so  extensively  as  with 
reference  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  But  as  boring  to  such  a  depth, 
is  an  expensive  operation,  the  observations  have  been,  of  course,  limited. 
Such  as  have  been  made  and  connected  by  these  lines  around  the  globe  t 
are  called,  when  connected,  iso-geo-thermal  lines.  But  these  observa- 
tions are  of  no  great  interest  to  the  farmer,  but  it  does  concern  him  to 
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IcBow  the  temperature  of  the  earth  down  to  3  or  4  feet  bebir  the  sttr" 
£aee.  Such  o^serrations  as  these  hare  been  made,  to  some  extent,  but 
Bot  80  far  as  is  desirable.  The  temperature  of  the  first  foot  is  of  far 
■lore  consequence  than  that  at  a  greater  depth,  because  the  seed  is  put 
in  at  a  shallow  depth,  and  Tegetates  at  that  depth ;  in  the  spring,  and 
as  the  summer  advances,  the  roots  go  down  deeper  and  deeper. 

When  I  tell  you,  that  in  such  climates  as  this,  the  temperature  rises 
Co  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  6  feet  below  the  surface,  and  to  140  de- 
grees half  an  inch  below,  it  will  excite,  perhaps,  some  surprise.  It 
certainly  suprised  me.  Such  of  you  as  rear  plants  in  gardens,  or  have 
read  upon  the  subject,  know  something  of  the  importance  of  bottom  heat, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  plants,  which  it  is  difficult  to  grow,  or  which 
it  is  desirable  should  grow  luxuriantly.  There  are  certain  parts  of  tha 
earth,  where  there  is  a  natural  heat  from  beneath,  as  in  volcanic  regions 
and  from  the  sun — which  heat  eauses  a  growth  of  great  luxuriance* 
In  the  neighborhood  of  ^tna  and  Vesuvius,  this  bottom  heat  is  most 
apparent,  in  the  growth  of  plants.  But  of  this,  we,  in  these  cold  lati- 
tudes, see  nothing. 

In  a  subsequent  lecture,  I  shall  draw  your  attentipn  to  the  effect  of 
drainage  upon  the  warmth  of  the  soil.  But  you  will  see,  from  what  I 
have  said,  the  great  importance  of  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
soil  where  the  plant  is^own. 

From  experiments  made  one  year,  in  this  neighborhood — I  know 
nothing  of  them,  but  I  speak  from  the  representations  of  others — upon 
Indian  com,  which  you  know,  often  rots  when  put  into  the  soil,  it  was 
found  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  but  45  in  the  spring, 
the  seed  all  rotted ;  but  when  planted,  when  the  temperature  was  about 
60,  it  vegetated.  These  facts  show  the  great  importance  of  knowing, 
first  of  all,  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  has  a  close  relation  to  the 
operations  of  the  farmer  and  to  the  profit  of  his  industry;  and  next  that 
the  study  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  of  great  consequence  in 
dereloping  the  various  conditions  of  the  soil,  which  are  necessary  to 
profitable  farming ;  thirdly,  that  if  any  means,  within  the  compass  of 
art  can  be  found,  which  will  make  the  soil  warmer  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  which  shall  impart  that  warmth  early  in  the  spring,  wa 
shall  have  arrived  at  a  method  of  controlling  nature,  as  it  were,  which 
most  lead  to  important  results.  Drainage  is  one  of  these  modes,  and 
has  been  found  of  great  practical  utility  in  making  the  soil  warmer  at 
all  seasons,  and  of  particular  utility  in  making  the  soil  ready  for  sow- 
ing in  the  spring,  as  it  enables  the  farmer  to  avoid  losses  by  the  seed 
rotting.  It  is  specially  important,  in  my  country,  where  scarcely  half 
the  wheat  sown,  vegetates. 
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I  pa88  on  to  another  subject,  or  rather  to  another  branch  of  this  sub- 
jest.  I  speak  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  of  the  warmth  that  the  air  and  the 
earth  derive  from  the  sun.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  by  the  interposition 
of  an  instrument  called  a  pri^m,  can  be  decomposed,  and  separated  into 
several  different  colored  rays.  This  is  ftimiliar  to  alL  But  other  things 
have  been  ascertained,  which  are  not  so  well  known.  It  has  been  found 
that,  besides  the  fact  that  the  sun's  rays  consist  of  light  of  different 
colors,  which,  when  mixed,  form  a  white  color,  that  they  contain  three 
different  kinds  of  rays.  There  is  a  ray  of  light — that  you  know ;  there 
is  a  ray  of  heat,  but  the  rays  of  heat  are  not  the  rays  of  light.  On  the 
contrary,  we  can  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  sunbeam  con- 
tains, also,  a  chemical  ray;  so  that,  though  colorless,  it  consists  of 
three  different  kinds  of  existences— not  matter,  but  agencies — the  one 
being  heat,  another  light,  and  the  third  a  chemical  agent.  I  shall  go 
into  this  subject  further,  in  a  subsequent  lecture,  when  I  will  show  you 
how  plants  grow.  At  present,  I  shall  merely  glance  at  it.  When  a 
plant  takes  root  in  the  ground,  chemical  changes  go  on ;  the  more  nu- 
merous the  parts  of  the  plant,  growing  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
numerous  these  chemical  changes.  These  changes  are  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  chemical  element  of  the  sunbeam.  Thus,  when  the 
plant  is  beginning  to  approach  maturity,  and  to  ripen  its  seeds,  then  it 
requires  the  aid  of  heat.  The  warmth  of  the  sub  is  necessary  to  ripen 
the  grain. 

Professor  J.  here  pointed  to  a  diagram  exhibiting  the  colors  of  the 
different  rays ;  the  blue  indicating  the  chemical  ray,  the  yellow  the  ray 
of  light,  and  the  red  the  heating  ray.  But,  said  he,  the  point  of  con- 
sequence to  the  farmer,  or  at  least  the  one  of  importance  as  showing 
the  relations  of  the  science  of  light  to  the  art  of  Agriculture,  is  this, 
that  these  three  agencies  exist  in  difi^rent  proportions  in  the  sunbeam, 
in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The  blue,  or  chemical  ray,  is 
greater  in  the  spring ;  the  light  greater  in  the  summer.  The  chemical 
ray  is  less  in  autumn,  and  then  the  heating  ray  predominates.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  state  here  the  results  of  investigation,  as  represented 
by  these  different  colors  and  their  relative  lengths,  and  to  say  that,  by 
means  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  the  proportion  o^  these  different 
agencies  in  the  sunbeam  vary  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  order 
that  the  growing  plant  may  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
perform  the  functions  necessary  to  its  healthy  growth.  But  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  this  further  than  to  say  that  here  is  a  most  interesting 
subject  opened  to  us,  which  promises  much  interest,  as  further  de- 
Telopments  are  made,  because  it  has  not  only  been  ascertained  that 
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these  agents  exist  in  different  proportions  in  the  sunbeam  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Draper,  of  New- York, 
indicate  very  clearly  that  the  proportion  of  these  agents  vary  in  different 
latitudes  and  climates.  This  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  what  I  have 
stated,  that  the  wants  of  plants  are  different  in  different  seasons ;  and 
it  may  well  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  these  results  are  founded  in 
truth.  Thus,  you  see  that  this  v^ry  interesting  branch  of  study  is  also 
of  great  importance,  and  must  have  a  close  relation  to  the  operations  of 
the  farmer. 

But  you  will  be  interested  while  I  draw  your  attention  for  a  moment 
to  another  fact.  You  know  the  diffTerent  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  plant,  in  its  progress  to  maturity,  from  the  ffower  to  the  seed.  It  is 
known,  that  generally  the  ffower  of  a  plant  has  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  other  parts  of  it.  This  is  generally  the  case.  It  has  been  as- 
certained also  that  the  darker  colored  ffowers  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  ray,  more  than  those  of  a  light  color ;  hence  it  is  Tery  probable 
that  the  colors  of  the  ffowers  of  plants,  are  connected  with  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  the  ffower  requires  to  perform  its  functions,  and  that  in 
ripening  the  grain,  the  color  of  the  flower  is  adapted  to  absorb  from  the 
sun's  rays  precisely  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to  perform  its 
functions. 

Another  point :  the  influence  of  light  on  a  clear  bright  day,  is  differ- 
ent from  that  on  a  dark  day.  When  the  grain  begins  to  fill,  a  cloudy 
day  is  better  for  it  than  a  bright  one — that  is,  when  the  sun  is  obscur- 
ed and  the  temperature  not  very  low.  The  number  of  clear  days  and 
cloudy  days  in  a  country,  is  one  element  of  its  climate,  and  one  of  those 
which  tell  on  the  rapidity  with  which  crops  grow,  with  which  certain 
profitable  crops  can  advance,  and  on  the  period  of  the  year  at  which 
they  will  ripen.  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat,  for  instance,  are  both  lia- 
ble to  be  touched  by  early  frosts,  and  if  the  character  of  the  year  be 
such  as  to  enable  these  crops  to  come  early  to  maturity,  they  escape  the 
danger  of  these  early  frosts,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  sunny  days, 
and  the  absence  of  cloudy  weather.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  subject 
of  frosts,  for  all  know  their  effects  in  spring  and  fall,  and  that  to  the 
gardener,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  and  to  all  engaged  in  husbandry,  these 
are  matters  of  great  importance. 

Another  circumstance  of  climate,  connected  with  low  temperature,  is 
the  relative  duration  of  the  different  seasons,  especially  of  winter  and 
summer,  as  representing  the  whole  year.  The  transition  from  summer 
to'winter,  and  via  vena^  is  very  sudden  at  the  north,  so  that  they  have 
only  summer  and  winter,  so  to  speak.    The  relative  duration  of  sum- 
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met  and  winter,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  rural  economy,  which 
the  farmer  should  adopt,  if  he  would  derive  profit  from  his  labors. 
Where  the  winter  is  long,  the  farmer  must  lay  up  winter  food  for  hit 
cattle,  to  sustain  them,  when  they  cannot  he  turned  out.  Here,  you 
haye  six  months,  during  which  you  must  proTide  food  for  your  cattle. 
In  New  Brunswick,  the  average  duration  of  winter  is  6i  months. 

Another  way  in  which  winter  operates,  has  reference  to  the  period  in 
which  out-door  labor  may  be  performed.  In  the  spring,  he  must  sow 
early,  that  in  autumn  his  crop  may  escape  the  early  frost ;  but  if  th« 
period  which  intervenes  between  the  passing  off  of  the  snow  and  the 
time  for  sowing  is  short,  it  is  obvious  that  the  farmer  must  not  only 
plough  early,  but  must  do  it  very  rapidly,  and  the  shorter  the  time,  the 
greater  the  force  required  to  do  it.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  serious  draw- 
back on  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  one  of  great  interest  to  him.  In 
connection  with  this  point,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  know  how  far  the 
winters  of  different  places  differ. 

One  curious  circumstance,  perhaps,  you  would  not  anticipate,  is  this : 
The  average  length  of  winter  at  Frederickton,  New-Brunswick,  which 
exceeds  yours  by  some  25  days,  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  in  the  more  northern  climate.  In  the  northern  cli- 
mate, vegetation  grows  more  rapidly  in  spring.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
on  examining  the  average  products  of  New-Brunswick,  New- York  and 
Ohio,  the  average  produce  of  New-Brunswick  is  found  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  New- York  or  Ohio,  though  the  summer  is  longer  in  both 
these  States.  Therefore,  the  farmer  in  these  northern  regions,  has 
every  encouragement  to  occupy  every  leisure  moment  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  land,  for  the  soil  is  not  niggardly  in  its  returns,  though  they 
must  do  more  work  in  less  time  than  in  more  southern  countries. 

Another  fact ;  though  the  severe  frosts  last  so  long,  they  are  not  alto- 
gether without  benefits ;  if  the  frost  descends  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  as  it  does  in  the  country  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  effect  of  warmth  is  such  that  it  heaves  up  the 
ground,  and  renders  it  almost  ready  to  sow  wheat,  as  soon  as  the  frost 
ii  out;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  practical  men  tell  me,  that  the  depth  of  the 
frost  actually  aids  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  crops,  and  makes  the 
work  of  plowing  easier.  Thus  we  see  that  nature  is  sometimes  far 
kinder  to  us  than  we  to  ourselves,  and  that  while  she  is  shutting  up 
land,  as  it  were,  she  is  preparing  it,  the  better  for  use  when  the  sum- 
mer sun  shines ;  so  much  in  regard  to  temperature. 

I  told  you  that  the  next  element  of  consequence,  was  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls.  On  a  former  occasion,  I  described  to  you  the  condition 
of  various  parts  of  the  earth,  where  no  rains  ever  fall.    In  parts  of  Asia, 
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and  Africa,  no  rain  eyer  falls.  Now  the  fall  of  ram,  is  a  matter  of  ia« 
lerest  First,  in  regard  to  the  quantity.  Secondly,  the  time  when  it 
falk ;  and  thirdly,  in  regard  to  the  manner. ,  First,  as  to  quantity. 
From  the  obserrations  made  in  different  places,  I  cite  a  few  statistics? 
In  London,  the  quantity  is  23  inches,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  all  the 
rain  that  falls,  is  dammed  in  and  measured.  In  Edinburgh,  it  is  24 
inches ;  in  Lirerpool,  34  inches ;  in  Manchester,  36  inches ;  in  Kes- 
wick, a  very  wet  place,  76  inches  ;  in  New-Tork,  42  inches ;  in  Roch- 
ester, 39  inches  ;  in  Worcester,  39  inches ;  in  Portland,  Maine,  44  in- 
ches ;  in  Savannah,  65  inches ;  io  St.  Dommgo,  150  inches ;  in  Bom- 
bay, 80  inches.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  I  may  state,  as  on  the 
Bonn  of  Kutch,  in  India,  between  June  and  September,  240  inches  of 
rain  falls,  that  is,  during  the  rainy  monsoons.  Tou  all  know  how  im* 
portant  the  quantity  of  rain  is,  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Let  me  illus^ 
tiate  this,  by  reference  to  the  statistics  of  my  own  island.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  you  will  have  seen,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls,  is  greater  than  on  the  eastern.  At  Edinburgh,  it  is  24  inches ;  at 
London,  23  and  24 ;  but  on  the  west  side,  at  Liverpool,  it  is  34  inches  ; 
at  Manchester,  36 ;  at  Keswick,  76.  This  is  found  to  be  universally 
the  fact,  that  more  rain  falls  on  the  west,  than  on  the  east  side ;  and  it 
is  known,  that  the  green  crops,  the  potato  and  the  turnip,  which  re- 
quire more  moisture,  are  more  grown  on  the  western,  than  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  England.  The  average  of  these  crops,,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  are  nearly  double  the  average  of  the  same  crops  in  the 
eastern  part.  Thus  you  see  that  the  kind  of  husbandry  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls.  Where  no  rain  falls,  there  is  of  course, 
barrenness,  unless  certain  causes  come  in  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Where  rain  falls  periodically,  as  on  the  Runn  of  Kutch,  there  you  have 
a  season  of  growth,  and  a  season  of  barrenness.  Where  rain  falls  in 
autumn,  it  often  impedes  the  ripening  of  grain.  In  Iceland,  where  the 
temperature  is  high  enough  to  ripen  barley,  the  rain  comes  on  in  au- 
tumn, to  prevent  it.  But  there  are  circumstances,  which,  whatever  the 
season  at  which  the  rain  falls,  modify  the  kind  of  husbandry,  and  rendet 
the  soil  capable  of  producing  certain  things,  which  naturally  could  not 
be  grown.  Suppose  the  rain  to  fall  only  in  certain  months;  the  consequence 
is,  that  evaporation,  not  being  as  great  as  the  rain  that  falls,  the  land  be- 
comes saturated  with  water,  and  the  consequences  of  this  are  well  known. 
But  art  can  do  something  to  make  such  lands  capable  of  producing 
ftome  crops  which  they  otherwise  could  not,  and  that  is,  by  drainage. 
An  artificial  mode  of  relieving  land  of  surplus  water,  not  carried  oflT  by 
evaporation,  and  which  qtherwise  must  remain  and  stagnate.    DraiMga 
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18  of  two  kinds :  one  is  for  the  removal  of  springs,  the  water  that  comes 
from  the  earth — the  other  for  the  removal  of  the  surface  water  which 
falls  from  the  clouds,  and  which  cannot  be  evaporated.  All  know  that 
stiff  clay  soils  require  such  drainage.  In  our  climate,  all  the  clay  soils 
can  only  be  made  productive  beyond  their  natural  capabilities,  by  drai- 
nage. But  there  are  other  soils  of  a  light  character,  such  as  the  loamy 
soils,  approaching  the  character  of  gravel  and  sand,  which  have  been 
found  to  be  improved  by  a  thorough  drainage  for  the  removal  of  the 
surface  water.  But  drainage  becomes  more  or  less  important,  not  mere- 
ly with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls.  Take,  for  instance,  London  and  Edinburgh,  New- York  and 
Rochester.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  these  places,  other  things 
being  equal,  determines  the  degree  of  necessity  for  drainage.  When 
I  tell  you  that  near  Edinburgh,  where  the  rain  is  only  24  inches,  it  is 
found  that  an  expense  of  five,  and  even  eight  pounds  an  acre,  for  drainage 
only,  is  found  to  be  profitable,  in  the  removal  of  surface  water,  you 
will  perceive  that  it  is  a  matter  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  the 
practical  man,  who  desires  to  improve  his  soil,  whether  this  system  of 
thorough  drainage,  could  not  be  introduced  with  advantage  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  rain  that  falls  is  more  than  in  England.  We  find  that 
in  almost  all  soils,  such  expenditures  are  not  only  profitable,  for  the 
time  being,  but  that  it  pays  its  own  expense  in  a  few  years,  and  leaves 
the  land  permanently  good.  At  Albany,  you  have  40  inches  of  rain, 
and  in  other  places  mentioned,  you  have  much  more,  showing  that  in 
this  State,  at  least,  the  land  would  be  improved  by  this  system  of  tho- 
rough drainage.  One  observation  here.  It  would  appear  that  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  your  summers  ought  to  render  drainage  unnecessary,  but 
when  I  tell  you  that  among  the  places  with  which  I  have  had  commu- 
nication, by  letter  and  otherwise,  are  Jamaica,  and  Barbadoes,  and  De- 
marara,  where  the  summers  are  as  hot  as  yours  are,  and  where  the  soils 
are  often  stiff  clays,  liable  to  be  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
that  in  these  places  where  I  have  recommended  drainage,  the  results 
of  the  experiment  have  been  that  the  land  has  been  improved  in  produc- 
tiveness, and  has  yielded  far  greater  crops  than  similar  land,  not  drain- 
ed. Tou  will  see  that  the  removal  of  water  from  stiff  clays,  by  drain- 
age, even  in  climates  where  the  summers  are  hot,  and  are  characterized 
by  great  drought,  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  and  profit,  and  that 
after  all,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
heat  of  summer. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  another 
mode,  by  which  wet  and  marshy  lands  can  be  benefited.      It  does  not 
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properly  come  in  here,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  you  what  great  results 
may  be  accomplished  by  human  ingenuity,  when  intelligently  directed. 
Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  the  northern  part  of  England,  to  the  Humber 
and  the  Trent  rirers,  saying  that  through  the  Trent,  the  tide  runs  with 
great  Telocity,  far  up  the  river,  carrying  with  it  a  very  muddy  water. 
From  the  Trent,  a  canal  has  been  cut  for  many  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  this  muddy  water  from  the  river  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  pouring  it  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  Thus  said  he,  the 
water  is  let  in  upon  the  land,  twice  every  day ;  as  the  tide  retires,  the 
mud  is  left,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months,  it  sometimes  leaves  a 
depth  of  six  inches  or  a  foot  of  sea  mud,  the  fertility  of  which  is  well 
known.  The  same  process  has  been  adopted  on  a  smaller  scale  m 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  so  it  has  in  New  Brunswick. 

Another  way  of  reclaiming  land  has  been  put  to  use  in  Italy.  There 
are  celebrated  tracts  of  country,  famous  for  having  been  once  marshes. 
But  in  Florence,  in  Tu&cany,  there  occur  the  most  remarkable.  It  i» 
called  the  Val  d*Arno,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  course  of  a  river 
which  once  flowed  through  the  valley  into  the  Tiber.  The  current 
being  sluggish,  the  valley  was  once  an  entire  marsh.  Various  eflforts 
have  been  made  to  drain  it — but  more  recently  a  process  has  been 
adopted  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  whole  valley  was  divided 
into  square  portions,  considerably  elevated  at  one  end  of  the  valley,  and 
the  water  being  made  to  flow  from  one  of  these  square  enclosures  into 
another,  so  that  the  whole  valley  became  gradually  filled  up,  and  is  now 
converted  into  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  known  in  Italy.  The 
water  flowing,  in  fact,  in  a  different  direction  from  what  it  did  originally. 
Thus  you  see  how  by  adapting  your  operations  to  circumstances,  natural 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  and  made  conducive  to  health  and  profit. 

Among  other  things  connected  with  this  subject,  I  may  draw  your 
attention  to  fogs  and  mists,  which  often  cause  great  injury  to  the  farnaer. 
You  are  accustomed  to  consider  our  climate  as  more  foggy  and  misty 
than  yours ;  but  if  these  numbers  I  have  given  you  are  true,  we  have 
less  rain  than  you.  Whether  we  have  more  fogs  and  mists  at  certain 
seasons,  I  do  not  know ;  on  the  Thames, and  in  London,  fogs  are  more 
frequent  than  in  other  parts  of  England ;  and  probably  the  ideas  of  our 
climate,  formed  by  strangers,  are  the  result  of  impressions  drawn  from 
risiting  London  alone,  and  not  other  parts  of  England.  But  the  way 
WB  remove  fogs  and  mists,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  is 
by  the  removal  of  their  causes — by  drainage.  Not  having  it  in  our 
power  to  do  as  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  we  have  been  obliged  to  remove 
water  by  drainage,  and  by  this  means,  over  a  large  portion  of  our  coun- 
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try,  fogs  and  mists  have  disappeared.  la  Lancashire,  there  was  a  lakt, 
which  was  celebrated  for  its  mists  and  for  the  a^es  which  prerailed  in 
the  neighborhood.  Every  man  nearly  was  affected  by  it,  who  lived 
within  the  range  of  its  influence  ;  and  so  notorious  had  this  become  that 
the  farmers  in  other  and  more  fuYoted  localities,  would  never  hire  a 
servant  who  came  from  the  borders  of  that  lake ;  but  by  drainage,  the 
land  about  it  has  been  rendered  as  fruitful  and  healthy  as  any  of  the 
neighboring  lands.  So  on  the  Tweed,  a  rich  tract  of  country,  the  same 
disease  was  prevalent  to  a  great  eitent,  until  the  system  of  drainage 
was  introduced,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  crops,  but  to 
remove  these  cauaet  of  disease.  But  the  crops  were  much  greater  af- 
ter drainage,  and  the  result  was,  that  not  only  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
were  increased,  but  the  ague  and  complaints  of  the  lungs  almost  ceased. 

I  have  now  explained  hoir  fogs  and  mists  were  caused,  and  how  they 
were  removed.  I  have  explained  to  you  how  a  cold  and  warm  current 
of  air  meeting,  form  a  mist ;  but  how  is  it  with  the  air  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  I  Whenever  the  surface  is  wet,  it  is  continually  cold.  If 
I  pour  water  on  my  hand,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  causes  a  percep- 
tible sensation  of  cold.  Now,  the  air  sweeping  over  marshy  portions  of 
land,  becomes  cool,  and  deposites  water  in  the  form  of  mists,  and  thus 
the  injurious  effects  are  produced,  not  only  upon  health,  but  upon  the 
crops,  in  the  shape  of  mildew  and  rust.  As  to  rust  and  mildew,  they 
are  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  air,  in  the 
shape  of  fogs  and  mists,  and  the  remedy  is  drainage.  But  this  is  not 
uniformly  the  case,  because  fogs  come  sometimes  from  large  bodies  of 
water  at  a  distance.  In  New-Brunswick  it  often  overspreads  the  coun* 
try,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  settling  on  the  damp  lands,  and  even  on 
the  dry.  At  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  I  am  told,  that  the  preva- 
lence of  mists,  combined  with  a  very  hot  sun,  produces  very  injurious 
effects  on  the  crops.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  farmer  on  one  side  of 
a  road  suflers  from  the  negligence  of  his  neighbor  on  the  other  side  ;  he 
perhaps  drains  his  land,  while  his  neighbor  neglects  his.  Now,  the 
farmer  who  understands  the  advantage  of  draining,  could  well  afford  to 
drain  his  neighbor's  land  at  his  own  expense,  as  the  fogs  from  the  wet 
land  in  the  neighborhood  are  often  the  cause  of  gieat  injury  to  the 
crops  on  lands,  which  have  themselves  been  thoroughly  drained 

There  are  other  topics  connected  with  this  subject^  but  I  cann 
touch  upon  them  now  ;  but  you  will  see  from  what  I  have  already  aaid 
that  in    this  subject  of    meteorology,  are  involved    many  differed 
branches  of  study,  every  one  of  which  might  occupy  the  researches  of 
one  man  for  many  years,  and  every  one  of  which  has  a  bearing  on 
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practical  Agriculttire,  and  the  pr<^t  of  it.  And  though  the  fanner  may 
not  see  the  bearing  of  these  researches  immediately,  yet  results  are  al- 
ways arriyed  at,  which  are  capable  of  a  direct  and  practical  application 
to  the  farmer's  art,  and  when  the  range  of  the  sciences  shall  be  still 
farther  extended,  we  can  then  extract  from  them  all  a  system  of  princi- 
ples, by  which  a  practical  and  sound  system  of  Agriculture  can  be  es- 
tablished. 
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LECTURE  FIFTH. 


(This  Leotnre  wm  delirered  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Soeietf .) 

THB  EXLATIONS  07  0HBMI8TET  TO  THE  SOIL  AMD  ITS  PRACTICAL 
UCPBOTEMENT. 

The  Hod.  John  A.  King,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
called  to  order,  and  introduced  to  the  Society  Prof.  Johnston,  who  ad- 
dressed the  society  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gbntlemen  :  As  there  are  present  this  eyening 
a  number  of  persons  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  my  former  lectures, 
perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  for  mentioning,  in  order  that  the  object  of 
this  course  of  lectures  may  be  understood,  that  the  purpose  in  riew  has 
been  to  present  a  general  idea  of  the  relations  which  science  bears  to 
practical  Agriculture — not,  of  course  entering  into  those  details  which 
the  wide  field  presents— but  dwelling  only  on  those  general  aspects 
which  hold  a  striking  relation  to  this  most  important  of  all  arts.  Such 
of  you  as  were  at  Syracuse,  may  recollect  that  I  then  mentioned  that  I 
might  select  illustrations,  of  the  applications  of  science  to  Agriculture, 
and  present  them  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  annual  meeting.  As 
that  address  is  now  in  your  hands,  you  may  readily  ascertain  how  far 
this  purpose  has  been  carried  out.  The  first  of  these  lectures  was  on 
the  relations  of  physical  Geography  to  Agriculture ;  the  second  on  the 
relations  of  Geology  to  Agriculture;  the  third  on  the  relations  of  Botany 
and  Zoology  to  Agriculture,  and  the  last,  on  the  relations  of  Meteorolo- 
gy to  Agriculture.  I  may,  perhaps,  add  to  what  I  have  said,  that  eaoh 
of  these  lectures,  being  on  a  separate  subject,  is  entire  and  complete  in 
itself,  and  therefore  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  necessary  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  general  bearings  of  each  subject  to  practical  Agri- 
culture. Thus  this  lecture,  which  has  reference  to  the  practical  im- 
prorement  of  soils,  will  not  draw  on  prerious  lectures. 

Gentlemen,  in  drawing  your  attention  to  the  relations  which  Geology 
bears  to  Agriculture,  I  pointed  to  this  map  of  your  own  State  and  showed 
you  the  difierent  kinds  of  rocks  represented  by  difierent  colors,  of  which 
the  surface  is  composed,  and  I  explained  the  process  by  which  the  va 
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riouB  kinds  of  soil  were  formed — that  is,  by  the  emmbling  dowB  ef 
roeks,  of  difierent  formations,  and  that  these  materiab  eonstituted  ike 
chief  ingredient  in  all  soils.  By  this  crumbling  down  of  the  rock,  a 
loose  material  is  produced,  which  formed,  I  would  say,  a  substratum, 
in  which  the  seeds  of  plants  might  take  root  and  Tcgetate.  These 
plants  coming  to  maturity  and  dying,  and  others  succeeding  them  to 
mature  and  die,  with  the  insects  and  animals  which  feed  upon  them, 
«nd  the  remains  of  all  being  mixed  up  with  the  rocks  in  a  disintegrated 
state — these  form  what  we  call  soil,  on  which  the  labor  of  man  is  ex- 
pended and  crops  are  grown.  Hence  the  origin  of  soils  is,  first, 
the  solid  rock ;  and  second,  the  remains  of  Tegetables  and  animals, 
which,  while  they  enrich  the  soil,  also  giro  to  soils  that  Tariety  of  char- 
acter which  exists. 

In  considering  the  quality  of  soils,  there  is  one  point  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  your  attention — that  is,  to  the  chemical  relations  of 
soils.  I  formerly  drew  your  attention,  and  now  do  so  again,  to  the  fact 
that  if  you  take  the  same  kind  of  matter,  exactly,  you  may  convert  it, 
without  changing  its  chemical  composition,  from  one  mechanical  con- 
dition to  another.  Thus,  this  piece  of  plastic  clay,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  till,  may  be  converted  into  the  hard,  solid  brick,  which,  if 
pounded  out  by  artificial  means,  or  crumbled  down  by  atmospheric 
action,  becomes  a  soil  very  easily  cultivated.  This  mechanical  character 
of  the  soil  very  much  controls  the  kind  of  plants  that  will  naturally 
grow  on  it.  On  very  light  lands,  rye,  of  all  grains,  grows  best;  and  of 
all  food  for  cattle,  spurry  grows  best  en  light,  sandy  soil.  In  Europe, 
it  is  considered  an  exceedingly  milk-producing  food  for  the  cow. 
On  loamy  and  gravelly  soils,  you  know,  barley  is  a  kind  of  grain 
that  grows  best;  turnips  and  Indian  com  also  do  well  on  such 
soils.  In  fact,  barley  could  not  grow  on  a  stifi*  clay,  such  as  I  have 
exhibited  here ;  but  it  would  grow  well  on  the  brick  that  is  made  of  it« 
pounded  up,  and  forming  a  loose  and  open  soil.  But  en  heavy,  clay 
lands,  wheat,  clover,  and  grass  grow  most  luxuriantly;  and  I  showed 
you,  the  other  night,  that  a  stifi*  clay  soil,  though  it  would  not  pay  for 
cultivation,  will  pay  well  if  devoted  to  pasturage. 

These  physical  characters  of  soils  are  of  great  consequence ;  and 
whilst  I  shall  show  you  that  the  chemical  composition  has  much  to  do 
with  their  fertility,  and  that  after  a  soil  is  exhausted,  and  the  art  of 
man  is  brought  to  restore  it,  success  depends  greatly  on  a  knowledge  of 
this  chemical  composition,  yet,  I  shall  fthow  you  that  whilst  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  is  important,  the  physical  or  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil  is  not  to  be  slighted,  and  indeed  is  the  first  thing  to  be  re. 
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grarded,  and  it,  after  all,  considered  more  essential  than  that  which  we 
cannot  see,  and  for  the  most  part  know  nothing  of. 

I  pass  this  over,  and  turn  now  to  the  chemical  composition  of  soils. 
What  does  this  piece  of  plastic  clay  contain,  and  what  this  hard  brick  I 
Both  contain  the  same  matter.  In  order  to  obtain  that  knowledge 
which  shall  be  useful  to  us,  as  practical  men,  in  tilling  the  soil,  we 
must  begin  with  some  soil  of  known  value  and  fertility,  and  which  is 
known  to  produce  good  crops  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  with  ordinary 
treatment.  When  such  a  soil  is  taken — and  there  are  many  such  here^ 
particularly  in  the  virgin  soils  of  the  West — we  find  it  to  possess  a 
great  variety  of  combinations.  Before  going  further,  I  will  repeat  what 
I  have  said  before,  that  all  rocks  consist  of  one  or  more  of  three  kinds 
ef  matter — limestone,  sandstone,  and  clay,  or  we  have  mixtures  of 
them.  This  general  view  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  physical 
eharacter  of  soils  at  once.  Sandstone  gives  a  light,  open  soil ;  lime- 
stone, also ;  and  clay,  generally  a  stiff  soil.  Sometimes  the  clay  is 
hardened,  and  the  soil  assumes  a  different  character,  like  brick.  But 
when  you  come  to  put  these  soils  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist — I  mean 
these  virgin,  pure  soils,  which  grow  large  crops,  with  little  aid  from 
labor — the  chemist  is  not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
they  contain  lime,  sand,  or  clay,  for  he  knows  that  clay  itself  is  a  com- 
plex substance,  before  he  submits  it  to  chemical  analysis.  He  finds,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  he  extracts  from  soils  these  various  substances » 
exhibited  in  this  table  : 
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Bat  first  of  all,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  a  fact.  If  I  take  a 
match  and  ignite  it,  and  allow  it  to  burn  away,  you  will  find  that  a 
small  portion  remains  behind  after  the  greater  part  is  burnt  away.  The 
part  that  remains  is  the  wood  ash.  This  is  the  result  if  you  burn  any 
vegetable  substance  whatever,  and  as  in  soils  there  is  both  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  if  you  bum  it,  a  portion  of  it  is  burned  away ;  but 
that  portion  always  leaves  a  quantity  of  ash.  But  this  matter  will  be 
more  fully  explained  at  our  next  meeting.  The  part  that  bums  away 
is  called  the  organic  part,  or  organic  matter ;  and  the  part  that  is  not 
burnt,  cotisists  first  of  silica,  which  means  fiint,  and  then  alumina,  that 
is,  the  substance  which  gives  tenacity  to  the  clay.  If  I  dissolve  clay  in 
water,  and  into  that  pour  hartshorn,  it  immediately  becomes  milky,  and 
a  white  substance  is  precipitated,  called  alumina.  It  exists  largely  in 
clay,  and  is  what  gives  its  tenacity. 

The  soil  also  is  found  to  contain  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  pot* 
ash,  soda,  chlorine,  which  is  ja'kind  of  gas,  of  a  greenish  color,  having 
a  peculiarly  strong  odor  and  very  heavy,  and  in  this  respect  distinguish- 
able from  common  air;  a  taper  will  burn  in  it,  but  will  give  but  little  light ; 
it  burns  red,  smokes,  and  soon  goes  out ;  it  is  so  heavy  that  it  can  be 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  This  gas  possesses  many  proper- 
ties, but  it  is  quite  enough  to  know  at  present,  how  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  gasses  or  air.  It  may  strike  you  as  curious,  that  this  gas 
exists  in  the  soil,  and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  common  salt ;  indeed,  every 
ten  pounds  of  salt,  contains  about  six  pounds  of  this  gas.  Sulphuric 
4cid  and  phosphoric  acid,  also  form  parts  of  the  soil.  Let  me  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  you  ignite  a  lucifer  match,  it  emits 
a  peculiar  odor ;  that  is  the  odor  of  phosphorus.  When  the  match  is 
first  lighted,  you  perceive  a  white  sinoke ;  that  is  phosphoric  acid.  Car- 
bonic acid  also  exists  in  the  soil,  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  now,  as 
I  shall  speak  of  it  in  my  next  lecture. 

The  soil,  therefore,  when  chemically  analysed,  is  found  to  contain 
many  other  substances,  than  sand,  lime  and  clay,  and  enables  us  to  enter 
into  the  minutest  kind  of  reasoning,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  soil,  in 
relation  to  the  plant,  and  how  the  soil  is  to  be  improved.  It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  understand  this  composition  of  soils,  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  how  to  manage  the  soil  intelligently,  should  attend  to 
many  things  besides  the  substances  it  contains.  Tou  will  see  by  refer- 
ence to  this  table,  that  1000  parts  of  a  given  soil  contain  648  parts  of 
silica,  57  parts  of  alumina,  and  59  of  lime — that  is  to  say,  ths.t  though 
all  these  things  are  present  in  a  fertile  soil,  they  are  not  so,  in  the  same 
proportions,  but  that  they  vary  in  a  certain  ratio,  in  the  most  fertile 
soils. 
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Another  conclusion :  we  find  that  other  substances  exist  in  the  Tery 
smallest  quantity.  I  shall  have  occasion  at  our  next  meeting  to  show 
how  ipmortant  these  substances  are  to  the  existence  of  regetable  and 
animal  life.  Though  they  exist  in  small  proportions,  yet  that  is  not  to 
be  the  measure  of  their  value  or  necessity  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Tho 
importance  of  these  substances  is  not  measured  by  the  numbers  in  thia 
table,  because  their  presence  in  small  quantities  is  just  as  necessary,  as 
that  of  those  substances  which  exist  in  larger  proportions.  If  I  have  the 
small  finger  and  thumb,  I  have  a  hand  that  is  not  altogether  useless ;. 
but  to  make  a  complete  and  useful  member,  I  must  have  all — the 
smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  parts  of  the  hand.  The  same  parallel  ex* 
ists  in  regard  to  the  soil.  All  the  ingredients  must  be  present,  the 
smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  to  make  the  soil — ^but  though  all  these  in- 
gredients are  necessary,  and  though  every  soil  which  grows  good  crops^ 
either  naturally  or  by  art,  must  contain  them  all,  I  shall  show  you  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  present  in  these  precise  pro- 
portions. It  is  enough  to  say  now,  that  every  fertile  soil  contains 
them  all. 

One  step  further :  If  I  take  specimens  of  several  fertile  soils,  one 
from  America,  another  from  Asia,  and  another  from  Europe,  and 
analyse  all  of  them,  I  find  every  one  of  these  ingredients  in  them  ; 
but  no  two  of  them  contain  any  one  of  the  substances  present  in 
all,  in  the  same  proportion,  I  exhibit  here,  (pointing  to  a  diagram,) 
the  composition  of  the  soil  on  the  plains  of  Athens.  Tou  will  see 
that  it  contams  38  per  cent  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  soil.  Here  lime  constitutes  only  59  parts  in  1000 
of  the  soil.  The  plains  of  Athens  are  celebrated  for  their  fertility — 
this,  then  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  fertile  soil,  may  contain 
all  these  things,  yet  that  two,  equally  fertile  may  contain  them  in 
difierent  proportions. 

One  step  further:  Soils  of  the  same  degree  of  fertility,  may  contain 
difierent  proportions  of  these  ingredients,  but  it  may  happen,  that  one 
of  these  substances  is  present  in  large  quantity,  and  that  may  be  inju- 
rious to  the  soil.  Soda  and  chlorine  form  common  salt.  Those  who 
have  examined  the  soils  on  salt  marshes  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  know 
that  common  salt  abounds  in  those  soils,  and  in  such  large  quantities 
that  crops  cannot  grow  upon  them.  The  soils  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 
as  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  found  to  be  loaded  with  salt,  so  that  at 
first  they  do  not  produce  even  grass — the  seeds  do  not  come  up — but  af- 
ter a  time,  the  salt  being  washed  out  by  the  rains,  the  seeds  grow.. 
This  illustration  is  in  point,  and  shows  how  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance in  large  quantities,  instead  of  enriching  the  soil,  makes  it  worth- 
less.   If  I  could  draw  your  atteution  to  many  things  that  press  upon 
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me»  I  might  aak,  why,  in  all  fruitfal  soils,  we  find  these  things  in  small 
quantities,  and  why  it  has  been  so  ordered  by  nature^  that  where  saline 
matters  existed  once  in  large  quantities,  and  contributed  to  your  ase  and 
mine,  that  the  rains  from  the  heavens  should  be  the  means  of  carrying 
•ff  these  things,  present  in  too  large  quantities,  and  the  presence  of 
which  precluded  the  growth  of  crops  which  sustain  human  life? 

One  step  further :  There  are  soils,  not  of  this  fruitful  character — some 
which  will  not  grow  crops  at  all,  or  not  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  tilling 
them.  There  are  other  soils  again  which,  with  ordinary  treatment, 
grow  good  crops.  We  have  soils  which  are  fertile,  others  which  are 
barren,  and  others  again  which,  naturally  fertile,  require  proper  treat- 
ment to  make  them  productive.  In  the  little  catechism  which  I  have 
published,  and  which  has  been  republished  in  this  country,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Norton,  you  will  find  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
composition  of  these  three  kinds  of  soils. 

There  is  a  soil  (pointing  to  the  table,  ante  212,)  which  lacks  three 
thing*— -soda,  potash,  and  chlorine.  You  see,  also,  that  here  are  three 
things  of  which  a  trace  only  could  be  found  in  a  certain  soil.  If  I  were 
to  ask  you  how  you  would  make  that  soil  chemically  equal  to  that  in 
the  first  column,  where  the  three  are  present,  you  would  say  at  once» 
put  in  the  three  things  that  are  wanting,  and  thus  make  up  the  deficient 
numbers.  That  is  common  sense.  To  make  the  two  soils  chemically 
equal,  you  have  only  to  add  these  things  that  are  wanting,  in  the  proper 
proportions.    Now,  manure  adds  these  ingredients. 

Here  is  another  soil  which  is  barren.  You  see  here  that  no  less  than 
six  substances  are  missing — half  the  whole  number — potash,  soda,  * 
chlorine,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic  acids.  This  is  a  large  gap; 
and  ordinary  manuring  will  not  make  it  grow  good  crops,  as  it  would 
not  restore  the  chemical  agents  present  in  other  soils.  You  perceive 
also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  consists  of  oxide  of  iron — 81  parts 
in  1,000.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  certain  things  may  be  present 
in  too  large  quantities.  I  could  point  you  to  many  places  in  England 
where  this  is  the  case.  It  is  a  noxious  substance,  which  creeps  in  under 
the  soil,  forming  a  hardpan,  lying  between  the  undier  and  upper  soil, 
and  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  penetrate  it.  If  present  in  such  quan- 
tities,  it  presents  a  great  difficulty,  because  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  excess.  Where  the  soil  is  overcharged  with  salt,  rains  will 
wash  it  out ;  but  this  is  not  affected  by  them.  Nature  does  much  for  us, 
however,  by  carrying  it  down  below  the  surface,  and  thus  points  out 
the  way  which  we  must  take  to  remove  it,  when  necessary.    Thus,  the 
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barrenness'of  a  toil  may  arise  either  from  its  not  contaiaiog  the  proper 
substances,  or  from  containing  some  of  them  in  too  large  quantities. 

Whatjare  the  purposes  served  by  the  substance  of  the  soil?  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  fully  into  this  matter  to-night,  for  it  would  lead  me  into 
too  wide  a  field  ;  but  you  know  a  common  purpose  for  which  soils  are 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  illustrated  by  putting  a  piece  of 
wood  into  a  piece  of  clay,  it  forms  a  basis  in  which  the  plant  may  an- 
chor itself  and  maintain  an  upright  position.  That  is  an  important 
function  of  soils,  though  it  be  only  mechanical.  If  a  plant,  like  barley, 
tends  to  go  down  into  the  earth,  the  soil  must  be  open.  So  with  other 
plants  like  wheat,  which  however,  requires  a  stiffer  soil.  This  is  die 
first  function  of  soils;  a  mechanical  function  entirely.  But  there  are 
others ;  generally  they  feed  the  plant.  This  I  shall  illustrate  particu- 
larly at  our  next  meeting.  B^  I  will  now  call  your  attenticm  to  the 
fact  that  if  you  burn  wood  or  .other  vegetable  matter,  the  ash  will  re- 
main, that  is,  the  inorganic  part.  The  part  that  bums  is  the  organic 
part.    The  inorganic  portion  it  is  the  function  of  the  soil  to  supply. 

Another  function  of  the  soil  is,  th^tt  it  not  only  fixes  and  feeds,  but 
oariies  in  food  to  the  plant.  This  flint  will  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  if 
I  take  potash  and  reduce  the  flint  to  powder  and  put  it  ia,  I  can  dissolve 
it  in  the  potash,  and  when  dissolved  it  looks  as  clear  as  water;  but  it 
will  contain  the  flint  in  solution.  I  will  show  yovi  that  by  a  mechani- 
cal c<^trivanQe  of  this  sort,  the  plant  actually  acquires  and  contains  a 
quantity  of  flint,  and  that  that  being  inaoluble  in  water,  is  by  the  agen- 
cy of  potash,  carried  up  into  the  plant  and  left  there.  This  potash 
puJces  the  silica  soluble.  It  serves  ^  a  car  to  carry  in  the  silica  to  the 
piant,  so  that  the  subntance  of  the  soil  not  only  serves  to  feed  and  root 
the  plant,  but  there  are  things  in  the  soil  which  carry  into  the  plant 
those  substances  which  otherwise  they  could  not  get,  and  leaves  them 
there. 

These  are  the  principal  funaions  of  the  soil.  At  our  next  meetirg  I 
wUl  describe  to  you  others,  which  will  become  more  intelligible  as  I 
open  up  the  composition  of  plants.  But  on  this  subject  allow  me  one 
more  observation.  Take  a  fertile  soil,  however  rich,  and  suppose  it  to 
l^row  crops  for  30  or  even  60  years ;  a  time  will  come  when  it  will  not 
produce  crops.  Every  farmer  knows  that,  and  he  knows  also  how  much 
the  richness  of  the  soil  is  abused.  This  is  called  exhaustion  ;  and  the 
tables  before  you  illustrate  what  it  means.  Suppose  a  soil,  having  the  ' 
composition  of  that  in  the  first  column,  will  grow  crops  without  manure. 
Suppose  one  of  the  kind  in  the  second,  will  grow  crops  with  manure ; 
but  that  they  have  become  barren  by  a  particular  course  of  cropping. 
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and  you  know  that  where  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar  are  cultivated, 
grreat  tracts  of  country  have  become  exhausted.  There  is  also  what  is 
called  general  and  special  exhaustion.  But  this  subject  I  shall  advert 
to  more  particularly  when  I  treat  of  the  application  of  chemistry  to  ma- 
nures. If  I  take  away  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from  a  soil,  it  will 
produce  no  crop.  If  there  was  any  process  by  which  I  could  totally  re- 
move the  phosphoric  acid,  the  soil  would  be  reduced  to  perfect  barren- 
ness. That  would  be  special  exhaustion.  The  loss  could  be  repaired, 
as  general  exhaustion  is,  by  the  addition  of  manures ;  but  the  addition 
of  substances  that  contain  the  one  thing  only^  or  some  other  thing,  is  the 
surest  way  to  give  the  plants  their  supply.  This  subject  of  special  ex- 
haustion will  be  of  use  bye  and  bye,  when  I  consider  how  soils  may  be 
chemically  improved. 

There  are  two  modes  of  improving  soils.  I  have  spoken  of  the  com- 
position of  soils.  You  see  how  they  vary,  and  what  differences  there 
are  in  the  qualities  of  soils,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  equality  of 
soil,  and  what  the  relation  between  these  and  the  chemical  composition 
of  soils.  But  how  are  soils  to  be  improved?  There  are  two  methods, 
the  mechanical  and  the  chemical.  Of  the  mechanical  method  I  shall 
now  speak,  and  of  the  chemical  in  my  last  lecture.  Among  the  various 
mechanical  methods  of  improvement,  there  are  three  principal  kinds. 
The  first  is  deep  ploughing ;  that  in  almost  all  cases  is  found  to  be  im- 
portant and  profitable.  In  all  countries  where  I  have  been,  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  which  I  have  visited,  experience  has  shown  that  the  soil  gen- 
erally is  not  ploughed  to  a  great  depth,  3,  4  or  5  inches  is  almost  the 
maximum  depth  of  exhaustion.  It  is  very  often  the  case,  that  persons 
exhaust  land,  until  they  can  raise  no  more  crops,  and  are  then  compelled 
to  leave.  The  person  who  succeeds  them,  seeing  the  system  of  tillage 
that  has  been  practised,  instead  of  adopting  the  former  system  of  shal- 
low ploughing,  goes  down  deeper  and  turns  up  a  new  soil  altogether. 
Yery  likely  in  this  new  soil,  are  found  accumulated  the  materials  which 
the  other  soil  once  contained.  The  manure  that  has  been  put  on  and 
accumulated  below,  is  turned  up»  and  the  new  comer  gets,  perhaps,  not 
only  a  good  virgin  soil,  but  much  of  the  money  that  the  old  farmer  has 
buried  there.  This  is  no  hypothetical  case.  If  it  were,  I  would  not 
state  it,  for  speculation  and  hypothesis  are  good  for  nothing.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  farmers  of  the  greatest  skill,  and 
who  make  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  you  may 
judge  of  the  skill  of  a  farmer  by  the  number  of  sovereigns  that  he  has 
pocketed  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  it  is  a  very  good  test.  One  of  these 
farmers,  after  hearing  one  of  my  lectures,  in  explanation  of  this  simple 
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principle,  told  me,  that  though  he  lived  so  near  Edinburgh,  the  thing 
had  never  occurred  to  him  before,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  it ;  and  he 
immediately  went  to  work  to  carry  out  the  principle,  and  by  ploughing 
down,  he  had  brought  to  the  surface  a  fresh  soil,  and  was  then  growing 
luxuriant  crops,  where  he  had  thought  the  land  entirely  exhausted. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  true,  that  in  the  under,  or  sub-soil,  there  accumu- 
lates many  substances  which  have  drained  through  from  the  upper  soil, 
which  make  it  full  as  rich  as  the  upper  soil  once  was,  and  that  the  far- 
mer takes  the  cheapest  steps  to  reclaim  poor  land,  exhausted  by  severe 
cropping,  who  ploughs  deep. 

This  must  be  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of  the  sub-soil,  when  turned 
up  and  mixed  with  the  upper.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  ;  but  I  have 
this  remark  to  make ;  that  it  happens  sometimes  that  various  substan- 
ces accumulate  beneath,  which  are  injurious  to  the  plant,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  not  injure  the  upper  soil,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to 
bring  them  up.  There  are  districts  in  my  country,  where  the  sub-soil  is  a 
white  clay,  which  is  so  barren,  that  if  brought  up,  it  might  destroy  the 
upper  soil,  and  therefore  it  is  carefully  avoided.  This  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  proper  not  to  do  so  ;  but  not  an 
unfrequent  resort  with  us,  as  a  means  of  deepening  the  soil,  where  the 
sub-soil  is  impervious  or  noxious,  is  to  cut  it  through,  so  that  the  water 
sinks,  and  as  it  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  the  rain  falls,  filling 
up  all  the  pores  in  the  soil  to  a  certain  point,  which,  with  the  fresh  air, 
effects  a  chemical  action  on  these  substances,  changes  them  chemi- 
cally, and  gives  them  either  a  nourishing  quality,  or  modifies  the  sub- 
soil,  so  that  when  brought  up,  it  will  not  be  injurious  or  noxious  to 
plants. 

This  is  the  object  of  sub-soil  ploughing ;  this  is  common  in  England, 
after  draining  in  stifi*clay  soils.  But  the  practice  is  also  adopted  where 
the  land  has  been  long  drained.  In  Scotland,  the  farmers  plough  from  7 
to  20  inches  deep,  and  experience  has  shown  that  lands  thus  treated, 
not  only  retain  every  thing  put  on  them  in  the  form  of  manure,  but  are 
capable  of  growing  crops  for  a  longer  time  without  exhaustion,  than  if 
they  did  not  plough  so  deep. 
Another  mode,  besides  deep  ploughing  and  sub-soiling,  is  called  thorough 
drainage.  I  have  spoken  of  thorough  drainage,  as  applied  to  large 
areas  ;  also  of  the  drainage  lor  the  removal  of  springs.  The  drainage  of 
lakes  is  going  on  in  Sweden  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  of  springs  in 
Scotland  ;  but  thorough  drainage  is  only  now  begun,  although  probably 
thirty  millions  of  money  have  been  already  expended  in  it. 
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There  are  several  questions  in  regard  to  drainage  which  are  impor- 
tant. What  are  the  effects  of  drainage  on  land,  and  how  these  effects 
are  brought  about  I  How  does  this  system  of  drainage  affect  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  and  in  what  way  does  drainage  pay  him  t  The  first  ef- 
fect of  drainage — for  I  cannot  dwell  upon  them,  but  must  put  them 
down  here  succinctly — is  to  carry  off  all  the  stagnant  or  surface  water ; 
2d,  it  relieves  land  of  water  where  it  accumulates  below,  by  the  filtra- 
tion of  the  rain  through  the  surface  ;  3d,  it  causes  the  rains,  instead  of 
running  over  and  washing  the  land,  to  descend  where  it  falls,  and  this 
is  the  perfection  of  thorough  drainage ;  4th,  as  the  rain  sinks  into  the 
soil,  it  carries  with  it  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  thus  adminis- 
ters new  doses  of  air  to  the  substance  of  the  soil ;  5th,  it  makes  stiff 
soils  more  crumbling,  so  that  this  kind  ef  soil,  instead  of  being  hard  to 
work  after  drainage,  requires  but  half  the  force  to  plow  it ;  6th,  it 
makes  the  soil  warmer.  You  remember  that  I  told  you,  that  evapora- 
tion cools  the  surface  ;  of  course,  if  the  surplus  water  is  carried  off  by 
drainage,  the  soil  is  warmer.  Then  It  also  enables  the  farmer  to  pro- 
seed  to  till  his  land  much  sooner  after  the  rains  fall,  and  thus  get 
ahead  of  ethers  who  do  not  drain  their  lands.  So  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  in  the  open  weather,  he  who  drains  his  land  has  great  advan- 
tage. And  there  is  another  advantage ;  it  benefits  his  neighbor  as  well 
as  himself,  keeping  the  mists  and  fogs  of  his  own  land  from  that  of  his 
neighbor,  while  the  man  who  neglects  this,  injures  his  neighbor  by  the 
converse  process.  Another  point  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  at  which  [ 
will  glance  now,  is  that  by  this  means,  you  compel  nature  to  do  the  ar- 
tifieial  work  of  taking  out  from  the  soil  what  is  injurious  to  it,  much 
more  eheaply  than  it  could  otherwise  be  done.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
importance  of  the  healthiness  of  a  climate..  Among  the  means  of  im- 
proving lands,  this  of  drainage  has  been  attended  with  one  remarkable 
result,  in  contributing  to  human  happiness.  It  happens  that  drainage, 
while  it  has  improred  the  soil,  has  been  the  means  of  improving  the 
health  of  large  districts,  a  result  which  every  benevolent  man  must  con- 
template with  high  satisfaction.  Drainage  is  attended  not  only  with 
these  good  effects,  but  it  gives  the  farmer  larger,  surer  and  more 
valuable  crops.  Land  that  would  once  only  grow  oats,  has  in  this  way 
been  made  to  grow  wheat.  Crops  that  were  uncertain,  have  been 
made  certain,  and  the  product  doubled  in  quantity. 

On  what  land  does  it  do  this  ?  on  wet  lands,  no  doubt ;  but  when 
I  tell  you  that  ii  does  so  not  only  on  wet  lands,  but  on  lands  liable  to  be 
burnt  up  with  the  sun  in  summer,  it  may  excite  surprise.      I  have  a 

uggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  lands  thus  liable  to  be  burnt  up ;  but 
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of  course,  in  making  the  isuggestion,  I  do  aot  intend  that  you  shall  go 
immediately  to  do  it  on  a  large  scale,  but  that  you  should  try  the  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  on  such  land  as  I  haye 
described,  thorough  drainage  has  been  found  the  most  beneficial  of  all 
methods  of  improyement.  In  this  neighborhood,  you  haye  sandy  plains, 
and  you  haye  other  stiff  clay  land.  Now  in  summer,  the  sandy  land 
bears  the  extreme  heat,  better  than  loam,  and  the  loam  better  than 
clay  ;  that  is  the  soil  which  is  most  open,  is  least  acted  on  by  the  sun. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  lands  on  the  plains  of  Athens,  of  which  I  haye 
spoken,  which  is  liable  to  be  burnt  up  by  the  sun. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  seyeral  causes  by  which  this  drought  is  pro- 
duced,  and  how  drainage  affects  it ;  you  will  see  on  what  this  experi- 
ment is  founded.  If  the  soil  is  merely  burnt  up  by  drought,  and  you 
suppose  the  roots  to  descend  only  to  the  depth  of  about  3  inches,  it  is  ob- 
yious  that  the  heat  of  summer  dries  up  the  land  to  the  roots.  But  if 
by  drainage,  you  open  up  the  soil  three  feet  deep,  so  that  the  rain,  instead 
of  flowing  off  the  surface,  descends  through  the  soil,  thus  made  per- 
yious  to  it,  the  roots  will  grow  deeper,  and  while  the  upper  surface  is 
dry,  the  drought  does  not  reach  the  roots,  which  are  thus  enabled  to 
liye  longer  than  they  otherwise  would.  But  there  is  another  singular 
circumstance,  with  reference  to  <soils  that  cpoitain  saline  matter ;  potash 
is  saline  matter.  Th^  water  with  which  it  is  saturated,  comes  to  the 
surface,  find  eyaporates,  and  this  substance  which  is  held  in  solution, 
is  left  on  the  surface,  aud  kills  the  soil.  Prof.  J.  here  stated  that  he 
had  sent  him  a  specimen  of  the  soil  on  the  plains  of  Athens,  for  bis 
examination  and  adyice.  On  these  plains,  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  spring ;  but  as  the  sun  grows  more  scorching,  it  gradually 
withers  and  dies.  Prof.  J.  said  that  knowing  the  character  of  the 
rocks  in  that  region,  and  that  the  sudden  check  to  yegetation,  was  the 
results  of  the  salt  held  in  solution  in  the  soil,  and  left  upon  the  surface 
by  eyaporation  the  remedy  was  simple  and  easy ;  and  that  was  drain- 
age and  ploughing.  So  that  when  the  rain  brought  down  the  salt  from 
the  heights,  it  would  also,  run  away  with  it,  and  not  remain  in  the  soil.  , 
Thus,  you  see,  that  (he  practice  of  draining,  has  been  found  to  succeed, 
where  it  might  haye  been  least  expected ;  and  that  it  is  an  experi- 
ment well  worth  trying.  I  am  sorry  to  detain  you  so  long,  but  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  occupy  a  few  moments,  in  answering  the  question,  will 
drainage  do  in  New- York ;  will  it  pay  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  this  or 
that  county,  for  I  belieye  a  discussion  of  this  question,  has  already 
taken  place,  and  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject,  in  your 
volumes  of  Transactions ;  it  is  a  discussion  highly  creditable  in  itself, 
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and  from  which  I  infer  that  you  have  confidence  that  it  can  be  applied 
with  profit,  to  certain  parts  of  your  State ;  but  some  general  considera- 
tions, may  be  of  use.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  determines  the 
quantity  that  remains.  The  quantity  in  New- York,  is  much  greater 
than  in  Great  Britain ;  yet  we  find  in  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  profitable.  Now,  the  first  question  is,  as  to  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls.  Without  any  other  data,  I  should  say,  that  the 
quantity  here,  renders  it  probable,  that  drainage  would  do  here.  Know- 
ing as  I  do,  the  profit  of  drainage,  where  there  are  but  24  inches  of 
rain,  I  infer  that  where  there  are  40  inches,  thorough  drainage  must 
also  be  profitable. 

The  way  in  which  rain  falls,  is  adso  important,  and  how  many  rainy 
days  there  are  in  a  year«  I  did  not  anticipate  that  I  should  be  drawn  into 
this  pointy  and  cannot  tell  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  New  Brunswick. 
During  four  months,  spent  among  the  practical  agriculturists  there»  and 
after  a  thorough  canvassing  of  the  whole  subject^  I  am  satisfied,  that 
thorough  drainage^  though  expensive,  can  be  safely  recommended.  In 
St.  Johns,  where  it  rains  most,  there  are  74  rainy  days  in  a  year.  In 
New- York,  111 ;  in  Rochester,  115.  Here  is  another  argument  which 
strengthens  the  probability,  that  thorough  drainage,  might  be  resorted 
to  with  profit.  I  do  not  recommend  it,  nor  do  I  want  you  to  adopt  my 
ppinioBS,  because  I  state  ihem  here.  It  was  my  duty  to  go  into  every 
county  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  this  subject.  I  con- 
versed with  the  most  experienced,  practical  men,  in  whose  way  I  was 
thrown.  The  results  are  what  I  now  tell  you ;  that  drainage  has  been 
found  eflcctual,  in  a  country,  where  they  have  less  rain  than  you ; 
where  the  soil  is  not  stronger,  or  heavier  than  yours,  and  where  the 
number  of  rainy  days  is  not  greater  than  at  the  places  I  have  mentioned 
in  your  State.  This,  being  so,  whatever  opinions  you  or  I  may  enter- 
tain, the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  the  83rstem  may  be  tried  with 
eminent  advantage  to  the  practical  farmer ;  and  I  would  say  that  there 
is  a  probability,  that  thorough  drainage  may  be  the  means  of  gradually 
improving  your  soils.  I  think  it  is  worth  while  seriously  to  consider, 
whether  you  may  not  turn  it  to  your  own  individual  advantage,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  wealth  of  all. 
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SELATIONS  OF  CHEMICAL  PHT8I0L06T  TO   THE  PLANT,   AND   THE  MODES   OF 
PEOMOTINO   ITS   GEOWTH. 

Gentlemen  :  There  is  one  aspect  in  which  the  art  of  farming  seems 
exceedingly  simple.  If  you  look  at  the  procedure  of  one  of  those  who  cul- 
tivates the  rich  land  of  the  Genesee  valley,  which  is  a  rich  clay  mixed  up 
with  a  calcareous  gravel,  you  see  the  routine  which  he  pursues  in  the  al- 
ternation of  his  crops,  and  you  observe  that  he  pursues  this  course  regu- 
larly every  third  year,  and  you  may  naturally  infer  that  this  is  a  simple 
art,  requiring  no  mental  exertion  to  carry  on  all  its  details.  It  is  be- 
cause this  art  appears  so  simple,  that  farmers  themselves  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  there  are  any  difficulties  connected  with  it,  that  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  very  little  knowledge  is  necessary  to  prac- 
tice such  an  art ;  that  it  needs  very  little  intellect  or  intelligence,  and 
that  if  a  man  is  fit  for  nothing  else  he  has  brains  enough  for  this.  Be- 
sides the  obvious  effect  which  this  idea  has  upon  the  agricultural  com- 
munity itself,  it  has  its  effect  also  in  lowering  the  character  of  the  agri- 
cultural body  in  the  estimation  of  the  other  professions.  Now,  if  the 
agricultural  body  has  reasons  to  complain  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  in  other  quarters — and  it  prevails  among  us  and  every 
where — it  appears  to  me  that  these  persons  themselves,  that  is  the  class 
of  agriculturists  who  refuse  to  believe  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  this 
art,  such  as  I  have  described,  are  themselves  to  blame  for  a  state  of 
things  of  which  they  complain.  Those  are  really  the  friends  of  the  ag- 
riculturist who  show  that  this  department  of  art  can  be  made  more  cer- 
tain in  its  results  and  more  lucrative  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  natural  knowledge,  and  that  he  is  indeed  the  friend  of 
the  farmer  who  seeks  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  results  of  scientific 
research,  and  to  show  the  world  that  there  is  really  something  compli- 
cated in  this  apparently  simple  art. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  having  reached 
that  stage  in  my  progress  which  brings  this  most  prominently  in  view ; 
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that  is,*  the  relations  of  the  soil  to  the  science  of  Chemistry.  You  will 
recollect  I  showed  you  at  our  last  meeting,  that  the  soil  is  a  complicated 
material,  containing  a  great  many  suhstances,  in  different  proportions, 
and  on  which  proportions  the  quality  of  the  soil  depends.  You  will  re- 
collect that  I  showed  you  that  the  result  of  chemical  research  was  the 
development  of  the  fact  that  all  fertile  soils  contained  a  certain  number 
of  certain  things ;  and  now  I  come  to  show  you  that  all  fertile  soils  do 
and  must  contain  them,  and  that  if  certain  of  these  things  are  wanting 
no  soil  can  be  fertile.  To  show  the  necessity  of  this  I  must  bring  under 
your  notice  the  composition  of  the  plant. 

I  explained  to  you  at  our  last  meeting,  that  if  I  take  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance and  bum  it  nearly  the  whole  of  it  bums  away,  leaving  but  a 
small  quantity.  I  advert  to  this  to  show  you  that  the  same  thing  is 
tme  of  the  soil — as  part  of  the  soil  bums  away,  and  a  part  of  every 
plant — but  a  certain  quantity  of  eaoh  is  left  behind.  Both  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  combustible  and  incombustible  matter.  In  both,  the 
first  is  organic,  the  second  inorganic,  or  mineral  matter.  But  they  dif- 
fer in  this,  that  the  part  of  the  soil  that  bums  away  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  whole  mass,  while  in  a  plant  the  converse  is  the  case  ; 
the  largest  portion  of  the  plant  bums  away ;  so  much  greater  is  the 
combustible  portion  of  it.  [Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  a  table  showing  the 
different  quantities  of  ash  left  after  burning  different  vegetable  substan- 
ces, wood,  wheat,  straw,  hay,  tobacco,  Sec]  Thus  you  perceive,  said 
he,  that  in  the  case  of  the  plant,  first,  the  quantity  of  mineral  or  incom- 
bustible matter  is  less  than  in  the  soil,  and  second,  that  the  quantity  of 
combustiblf  or  organic  matter  is  greater.  Now,  as  the  plant  consists  so 
largely  of  combustible  matter,  in  order  that  we  may  know  something  of 
it,  I  must  make  you  acquainted  with  some  substances  of  which  I  have 
not  yet  spoken,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  not  only  what  I  have 
to  say  to*night,  but  at  our  next  meeting.  The  part  of  a  plant  that  bums 
away  contains  six  different  things,  in  different  proportions — one  or  two 
of  them  in  large  proportions.  This,  [holding  up  a  piece  of  it,]  is  com- 
mon wood  charcoal.  If  wood  is  ignited  and  closed  from  the  access  of 
air,  it  becomes  charcoal.  It  contains  all  the  mineral  or  incombustible 
matter  of  the  plant.  This  eharcoal,  therefore,  is  a  material  representa- 
tion of  carbon.  There  are  various  forms  of  carbon,  the  diamond  is  one. 
But  carbon  is  one  of  four  or  five  other  substances  which  constitute  the 
combustible  or  organic  portion  of  plants,  and  forms  far  the  largest  por^ 
tion  of  it.  Another  substance  is  oxygen ;  a  third  hydrogen ;  a  fourth 
ni^gen ;  a  fifth  sulphur ;  a  sixth  phosphoras. 

Take  any  one  plant,  and  the  part  that  bums  away  contains  these  six 
different  elements ;  but  there  are  certain  plants  that  do  not  contain  all 
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of  them.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  three  different  kinds  of  air. 
Here  are  three  bottles  containing  these  different  kinds  of  air.  There  is  no 
apparent  difi*erence  in  point  of  color,  nor  have  they  any  smell ;  you 
cannot  distinguish  them  by  these  senses.  But  a  very  simple  implement 
enables  us  to  do  so.  This  little  taper  serves  the  purpose  of  a  new  sense 
to  us.  I  do  not  know  which  of  these  contains  hydrogen,  which  oxygen, 
or  which  nitrogen ;  but  this  lighted  taper  will  soon  tell  me. 

Prof.  J.  here  put  the  taper  into  the  bottle  containing  nitrogen,  and  it 
was  extinguished ;  he  then  re*lighted  it,  and  put  it  into  another,  that  con- 
taining oxygen,  and  it  burned  brightly;  next,  he  put  it  into  the  third 
containing  hydroge(n,  and  there  was  a  slight  explosion,  which  put  out  the 
taper,  leaving,  however,  the  snuff*,  which  ignited  again,  when  it  was 
withdrawn — the  gas  itself  burning — and  which  ignited  also  when  placed 
in  the  oxygen.  This,  then,  sadd  he,  enables  me  to  distinguish  these 
three  gases.  This,  in  which  the  taper  kindles  and  bums  brightly  and 
Te*kindles,*  is  oxygen ;  this,  which  takes  fire  iuelf,  is  hydrogen ;  thisi 
which  extinguishes  the  taper,  is  nitrogen.  These  three  substances,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen  and  nitrogen  exist  in  plants  in  different  proportions,  not  in 
the  shape  of  air,  but  in  a  solid  form.  We  cannot  imitate  it ;  but  they 
do  assume  this  form  naturally.  Sulphur,  yon  know  exists  in  small 
quantities  in  plants,  and  phosphorus  in  a  still  smaller  quantity.  Now, 
these  substances  compose  the  orgaxiic  part  of  plants,  or  that  part  which 
burns  away.  But  where  does  the  plant  get  these  things  of  which  it  c<m- 
sists  so  largely  I  the  carbon  comes  partly  from  the  air,  and  partly  from 
the  soil ;  oxygen  partly  from  the  air  and  soil ;  hydrogen  mostly  from  the 
soil ;  nitrogen  altogether  from  the  soil ;  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  alto- 
gether from  the  soil.  Oxygen  abd  hydrogen  compose  water,  and  the 
plant  gets  them  either  from  the  rain,  or  from  the  water  in  the  soil ;  caf- 
bon  it  gets  partly  from  the  air  and  partly  from  the  soil.  Now  thai  you 
may  understand  how  it  is  that  plants  derive  these  things  from  the  nk 
and  soil,  I  must  make  you  acquainted  with  another  substance. 

If  I  take  a  piece  of  limestone,  reduce  it  to  powder,  put  it  iato  a  ves- 
sel, pour  on  it  first  a  little  water,  and  then  an  acid,  as  nitric  acid,  it  will 
boil  up,  or  effervesce.  This  boiling  up  or  effervescence  is  produced  by 
the  evolution  of  a  kind  of  air  which  produces  these  bubbles.  In  this 
kind  of  air,  the  taper  will  be  extinguished.  It  therefore  corresponds  in 
this  particular  with  the  gas  called  nitrogen,  in  one  of  these  bottles. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  between  these  two  gases  I  It  is  in  this  way : 
If  I  undertake  to  pour  the  nitrogen  into  this  glass,  I  cannot  do  it ;  if  I 
undertake  to  pour  it  on  this  candle,  it  has  no  effect  upon  it;  but  if  I  take 
the  gas  which  produces  this  effervescence  and  pour  it  into  the  glass,  I 
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can  fill  It,  and  Uiough  the  glats  appears  to  be  emptf,  it  will  be  found  ta 
be  fall  of  it»  for  if  I  pot  the  taper  into  it,  the  blaxe  will  be  immediatelj 
extinguished.  There  is,  therefore,  this  marked  difierence  between  the 
two  gases :  the  one,  the  carbon,  can  be  poured  out  into  another  yeeseli 
because  it  is  heavier  than  common  air ;  but  the  nitrogen  which  is  light* 
er,  cannot  be  poured  out ;  but  it  will  rise.  Hence  the  extingbishiteitt 
of  the  taper  is  no  test  of  the  piesenoe  of  carbonic  acid  or  nitrogen ;  but 
they  are  distinguished  altogether  by  their  comparative  weight.  Com/* 
mon  air  is  compoaed  of  79  parts  of  nitrogen  to  21  parts  of  oxygen,  or 
nearly — carbonic  acid  constituting  about  4-100  of  it.  This  small  quaa* 
City  of  carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  air,  and  from  this  small  quantity,  plants 
derive  all  the  carbonic  acid  which  they  get  from  the  air. 

How  do  they  take  it  in  ?  I  showed  you  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  covered  with  an  immense  num- 
ber  of  minute  pores,  and  that  these  pores  vaiy  according  to  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  the  plants  live.  They  draw  in  through  these 
pores,  carbonic  acid  during  the  day,  but  not  during  the  night.  The 
rery  great  number  of  leaves  and  surfaces  thus  presented  to  the  air,  eip 
atUes  the  plant  to  draw  from  it  the  minute  portion  ef  carbonic  acid  nMp 
cessary  to  its  growth.  This  is  one  of  the  wonderful  things,  ef  -whieb 
nature  is  full.  You  eana^  hm  be  astonished  to  find,  that  this  nevet 
eeasing  i^peration  is  going  ferwaid,  and  that  the  eountleae  leaves  ef 
ylanta,  whidi  seem  to  as  as  intended  merely  for  tlw  ornamem  ef  Creeii 
and  to  gnttify  the  eye,  by  their  ^lerpetval  metien,  as  the  wfaids  pass 
Ihsough  them,  are  actually  necessary  to  enable  the  plants  to  extract  PtoM 
die  air,  or  to  drink  in  the  element  se  niecessary  to  their  growth  and 
maturity. 

I  shall,  at  the  next  meeting,  draw  your  attention  to  the  substaneea 
axktfeg  HI  plants ;  that  is  to  say,  T  shall  %how  you  that  wood  contain* 
these  elementary  fltibstances— carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen— 
btttlbat  it  does  not  contain  them  in  the  states  in  which  I  have  exhibited 
them  here,  but  in  a  diflbrent  form,  and  I  shaill  also  show  you  that  the 
plant  consists  of  other  substances,  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence 
as  such.  For  instance,  this  piece  of  wood,  (holding  up  a  rod)  consists 
of  what  we  call,  woody  fibre,  mostly.  The  stalk  or  straw  of  wheat,  and 
grain,  contains  more  than  one  kind  of  matter ;  so  the  seeds  of  plants, 
such  as  linseed,  contain  oil,  among  other  things ;  so  that  we  have  all 
these  things,  growing  in  plants,  in  the  wood,  in  the  seeds,  &c. 

At  the  next  meeting,  I  shall  again  call  your  attention  to  the  functiona 
ef  the  leaf,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  leaf  acquires  carbon  from  the 
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atmosphere,  in  order  to  explain  the  functions  of  animal  life,  and  to 
•how  how  these  functions  are  related.  I  cannot  do  this  now,  because  I 
must  introduce  new  names  and  things,  and  because  the  subject  comes 
in  more  strictly  in  connection  with  the  next  lecture.  But  I  may  make 
one  observation  here  in  relation  to  these  substances,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
derived  from  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  compose  wa- 
ter ;  that  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  the  soil  in  various  forms,  and  that 
that  is  one  form  in  which  it  is  taken  in  by  plants,  but  not  so  universally 
as  some  have  supposed.  There  is  one  form  in  which  nitrogen  exists, 
and  that  is  in  ammonia  or  common  hartshorn.  The  nitrogen,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  is  often  taken  in,  in  this  form,  though 
not  universally ;  and  though  it  exists  in  plants,  in  small  quantities,  yet 
it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  to  the  existence  of  human  and 
animal  life.    Thus  much  of  the  organic  parts  of  plants. 

I  pass  on  to  the  inorganic  parts  of  plants ;  and  here  I  shall  show  you 
the  necessity  of  those  mineral  substances  of  which  I  spoke  at  our  last 
meeting.  If  you  take  the  ash  of  wood,  or  of  any  plant,  and  submit  it 
to  the  same  chemical  examination  to  which  I  submitted  that  part  of  the 
•oil  remaining  after  being  burnt,  you  will  find  what  the  chemist  telb 
you,  that  this  ash  consists,  not  of  one  or  two  substances,  but  of  eight  or 
tan.  It  will  be  found  that  the  soil  and  the  plant  contain  the  same  sub- 
stances ;  the  only  one  not  in  the  plant  being  alumina.  What  is  thd 
Auction  of  alumina  in  tho  soil  ?  Its  mechanical  function  is  to  anchor 
the  plant.  Tenacity  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Some  plants  grow 
ia  mere  Sfind,.  but  the  great  majority  of  them  require  a  certain  degree  of 
tenacity  in  the  soil,  which  is  obtained  by  mixing  silica  with  clay.  This 
alumina  being  clay,  explains  why  it  is  that  it  is  not  in  the  plant,  but 
only  in  the  soil.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  plant  but  gives  tenacity  to 
the  soil,  which  is  necessary  to  retain  the  plant.  Take  any  plant,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  this  ash,  and  this  ash  you  will  find  contains  all 
these  substances,  some  in  larger,  some  in  smaller  quantities.  To  show 
the  composition  of  the  ash  of  different  plants,  Prof.  J.  referred  to  the  ta- 
bles exhibiting  the  composition  of  the  ash  and  straw  of  dififerent  phmts. 
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There  jou  will  see  that  all  these  different  substances  present  in  th« 
soil  are  also  present  in  the  plant,  but  the  proportions  differ.  You  wilt 
observe  that  in  the  ash  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  potash  exists  in 
the  proportion  of  about  23-100,  whereas,  ip  ihe  soil,  the  same  ingre- 
dient is  present  in  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion.  So  with  phos- 
phoric acid ;  it  constitutes  nearly  half  the  ash  4>f  the  grains,  whereas  in 
the  soil  it  is  exceedii^Iy  small.  Now,  this  phosphoric  acid,  though  pre* 
sent  in  small  quantities  in  the  soil,  is  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants  that  they  are  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  it.  Now, 
[pointing  to  the  table  exhibiting  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  straw,]  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  a^aw  contains  -but  a  sioall  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Potash  in  Indian  corn  is  very  like  tbat  in  wheat.  The  straw  of 
wheat  contains  a  large  proportion  o{  ailica^;  the  ash  of  grain  a  large 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  ri^esas  the  plants  grow,  while 
the  siliceous  matter  comes  in  by  (he  roots  and  lodges  itself  in  the  straw* 
We  see  similar  diflbrences  if  we  look  at  tl^e  o^mposition  of  the  ash  of 
our  green  crops,  as  t|ie  turnip  and  potato j  the  potato  is  more  than  half 
potash,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  small  compared  with  that  in  the 
grains.  In  short,  every  plant,  taken  an  p,  whole^  contains  these  things 
in  proportions  different  from  «ny  other  plfint;  i^nd  plants  of  different 
kinds  or  families  differ  materially.  So  different  parts  of  the  same  plant 
contain  these  substances  in  different  proportions.  What  is  the  infer- 
ence from  all  this?  Suppose  fi  plant  to  be  growing;  it  must  get  from 
the  soil  those  substances  which  it  most  requires*  If,  in  forming  the 
flower  and  perfecting  the  seed,  these  aubetances  must  flow  up  readily, 
and  the  soil  must  furnish  them  in  sufficient  quantities,  or  the  plant  must 
cease  to  grow  rapid^,  this  ahows  the  practical  applications  or  results 
that  we  shall  arrive  at — to  which  praciical  men  have  not  yet  done — but 
which  when  we  sht^llhave  reached  a  system  of  refined  Agriculture  will 
enable  us  more  intelligently  to  adapt  our  jnodes  of  ^cultivation  to  the 
growth  of  plants;  and  to  that  we  shall  come  bye-and-bye.  But  to  the 
practical  application  of  these  facts.  First,  you  aee  what  plants  grow 
better  in  some  soils  than  in  others ;  that  if  plants  grow  well  on  a  given 
soil,  it  must  be  because  thftt  soil  supplies  the  wanip  of  the  plant.  Now» 
some  soils  contain  very  little  phosphoric  acid ;  if  the  ^il  contains  muck 
potash  and  you  put  upon  it  a  plant  requiring  little,  it  will  not  grow  well, 
whereas,  if  you  put  upon  it  another  plant  requiring  a  great  deal,  it  will 
grow  well. 

When  speaking  of  the  relations  of  Geolojgy  to  Agriculture,  I  showed 
you  that  the  kind  of  trees  growing  upon  different  tracts  of  land  indica* 
ted  differences  of  soil-nliflerences  arising  from  the  geological  conform 
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matioti  of  the  country,  but  they  are  in  reality  the  resah  of  chemical  dl^^ 
fcrences,  ot  of  differences  of  materials  that  enter  into  the  soik,  and* 
which  determine  the  trees  that  grow  upon  it«  So  with  crops ;  if  you* 
select  any  soil  and  undertake  to  grow  plants  there,  for  a  tim'e  they  wflt 
grow  well)  just  in  proportion  as  the  soil  contains  what  the  plant  required 
in  greater  or  less  abundance.  If  it  requires  a  particular  substance  itf* 
large  quantities^  the  continual  growth  of  it  will  exhiust  the  soil.  ti€t 
me' explain  this  word  exhaust.  (Suppose  you  plant  green  crops,  as  the 
potato,  for  years  in  succession,  without  adding  anything  to  the  soil,'  if 
the  crops  are  large,  you  will  take  a  large  quantity  of  potash,  particular^ 
ly  from  the  soil ;  besides  taking  out  a  portion  of*  other  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  soil,  it  selects  this  potash  in  large  quantities.  After  cropping 
for  a  long  time,  the  latid  will  cease  to  grow  the  potato,  because  of  the' 
exhaustion  of  the  potash.  This  is  what  is  called  special  exhaustion^ 
that  is,  there  may  be  enough  of  other  substances  left  to  grow  the  pota> 
to%  Hence>  in  many  instances,  the  addition  of  wood  ash  has  been  found 
to  be  a  simple  mode  of  making  the  soil  grow  the  potato.  Now,  sup?" 
pose  in  a  case  of  exhaustion,  that  you  introduce  a  crop  that  contains  or 
requires  but  little  potash  or  much  phosphoric  acid  and  alternate  this  crop 
with  the  root  crops,  it  is  obvious  that  the  soil  will  hold  out  longer,  be* 
cause  in  that  case,  you  do  not  draw  so  constantly  on  any  one  substance 
in  the  soil.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  most 
skilful  rotation  is  that  which  is  governed  by  these  rules.  Thus  you  see 
iMe  meaning  of  the  two  terms,  gteoeral  and  special  exhaustion.  Land 
is  gerieratly  exhattntti  where  this  alternation  is  pursued  for  a  long  serieir 
of  years,  and  will  remain  so  until  all  those  things  are  added  which  have 
been  taken  from  it,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed  the  plant.  If  I  grow 
one  crop  continually,  and  that  crop  requires  one  thing  to  be  present  in 
the  soil  in  large  quantities,  I  exhaust  it  of  that  one  thing  only,  and*  I  can 
add  that  and*  restore  the  soil,  if  I  know' what  that  is.  This  is  the  great 
object  of  the  researches  and  labors  of  science  in  this  direction — a  kind 
of  labor  requiring  more  study  than  you  can  well  understand  at  a  ^nce. 
The  gt^t  object  is  to  understand' what  a  plant  lakes  from  the  soil  and 
what  to  pat  in  to  bring  it  back  again. 

Prof.  J.  illustrated  this  point  by  showing  that  a  system  of  cropping 
might  be  adopted,  which  would  lead  to  a  partial  exhaustion  of  the  8oil« 
and  whteh  it  was  vain  to  try  to  bring,  back  again  by  ordinary^  manure, 
but  which  could  be  easily  restored,  and  without  aAy  great  expense, 
by  applying  to  the  soil,  the  substances  which  must  have  been  taken  from 
it  by  that  system  of  cropping.  Let  me  draw  youi  attention,  said 
he,  to  a  fact  familiar  to  you,  in  this  country  where  there  is  little 
intercourse  with  the  large   towns,  and  where  the  fanner  raises  or 
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makes  ererything  at  home — ^his  soap,  candles,  &c.  In  making 
soap  for  instance,  you  know  that  the  wood  ash  is  essential ;  but  the  far- 
mer, whom  I  have  described,  does  not  take  the  ash  of  soft  wood,  but  of 
hard  wood ;  he  will  tell  you,  that  his  reason  is,  that  there  is  no  potash 
injhe  ash  of  pine,  and  so  it  is  in  reality.  Prof.  J.  went  on  to  state  the 
quantity  of  potash  contained  in  the  ash  of  different  woods,  adding,  that 
the  ash  of  those  trees  which  contain  most  potash,  is  the  ash  of  those 
which  grow  in  soils  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  potash.  To- 
bacco is  a  crop  that  contains  much  mineral  matter.  Suppose  an  acre  to 
yield  800  lbs.  of  tobacco.  These  800  lbs.  contain  about  160  lbs.  of 
mineral  matter,  which  is  carried  off*  as  it  were,  by  this  kind  of  crop, 
and  which  will  ultimately  exhaust  the  soil  specially.  You  may  think 
it  remarkable,  that  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  first,  wheat,  then  turnips^ 
then  barley,  then  clover,  then  wheat  again,  a  very  common  rotation, 
mineral  matter  may  be  carried  off  to  the  extent  of  1300  lbs.  per  acre, 
you  would  naturally  suppose  that  this  would  exhaust  it  more  than  to- 
bacco, which  in  4  years  carries  off  600  lbs.  per  acre ;  but  here  is  the 
difference :  we  do  not  sell  off  the  straw  ;  we  return  that  to  the  land  in 
the  form  of  manure,  and  by  this  means,  the  yearly  loss  is  confined  ta 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  grain  ;  the  grain  contains  only  83  lbs. 
for  4  years;  whereas  tobacco  carries  off  600.  Of  course,  tobacco  ex- 
hausts the  soil  far  sooner ;  that,  I  repeat,  is  special  exhaustion,  and 
knowing  what  tobacco  carries  off,  we  can  supply  it.*    One  other  ob- 

•  We  give  an  tnaljrtity  taken  from  Prof.  Johntton't  leetnret,  2d  edition,  of  th* 
tih  of  the  tobacco  leaf,  and  the  composition  of  a  special  manure  for  tobacco: 

Potash, 12.14 

Soda, - 0.07 

Lime, 46.10 

Magnesia,' 13.09 

Chlorideof  sodium, 3.40 

Chloride  of  potassium, • •  • .  •  •       3.98 

Phosphate  of  iron, 5M 

Phosphate  of  lime, •  •  • 1.49 

Bolnhateoflime, 6.86 

tliUm. 8»0I 

lOUOO 

All  the  ingredients  which  are  necessary  to  replace  100  lbs.  of  the  ash  of  tobaoo# 
learei,  are  present  in  the  following  mixture: 

Bone  dust,  sulphuric  acid,    231bt. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  (dry,) 31  Ibe. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  (dry,) 61bt. 

do            magnesia, 25  lbs. 

do           lime,  (Chalk,) OOlbs. 

144  lbs. 
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seryatioD,  as  to  the  particular  operation  of  this.  You  see  how  a  knowl* 
edge  of  what  the  plant  takes  from  the  soil,  is  necessary  to  know  what 
is  the  nature  of  exhaustion,  and  what  to  put  into  the  soil  to  hring 
it  back  again  so  far  as  mineral  matter  is  concerned.  The  organia 
matter  plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  plants,  but  I  do  not 
speak  of  that  now.  But  you  see  how  a  knowledge  of  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances taken  out  by  a  series  of  crops  enables  us  to  show  what  to  put 
in.  But  it  does  more ;  it  enables  us  to  prepare  manure  which  shall 
contain  all  the  mineral  matters  that  the  crops  have  taken  out,  and  to 
make  special  manures  adapted  to  special  cases.  I  hare  prepared  tablet 
of  special  manures  thus  adapted,  in  order  to  restore  to  the  soil  what  the 
crops  have  taken  from  it.  This  is  important,  for  it  points  out  how  to 
manufacture  what  a  farmer  wants  to  promote  the  growth  of  any  crop* 
and  to  restore  land  to  fertility  which  has  been  exhausted.  I  do  not  pur* 
sue  this  matter  further.  I  think  I  hare  shown  you  illustrations  enough 
to  satisfy  you  of  the  value  of  the  application  of  refined  chemical  re- 
search to  the  plant,  and,  that  though  complicated,  they  have  a  practical 
bearing  on  the  every  day  business  of  the  farmer,  and  to  show  yon 
how  many  kindred  branches  of  science  have  been  actually  brought  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  pecuniary  profit  of  his  pursuit. 

At  our  next  meeting  I  shall  show  you  how  science  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock,  and  shall  present  to  yon 
considerations  on  this  topic  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  you ;  and 
jon  will  then  see  that  this  wide  field  of  science,  over  which  the  prac- 
tical farmer  may  travel  with  advantage,  becomes  wider  and  wider  with 
•very  step  that  he  takes. 
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Gbntlexsn:  The  sqbject  which  I  propose  to  introdace  this  eTening, 
b  an  exceedingly  wide  one»  ay  indeed  I  may  say  of  all  the&ubjects  q£ 
which  I  hare  treated.  At  the  aame  time,  I  think  the  points  I  shall  be. 
able  to  present  this  evening  are  so  plain  and  intelligible  that  you  can 
•ee  plainly  the.  width  of  the  subjects  of  which  Itreat.  Ton  will  recoK 
lect  that  at  our  last  meeting  I  presented  to  you  the  composition  of  thar 
elementary  part  of  the  plant ;  and  I  showed  you,  that  if  you  take  anj; 
part  of  a  (flant  and  burn  it,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  burns  awaj; 
that  the  part  that  burns  away  consists  of  four  elementary  substances^ 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  These  three  last  being  difr 
ferent  kinds  of  air.  I  showed  you*  also,  how  they  differed  and  how. 
they  were  to  be  distinguished.  It  is  necessary  to  re-introduce  thts^  ta 
make  you  acquainted  with  what  is  called  the  ultimate  composition  of 
the  organic  parts  of  plants,  animals  and  soils.  I  wish  to  make  use  of 
these  words,  and  unless  previously  explained  you  would  not  be  able  to 
follow  them.  First,  I  draw  your  attention,  not  to  the  elementary  con* 
•tituents  of  plants,  but  to  the  substances  that  exist  in  the  plants  which 
we  eat;  for  example,  the  great  mass  of  this  rod  consists  of  woody  fibre; 
then,  if  you  take  a  grain  of  ground  wheat  you  know  that  it  contains 
much  starch ;  that  is  another  substance  that  the  plant  produces.  The 
sugar  cane  produces  sugar ;  this  sugar  exists  in  all  plants.  These  sub* 
stances  all  consist  of  the  elementary  bodies  spoken  of.  There  is  no  ni* 
trogen  in  these  I  mention,  but  others  contain  it.  Now,  of  the  crops  we 
cultivate  these  three  substances,  woody  fibre,  starch  and  sugar  consti- 
tute a  very  large  proportion.  But  before  I  show  you  of  what  they  con- 
sist, and  in  what  proportions,  I  must  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  the 
important  substances  existing  in  the  plants  which  we  cultivate  for  food. 

If  you  take  a  quantity  of  wheat  flour  and  make  it  into  a  dough,  and 
at  this  dough  on  a  piece  of  muslin,  tied  over  a  glass  and  pour  water 
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on  it,  ihe  wattr  will  pass  through  the  muslin  in  a  milky  form.  If  ywi 
eontiaae  the  process  until  the  water  passes  through  quite  clear,  a  sub" 
•Cance  will  remain,  which  the  chemists  call  gluten.  The  milky  rab-^ 
fltmce  which  passes  through  the  muslin,  falls  to  the  bottom  in  theshap» 
of  a  white  powder — that  is  starch-^thus  T  separate  wheat  flour  into 
starch  and  gluten.  Now,  this  gluten  contains  all  four  of  the  elementary) 
bodies  I  have  named— it  contains  about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen-^heaeev 
the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  of  great  importance  in  the  growth  of 
wheat«  Take  any  Tegetable  substance — the  straw  of  wheat  or  of  this 
piece  of  wood  ;  and  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fibrous  substaose 
caUfid  woody  fibre— that  exists  in  all  plants.  If  you  take  this  glutea 
aad  put  it  into  spirits  of  wine  and  heat  it,  you  can  extract  from  it.» 
quantity  of  oil.  So  with  Indian  com,  or  oatSi  and  from  the  stalk  and 
straw  of  either  you  can  extract  more  or  less  oil.  We  have  then,  first 
of  all,  the  woody  fibre,  we  have  starch,  and  gluten,  and  oil ;  these  four 
are  important  to  the  nourishment  of  animals  and  exist  in  all  plants. 
But  before  showing  the  importance  of  these  substances  to  the  growing 
animal,  I  must  show  you  the  proportions  in  which  they  exists. 

Jlveragfi  composUicn  of  100  parts  qftke  more  common  graim 
rootsy  and  grasses^  4rc. 


Water. 


Hutk  or 

woody 

fibre. 


Starch, 

Olntan  al* 

Fatty 

sum  ft 

bumen. 

matter 

•agar. 

&c. 

65 

10toJ9 

2to4 

60 

12  to  15 

2to3 

60 

14tol» 

6to7 

60 

10  to  15 

3to4 

70 

12 

6ta9 

60 

8 

0.4 

75 

7 

0.7 

40 

24.28 

2.3 

SO 

24 

2.1 

18 

2.0 

0.3 

9 

1.6 

0.3 

10 

1.5 

0.4 

11 

2.0 

t 

40 

7.1 

2to6 

40 

9.3 

3to6 

46 

12:8 

1.5 

36 

1.3 

0.8? 

30 

1.3 

2  to  31 

80 

1.3 

t' 

38 

1.3 

? 

62 

1       8.0 

1.7 

Saline 
matter. 


Wheats 

Bhrley, 

Gate, 

Itye, 

^fjklian  oom^ 
Bnekwheat... 
Uee^ 


Peat, 

PotAtoefy 

Tarnlpt, 

Carrots, • 

Maaret  Wurtxel, 
Meadow  bay,... 

CUover  hay, 

Pea  ttraw, 

QU  •tt^w, 

Wheat  straw,... 
Barley  ilrawy.... 

Kye  ttraw, 

iSdian  corn  tCalkt 


16 
15 

12 

14 

15 

18 

14 

14 

76 

88 

8S 

86 

14 

14 

10  to  15 

12 

12  to  15 

12  to  16 

12  to  15 

12 


15 

16 

20 

10  to  20 

6 

26 

8 

8.11 

9 

4 

2 

8. 

2 

30 

25 

25 

45 

60 

60 

45 

25 


2 
3 

4 
2 

i* 
? 

3 
1 
4^ 


4  to  4^ 
l|to2' 

dtolO 
9 

4to8 
6 
0 
6 
4 

3to7 


Some  of  the  above  numbert,  are  approximationt,  only,  etpeoiaUy  the  fatty  mat- 
tat,  which  it  very  uncertain,  ami  the  buckwheat. 

This  table  contains  all  we  know  of  the  composition  of  eiopa^ 
jpu  see  that  there  is  water  in  all  this  food.  Wheat  contains  16 
per  cent  of  water,  the  turnip   from  88  to  90  per  cent-— showing  th^ 

•9^or  an  antlytii  of  Indian  com,  by  J.  ff.  Salivary,  tee  tVantactiont  of  184& 
p.  878. 
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difierence  between  grain  and  roots.  The  next  column  represents  th« 
woody  Ebre  which  animals  cannot  digest,  and  in  which  there  is  no  nour- 
ishment. This  in  wheat  and  otker  grains  varies  from  10  to  20  per  cenl 
Here  are  starch  and  sugar.  Wheat  contains  about  56  per  cent  of  starch ; 
and  here  I  must  speak  of  this  substance,  for  it  affords  us  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  animal,  espe- 
cially to  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  again  of  the  animal  to  the  life  of 
the  plant.  About  half  the  weight  of  wheat  consists  of  starch.  So  with 
barley,  Indian  corn,  rice,  peas  and  beans.  Then  all  grains  contain  a 
substance  analogous  to  gluten,  but  varying  in  this,  that  all  do  not  con- 
tain the  same  quantity.  Of  this  gluten,  there  exists  in  flour  from  10  to 
19  per  cent,  in  barley  from  12  to  15^  in  oats  from  14  to  19,  in  rye  15, 
in  Indian  corn  12,  in  rice  8,  in  buck  wheat  8,  in  beans  and  peas  from  24 
to  2S,  which  is  much  more  than  is  contained  in  any  of  the  grains,  and 
hence  these  produce  the  greatest  eflect  upon  certain  functions  of  animal 
life.  In  the  potato  and  the  turnip  it  is  very  small,  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
turnip  consist  of  water.  Pea  straw  is  very  rich  in  it ;  all  other  straws 
are  comparatively  poor.  Wheat  and  barley  have  little  oil,  oats  from  five 
to  seven  per  cent,  Indian  corn  five  to  nine,  beans  and  peas  from  two  to 
three  per  cent.  Therefore  these  latter  are  deficient  in  oil.  You  find, 
going  down,  the  quantity  is  small  in  the  roots.  So  with  the  straws,  they 
contain  but  little  oil.  Prof.  J.  here  pointed  to  a  diagram,  showing  th« 
quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  ash  of  difl^erent  straws.  Now  there  or* 
two  things  of  whichlmust  remind  you:  1st,  that  of  all  these  different 
kinds  and  forms  of  matter  which  exist  in  all  plants,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions, gluten,  starch  and  oil  are  largest  in  the  grains.  Starch  is  the 
largest  in  the  grains,  gluten  larger  in  the  grains  than  in  the  straws,  ex- 
cept pea  straw,  and  is  largest  of  all  in  the  beans  and  peas.  Oil  or  fat 
is  greater  in  the  seeds,  and  especially  certain  seeds,  cultivated  for  food, 
greater  in  the  oat  and  Indian  corn  than  in  other  plants.  Linseed  I  sha)! 
speak  of,  though  this  is  cultivated  for  the  oil  and  not  for  food,  yielding 
about  60  per  cent  of  it.  Now  these  substances  exist  in  all  foods  in  dif- 
ferent quantities,  fiut  how  are  these  substances  formed  in  the  plant  I 
where  does  the  plant  get  them  ?  This  inquiry  renders  it  necessary  for 
me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  a  principle  of  great  importance  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  relations  of  different  kinds  of  animated  na- 
ture, one  to  another,  the  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  soil  and  of  the  soil 
to  the  animal.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  introduce  some  interesting 
substances  existing  in  the  soil  from  which  plants  are  enabled  to  build  up, 
these  kinds  of  food.  But  I  will  remind  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  of 
an  experiment  made  at  our  last  meeting.    I  took  a  little  limestone  and 
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poured  on  it  a  quantity  of  acid ;  I  now  repeat  that  experiment.  The  ef* 
ferrescence  is  owing  to  the  evolution  of  a  kind  of  air  called  carbonic 
ftdd  gas,  one  property  of  which  was  that  it  extinguished  a  taper  when 
put  in  it ;  another  was,  that  it  could  be  poured  out  from  one  vessel  into 
another;  it  is  called  acid,  because  in  reality  it  is  sour  to  the  taste. 
This  carbonic  acid  consists  of  two  of  the  elementary  substances  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  carbon  and  oxygen.  This  carbon  exists  in  plants 
and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  wood,  as  the  gluten  and  starch  and  fat 
do,  of  the  seed. 

Perhaps  you  will  recollect  that  I  explained  the  structure  of  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  showed  how  the  under  side,  particularly,  was  studded 
with  numerous  pores  or  apertures,  through  which  the  plant  sucked  in 
certain  substances  from  the  air.  I  t<^d  you  at  our  last  meeting,  that 
the  leaves  of  plants,  spreading  through  the  air  and  exposing  the  large 
surfaces  to  it,  sucked  in  this  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  exists  in  the  at- 
mosphere  in  a  rery  small  proportion.  This  table,  (pointing  to  a  dia- 
gram) represents  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  exists  in 
the  atmosphere.  You  will  see  that  but  one  gallon  of  this  air  exists  in 
2,500  gallons  of  atmospheric  air.  The  leaves  of  plants,  through  these 
little  pores,  suck  out  this  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  in  order  that  after 
undergoing  certain  chemical  changes,  it  may  serve  to  build  up  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plant. 

What  are  these  chemical  changes  ?  The  plant  sucks  in  the  carbon 
as  long  as  the  sun  shines.  This  carbonic  acid  gas  consists  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  the  plant  sucks  it  in  while  the  sun  shines ;  but  the 
leaves,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suck  in  the  carbonic  acid,  dis- 
charge very  nearly  as  much  oxygen,  as  they  take  in  of  oxygen  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid ;  that  is,  if  the  leaf  sucks  in  a  given  volume  of 
the  two  gases  combined,  it  discharges  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  which  it 
contains,  and  retains  the  carbon ;  therefore,  the  function  of  the  leaf  is 
JU)  suck  in  carbonic  acid  and  throw  off*  oxygen ;  to  retain  the  carbon  and 
throw  off* the  oxygen.  But  it  retains  the  carbon,  not  as  charcoal;  on 
the  contrary,  the  plant  exhibits  green  leaves,  having  no  appearance  of 
charcoal  about  them.  But  it  undergoes  certain  chemical  changes,  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  oxygen  is  given  off*,  and  the  carbon  becomes 
a  new  substance.  That  is  one  source  from  which  the  plant  derives  the 
food,  out  of  which  the  difi*erent  substances  in  the  table  are  formed. 

This  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  leaves  take  in  sustenance  from 
the  atmosphere,  shows  you  the  mode  in  which  plants,  through  the 
roots,  as  well  as  leaves,  take  in  their  food  and  convert  it  inio  another 
form  of  matter,  the  result  being  a  change  of  what  is  thus  taken  in,  into 
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Btatefa)  gluten  and  fat,  which  are  foaAdin  all  plioita;  and  which  ate  ioa*^ 
p6rtant  to  the  Doarishments  of  animale^ 

I  shall  not  dw^il  on  this  now,  but  come  h«6k  to  it  b^fertf  IccmehvAav' 
having  made  you  acquainted  with  the*  fact,  a3  far  as  neceS6avy»  to  eniaM' 
ble  you  to  understand  the  general  principle  I  wish  to  fix'on  your  itiinds; 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  plants.  I  now  draw  jrour  attention  tcr 
the  composition  of  animals. 

If  I  take  any  portion  of  an  animal,  for  instance,  the  end  of  one 
my  fingers,  and  bum  it,  a  large  portion  will  burn  away,  atod  theNM 
would  remain  behind,  also  a  large  portion.  The  latget  portion  of  the 
finger,  the  bone,  would  remuin,  in  fact,  being  nearly  the  whole  of  the* 
original  bulk.  So,  if  I  take  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  cut  'off  a  bit  of  thi# 
muscle,  excluding  both  the  fat  and^^  the  bone,  and  bum  it,  I  find  that  iP 
large  portion  burns  away ;  but  there  remains  a  quantity  of  ash.  Rere^ 
we  find  precisely  what  we  find  in  burning  the  plant.  Every  part  of  tber- 
plant  which  burns,  leaves  behind  it,  a  mineral  matter  or  ash.  So  it 
was  with  the  soil,  and  so  we  find  it  now  with  the  animal.  These  gien* 
eral  relations  between  the  soil,  the  plant  and  animal,  alt  resolve  them^ 
selves  into  the  fact,  that  all  of  them  consist  of  a  part  which  bumsaway^ 
and  a  part  which  does  not ;  of  the  soil,  the  plan  that  burns  away  is' 
small ;  in  the  plant,  it  is  .very  large  ;  but  in  animals,  we  find  both  of 
these  conditions  ;  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal,  bear  a  similarity  to  the 
plant,  in  that  the  quantity  which  burns  away,  is  greater  than  what  is 
left ;  but  if  you  burn  the  bone,  there  will  remain  a  large  quantity  of 
mineral  matter,  the  ash  of  the  bone  is  greater  than  what  bums  away« 
Thus  a  quantity  of  mineral  matter  is  left  by  every  part  of  the  animal 
which  is  burnt,  and  the  quantity  varies  with  the  part  of  the  animal 
which  we  bum.  But  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  mineral  substance  left.  I 
draw  your  attention  to  the  organic  part  that  burns  away.  Look  uX 
this  piece  of  beef.  Here  are  three  difilerent  substances ;  the  muscle, 
or  red  part,  the  fat,  and  the  bone.  Now,  in  every  part  of  the  animal, 
leaving  out  the  viscera,  you  find  these  three  forms  of  matter  exist ;  the 
fat,  the  muscle,  and  the  bone. 

Consider  these  difierent  substances.  The  fat  has  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  fat  existing  in  plants.  If  I  take  a  portion  of  the  fat*— the  suet 
as  it  is  called — and  put  it  under  a  press,  I  can  squeeze  out  oil,  which 
shows  that  in  this  solid  fat,  liquid  fat  is  present.  From  this,  candles 
may  be  made,  soap  Sec.  I  have  said  that  this  is  analogous  to  the  fat  in 
plants.  Take  olive  oil,  for  instance  ;  in  winter,  it  becomes  a  solid  lump 
of  fat,  but,  put  it  under  a  press  and  you  can  squeeze  out  an  oil,  that 
will  not  freeze,  and  it  will  leave  a  substance,  that  is  oily  and  that  will 
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«»iiMim  solid 'even  in  the  eummer.  Here  you  eee  the  analogy  between 
4he  fat  of  pUate  and  that  of  animals.  The  solid  fat  of  olive  oil  is  the 
«une  as  the  aettd  fat  of  animaln.  if  I  aiU  oliva  oil,  I  eat  solid  fat,  pre- 
mtefy  like  that  of  my  ow»  body.  (Bdt  I  pass  oTer  this,  beUeving  that 
yioii  w^l  eonoede  to  be  tnie  what  I  oannot  eiiplain  further — that  the  fat 
-nt  all  Bnimak  haea.relalion  to  the  fat  of  all  plants. 

Now  take  this  pos^U,  oolored  by  blood — cut  it  out  and  wash  it  with 
«fta^,  until  jou  wash  oiit  all  the  blood,  you  ^et  a  perfectly  white  sub- 
vtioice,  .which  oan, bo  drawn  pr, torn  into  fibres.  This  is  called  fibrin. 
f£(ow  .this  fil^in  is  almost  idsntieal  with  the  j;luten  of  plants.  Herp 
4jien,  is  (another  analogy  between  the.plant  and  (he  animal.  Therefor^, 
ifui  the  Cu  of  animals  is  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  plants,  so  the 
inpscle  of  Animals  is  almost  identical  with  that  jpart  of  the  plant  called 
gluten. 

But  how  with  the  bone  ?  In  plants  there  are  no  bones,  we  have  a 
hard  substance,  which  is  not  boqe  but  which  is  sometiiQes  very  hard, 
j^  the  wood  of  ebon^.  Burn  the  wood  of  jplants  and  you  have  a  small 
,^uantity  of  ash ;  bum  the  bone  of  animals  and  you  have  a  large  quan- 
tity. Intracii^out  t^ie  analogy  between  plants  and  aniqials,  let  me 
draw  your  attention  to  the  hopes  of  anim.al8.  Here  is  the  bone  of  the 
ox ;  the  cartilege  will  burn  away,  one  third  of  the  dry  bone  will  bum 
away.  Now  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  S7  per  cent  exists  in  the  bone — 
j>hosphate  of  lime  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  You  recollect, 
I  told  you  that  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  both  exist  in  plants — and  in 
the  ash  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  to  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
whole  bulk.  You  see  therefore  that  we  have  in  the  bone  and  the  ash 
of  the  bone,  those  substances  which  seem  to  form  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  mineral  matter  existing  in  the  dififerent  kinds  of  food  that  wft 
eat,  and  also  in  the  food  for  cattle.  Where  does  the  animal  get  thes^ 
substances  forming  the  difierent  parts  of  the  body — the  muscle,  the  fat 
and  the  bone  ?  It  is  obtained  from  the  food  which  is  eaten ;  but  ob- 
serve, that  whilst  the  jplant  draws  from  the  soil  and  from  the  air,  one 
fcprm  of  matter,  and  copverts  it  into  another,  as  for  instance,  carbonic 
acid  j^asr— does  the  animal  do, it  ?  No :  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal 
.takes  in,  nqt  the  ^fiw  material,  as  it  were,  but  the  material  aires dy  pro- 
4uced  b7  the  plant-— ithe  nr^imal  takes  in  this  gluten,  in  the  form  of 
iiread  or  jgraJm,  which  gluten  is  almost  identical  with  the  solid  pai)t  of 
iiM»  muscle.  The  animal  also  itakes  in  fat  with  its  food-  Wluther  W0 
e|U  V4^etable  or  animal  food,  wa  take  in  fat  substances  closcjy  relatied 
$Q  the  fat  of  our  own  bodies;  and  in  regard  to  the  bone,  we  take  in  food 
that  contains  the  material  which  forms  the  mineral  matter  of  the  bone 
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itself.  Therofore,  though  the  plant  bears  this  relation  to  the  animal, 
the  plant  could  exist  without  the  animal,  but  not  the  animal  without  the 
plant.  The  animal  could  not  suck  in  the  atmosphere  and  conyert  that 
into  the  solid  pu-ts  of  its  own  body — it  is  so  ordered  that  the  plant 
drinks  in  from  the  air,  certain  substances,  and  certain  other  substances 
from  the  soil,  which  are  necessary  to  its  growth,  just  as  we  would  take 
a  purse  from  the  pocket  and  select  a  piece  of  money  taking  out  of  both, 
what  it  wants,  and  nothing  more.  So  when  food  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  it  is  immediately  placed  in  contact  with  the  digestive  organs, 
which  perform  the  same  office  for  the  body,  as  the  leaves  do  for  the 
plant.  The  stomach  has  its  peculiar  functions  and  selects  from  the 
material  that  the  plant  has  prepared,  the  very  things  which  are  needed 
to  build  up  the  sereral  parts  of  the  body,  which  require  to  be  built  up. 
But  there  is  a  difference  which  I  must  explain,  I  have  shown  a  strong 
analogy  between  the  plant  and  the  animal,  we  have  seen  that  both  con- 
tain fat  and  gluten.  But  I  said  I  would  draw  your  attention  more  partic* 
ular.ly,  to  these  substances.  Starch,  we  find,  exists  in  wheat,  to  the  extent 
of  half  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  we  eat  with  our  food,  a  large  quantity 
of  star  A.  Is  there  any  starch  in  the  human  body  t  No !  Here  then  is  the 
striking  difference  to  which  I  have  alluded.  We  find  that  in  this  food, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  especially  made  to  sustain  the  human  family, 
viz :  the  grains,  we  find  starch  forms  nearly  half  of  the  whole  bulk. 
What  is  the  end  or  purpose  of  this  ?  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  one  or  two  functions  of  the  animal. 

Living  animals  perform  various  functions.  The  food  they  ea(  is  di- 
gested ;  that  is  the  most  important  function ;  but  we  cannot  compare 
the  importance  of  one  function  with  another,  in  the  living  animal;  for 
if  any  one  function  ceases  to  be  carried  on,  the  animal  ceases  to  live. 
But  what  is  the  distinction  I  First  of  all,  the  food  is  dissolved  m  the 
stomach,  and  by  means  of  the  organization  of  the  stomach,  the  animal 
selects  from  it,  the  materials  necessary  for  such  parts  as  need  it.  But 
the  animal  breathes.  Stop  our  breath,  and  we  could  not  live  a  mo- 
ment. What  is  the  effect  on  animal  life,  of  breathing?  Here  is  the 
diflerence  between  plants  and  animals.  Compare  the  composition  of  air, 
before  it  goes  into  the  lungs,  with  its  composition,  when  it  comes  out ; 
you  will  find  that  the  air  comes  out,  chu-ged  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  than  when  it  went  in.  In  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  the  volume  of  this  gas  is  greatly  increased.  This  carbonic  acid 
comes  from  the  blood  of  the  system ;  it  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  food.    The  animal,  in  fact,  draws  in  air,  and 
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throws  oat  air  of  a  different  composition ;  the  oxygen  is  diminished, 
and  the  carbon  increased. 

Of  what  does  starch  consist  ?  Of  carbon  in  large  quantities.  When 
the  leaves  draw  in  carbonic  acid  they  throw  off  oxygen ;  the  carbon 
only  remains,  and  that  in  a  new  state  of  combination ;  it  forms  starch 
imong  other  things,  by  uniting  with  water — starch  in  fact  consists  of 
carbon  and  water  only — so  that  in  forming  starch  the  carbonic  acid 
unites  with  water  in  the  plant.  It  forms  starch,  which  the  sap  of  the 
plant  conveys  to  the  part  which  requires  it.  We  find  it  largely  in  the 
seeds.  Now,  the  function  of  the  leaf  is  to  change  this  carbonic  acid  and 
form  starch.  The  animal  takes  this  starch  into  the  stomach  and  de- 
composes  it,  and  it  escapes  from  the  lungs  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  I  say  water,  for  if  I  take  a  clear,  dry  glass  and  breathe  into 
it,  it  makes  it  opaqye;  the  moisture  of  t^e  breath  being  condensed  upon 
the  cool  glass.  The  lungs,  therefore,  are  continually  throwing  off  car* 
bonic  acid  and  water,  and  these  are  thrown  off  at  the  expense  of  the 
food  which  the  animal  eats ;  that  is,  the  starch  which  is  conveyed  into 
the  stomach  in  the  form  of  food,  is  by  certain  animal  processes,  convert- 
ed into  carbonic  acid  and  water  and  thrown  off  by  the  lungs.  If  I  take 
a  piece  of  starch  and  kindle  it,  it  will  burn  much  like  wood,  and  give 
oat  heat  and  light;  and  when  it  gives  out  thi:9  heat  and  light  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  or  into  the  same  things  exactly  as 
it  is  by  the  respiration  of  the  animal.  Thus  the  functions  of  animal 
life  convert  starch  into  the  same  substances  as  when  we  burn  it. 

Ton  will  ask,  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  this  ?  The  plant  sucks  in 
carbon  and  water,  and  the  animal  takes  it  in  in  the  shape  of  food  and 
discharges  it  again  in  the  same  form.  Is  this  designed  for  the  mere 
amusement  of  the  animal?  No;  the  purpose  is  this:  animals  require 
to  be  kept  warm,  and  among  the  means  to  keep  up  warmth  one  is  the 
application  of  external  heat.  It  is  also  kept  warm  by  its  food.  The  an* 
imal  that  is  stationary  will  keep  itself  above  the  temperature  of  the  air 
without  the  application  of  heat,  because  the  animal  has  within  itself  a 
source  of  heat;  and  just  as  when  starch  is  burned  it  gives  out  heat,  so 
in  the  interior  of  the  body — though  it  does  not  burn  as  rapidly,  and 
gives  no  light — yet  it  undergoes  a  slow  chemical  change,  which  is 
known  to  produce  heat,  that  keeps  the  body  warm,  and  thus  starch 
serves  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat.  That,  at  least,  is  the  preseiit  opiii* 
ion.  The  animal  takes  in  this  starch  with  its  food,  the  plant  mixes  it 
up  with  what  the  animal  eats.  The  animal  must  eat  starch  with  other 
substances,  and  thus  the  animal  cannot  eat  what  will  not  supply  ths 
materials  to  enable  it  to  dischaige  all  the  functions  of  the  body.    Nn* 
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tnre  mixea  tip  these  things  in  order  that  respiration  may  go  on,  and  that 
the  animal  may  he  kept  warm,  and  provides  also  that  the  plant  may 
undo  what  the  animal  has  done,  and  thus  renew  the  substances  Dcoes* 
aary  to  keep  up  the  animal  functions. 

You  cannot  fail  to  see  how  very  beautiful  this  cycle  is.  Here  is  a 
continual  operation  going  on,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  of 
the  atmosphere  are  converted  by  the  plant  into  food,  one  of  the  compo- 
nent psrts  of  which  is  starch,  and  by  which  it  is  again  returned  to  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  state  of  the  same  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But 
there  are  larger  cycles  than  this,  on  which  the  existence  of  animal  life 
depends. 

To  advance  one  step  further :  You  see  now  the  reason  why  it  is 
that  the  plant  differs  from  the  animal,  in  that  it  contains  this  large 
quantity  of  starch.  But  what  is  the  relation  of  other  kinds  of  food  thai 
the  plant  contains,  to  the  animal  ?  What  is  the  function  of  gluten,  or 
that  substance  which  we  have  found  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the 
fibre  of  the  muscle  ?  WJien  the  animal  eats  vegetable  food,  it  eats  a 
portion  of  this  material,  which  is  so  nearly  identical  with  its  own  mus- 
cle. You  understand,  no  doubt,  that  if  certain  parts  of  the  animal  are 
building  up  or  increasing,  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  continual  sup- 
plies of  that  substance,  from  which  the  muscle  is  built  up.  If  this  is 
what  supplies  the  growth  of  muscle,  you  might  say  that  if  the  muscle 
is  fully  formed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  it  up  ;  that  if  this  substance 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  the  gluten  is  selected  which  goes  to 
form  the  muscle,  that  the  gluten,  in  sudh  a  case,  is  not  wanted.  But 
this  is  not  so  ;  this  law  exists,  though  the  body  may  appeal*  to  be  iden- 
tically the  same,  yet  it  is  continually  changing  and  undergoing  reno- 
ration  in  different  parts.  There  are  certain  parts,  of  every  portion  of 
every  animal,  removed  every  day,  and  a  quantity  of  new  material  put 
In  its  place,  so  that  the  body  is  kept  up  by  the  continual  addition  of  new 
inatter. 

The  way  ihh  tabes  place  may  be  thus  Hlostrated :  Suppose  you  have 
a  scar  that  has  remained  as  far  badk  as  3rou  can  recollect :  if  this  doc- 
trine be  true,  that  the  whole  body  is  renewed  once  in  five  years,  you 
tnay  'weB  thinfk  !t  curious  that  this  Tittle  mark  should  remain  so  long, 
iHAoirt  any  apparent  change  in  its  appearance ;  but  it  is  in  fact,  en- 
graved as  it  were,  not  on  the  matter  origimdly  injured,  but  on  other  mat- 
ter. Tou  oan  understand  this,  by  this  simple  illustration:  Supposa 
this  building  to  be  of  brick,  and  that  every  day  some  small  part  of  it  is 
taken  out,  a  brick  from  this  or  that  place  and  a  new  one  put  in,  until  Am 
whole  bnilding  has  been  renewed,  and  yet  no  apparent  change  in  it  be* 
yond  the  color  of  die  new  material ;  for  you  can  conceive  how  sndi  tk 
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process  might  go  on,  until  every  part  of  the  building  had  been  replaced 
by  other  materials ;  and  yet  the  building  remain  a  complete  building  in 
all  its  parts,  its  interior  accommodations  and  its  outward  proportions* 
This  is  constantly  taking  place  in  your  body ;  from  every  part  of  it  a 
portion  is  removed  every  day,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
material  taken  in,  in  the  shape  of  food*  Hence,  the  animal  should  have 
a  constant  supply,  in  order  that  this  daily  waste  may  be  made  up.  An 
animal  requires  to  sustain  its  body  in  good  condition,  or  to  supply  what 
is  called  the  sustaining  food,  about  one-sixtieth  part  of  its  own  weight, 
and  to  keep  it  in  condition,  one-fiftieth  or  one-sixtieth  part  of  its  own 
weight,  every  day,  to  sustain  its  daily  waste.  If  you  want  to  give  it 
food,  to  increase  its  size,  to  enable  it  to  do  work,  or  to  produce  milk, 
then  you  must  gi?e  it  more  food .  If  3'ou  feed  it  for  milk  you  must  give 
it  twice  that  quantity.  You  must  adapt  your  food  to  the  points  for 
which  the  animal  is  fed, 'and  you  can  do  this,  for  the  art  of  feeding  ani- 
mals with  a  view  to  certain  results,  is  one  of  those  arts  which  science 
has  given  to  the  farmer.  If  I  want  to  lay  on  muscle,  I  must  give  food 
that  contains  gluten,  and  looking  over  this  table  (pointing  to  a  diagram) 
you  will  see  that  beans  and  peas  contain  this  in  the  largest  quantity,  and 
you  know  how  important  an  article  of  food  beans  and  peas  are  for  hor- 
ses and  cattle,  particularly  for  working  horses.  Cabbage  contains 
about  nine-tenths  of  its  weight  of  water.  Wheat,  35  or  40  per  cent  of 
gluten,  or  of  this  matter  from  which  muscle  is  formed.  The  flower  of 
the  cauliflower  contains  more  of  gluten  than  any  substance  we  raise  for 
food.  If  you  want  to  lay  on  fat,  you  will  give  the  animal  food  that  con- 
tains more  fat,  such  as  Indian  corn;  so  if  you  want  to  give  it  a  good 
coat,  you  will  give  it  oats  or  Indian  corn.  You  can  make  an  animal 
fat  by  giving  it  fat,  but  in  general  we  select  seeds  or  grains,  such  as 
linseed,  that  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  sometimes  twenty  per  cent. 
Rape-seed  contains  70  per  cent,  and  poppy-seed  contains  a  great  per 
centage  of  oil.  In  Flanders  and  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  it 
is  cultivated  for  its  oil.  The  cake  which  is  left  after  expressing  the  oil, 
is  exceedingly  nourishing,  and  can  be  used  advantageously  in  feeding 
cattle.  This  poppy  cake  does  not  contain  opium  enough  to  hurt  an 
animal ;  when  seed-cakes  are  employed  to  feed  animals,  oil  cakes  are 
imported  for  this  purpose.  Here  is  a  table  of  the  composition  of  oil- 
cakes. Three  diflTerent  varieties  can  be  made.  This  oil-cake  contains 
what  forms  muscle  and  fat,  and  farmers  know  that  to  lay  on  muscle 
and  fat,  it  is  a  most  profitable  kind  of  food.  But  the  animal  is  often 
fed  for  milk.    Now  milk  has  three  different  qualities.    The  milkman 
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wants  quantity  and  not  quality,  and  therefore  he  gives  his  cattle  grains 
from  the  hrewery — drinks  af  various  kinds  and  water — and  if  he  finds, 
after  all,  that  the  milk  is  too  rich,  he  puts  a  little  water  in  it  [laughter.] 
But  where  the  dairyman  wants  butter  or  cheese,  then  he  wants  quality. 
If  he  makes  butter,  the  milk  should  he  rich.  He  can  add  largely  to 
the  ordinary  produce  of  the  dairy,  by  the  selection  of  food,  rich  in  oil. 
In  England,  we  give  them  oil-cake,  but  not  much  at  a  time,  as  it  gives 
a^  undesirable  taste  to  the  butter ;  but  this  is  the  result  rather  of  inex- 
perience, for  the  skilful  dairyman,  finds  he  can  give  a  large  quantity  of 
oil-cake  and  get  a  far  better  quality  of  milk  than  by  giving  any  other 
food.  So  if  he  wants  milk  for  cheese,  he  gives  the  food  that  is  rich  in 
the  material  to  produce  curd — that  is  precisely  the  food  that  produces 
muscle — and  when  I  tell  you  that  that  which  produces  muscle  produces 
the  curd  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  you  then  have  a  clue  to  the  mode  in 
which  aniimtls  should  be  fed,  when  you  desire  to  produce  certain  re- 
suits.  If  I  want  a  poor  cheese,  I  would  give  the  animal  cabbage,  which 
contains  little  fat,  but  a  large  quantity  of  the  muscle-forming  or  curd- 
forming  material — it  produces  a  milk  poor  in  cream  and  butter,  but  rich 
in  the  iDaterial  that  forms  curd.  But  if  I  desire  milk  for  butter  or  rick 
cheese,  I  give  more  fat,  and  of  all  the  materials  that  we  know  of,  lin- 
seed oil-cake  is  the  best. 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  feeding  of  animals,  for  growing  young  calves. 
When  the  animal  is  growing  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  food  to  its 
condition.  You  must  give  it  such  food  as  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
bone.  The  cow  in  calf  must  also  have  a  supply  of  food  in  proportion 
to  its  condition,  so  if  you  are  rearing  young  animals  you  must  give 
fi>od  to  preserve  the  milk  of  its  natural  consistency,  but  we  in  England 
feed  animals  with  a  view,  merely,  to  fill  up  the  farm  yard  with  manure. 
The  farmer  does  it  not  for  profit  in  such  cases  from  his  animal,  but  from 
the  richness  of  the  manure.  Under  all  circumstances  the  kind  of  food 
sbould  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  result  of  analytic  research,  and 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  animal  is  fed — regarding  also 
the  food  which  is  the  cheapest  in  nmrket  or  which  is  most  readily  with- 
in reach. 

One  of  the  circumstances,  (for  I  have  but  ive  minutes  more  and  must 
hurry  over  this  part  of  the  subject) — it  is  of  great  importance  to  attend 
to,  the  state  in  which  the  food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  If  I  select 
Indian  corn  without  mixing  it  with  other  food,  the  animal  cannot  digest  it 
readily.  So  with  other  food,  this  shows  how  important  it  is,  that  the  food, 
whatever  its  composition,  if  it  is  to  produce  its  full  feeding  effect,  should 
be  given  in  such  a  state  that  the  animal  can  avail  iuelf  of  it.  The  feeding 
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of  animals  with  prepared  food,  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  le- 
anlted  in  great  profit  to  the  farmer.  A  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  food  is 
better  than  one  kind ;  better,  because  it  is  of  difierent  kinds,  than  be- 
cause it  has  different  compositions,  and  by  mixing  food  we  are  more 
likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  animal.  When  food  is  mixed  with  cut 
chaff,  it  is  far  more  nourishing ;  in  short,  food  goes  further,  and  per- 
forms its  functions  more  effectually,  when  mixed  up  in  this  way.  Now, 
you  have  all  heard  of  malt  being  used  in  feeding  stock ;  malt  differs 
from  ordinary  barley  from  its  being  sprouted  a  very  little,  and  dried. 
Barley  contains  starch  and  gluten ;  when  it  sprouts,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gluten  changes  its  character,  being  converted  into  a  substance 
soluble  in  water.  If  you  take  malt  and  crush  it,  and  put  it  into 
water,  the  water  will  dissolve  out  this  substance,  which  is  found  at  the 
root  of  the  germ ;  and  the  water,  when  poured  off,  will  dissolve  starch. 
Put  starch  into  water  and  it  will  not  dissolve,  but  it  will  dissolve  in  this 
water  thus  poured  off.  Take  malt,  then,  as  prepared  by  the  brewers, 
and  put  it  into  the  food  for  cattle,  and  it  performs  in  the  stomach  the 
process  of  dissolving  the  starch  in  the  food.  This  is  a  reason,  not  why 
malt  is  not  more  nutritive  than  barley,  but  why  malt  may  be  profitably 
used  when  mixed  up  with  other  food,  as  it  expedites  the  conversion  of 
the  food  into  a  liquid  form,  and  is  more  nourishing. 

I  should  have  made  you  acquainted,  had  I  time,  with  another  thing, 
and  that  is  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  animal  is 
placed  on  the  effect  of  his  food — such  as  the  influences  of  warmth, 
shelter,  ventilation,  quiet.  All  these  circumstances  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  influence  that  the  food  which  he  gets  has  on  the  animaU  I 
have  a  table  of  the  effects  of  warmth  and  shelter,  made  up  from  ex- 
periment, and  showing  results  of  the  character  which  I  have  intimated ; 
but  I  have  said  quite  enough  to  show  you  that  in  addition  to  the  state  in 
which  the  food  is  given,  which  modifies  the  effect  of  that  food,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  animal  is  placed  make  the  food  more  or  less 
Butntious.  I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  have  seen  in  this  interesting  de- 
partment of  science,  which  I  have  merely  run  over — for  the  time  would 
not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  details — is  not  only  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  practical  farmer,  but  as  worthy  of  his  conaideration,  and  as  closely 
connected  with  the  development  of  Agriculture,  as  an  art,  as  any  of 
those  branches  which  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  lay  before  you. 

To-morrow  night  I  shall  show  you,  how  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of 
study  throws  light  on  the  common  practical  operation  of  the  farmer  in 
improving  the  soil,  by  manures. 
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LECTURE  EIGHTH. 

DELATIONS   OP   CHEMISTRY   TO   THE   DOCTItlNB   OF   MANITRES. 

Gentlemen  : — The  subject  of  the  lecture  this  evening  is,  The  Rela- 
tions of  Chemistry  to  the  Doctrine  of  Manures,  or  in  other  words,  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  by  chemical  means.  You  will  recollect,  after 
I  discussed  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and  showed  you,  that  when  fer* 
tile  it  contained  always  certain  substances  in  various  proportions,  that  I 
then  drew  your  attention  to  th3  modes  in  which  the  soil  might  be  im* 
proved ;  that  I  stated  there  were  two  methods  of  doing  this,  one  me- 
chanical, the  other  chemical,  and  that  I  discussed  the  mechanical  me- 
thod, which  consisted  chiefly  in  deeper  ploughing,  subsoiling  and  draining. 
The  improvement  of  the  soil  by  chemical  means,  is  more  important, 
though  no  one  result  is  more  important  than  another  to  the  farmer,  ex- 
cept as  one  is  more  profitable  than  the  other.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  no 
chemical  improvement  whatever,  can  result  in  higher  profit  than  one  or 
other  of  the  mechanical  modes  I  have  stated  :  ploughing  deep,  subsoiling 
and  thorough  drainage.  Still,  supposing  the  soil  to  be  already  improved 
in  this  way,  then  come  in  the  new,  or  chemical  methods,  by  which  it 
can  be  still  farther  improved,  and  it  is  one  of  those  indirect  advantages 
resulting  from  thorough  drainage,  that  after  it  has  been  introduced  and 
the  soil  made  dry,  you  can  then  employ  the  means  which  chemistry  pats 
within  your  reach.  But  if  not  thus  improved,  chemical  means  often 
prove  ineffectual. 

As  to  the  chemical  mode,  it  is  what  we  understand  by  manuring,  and 
by  manure,  we  understand  anything  that  feeds  the  plant,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  food  given  to  animals.  Now,  to  understand  fully  every 
substance  employed  as  a  manure  to  feed  the  plant  or  prepare  food  for 
it,  we  must  know  what  a  manure  should  contain,  and  why  it  should  con. 
tain  these  things.  But  as  preliminary  to  the  answer  to  this  question, 
we  must  inquire  what  kinds  of  food  the  plant  needs,  if  the  object  or 
purpose  of  manuring  be  to  supply  food  to  the  plant.  Thus,  if  we  know 
what  food  the  plant  requires,  then  we  know  what  manure  is  to  be  put 
on.  I  explained  the  evening  before,  that  the  plant  consists  in  great 
part,  of  two  forms  of  matter,  one  of  which,  and  by  far  the  greater  part, 
was  the  organic  form  of  matter,  and  that  the  inorganic  or  mineral  part 
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was  the  smaller  portion.  In  explaining  the  organic  part,  the  starch, 
gluten  and  fat,  and  the  woody  fibre,  I  told  you  that  there  were  certain 
elements  of  these  substances,  which  the  plant  derived  from  the  air,  in 
large  proportion,  and  certain  other  elements  from  the  soil  only,  and  that 
of  those  elements  derived  from  the  air,  nitrogen  was  one  only.  I  told' 
you  that  the  mineral  part  or  ash,  is  wholly  from  the  soil.  Now,  all  ma- 
nuring is  applied  to  the  soil ;  therefore,  whatever  the  plant  draws  from 
the  soil,  these  substances  or  manures  should  contain ;  and  the  first  thing 
we  must  study  in  regard  to  manures  is,  what  they  should  generally  con- 
tain, if  they  are  to  make  all  plants  grow  under  all  circumstances, 
for  we  may  have  a  very  barren  soil,  and  which  itself  would  produce  no 
crop  whatever,  as  you  recollect  I  showed  you  on  a  previous  occasion. 
Now,  on  such  a  soil,  if  you  apply  a  manure  which  shall  make  any  crop 
grow,  then  you  know,  it  should  be  such  as  should  bring  it  up  to  the 
kind  of  land  called  fertile.  These  general  manures  should  combine  all 
that  a  plant  requires  to  build  it  up,  the  nitrogen,  which  I  call  gluten 
and  these  mineral  substances,  lime,  potash,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  chlorine.  All  these  substances,  this  manure  must  add  to  the  soil,  if 
it  is  to  make  plants  grow  under  any  circumstances. 

In  considering  the  difierent  kinds  of  manure,  our  attention  is  drawn 
Co  three  difierent  classed  of  substances,  which  naturally  present  them- 
selves in  divisions :  1st,  vegetable  manure ;  2d,  animal ;  3d,  mineraL 
The  one  deiived  from  vegetable  substances,  another  from  parts  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  mineral,  from  the  substances  occurring  in  nature,  or 
which  can  be  extracted  from  rocks ;  and  there  is  a  fourth  class,  more 
important,  perhaps,  than  all ;  those  which  result  from  the  application 
of  science  to  this  subject,  viz  :  the  artificial  manures,  which  are  com- 
pounded with  reference  to  what  we  know  to  be  the  wants  of  the  plant. 
Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  these  manures,  with  this  preliminary 
observation,  however,  that  though  we  arrive,  from  these  considerations, 
at  certain  conclusions,  as  to  what  the  plant  requires  always,  that  is  cer- 
tain organic  and  mineral  matter ;  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  that  certain 
vegetable  or  animal  or  mineral  substances  contain  them  all ;  but  we 
can  be  certain  that  those  manures,  which  we  make  up,  shall  contain 
them  all.  As  to  the  several  kinds  of  manures ;  and  Ist,  the  vegetable 
manures.  They  are  applied  1st,  in  the  green  or  in  the  dry  state. 
Green  manipring  is  the  turning  into  the  soil  vegetable  matter  which  is 
growing ;  as  when  a  crop  of  clover  is  ploughed  in,  or  when  the  sward  is 
ploughed  up,  and  the  grass  buried,  or  when  green  crops,  grown  for  the 
purpose,  are  left  to  decay ;  for  crops  are  often  sown  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  ploughing  them  in.    Liguminous  crops  are  very  good ;  plover  is 
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very  g^ood  ;  lupines  are  cultivated  Iarfi:eT7  in  Europe  and  sold  for  ma- 
nures. The  crop  is  ploughed  in  before  it  ripens.  So  in  northern  Ame- 
rica, buckwheat  is  sowed  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  many  other  planta 
are  sown,  to  be  turned  in  for  manure,  when  in  a  certain  state.  This  it 
one  of  those  methods,  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  and  which  in  this 
country  may  be  used  to  advantage  when  the  land  is  eihausted.  In 
many  parts  of  America,  where  I  have  been — I  do  not  refer  to  this 
State — these  exhausted  soils  occur,  and  where  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing these  fertilizing  substances,  except  from  a  distance,  is  very  great. 
Hence,  any  method  which  the  farmer  has  within  his  reach,  and  by 
which  he  can  most  easily  restore  strength  to  his  land,  must  be  the  best; 
and  this  method  of  ploughing  in  green  manure  is  very  effectual. 

How  does  this  act  ?  I  have  spoken  of  the  lupine,  which  is  analygotd 
to  peas  and  beans.  Tou  recollect  that  last  night  I  showed  you  the 
composition  of  diSerent  crops,  and  among  the  rest,  that  of  the  bean  and 
the  pea.  You  will  recollect  that  they  contained  24  or  25  per  cent,  of 
gluten,  and  that  even  in  (he  straw  of  these,  there  is  as  much  gluten  as 
in  wheat.  The  nutritive  quality  of  the  straw,  of  the  bean  and  the  pea, 
would  be  as  great  as  that  of  wheat ;  consequently,  you  see  in  this,  one 
of  those  deductions,  which  the  analogies  of  plants  enables  us  to  draw« 
The  lupit^e  has  this  qiiality ;  it  is  rich  in  gluten,  containing,  among 
other  things,  nitrogen,  which  it  has  taken  from  the  soil  only,  and  there- 
fore if  yo«  bury  it  in  the  soil,  you  enrich  it  with  thk  gluten,  which  is 
SD  important  an  elemetit  to  the  growth  of  pUnts. 

Further — ^by  ploughing  in  green  crops,  you  introduce  another  element 
You  know  that  all  plants  contain  mineral  matter  ;  the  bean  and  poa 
contain  -considerable.  The  roots  of  a  plant  go  down  as  far  as  possiblef 
if  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  way.  Beans  and  peas  go  down  to  a 
great  depth,  in  search  of  food,  and  amoi^  tba  food)  are  the  min^rtU 
matters  of  which  I  have  spoken — lime,  potash;  soda,  6dc.  The  roots 
send  this  up  into  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  they  bring  it  from  below,  above 
the  surfacoi  or  into  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Bat  in  this  way,  they  do 
not  get  into  the  material  of  the  surface ;  but  if  you  plough  in  the  plant, 
you  supply  the  surface,  not  only  with  nitrogen,  but  with  mineral  mat- 
ter. Thus  you  employ  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  bring  up  from  below 
what  you  want,  upon  the  surface.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  green 
manuripg.  It  dpes  not  put  anything  new  into  the  soil,  but  it  brings  up 
from  below,  and  puts  upon  the  surface  that  which  renders  the  surface 
fertile. 

But  besides  green  manuring,  marine  plants  are  often  used — such  as 
sea  weed.  This  is  another  form  of  green  vegetable  matter.  It  is  used 
on  the  sea  coast ;  and  in  Scotland,  it  is  considered  so  valuable  a  manore 
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that  the  right  of  way  to  the  sea-side,  adds  a  large  aclditional  rental  an 
«cre  to  lands.  Now  sea-weeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  organic  and 
of  mineral  matter.  There  is  a  table,  (pointing  to  a  diagram,)  showing 
the  composition  of  sea-weeds — that  they  contain  about  ten  per  cent  of 
mineral  raatt«r.  They  are  exceedingly  rich  in  it,  as  you  might  suppose 
from  their  growing  in  salt  water.  They  contam  some  38  per  cent  of 
salt ;  phosphate  of  lime  is  also  present  in  sea-weed ;  phosphoric  acid 
also.  In  short,  in  this  form  of  vegetal)le  matter,  we  have  a  certain 
quantity  of  what  crops  require;  so  that  if  you  lay  it  on  land,  or  plough 
it  in,  it  is  found  to  be  productive  of  great  benefit. 

Besides  these  forms  of  green  vegetable  niatter,  there  are  m«ny  others, 
which  I  pass  over  9  but  it  is  often  applied  in  n  dry  state.  You  know 
there  is  a  form  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  the  husks  of  grain,  known 
as  braa,  which  is  given  to  cattle,  pigs  and  other  stock,  for  food,  as  well 
as  to  fatten  them.  This  bran  contains  much  mineral  and  organic  mat- 
ter, of  a  very  rich  and  fertilising  kind,  aind  hence  it  is  often  applied, 
instead  of  feeding  it  to  stock,  as  a  manure,  and  is  found  to  be  very 
beneficial  to  land,  causing  it  to  produce  very  good  crops.  But  there  la 
another  form  of  dry  vegetable  matter,  used  with  lis,  as  a  manure ;  it  it 
one  of  thoae  substances  I  spoke  of  last  night,  viz:  the  cake  that  is  left 
when  oily  seeds  are  crushed.  This  cake  contains  all  the  remainder  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  seeds,  the  compositi^  of  which,  I  showed 
you  last  night.  The  linseed  cak«  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  as  a  ma* 
cure ;  but  the  rape  cake,  which  cannot  be  much  eaten  by  cattle,  is  ex* 
tensively  employed  as  a  manure  and  with  great  effect.  Perhaps  I  may 
use  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  our  farmers  profit  by 
high  itianuring,  and  though  it  may  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
speculation,  it  is  an  adventure  which  is  certain  in  its  results.  Suppose 
here  are  two  farmers,  occupying  two  farms,  cultivating  each  40  acres 
of  wheat.  The  one  ploughs  and  manures  his  land  in  the  ordinary  waj, 
and  the  wheat  comes  up  like  his  neighbor's ;  the  other,  after  ploughing 
and  sowing,  leaves  the  rest  to  providence*  He  does  not  trouble  him- 
self, except  perhaps  to  take  out  the  weeds,  leaving  his  crops  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons*  Bot  the  other  man  does  more;  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  up,  or  when  it  begfins  to  shoot,  he  applies  a  quantity  of  rape 
cake.  This  is  over  and  above  what  the  other  nian  does  to  his  land ; 
and  for  his  crops,  he  gets  perhaps  50  shillings  worth  of  wheat  for  40 
shillings  worth  of  rape  dust — besides  a  great  quantity  of  straw.  Thia 
is  the  way  in  which  our  farmers,  by  high  farming,  make  money.  It  is 
laying  out  money  in  fact,  to  get  it  back  with  interest  in  another  form ; 
and  you  will  readily  see  what  I  have  often  seen,  wherever  I  go,  that  the 
man  who  farms  highest,  makes  the  most  money. 
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I  pass  now  to  the  subject  of  animal  manure.  This  is  of  various 
kinds,  consisting  of  parts  of  animals;  blood  and  flesh  are  often  em:* 
ployed  as  manure.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is  dried,  and  sold  in 
a  dried  state  ',  sometimes  it  is  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  applied  in  a 
dry  powder,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fertilizing  substance.  So  with  the 
flesh  of  animals ;  dead  animals  aie  often  buried,  as  a  manure.  So  the 
refuse  of  animals  is  employed,  more  or  less,  as  a  manure.  You  know 
the  composition  of  the  muscle  of  animals :  it  contains  77  per  cent,  of 
water — a  solid  beef  steak  contains  that  amount  of  water.  It  will  sur- 
prise you,  perhaps,  to  know  that  the  blood  in  your  yeins,  as  well  as  in 
animals,  contains  the  same  quantity  of  water  that  the  muscle  does,  and 
differs  from  the  flesh  in  no  degree*  Dry  flesh  has  exactly  the  same 
composition  as  the  blood.  Burn  them  both,  and  the  mineral  matter 
left  is  nearly  the  same.  The  ash  of  the  blood  and  of  the  flesh  contains 
phosphoric  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  large  quantities.  Both,  there- 
fore,  are  extremely  fertilizing,  as  they  cdntain  the  minerid  matter  that 
the  plant  requires ;  and  the  organic  matter  that  burns  away  is  identi- 
cal with  the  gluten  of  the  vegetable,  and  supplies  the  nitrogen  of 
which  the  gluten  is  built  up. 

Fish,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  are  employed  as  a  manure.  On 
the  sea  coast  in  this  State,  and  other  north-eastern  States,  6sh  are  em- 
ployed extensively  as  a  manure.  Muscles,  in  England,  are  often  buried 
in  the  soil  as  a  manure.  Sprats,  also,  are  obtained  in  great  quantities, 
and  employed  in  the  same  manner.  Among  other  interesting  things  I 
have  learned  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is  the  fact  that  fish  are  ob- 
tained there  in  large  quantities,  and  are  now  manufactured  into  a  fish 
cake.  The  oil  is  expressed,  and  the  cake  is  dried,  and  is  found  to  be 
exceedingly  fertilizing,  consisting  of  animal  matter  and  bones,  with  a 
little  oil  remaining  in  it.  I  understand  that  it  is  intended  to  export  it 
to  Liverpool.  I  believe  it  will  find  a  ready  market  there.  Shell  fish 
are  another  form  of  animal  matter,  applied  as  a  manure.  In  some  parts 
of  nofthern  America,  the  muscle  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
mud  banks  on  the  coast.  In  England,  we  use  them  as  I  have  said ;  so 
on  the  coast  of  New-Brunswick  and  on  the  borders  of  Maine.  These 
muscles  are  obtained  and  ploughed  in.  So  with  sea  mud ;  that  is  a  fer> 
tilizing  substance.  I  have  explained  to  you,  in  a  previous  lecture,  how 
it  is  that  this  alluvial  mud  is  so  rich,  and  you  will  recollect  how  large  a 
quantity  of  animal  matter  it  contains.  , 

But  among  the  forms  of  animal  matter  most  extensively  employed  in 
England,  where  Agriculture  forms  a  species  of  trade  or  profession,  which 
is  pursued  with  great  intelligence  and  skill,  are  bones,  and  they  are  ap 
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plied  with  great  benefit.  Hair  and  woolen  rags  are  diflerent  forms  of 
the  same  thing.  The  animal  matter  of  the  bones  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  capable  of  supplying  those  substances  which  the  root 
of  the  plant  can  take  in  and  enable  it  to  build  up  the  gluten,  of  which 
it  80  largely  consists.  I  shall  presently  discuss  the  use  of  bones  in  va- 
rious forms,  when  on  the  subject  of  mineral  manures.  The  farm-yard 
manure,  as  it  is  called,  the  compost  which  the  farmer  applies  to  his 
land,  is  another  form  of  manure,  which  is  very  rich  when  properly  trea- 
ted. It  is  often  poorer  than  it  should  be,  owinj  to  a  want  of  attention 
to  his  own  interests  which  the  farmer  sometimes  exhibits.  I  cannot  en- 
ter now  into  the  mode  in  which  this  manure  is  employed ;  but  will 
make  one  observation  in  regard  to  it.  When  it  ferments,  the  straw  and 
other  such  matters  contained  in  it,  become  more  soluble,  so  that  when 
the  rain  falls  on  it,  the  liquid  that  oozes  from  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  the  fertilizing  substances  which  the  heap  contains,  especially  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Here  is  a  table,  (pointing  to  a  diagram,)  showing  the 
composition  of  the  draining  of  such  heaps.  It  contains  mineral  matter 
in  large  quantities,  the  phosphate  of  lime  greatly  predominating.  But 
I  pass  over  this,  and  I  draw  your  attention  only  to  two  facts  in  regard  to 
the  manure  produced  in  this  manner :  First,  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
kind  of  food  which  the  animal  get^,  has  on  this  manure.  I  have  said^ 
that  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  animal  when  full  grown,  or  to  build  it 
«p  when  not  full  grown,  or  to  increase  the  muscle  for  the  market,  the 
food  which  the  animal  gets,  supplies  certain  materials ;  but  that  after 
these  materials  are  taken  out,  by  Ihe  operation  of  the  stomach,  all  the 
rest  is  rejected  by  the  animal.  Now,  if  the  food  is  very  rich  and  sup- 
plies more  of  this  nourishing  matter  than  the  body  requires,  the  richer 
the  droppings  of  the  animal,  and  the  richer  the  manure  of  the  farm- 
yard, than  when  the  contrar}'  is  the  case.  This  is  so  well  understood 
by  cattle  feeders  and  those  who  have  poor  lands  to  cultivate,  that  thej 
feed  cattle  high,  simply  to  produce  a  rich  manure.  This  is  done,  not 
directly  for  gain,  though  the  cattle  are  sold  to  the  butchers,  for  they 
often  do  not  pay  for  the  oil  cake  on  which  they  are  fed. 

Our  Norfolk  farmers  sometimes  feed  out  a  ton  of  oil  cake  a  day  to 
their  cattle ;  not  to  make  money  by  the  sale  of  the  cattle,  but  indi- 
rectly, through  the  richness  of  the  manure  obtained  by  it.  In  Lanca- 
shire, where  there  was  a  large  tract  of  very  poor  land,  which  thirty 
years  ago  was  a  complete  moor,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  erected  a 
high  tower,  so  that  the  traveller  might  know  where  he  was,  this  great 
moor  is  pow  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  and  pays  20  shillings  rent  annu- 
ally, per  acre.    But  it  is  kept  in  this  state  of  cultivation  by  this  high 
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farming.  They  keep  cattle,  feed  them  with  oil  cake,  and  though  the 
cattle  may  not  he  worth  half  the  oil  cake  used  in  feeding,  yet  they  ob- 
tain  in  this  way  a  manure,  which  enables  them  to  raise  barley  and 
wheat  crops,  sustain  their  families,  pay  their  rent,  and  lay  by  some- 
thing. 

Another  consideration,  is  the  form  in  which  the  food  is  given  to  the 
animal.     I  explained  last  night,  that  feeding  is  carried  on  with  most 
profit,  when  the  food  is  prepared,  various  kinds  being  mixed  up  to- 
gether.    That  is  found  to  cause  the  oil  cake  to  go  further  in  the  pro* 
duciion  of  a  rich  and  bulky  manure.    Here  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  an  important  point.    You  know  that  from  an  early  period  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  vegetable  substances  are  richer  as  a  manure, 
after  passing  through  the  animal,  than  when  applied  in  their  natural 
condition.    If  you  take  a  ton  of  the  droppings  of  the  horse  and  (he 
cow  in  a  fermented  state,  it  is  far  more  valuaible  as  a  manure,  than  a 
ton  of  the  substance  with  which  the  animal  is  fed,  though  it  be  oats,  or 
otljier  rich  food.    Every  man  knows  that.     Now,  this  fact  was  earljr 
presented  to  me  for  an  explanation,  and  having  sktisfied  myself  of  the 
fact,  the  reason  suggested  itself.    I  have  shown  you  that  all  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  food  given  to  animals,  contain  a  certain  ainount  of  mideral 
matter,  which  the  plant  contains ;    it  contains  that  form  of  matter, 
called  gluten,  which  is  rich  in  nitfogeti  and  starch  also.    Suppose  an 
animal  is  fed  on  wheat,  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  starch,  glo^ 
ieh  and  mineral  miitteT ;  but  when  the  animal  undoes  what  the  plani 
had  done,  that  is,  converts  the  starch  into  carbonic  acid  eiiid  water,  'b^ 
the  action  of  the  lungs,  it  separates  the  starch,  which  in  wheat  form^ 
more  than  hailf  of  its  weight,  and  all  the  other  matter — the  mineral 
matter  and  the  gluten,  become  changed  into  another  form  of  matter, 
and  what  the  animal  rejects,  is  richer  in  saline  matter,  and  in  the  ma- 
tefial  that  contains  nitrogen,  than  the  food  in  its  original  state.    It  con- 
tains double  the  quaniity  of  nitrogen.    This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting fact,  showing  that  by  the  digestive  organs  o^  the  animal,  yott 
ckn  obtain  a  manure  richer  than  the  vegetable  and  green  food,  if  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  surface.    Another  point:    the  animal  grinds  down 
the  food  into  a  minute  state  with  its  teeth,  and  it  is  thus  converted  into 
a  substance  more  available  to  fertilize  the  soil,  than  the  dry  straw  or 
hay  which  it  eats,  if  applied  directly  to  the  soil  without  mastication. 

Among  other  forms  of  the  droppings  of  animals,  those  of  birds  are 
em)>loyed  in  large  quantities.  But  among  the  kinds  of  this  form  of 
matter,  most  exteti^ively  employed,  is  what  is  called  the  guano.    In 
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England,  something  like  100,000  tons  of  South  American  guano  are 
tksed  every  year.  It  is  imported  at  a  lai'ge  expense,  and  the  demand 
for  it  is  such,  that  the  islands  n^ar  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  from  which  it  was  first  taken,  have  become  exhausted. 
The  value  of  these,  as  a  manure,  depends  on  thehr  containing  a  large 
firoponion  of  mineral  matter,  and  of  that  matter  which  supplies  nitro- 
gen and  ammonia.  Here  is  the  composition  (pointing  to  a  diagram,) 
of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  guano.  The  South  American,  it  will  be  seen, 
contains,  besides  animal  matter,  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime,  to  the 
extent  of  21  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  very  rich.  There  are  some  varietieis 
of  guano,  particularly  orie  fouhd'at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  containing 
70  and  eren  80  per  cent,  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  animal  matteir 
Haying  disappeared  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  mineral  manures.  Of  these,  first  I  shall 
speak  of  phosphate  of  liihe.  I  showed  you  a  certain  form  of  minerail 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  fertilizing 
of  land.  This  phosphate  of  lime  is  brought  in  the  form  of  bones,  from 
tthrdad.  These  bones  are  boiled,  crushed,  and  sold  in  the  form  of  dust 
which  is  applied  to  land,  and  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertilizing.  These 
hones  contain  about  33  per  cent  of  animal  matter  or  cartilage,  which 
will  bum  away,  or  when  boiled  forms  a  glue,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  These  bones  therefore  are  fertilizing,  because  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  well  aa  mineral  matter  contained  in  them;  hence  they  will 
nose  good  crops  where  mineral  phosphates  would  not,  for  if  the  plant 
requires  organic  as  well  as  mineral  matter,  these  bones  supply  it.  But 
if  the  soil  is  rich  in  the  form  of  organic  matter  which  supplies  nitrogen, 
then  mineral  matter  alone  witl\out  the  animal  would  be  more  suitable ; 
but  if  the  soil  be  poor  in  both,  then  bones  are  better  than  either  animal 
or  mineral  matter  alone.  This  is  th^  explanation  of  the  failures  of  a 
trial  of  phosphate  alone,  or  of  burnt  bone  alone,  iiratead  of  the  natural 
bone.  Sotne  have  found  one  better  than  another,  and  persons  who 
have  found  the  mineral  part  to  produce  good  effects,  have  assumed  that, 
that  is  the  only  fertilizing  substance  in  the  bone — others,  have  found 
the  cooTerse  to  be  true  and  the  two  classes  are  at  loggerheads  about  it. 
But  both  are  in  fact,  consistent  with  each  other ;  for  the  bones  contain 
two  elements,  both  of  which  are  necessary  and  valuable,  and  either  of 
which,  under  certain  circumstances  will  be  found  to  be  so.  Bunes  are 
applied,  not  only  in  a  crushed  state,  but  in  a  fermented  state,  and  on 
the  principle  that  if  the  food  of  an  animal  must  be  in  a  state  in  which 
the  animal  can  digest  it,  so  if  you  put  into  the  soil  any  substance  on 
which  the  plant  is  to  feed,  it  must  be  in  a  condition  to  be  dissolved  by 
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water,  and  thus  capable  of  entering  the  roots  of  the  plant.    That  this 
may  be  so,  bones  are  boiled  and  applied  to  land,  in  that  state,  for  it  is 
found  that  a  bone  when  crushed  will  remain  for  years  in  the  land,  ap- 
parently unchanged.    In  Manchester,  bones  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glue,  which  forms  a  sizing  for  fabrics.    The  bones  thus  boiled 
come  out  soft,  full  of  water.    They  are  then  easily  crushed  and  decom- 
pose easily  when  put  into  the  soil.    But  to  secure  the  easy  dissolution 
of  bones  in  the  soil,  fermentation  has  been  introduced.    The  crushed 
bones,  b^ing  mixed  up  with  earth  and  allowed  to  ferment  until  the 
mass  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.    This  method  is  found  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  growth  of  crops.    Thus  a  small  quantity  of  the  dust,  goes 
farther  than  in  the  other  form.     But,  there  is  one  form  in  which  bones 
are  used  with  great  profit — that  is,  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 
The  pulp  b  dried,  sometimes  mixed  with  gypsum,  powdered  and  applied 
to  the  growth  of  turnips  and  with  great  effect.    In  England  and  Scot- 
land, it  is  the  only  manure  for  the  turnip.    But  these  dissolved  bones 
are  applied  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  when 
strewed  over  the   surface   are  found    to  be  very  efi*ectual.    I  may 
mention  one  instance,  whctre  600  weight  of  dissolved  bones  were  ap- 
plied to  a  crop  of  wheat  and  th^  product  was  raised  from  29  to  53 
bushels  an  acre.    Farm  yard  manure  applied  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, raised  the  product  to  within  6  bushels  of  that  amount  per  acre. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  superior  effect  of  this  bone  manure.    Bones 
are  applied  in  this  form  to  the  grass  lands  of  Cheshire,  and  with  great 
profit.    The  lands  there  have  been  under  dairy  husbandry  for  many 
centuries.    You  will  recollect,  that  the  substances  contained  in  milk 
when  burned,  are  some  of  them,  the  very  materials  which  the  bones 
leave  when  burnt.    The  cow  extracts  them  from  the  soil  on  which  it 
feeds,  and  it  appears  again  in  the  milk,  as  is  found  by  analysis.    This 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  this  continual  drain  of  the  soil, 
going  on,  it  became  impoverished.    But  the  application  of  the  bone, 
was  found  to  produce  remarkable  effects  in  restoring  the  soil,  though 
the  principle  was  not  understood.    The  explanation  however,  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  milk  and  the  bones,  contained  essentially  the  same 
substances,  and  that  the  latter  restored  to  the  soil,  what  had  been  taken 
from  it  by  the  animal.    Here  you  see  an  illustration  of  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  analysis  of  the  bones  and  the  milk, 
to  practical  husbandry.     The  discovery  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
manure,  applied  to  the  grass  lands  of  Cheshire,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  lands  which  once  paid  but  5  shillings  an  acre  of  rent,  have 
been  made  to  yield  40  shillings  rent,  besides  a  good  profit  to  the  dairy- 
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man.  You  see  from  this,  how  important  it  is  to  know  the  eflects  of 
certain  kinds  of  husbandry  upon  land.  Dairy  husbandry  produces  a 
special  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  knowing  this,  and  what  substances 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  soil  and  carried  off  in  the  shape  of  milk, 
you  know  what  to  put  in  to  reclaim  it. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  mineral  phosphates  are  found 
in  certain  geological  formations,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  manure.  This  is  manu- 
factured and  sold  with  us,  under  the  name  of  super-phosphate  of  lime, 
and,  as  I  have  told  you,  it  is  made  and  used  with  great  profit,  both  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer. 

Among  the  other  mineral  manures,  this  consists  only  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime;  but  among  the  mineral  manures  which  supply  the 
plant  with  all  that  it  requires,  I  have  a  fourth  class,  of  artificial  mineral 
manures,  which  can  be  made  by  putting  together  the  substances  which 
the  plant  is  found  to  contain.  The  tables  which  I  have  shown  you 
exhibit,  in  the  composition  of  different  crops,  the  mineral  matters  which 
they  take  from  the  soil.  I  contrasted  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
tobacco  plant  with  that  produced  by  wheat  and  barley.  Nqj¥,  to  restore 
land  by  artificial  manures,  which  has  been  specially  exhausted  by  either 
of  these  crops,  I  must  make  up  a  manure  which  shall  contain  the  sub- 
stances which  they  take  from  the  soil,  and  in  like  proportions;  and  thus, 
by  especial  manures,  I  can  restore  to  the  land  exactly  what  the  crops 
have  removed  ;  or  if  I  want  to  vary  the  crops,  I  vary  the  composition 
of  the  manure  accordingly.  In  this  second  edition  of  my  Lectures, 
(exhibiting  the  book,)  the  first  of  which  has  been  printed  in  this  coun- 
try, I  have  published  a  series  of  recipes,  by  which  special  manures  may 
be  compounded  for  all  the  crops  we  are  in  the  habit  of  raising,  and 
which  have  been  made  up  from  the  results  of  experience  and  analysis, 
and  which  you  will  find  worth  your  attention. 

Experimental  Agriculture  is  a  branch  now  in  its  infancy ;  but  what 
has  been  done  has  been  sufficient  to  excite  inquiry  and  induce  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  determine  the  efie^t  of  this  and  that  substance, 
when  applied  to  this  or  that  crop,  under  difierent  circumstances.  These 
recipes  to  which  I  allude  have  been  tried,  but  not  always  with  success, 
because  not  applied  with  care.  Now,  to  make  any  advance  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  we  must  ha^e  experiments  made  in  the  field 
as  accurately  as  in  the  laboratory.  I  have  taken  up  this  subject,  and 
had  just  prepared,  before  I  left  home,  a  book  on  Experimental  Agricul- 
ture, a  volume  of  which  has  been  sent  me  here.  It  is  a  history  or 
review  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made,  and  the  suggestions 
drawn  from  them,  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  open  up  this  new  field 
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of  research.  It  is  exceedingly  interestiag  to  find  theoretical  results 
practically  exemplified  and  tested  hy  actual  experiment,  as  in  the  case 
I  have  mentioned  of  the  application  of  bones  to  the  grass  lands  of 
Cheshire.  But  after  all,  the  result  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  look,  in 
these  days,  is  that  which  shall  enlist  the  largest  number  in  favor  of 
these  researches,  viz :  the  result  which  puts  the  most  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  farmer.  This  is  the  point  with  reference  to  which  ex- 
periments must  be  carried  on.  This  will  be  the  object  of  the  succeed- 
ing volume  of  my  book,  in  which  the  results  of  succeeding  experiments 
will  be  given,  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

I  must  pass  over  the  application  of  lime  as  a  manure,  and  several 
other  matters  connected  with  this  subject.  It  is  an  interesting  depart- 
ment of  study.  The  subject  of  lime  alone,  of  which  I  intended  to 
speak,  might  form  the  subject  of  two  or  three  very  interesting  lectures, 
but  I  cannot  go  into  it. 

Now  you  cannot  fail  to  se^  from  this  course  of  lectures,  the  strictly 
scientific  part  of  which  I  bring  to  a  close  this  evening,  that  there  is  an 
exceedingly  wide  and  extended  application  of  science  to  the  farmers* 
art,  and  that»  this  is  not  merely  theoretical,  but  has  a  positive  and  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  the  method  by  which  the  farmer  may  increase  his 
crops  and  his  profits.  The  four  last  lectures  are  more  or  iess  connected 
together,  as  the  same  chemical  principles  are  comprehended  in  them 
all.  You  must  have  seen  how  closely  connected  are  the  different 
departments  of  the  farmers'  art,  and  how  many  beautiful  relations  sub- 
sist between  that  art  and  the  connection  of  mstn  with  the  earth  pn  which 
he  lives — the  connection  in  fact,  of  all  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  with 
the  present  state  of  things.  You  will  recollect  the  interesting  facts  I 
have  mentioned,  showing  the  intimate  connection  between  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  life.  You  recollect 
the  striking  fact  that  the  plant  extracts  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air 
and  the  animal  destro3'3  it,  reconverting  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  jtrater. 
Suppose  this  cycle  should  cease,  and  that  either  the  plant  or  the  animal 
should  not  perform  these  functions,  it  is  obvious  that  all  animal  and 
vegetable  life  must  cease.  But  in  the  larger  cycle,  viz  :  that  subsisting 
between  the  soil,  tho  plant  and  the  animal,  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  either  would  destroy  all  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  There  is  a  still  larger  view  of  this  subject,  which 
comprehends  the  contemplation  of  the  earth  as  one  of  a  system  of  bo- 
dies revolving  around  the  sun;  the  sun  traversing  space  and  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  accompanying  it.  As  a  member  of  the  system,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  whether  its  surface  is  covered  with  animal  or  vege. 
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table  life.  All  aDimal  and  vegetable  life  might  cease  upon  tbis  earth, 
and  yet  the  earth  continue  its  revolutions  unchanged,  and  the  system  of 
the  universe  would  not  be  affected.  Gentlemen,  we  are  not  essential 
parts  of  the  universe,  but  mere  accessories,  placed  here  at  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  we  can,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree fathom,  and  so  far,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  them  out.  If  the  Deity  has 
made  all  these  things  which  adorn  the  earth,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable, 
and  above  all  has  placed  man  as  part  of  the  system,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  it  is  His  will  that  we  should  investigate  them,  and  see  if  we 
can,  why  he  has  put  them  before  our  eyes  and  under  our  feet.  These 
investigations  furnish  congenial  employment  for  intelligent  man,  and 
result  in  substantial  rewards.  But  among  them  none  yield  more  sub- 
stantial returns  than  those  which  belong  to  the  intellectual  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  who  studies  nature  in  order  to  render  the  soil  more  fertile,  and 
contribute  to  the  bappinesss  of  the  human  family. 
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MEANS  BT  WHICH  GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  MAY  BE  DIFFUSED,  AND 
MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE, 
AND  THE  GENERAL  ELEVATION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLASS. 

Gentlemen  : — I  lake  it  for  granted,  that  you  are  all  satisfied  of  the 
importance  of  scientific  research  to  practical  Agriculture.  If  satisfied  of 
this,  you  roust  he  also  of  the  importance  of  difiusing  a  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  such  researches,  especially  among  practical  farmers. 

There  are  two  objects  we  may  have  in  viciV,  in  our  desire  to  shed 
such  knowledge.  1st.  The  improvement  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Stale,  or  along  with  this,  the  elevation,  intellectually  and  socially,  of 
the  agricultural  community.  All  members  of  the  community  are  in- 
terested in  the  first  of  these  objects  9r  ends,  viz :  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  of  the  State,  and  a  large  class  are  especially 
interested  in  the  second,  which  looks  to  the  elevation  morally,  intellec- 
tually and  socially,  of  the  agricultural  community.  In  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  objects,  the  general  improvement  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
State,  before  we  form  any  idea  of  what  should  be  done,  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  Agriculture  now.  I  must  ask 
you  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  Agriculture  by  the  tests  which  I  shall 
name.  By  the  state  of  the  roads  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  the  kind 
of  rotation  practised  throughout  the  State;  the  kind  of  stock  reared, and 
the  mode  of  feeding  them;  the  extent  of  land  uncultivated,  or  poorly 
cultivated,  compared  with  the  density  of  the  population. 

You  can  only  obtain  accurate  notions  on  this  subject,  by  actual  ob- 
servation. I  have  not  seen  enough  of  your  State,  to  form  an  opinion  of 
its  agricultural  character ;  nor  have  I  any  data  from  which  to  form  an 
opinion,  though  I  have  heard  and  read  much  on  the  subject.  But  there 
is  one  mode  we  have  within  our  reach,  and  of  which  I  propose  to  speak, 
and  thdt  is,  the  average  produce  of  the  land.  To  a  person  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  country,  from  personal  observation,  such  data  are  generally 
very  decisive  indications  of  the  slate  of  its  practical  Agriculture  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  with  the  average 
product,  the  physical  geography  of  a  country,  its  geological  structure, 
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Its  climate,  kc. ;  but  supposing  him  to  know  all  this,  he  could  form  an 
accurate  notion  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  a  country  from  its  pro- 
ducts, and  by  comparing  these  with  those  of  other  countries.  I  have 
the  average  product  of  New-York,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  which 
is  the  best  data  I  have.  The  average  product  per  acre  of  this  State, 
as  so  5«hown,  is  of  wheat,  14  bushels ;  of  oats,  26  bushels ;  of  barley,  11 
bushels ;  of  rye,  9j^  bushels,  and  of  Indian  corn,  25  bushels  per  acre. 
These  results  are  given  as  the  average  product  of  the  State,  in  one  of 
the  volumes  of  your  Transactions.  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  Prof.  Em- 
mons' Natural  History  of  this  State,  I  find  another  series  of  averages, 
u  little  less  than  these ;  but  I  adopt  the  larger  onei.  Now,  I  believe 
there  are  few  persons,  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  this  State, 
who  will  not  tell  you  that  the  average  returns  were  formerly  far 
greater  than  now.  In  fact,  you  may  judge  what  the  product  of  New- 
York  once  was,  from  the  present  product  of  New-Brunswick.  Accord- 
ing to  returns,  the  average  product  of  that  country  is  of  wheat,  19 
bushels  per  acre ;  of  oats,  34  bushels ;  of  barley,  29  bushels ;  of  rye, 
5K)  bushels ;  of  Indian  com,  41  bushels  per  acre. 

Now,  I  ean  very  well  judge  of  the  former  product  of  New-Tork  from 
these  results  obtained  in  New-Brunswick ;  for,  when  I  discoursed  on 
the  relations  of  Geology  to  Agriculture,  I  demonstrated,  from  the 
diatacter  of  the  soil  of  the  two  countries,  as  shown  by  the  Geological 
Map,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  western  portion  of  New- York  was 
naturally  more  fertile  than  a  large  portion  of  New-Brunswick,  and 
therefore  I  conclude  that  the  average  product  of  New-Brunswick  is  far 
below  what  was  formerly  the  case  in  New-York. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  present  to  you  the  average  product  of 
Ohio.  In  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  after  a  cultivation  of  20  years,  the 
average  returns  are  scarcely  half  what  they  were  when  first  settled, 
showing  that  the  soil  there  is  in  the  course  of  gradual  exhaustion. 
The  averages  for  the  year  1848,  which  I  find  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  that  State,  are  as  follows :  Of  wheat,  15  bushels 
per  acre;  barley,  24;  oats,  33;  rye,  16;  Indian  com,  41. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  in  Ohio  the  condition  of  things  is  nearly  the 
same,  so  far  as  wheat  and  oats  are  concerned,  as  in  New- York ;  barley 
end  rye  are  greater,  and  corn  much  greater — many  parts  of  that  State 
being  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn. 

I  have  also  here  the  average  products  of  all  the  States ;  but  I  see  I 
have  not  put  down  the  general  average  for  the  whole.     It  is  enough, 
however,  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  the  average  product  of  this  State 
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is  about  the  average  of  Ohio,  and  that  both  States  are  sailing  in  the 
same  boat ;  and  that  if  you  go  on  here  in  the  same  process  of  exhaus- 
tion, you  will  soon  compete  with  that  State. 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  with  these  statistics,  the  crops  in  England. 
The  average  product  there  is,  of  wheat,  21  bushels.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  say  here,  that  we  have  no  statistics,  and  that  this  is  altogether 
guess  work.  Our  censuses  give  us  no  statistics  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts; our  farmers,  also,  are  very  jealous  about  giving  information  on 
these  points;  they  have  rents  to  pay,  and  they  naturally  think  that  if 
they  give  in  large  returns,  they  will  have  to  pay  larger  rents ;  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  we  never  have  this  data.  Hence,  the  results  I  give 
you  are  but  approximations.  From  the  best  information,  the  results 
are  these:  of  wheat,  21  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  35;  barley,  32.  That 
is  all  I  can  give  you  of  the  product  of  England.  The  averages  of 
Scotland  are  these:  wheat,  30  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  46;  barley,  40. 
These  results  are  on  the  best  quality  of  land. 

I  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  has  been  produced  in 
England  and  Scotland  might  be  produced  in  New- York.  I  infer  this, 
not  only  from  comparing  the  character  of  both  countries,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  prize  crops,  annually  competed  for  in  your  State,  axe  larger 
than  tjiose  given  as  the  averages  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  have  a 
table  of  the  amount  of  premium  crops  in  '46,  and  they  range  thus : 
wheat,  56  bushels  an  acre — that  is  the  highest;  Indian  com,  142 
bushels — the  average  is  only  25;  oats,  106  bushels.  This  is  all  I  have 
of  the  premium  crops.  Now,  these  are  maximum  results.  I  may  state 
that  in  England  we  have  crops  of  wheat  as  high  as  88  bushels ;  of 
barley,  80  bushels ;  and  of  oats,  108.    Indian  com  we  do  not  grow. 

I  regard  this  as  certain,  that  if  the  climate  and  local  circumstances 
are  the  same,  what  one  soil  will  produce,  science  may  enable  another 
soil  to  produce ;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the  farmer  who  exercises 
a  proper  degree  of  skill  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  has  a  right  to  antici- 
pate the  same  degree  of  success  as  has  attended  like  efibrts  in  other 
eountries,  having  similar  advantages  of  soil  and  climate.  If  certain 
parts  of  your  country,  which  have  a  given  geological  character,  will 
produce  these  large  premium  crops  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  other  parts  of  the  State,  having  the  same  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  should  produce  the  same  results.  This  is  the 
point  which  all  interested  in  Agriculture  hope  for  and  desire,  and  wish 
you  to  aid  them  in  attaining. 

One  point  of  view  I  might  have  pressed  on  you  in  regard  to  our 
Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  is,  that  our  fanners  fancy  they 
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suffer  from  the  competition  of  the  grain-growing  districts  of  this  coun- 
try ;  they  believe  you  can  produce  com  cheaper  than  they  can ;  whether 
you  can  produce  more  from  the  same  quantity  of  land,  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think  you  can,  but  you  are  likely  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  competition  of  the  Western  States.  You  are  therefore  in  a  con- 
dition sunilar  -to,  or  approaching  that  of  England,  and  you  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  rich  virgin  lands,  though  already  somewhat  exhausted, 
and  yon  must  do  something  to  compete  successfully. 

In  what  way  are  you  to  compete  successfully  with  those  new  and 
fertile  regions  ?  You  can  only  do  it  by  raising  larger  crops  from  the 
same  quantity  of  land,  without  more  labor,  and  of  course  at  less  cost. 
In  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural  implements,  which  in  Eng- 
land is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest,  you  have  perhaps  ftn  advantage 
over  the  more  remote  States.  But  your  object  should  be,  to  grow  a  lar- 
ger quantity  of  grain  on  the  same  surface  and  at  a  less  relative  cost  than 
before.  In  this  way,  we,  in  England  hope  to  compete  with  New-York 
and  the  richest  of  the  western  prairies. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction  un- 
less efibrt  is  stimulated  by  necessity.  Hence,  because  the  necessity  with 
ms  at  home,  is  great,  we  shall  do  something ;  and  so  here,  as  the  neces* 
aity  becomes  greater,  you  will  make  more  efibrt  to  compete  with  those 
^tricts,  and  when  you  do  this,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  be  successful. 
How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Those  who  possess  the  most  knowledge  will 
be  sure  to  distance  those  who  compete  with  them,  if  that  knowledge  be 
combined  with  prudence  and  discretion,  for  it  is  often  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  the  scientific  farmer,  that  those  who  have  gone  before  him, 
have  all  failed.  But  the  truth  is,  that  those  cases  pointed  at  as  illus- 
trations of  the  unsuccessful  results  of  scientific  farming,  have  been  gen- 
erally those  of  mere  enthusiasts,  who  had  little  practical  knowledge,  and 
who,  along  with  science,  did  not  apply  that  common  sense  with  which 
prudent  men  always  conduct  their  afiairs.  Knowledge  must  be  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  if  we  hope  to  succeed.  I  think  I  have 
shopoi  during  these  lectures,  that  we  do  possess  the  knowledge  which 
is  capable  of  growing  larger  crops  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Now,  if  we  pos« 
sees  this  knowledge,  it  must  be  diflhsed  to  be  applied ;  no  matter  what 
knowledge  there  may  be  in  books,  or  in  the  heads  of  a  few  men,  unless 
it  be  diffused  among  men  who  can  apply  that  knowledge  among  the 
fanners,  it  is  comparatively  useless. 

There  are  many  ways  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  among  these  is 
Ae  establishment  of  agricultural  societies.  The  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural libraries,  is  another  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  far- 
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mers.  Though  in  our  country  farmers  are  not  generally  reading  men, 
still  there  always  a  few  men  in  agricultural  communities,  everywhere, 
who  do  read,  and  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  it  is  desirable  in  this  view,  that  libraries  containing 
agricultural  works  should  be  established.  Their  ideas  and  their  know- 
ledge, like  a  pillar  of  fire,  become,  as  it  were,  centers,  from  which 
light  radiates  all  around.  Among  us,  there  are  organised  farmers*  clubs, 
in  subordination  to  agricultural  societies,  where  agricultural  topics  are 
discussed.  We  have  also  lectures  occasionally,  given  sometimes  in  sta- 
ted places,  which  are  well  attended,  and  by  which  knowledge  is  diffu- 
sed. In  the  matter  of  agricultural  periodicals,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
anything  better  than  yours.  Some  of  those  published  in  this  country 
are  exceedingly  good,  and  are  well  known  in  Europe.  These  are  im- 
portant instruments  in  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
But  I  pass  over  all  this,  and  come  to  the  only  other  mode  of  diffusing  this 
knowledge,  and  that  is,  by  means  of  agricultural  schools. 

It  18  extraordinary,  how  little  has  been  done  for  the  diffusion  of  agri* 
cultural  knowledge  in  this  way — how  long  a  tfane  has  elapsed  in  cvciy 
country,  before  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  schools  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  also  remarkable  what  applause  has  been  bestowed  on 
those  countries  which  first  introduced  this  system,  and  who  did  the  lit- 
tle that  was  done,  during  the  last  c^iitury,  in  that  direction.  What  was 
done  in  Switzerland  and  Prussia,  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time ;  but 
they  did  little  after  all.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  those  countries  in 
Europe  which  have  made  the  highest  advancement  in  national  educa- 
tion, kow  slowly  they  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  absenoe  ot 
those  old  habits  and  prejudices  which  so  much  restrain  and  retard  the 
progress  of  such  knowledge  in  Europe,  will  not  retard  its  difiiision, 
among  the  more  enlightened  population  of  the  New  World. 

But  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  old  world,  which  under  all  the 
efforts  to  diffuse  agricultural  knowledge,  have  retarded  its  diffusion  by 
such  means.  We  have  schools  for  agricultural  instruction,  in  all  ita 
grades ;  yet  we  find  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  schools,  not  only 
is  knowledge  not  diffused  among  the  peasantry,  bqt  both  they  and  th^ 
lands  they  cultivate,  are  in  the  most  miserable  condition  possible.  In 
my  address  at  Syracuse,  I  alluded  to  some  results  in  France  and  Bava* 
ria,  where  in  the  latter  particularly  they  have  agricultural  schools, 
model  farms,, agricultural  societies,  and  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
common  schools,  yet  the  Agriculture  of  Bavaria  is  of  a  grade  among  the 
lowest  in  all  Germany.  So  in  France  where  Agriculture  is  in  a  bad 
condition,  there  is  an  agricultural  University,  and  there  are  central 
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ttgricnltaral  schools  in  all  the  provinces.  Instruction  is  also  given  to 
the  peasantry  in  the  communes.  Therefore,  though  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  art  is  slow  in  being  introduced,  we  are  not  to  infer  from  the 
existence  of  schools  in  any  country  that  Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition  there,  nor  are  we  to  infer  the  contrary  from  the  absence  of 
diese  schools.  In  Scotland  there  does  not  exist  a  singb  agricultural 
school,  yet  its  Agriculture  is  in  a  high  state.  In  England,  where  ten 
years  ago  there  were  no  such  schools,  Agriculture  ranks  next  to  that  of 
Scotland.  These  instances,  and  those  I  have  cited  in  France  and 
Bavaria^  show  that  the  fact,  that  these  schools  exist  in  any  country, 
aA>rds  no  information  as  to  the  state  of  its  Agriculture . 

Hence  in  giving  instruction  in  schools  on  agricultural  subjects,  ex- 
perience in  all  countries  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  shows  that  there 
are  certain  things  to  be  attended  to.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  the  inculcation  of  organic  changes  in  existing  methods 
and  institutions,  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  anything 
new  at  all  into  our  schools  or  seminaries.  If  you  go  for  a  great  deal, 
you  get  nothing,  if  you  ask  only  for  a  small  portion  of  time,  or  give  a 
little  addithjnal  labor  to  the  school  master,  requiring  no  new  machinery 
to  carry  it  out,  then  you  are  more  likely  to  succeed,  than  if  you  at  once 
demand,  as  some  have,  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  both  of  the  pupil 
and  the  master  in  imparting  new  instruction.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
this  caution  may  be  necessary  in  this  country,  but  as  prudent  men  you 
would  naturally  adopt  that  course ;  as  you  would  find  that  the  introduce 
tion  of  saah  instruction  would  be  more  generally  acceded  to  if  you  ask 
only  what  is  necessary,  and  do  not  hurry  on  in  advance  of  public  senti- 
meitt. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  thing  has  been  ma* 
naged  with  us,  I  will  state  what  provision  has  been  made  for  agricultu- 
ral instruction  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  are  not  many  Ag- 
ricultural schools  ia  England,  but  there  are  a  good  many  in  Ireland. 
We  have  no  special  Agricultural  schools  in  Scotland.  In  England  and 
Ireland  the  principles  of  Agriculture  were  first  introduced  into  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  I  say  the  principles,  for  you  cannot  expect  to  find  a 
schoolmaster  who  can  instruct  his  pupils  in  practical  Agriculture.  In 
general  his  education  does  not  fit  him  for  it,  and  it  is  therefore  better 
in  the  elementary  schools  to  undertake  nothing  beyond  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  Agriculture.  By  principles,  I  mean  those  results  to 
which  scientific  investigation  has  arrived ;  for  instance,  if  I  say  that  all 
aabstances  which  contain  nitrogen  in  a  certain  state,  are  more  or  less 
«aefal  to  vegetation,  that  is  a  principle — a  fact,  which  is  the  result  of 
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experiment  and  research ;  that  is  one  principle.  If,  again,  I  say  thai 
all  substances  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  a  great  part  of 
the  bones  of  animals,  is  capable  of  being  useful  to  the  growth  of  erops, 
I  announce  another  principle,  which  is  the  result  of  a  great  many  in- 
Testigations.  Thus  I  can  state  principles  of  this  kind,  which  a  boy  can 
readily  learn.  It  is  such  principles  as  these,  that  it  is  desirable  to  give 
in  elementary  schools,  and  when  presented  in  brief  terms,  is  never  for- 
gotten, and  the  boy  when  he  goes  out  upon  the  farm  recollects  it ;  he 
casts  about  for  these  substances,  and  if  they  are  applied  to  the  soil,  he 
knows  what  the  results  will  be ;  for  this  is  a  procedure  which  is  regula- 
ted altogether  by  a  knowledge  of  principles.  To  fit  the  school  master 
for  teaching  Agricultural  principles,  the  study  has  been  introduced  into 
our  normal  schools  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  a  regular 
branch  of  instruction,  and  the  school  master  now  goes  out  able  to  give 
instruction,  which  will  qualify  the  boy  to  beco^ne  master  of  the  princi* 
pics  in  a  short  time. 

So  there  are  established  in  England  in  some  of  the  grammar  sehoolsi 
and  in  some  private  academies,  under  the  direction  of  individuals,  ag- 
ricultural departments,  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science  bearing  on  Agriculture,  and  some  knowl- 
edge also  of  practice  obtained,  not  by  a  farm  attached  to  the  institution, 
but  from  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  Within  the  last  two  years  I 
established  a  school  at  Gamelford,  converting  a  grammar  school  into 
it.  The  farmers  of  the  district,  all  around,  open  their  farms  to 
the  inspection  of  the  pupils,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  view  these  farms  at  stated  times,  and  observed  all  the  processes 
going  on,  particularly  in  the  labor  also,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  get  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  very  much  facilitated  the  ef- 
forts of  the  master  to  explain  the  theory  of  what  they  saw  going  on 
around  them. 

We  have  also  special  agricultural  schook  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  there  they  were  established  before  they  were  in  Great  Brittain. 
Tou  know  from  the  condition  of  Ireland,  how  desirable  there  a  diffusion 
of  such  knowledge  must  be  among  the  agricultural  classes,  and  how 
important  it  must  be  to  teach  tbem  how  small  farms  may  be  made  to 
yield  great  returns.  These  agricultural  schools  have  been  found  to  be 
productive  of  great  benefits.  The  school  of  Temple  Moyle  has  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  who  are  made  to  till  the  farm  attache4  to  it,  thus 
applying  practically  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  school,  and  the  re^ 
suit  has  been  that  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  pupils,  amount- 
ed to  but  eleven  pounds  a  year  each,  or  about  fifty  dollars,  the  (arm  pay* 
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mg  all  the  rest  of  the  expense  of  maintaing  the  institution,  with  the 
addition  of  some  subscriptions  raised  in  the  locality.  Now  we  hare 
special  agricultural  schools  established  by  a  national  board  of  educa- 
tion--^they  have  introduced  into  them  the  little  catechism  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  in  which  the  principles  of  Agriculture  are  stated  in 
a  brief  and  clear  manner.  It  is  found  that  the  boys  never  forget  them, 
and  are  never  at  a  loss  how  to  apply  them.  They  have  also  established 
district  agricultural  schools,  and  have  made  provision  to  fit  teachers  for 
them.  A  model  farm  has  been  attached  to  the  normal  school  near. 
These  are  all  schools  established  under  the  government  in  Ireland.  We 
have  no  such  schools  in  Great  Britain  established  by  the  national  board 
of  education,  but  there  too  the  study  Has  been  introduced  in  the  com* 
mon  schools.  But  we  have  in  England  an  agricultural  college  establish- 
ed within  a  few  years.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  a  school  was  projected 
at  Cirencester,  it  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  at  the  outset, 
and  one  great  difficulty  was  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  Instruction  was  cheap  there,  but  the  farmers  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  it.  During  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  out  of  forty 
pupils  only  eight  were  sons  of  farmers.  But  that  state  of  things  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  a  desire  for  this  kind  of  knowledge  has  grown 
stronger.  It  has  now  about  one  hundred  pupils,  and  the  institution 
continues  to  flourish  more  and  more  every  year. 

Having  given  you  this  account  of  what  we  are  doing  in  England  and 
Ireland,  you  see  that  we  have  done  little  as  yet,  and  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced little  or  no  benefit  from  agricultural  education ;  but  we  have 
come  to  a  state,  when  we  must,  from  necessity  get  this  education,  in 
order  to  compete  with  you. 

Tou  propose  to  do  certain  things  here  in  New- York,  and  here 
allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
establish  an  Agricultural  College.  As  to  this  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that  it  is  a  proper  measure  to  take ;  as  it  is  proper  in  England,  so 
it  is  in  New-Tork.  This  should  be  done  so  soon  as  you  are  able  to  ac- 
complish it — it  is  a  right  thing  to  aim  at.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in 
establishing  the  institution,  but  in  the  details;  you  should  be  cautious  that 
in  the  details  you  adopt  no  rash  or  hasty  measures,  but  act  with  discretion 
and  jiidgment.  Tour  efforts  should  not  be  divided  ;  you  should  set  out 
with  the  determination  to  establish  the  college  and  nothing  else — I  mean 
nothing  else  in  the  way  of  establishing  colleges.  I  have  been  asked 
whether  I  thought  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  six  small  collies  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  I  had  not  studied  the  circumstances  of  the 
State,  sufficiently  to  give  advice  on  that  point,  but  whatever  these  cir- 
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eumstances  may  be,  or  whatever  the  intention  hereafter,  you  should  noC 
propose  at  the  start  to  do  more  than  establish  one  college,  and  direct  all 
your  eflbrts  to  get  that  in  good  working  condition  before  you  attempt 
another.  If  you  fail  in  one  you  certainly  would  in  twenty,  if  you  sue* 
ceed  in  one,  you  can  then  go  on  and  establish  more.  It  is  of  great  con* 
sequence  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  State  and  of  the  teachersi 
that  you  should  hare  one  good  school  first.  If  you  were  to  establish 
thirty  colleges  in  different  counties  of  the  State,  I  should  like  to  know 
where  you  would  get  teachers  to  fill  them  ?  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  in  all  America  sound  men  of  knowledge  and  discretion,  who  could 
be  safely  trusted  to  teach  scientific  Agriculture  in  thirty  schools.  I  do 
not  think  they  exist  in  the  Union,  much  less  in  the  State  of  New- York. 
Tou  will  act  wisely  and  discreetly  if  you  try  to  get  one  institution,  it  will 
be  useful  to  your  State,  and  will  turn  out  men  to  fill  up  any  other  schools 
which  you  may  afterwards  establish. 

Again,  in  any  building  which  may  be  erected  for  this  purpose,  there 
should  be  provision  only  for  what  is  likely  to  be  wanted,  instead  of 
laying  out  money  in  erecting  buildings  to  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  who  have  not  come  yet ;  you  should  begin  by  making  room 
enough  only  for  those  who  first  come,  and  then  you  can  add  accommoda- 
tions, as  they  are  found  to  be  necessary.  One  point  I  desire  to  impress 
upon  you — excuse  the  liberty  I  take:  you  should  not  encourage  the 
idea  that  any  great  and  surprising  results  will  spring  out  of  this  all  at 
once.  I  have  been  myself  the  victim  of  extraordinary  expectations. 
I  have  been  attached  to  an  institution  in  which  persons  were  interested 
who  had  these  high-wrought  expectations  of  what  was  to  result  from  it, 
and  who  almost  supposed  that  one  result  would  be,  that  gold  would 
rise  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers.  These  results  not 
being  realized,  many  concluded  that  science  was  really  of  no  use  in 
agricultural  operations.  If  after  the  lapse  of  years  you  can,  through 
this  college,  increase  the  average  product  of  the  State — if  you  can 
raise  the  average  of  wheat,  alone,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre — I  ask  if  this  one  additional  bushel  only,  taking  the  State  through, 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  college  for  ten  years  ?  If  you  can  raise 
oats,  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-four  bushels  per  acre,  you  will  have  ac- 
complished a  great  result.  But  if  you  expect  extraordinary  results  in  a 
few  years,  either  on  the  general  agricultural  character  of  the  State  or 
its  farming  population,  you  wiH  be  disappointed — not  on  account  of  the 
fault  of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  system,  but  because  your  expectations 
were  too  high.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  myself  been  the  victim  of  such 
expectations ;  and  I  warn  you  not  to  stumble  over  the  same  stone.     If, 
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after  the  lapse  of  years,  yoa  can  raise  the  character  of  the  agriculttiral 
commnmty,  so  that  a  stranger,  risiting  your  farms,  finds  the  younger 
men  possessed  of  greater  intelligence  than  their  fathers,  and  applying 
that  knowledge  intelligently  in  practice,  so  that  the  superior  skill  and 
aeience  of  the  farmers  of  New-Tork  are  ohvious,  that  will  indeed  he  a 
proud  thing  for  you  to  see,  and  for  a  foreigner  to  discover  and  acknow* 
ledge.    But  so  great  a  result  cannot  be  brought  about  in  one  year— it 
may  take  ten  years.     Again  :  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  instruction 
in  scientific  Agriculture,  in  the  medical  colleges  of  the  State.    All  in- 
struction in   this  branch  of  knowledge  should  be  encouraged;   no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  put  down  such  measures,  if  any  are  on  foot. 
Medical  men,  passing  from  the  college  into  a  rural  district,  to  practice 
their  profession,  cannot  be  less  useful  for  haying  a  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific Agriculture.    Therefore,  in  medical  scboolsi  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  efforts  to  introduce  this  branch  of  study  there.    So  in  theo* 
logical  schools,  the  study  should  be  encouraged.  Clergymen  may  exer- 
cise a  salutary  influence  upon  husbandry,  as  upon  good  morals ;  but  the 
great  difficulty  is,  that  the  farmers  will  not  send  their  sons  to  these 
colleges,  and  hence  the  rural  schools  are  best  adapted  to  the  difiiision, 
(in  the  right  quarter,  and  directly,)  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Besides, 
if  they  were  to  go  to  these  colleges,  they  would  be  apt  to  learn  unsound 
doctrine.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men,  however  profound  in  one 
department  of  science,  and  whose  habits  of  thought  and  study  are  all 
in  that  direction,  should  be  familiar  with  practical  Agriculture.    Hence, 
they  may  take  up  crude  notions  and  inculcate  them,  and  do  harm,  rather 
than  good,  to  the  pupils  under  them. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  attach  agricultural  departments  to  some 
of  the  colleges.  To  that  there  can  be  no  objection ;  at  the  same  time, 
any  encouragement  which  the  State  may  give  to  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, should  be  given  to  the  one  school  by  which  all  other  schools  will 
be  regulated,  when  once  you  get  it  fairly  organized.  There  is  this 
difficulty  in  regard  to  attaching  agricultural  departments  to  existing 
colleges,  that  if  this  new  department  is  under  mere  scientific  men,  the 
proper  wants  of  farmers'  sons  will  not  be  properly  looked  lo.  So  sen- 
sible am  I  of  this,  that  in  the  suggestions  I  made  to  the  Legislature  at 
New-Brunswick,  as  to  the  mode  of  improving  its  Agriculture,  whilst  I 
recommended  an  agricultural  school  at  Fredericktown,  where  there  is  a 
college,  I  have  recommended  that  it  should  not  be  connected  with  the 
college,  because  they  are  not  practical  men,  and  are  not  calculated  to 
give  instruction  to  pupils  intended  for  practical  life.  What  is  true 
Aere,  is  tru6  all  over  the  world.    It  is  necessary  that  such  a  school 
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should  be  in  charge  of  men  who  understand  Agriculture^  and  the  wants 
and  wishes  qf  agriculturists ^  and  who  know  what  should  he  done  to  «f»- 
prove  hoth% 

I  believe  many  persons  look  forward  to  the  introduction  of  agriculta* 
ral  instruction  into  common  schools,  and  I  think  it  very  important  that 
this  should  not  be  lost  Fight  oU  In  the  lower  grade  of  schools  I  think 
it  most  important,  and  it  should  commend  itself  to  those  having  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State  in  charge.  The  mass  of  your  countrymen  get  their  in- 
struction in  these  schools.  You  reach  a  greater  number  by  introducing 
this  study  into  these  schools,  and  you  reach  them  at  the  least  possible 
expense  of  money  and  time.  You  only  ask  the  school  master  to  give  a 
little  time  to  teaching  one  certain  book,  selected  for  its  bearing  on  the 
principles  only  of  Agriculture*  To  facilitate  this  instruction,  I  drew 
up  this  little  catechism.  It  has  been  introduced  extensively  into  the 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  translated  into  every  European  language. 
But  this  obstacle  has  been  found  to  exist,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  other 
countries,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  qualification  or  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  teach.  In  Scotland  our  schoolmasters  are 
well  educated  men,  but  they  are  fixed  and  stationary,  pursuing  their 
vocations  at  one  place  generally  all  their  lives,  unless,  ps  is  rarely  the 
case,  some  of  the  more  skilful  ones  are  transferred  to  places  of  greater 
emolument.  These  men  find  no  difficulty  in  introducing  this  catechism. 
It  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  schools  in  England,  but  there  the 
grade  of  schoolmasters  is  lower.  But  we  have  there  national  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  a  race  of  men 
are  now  coming  out,  who  are  capable  of  teaching  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge. The  same  difficulty  exists  in  Belgium  and  France,  where  their 
schoolmasters  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  themselves  to  teach  it.  Of 
course  this  obstacle  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  additional  instruction  to 
the  schoolmasters,  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  them,  that  they  have  so  little 
application  or  capacity,  that  they  cannot  learn  a  catechism  which  a  boy 
seven  years  old  can  perfectly  understand.  I  examined  a  class  of  about 
a  dozen  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  fourteen,  the  youngest  seven 
years  of  age ;  the  eldest  got  the  first  prize,  the  youngest  the  second. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  difficult  for  a  schoolmaster  to  learn  to  teach  these 
simple  principles. 

There  is  one  obstacle,  which  in  this  State  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
some  difficulty — an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  study 
into  the  schools,  and  that  arises  from  the  unsettled  condition  of  your 
teachers.  You  have  not  schoolmasters  who  permanently  remain  in  one 
district ;  the  trustees  engage  a  teacher  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  both 
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parties  are  at  liberty  to  quit  the  engagement.  In  England  they  are  &Xf 
ed  residents  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.  The  difficulty  heroi 
is  therefore,  one  of  some  moment.  It  precludes  a  unity  of  system,  a 
*  concentration  of  effort  in  carrying  it  out,  and  it  prevents  the  schoolmaster 
from  taking  that  pride  in  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  which  he  would 
have  if  he  knew  that  a  school  was  to  be  under  his  care  for  years,  and 
he  responsible  for  its  management.  This  may  stand  in  your  way  in  in- 
troducing this  study  into  your  common  schools,  but  it  is  not  insurmount- 
able, and  you  would  do  well  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  practical  to  sur- 
mount it. 

One  or  two  observations  as  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which  should 
go  into  the  schools,  with  a  prospect  of  agricultural  improvement.    I 
have  told  you  what  branches  of  science  tell  on  agricultural  operations, 
and  bring  out  principles  applicable  to  the  growing  of  crops,  that  the 
boy  can  learn  in  elementary  schools ;  but  in  learning  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  scientific  term's.    Nitrogen,  for  instance,  might  puzzle  a 
farmer ;  the  boy,  therefore,  must  understand  $his ;  he  must  be  shown 
what  it  is.     So  with  phosphate  of  lime ;  its  nature  must  be  explained 
to  him,  and  after  that,   the  boy  will  always  attach  the  right  significa- 
tion to  the  Word,  understand  your  principles,  and  apply  them  intelli- 
gently.   These  two  words  belong  to  the  chemical  nomenclature ;  but 
in  teaching  these  principles  of  which  I  have  spoken,  you  do  not  teach 
Chemistry.    If  I  tell  the  boy  that  rocks  form  the  different  soils,  that  is 
not  teaching  geology,  but  Agriculture.    As  to  Chemistry,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  its  introduction  into  schools.    I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  study 
of  Chemistry,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  I  should  not  be  averse 
to  it.    I  am  not.    So  with  Geology ;  it  is  a  study  in  which  I  feel  a  deep 
interest,  but  I  do  not  recommend  either  on  behalf  of  Agriculture.    I 
recommend  agricultural  instruction,  and  Chemistry  and  Geology  are 
only  necessary  to  explain  the  terms  used,  in  the  elucidation  of  agricul- 
tural principles.    At  the  same  time,  I  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing what  is  necessary  to  teach,  and  what  should  be  excluded  from  the 
list  of  studies.     The  chemist  and  the  geologist  teach  their  peculiar 
sciences.    If  they  know  at  the  same  time  the  principles  of  practical 
Agriculture,  then  they  know  what  it  is  necessary  to  teach,  and  what 
not.    If  you  tell  a  boy  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  enable  him,  for 
instance,  to  distinguish  nitrogen  from  every  thing  else,  yon  only  confuse 
him.    In  this  little  book,  the  catechism  to  which  I  have  referred,  there 
are  about  twenty  chemical  words,  which  it  is  necesssary  to  explain,  and 
to  do  this,  you  must  show  the  pupil  what  the  substances  are  which 
these  terms  represent.    Then  he  can  follow  you,  and  then  he  can  un- 
derstand all  that  is  written  in  this  book  and  the  larger  works.    It  it 
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^y  to  this  extent,  that  Chemistry  and  other  sciences  ought  to  he  intro* 
duced  into  yon;  common  schools  to  teach  Agriculture.  I  do  not  ohject  to 
the  introduction  of  Geology,  Botany  or  Chemistry,  hut  onhehalf  of  Agri* 
culture,  I  do  ask  for  it.  I  only  ask,  and  have  asked  everywhere,  one  hour 
a  week  during  the  last  year  of  a  boy's  tuition,  to  impress  upon  hn 
mind  fully  all  the  elementary  principles  of  practical  Agriculture ;  so 
that  little  is  required  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  this 
little  will  produce  good  directly  on  the  boy  himself,  and  indirectly  on 
thft  boy*s  father.  It  is  remarkable  how  a  man,  who  is  most  obstinate  in 
resisting  any  new  idea  or  process  in  regard  to  Agriculture  when  sug- 
gested by  a  grown  up  man,  I  say  it  is  very  remarkable,  how  readily 
he  will  listen  to  the  same  thing,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  his  own 
son.  The  boy  tells  what  he  learns  in  the  school  to  his  father.  The 
father  is  delighted  at  the  wisdom  of  his  own  son,  and  he  will  allow  hb 
son  to  adopt  in  practice  on  his  farm,  what  he  will  not  listen  to  a  mo- 
ment, if  suggested  by  a  stranger  and  an  adult.  What  is  suggested  by 
his  son  goes  through  his  heart  to  his  head,  and  that  is  the  way  to  many 
people's  heads. 

My  time  is  so  far  exhausted,  that  I  cannot  detain  you  with  any  fur- 
ther details.  I  will  only  make  one  other  observation,  and  that  is,  that 
it  is  of  great  consequence  that  a  farmer  who  owns  a  farm  now,  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  improving  the  soil,  in 
order  to  retain  his  position,  for  if  he  does  not,  another  who  has  more 
»  skill,  will  drive  him  from  his  position,  and  take  his  place.  As  the  son 
generally  thinks  as  the  father  does,  there  is  no  appeal  stronger  to  such  men 
as  are  most  unwilling  to  adopt  new  methods  themselves,  than  that  to  a 
father  on  behalf  of  his  child  and  his  future  prospects.  This  is  true,  as 
a  general  rule.  I  know  that  you  have  a  strong  desire  that  your  sons 
should  thrive  in  their  professions,  as  parents  generally  have,  that  their 
sons  should  excel  in  their  professions.  This  you  can  only  do,  by  giving 
them  more  knowledge  than  you  have  ;  as  much,  at  least,  as  the  sons 
of  others,  bringing  up  their  sons  to  different  pursuits.  I  can  make  no 
stronger  appeal  to  you,  to  exert  yourselves,  to  take  the  proper  steps  to 
secure  that  knowledge,  if  not  for  yourselves,  at  least  for  those  who  are 
to  folbw  you  in  the  same  profession;  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  will 
say  with  the  old  man,  who  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland,  attended  one 
of  my  lectures,  and  drank  in,  open  mouthed,  all  that  I  said,  and  who 
after  I  had  concluded,  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  me 
he  was  too  old  to  learn  all  that,  but  he  would  like  well  to  have  his  son 
learn  it.  I  hope  you  will  all  participate  in  that  feeling  and  see  to  it, 
that  your  sons  shall  not  be  ignorant  of  what  concerns  so  nearly  their 
psatpeels  IB  Ufa 
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Professor  Johhstok  having  concluded,  Mr.  Pesmtics,  the  Presideal 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  took  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Johh- 
BOK  was  appointed  Secretary. 

Mr.  Besxman,  of  Columbia,  remariced  that  Prof.  Johnston  haying 
now  finished  his  course  of  lectures,  it  was  due  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
Society,  that  we  should  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  these  lec- 
tures, and  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Society,  he  begged  leare  to  offer  a 
resolution,  which  he  read,  as  follows : 

Begolvedf  That  we  have  listened  with  great  interest,  as  well  as  profit, 
to  the  yery  inttmctive  course  of  lectures  deliyered  by  Prof.  Johnston, 
on  "  The  Greneral  Relations  of  Science  to  Practical  Agriculture ;"  and 
that  we  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our  united  approbation  of  the 
great  practical  yalue  of  his  lectures  to  the  practical  farmer,  as  well  as  to 
the  man  of  science. 

Dr.  BKKgMAw  said  he  had  another  resolution  in  relation  to  the  yolnme 
which  Professor  Johnston  had  exhibited  to  ns,  being  the  second  edition 
of  his  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  presenting  the 
results  of  scientific  research  adapted  to  practical  Agriculture,  which  he 
begged  leave  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society.  It  was  ae 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  the  principles  advanced  in  the  lectures  which  have 
been  delivered,  are  more  fully  developed  in  the  second  edition  of  Prof* 
JoHNSTON^s  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  we  would 
respectfully  request  him,  if  consistent  with  his  engagements,  to  pre- 
psre  an  edition  for  re*publication  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Baldwin  of  Syracuse,  said  he  rose  to  second  the  resolutions  offers 
ed  by  the  gentleman  from  Columbia ;  and  in  doing  so,  begged  leave  to 
■obmit  a  few  remarks. 

When  we  contemplate,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  elevated  position  which  the 
learned  Professor  occupies  in  his  own  country,  standing  as  he  does  et 
the  head  of  a  profession  which  he  so  much  adorns ;  when  we  consider 
hew  extended,  broad  and  profitable  to  himself  as  weQ  as  to  others  is 
the  field  of  his  labors — and  how  great  have  been  the  sacrifices  pectt« 
niary  and  oUierwise,  which  he  has  made  in  accepting  the  invitation  ot 
eur  Society,  to  deliver  its  annual  address  last  autumn,  and  in  remaining 
here,  and  in  this  vicinity  since  that  time,  to  deliver  the  course  of  leo- 
tuies  which  have  just  now  closed,  and  to  which  we  have  listened  with 
so  much  profit  and  delight — and  especially,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
ckaracter  of  those  lectures — the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  have 
opened  to  us  the  great  volume  of  nature,  giving  us  a  glance  at  its  hid- 
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den  mysteries  and  treasures — showing  us  the  properties  of  the  earth  and 
die  soils,  the  connection  and  relation  between  the  earth  and  the  rege- 
table  kingdom,  and  the  connection  and  relation  between  that  kingdom 
and  the  animal  creation,  with  the  means  of  improring  each ;  and,  by 
the  knowledge  thus  imparted,  provoked  an  appetite  for  more,  and  lead- 
ing us  by  that  knowledge,  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  and  thereby 
making  us  not  only  better  agriculturists,  but  better  men,  better  citizens, 
and  better  christians ;  in  view,  sir,  of  these  multiplied  and  high  con* 
•iderations,  I  am  sure  that  I  but  express  a  common  sentiment  when  I 
say  that  we  sincerely  thank  our  friend,  the  learned  professor. 

And,  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  B.,  if  these  lectures  shall  have  as  we 
trust  in  hearen  they  may,  the  effect  of  awakening  our  Legislators  to  a 
proper  sense  of  their  duty  in  regard  to  this  great  interest,  and  which 
shall  lead  them  fairly  and  fully  to  respond  to  the  recommendations  of 
his  Excellency  the  Oovemor  in  his  late  message — to  respond  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners  in  their  late  and 
able  report  on  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental 
Farm — to  respond  fairly  and  fully  to  the  united  voice  of  their  con- 
stituency, how  deep  and  enduring  will  be  that  obligation  and  our 
gratitude. 

And  sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  why  should  they  not  thus  respond  ?  Have  not 
all  the  other  great  interests  of  the  State  found  protection  at  their  hands, 
while  this,  the  parent  of  them  all,  has  been  lost  sight  of  and  neglected. 
Is  there  any  other  interest  in  the  State  greater  than  this  ?  And  why 
should  this  alone  be  left  without  protection  ? 

By  the  lecture  which  has  just  now  closed,  you  have  learned  that  the 
farming  interests  in  this  State  are  in  process  of  deterioration ;  that  the 
average  of  all  crops  is  continually  diminishing ;  the  tables  of  the  pro- 
ducts, exhibited  by  the  learned  Professor,  show  this;  and  he  also  shows 
us  the  means  by  which  these  products  may  be  increased — by  which  we 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  products  of  a  virgin  soil. 
D  The  learned  Professor  in  his  lecture  this  evening  has  also  referred  ua 
to  the  products  ef  the  fertile  soils  of  our  new  States,  the  prairies  of  the 
boundless  west,  and  which  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the 
products  of  the  soil  of  this  State,  and  by  which  it  appears  most  evident 
that  we  cannot  much  longer  sustain  ourselves  against  this  powerful  > 
eompetition.  What  then,  sir,  is  to  be  done  I  Why,  sir,  there  is  but 
one  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  that  is,  to  improve  our  wj9tma  of  Agri* 
eulture,  and  by  that  system  to  increase  the  quantity  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  our  agricultural  products.  The  lights  of  experience  and  of 
science  will  enable  us  to  do  this.    But  a  knowledge  of  that  experience 
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and  science  most  be  acquired,  and  how  can  it  be  so  well  acquired  as  at 
an  institution  established  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  reference  has  been  made  by  the  learned  professor  to 
the  agricultural  schools  of  Bavaria,  Prussia  and  other  countries  in 
Europe ;  but  it  occured  to  him  at  the  time,  as  he  doubted  not  it  did  to 
them,  that  as  between  the  people  of  those  countries  and  our  own,  there 
was  no  analogy  whaterer.  Their  governments  were  different.  They 
were  oppressed  subjects ;  were  vassals  and  serfs,  while  we  were  free- 
men; they  were  ignorant — we  enlightened.  There  the  masses  are 
uneducated,  while  here  education  like  the  light  and  dews  of  heaven, 
under  our  common  school  system,  descends  as  it  should  descend,  alike 
and  equally  upon  all.  Our  farmers  as  a  class  are  intelligent  and  educa* 
ted  men.  But  few  of  the  farmers  of  those  coimtries  own  the  soil  they 
cultivate,  while  ours,  not  only  own  it  in  fee,  but  are  emphatically  the 
lords  of  the  soil.  Even  in  England,  the  learned  professor  has  told  us, 
that  the  farmers  as  a  class  were  not  reading  men.  How  difibrent  the 
ease  with  us.  Ours  are  reading  men.  Where  is  the  farmer  in  this 
State  that  does  not  at  least  take  his  newspaper  ?  Look,  sir,  at  the  one 
hundred  thousand  subscribers  and  readers  of  various  agricultural 
periodicals  of  the  State,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
analogy  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  in  this  respect. 

Sir,  continued  Mr.  B.,  the  farmers  of  New- York  are  not  only  ready 
for,  but  they  demand  this  measure — the  ground  is  already  prepared— 
the  loaf  is  already  leavened ;  for  eighteen  years  at  least  it  has  been  at 
woric,  and  what  are  its  fruits?  Look,  sir,  to  the  general  interest  awa« 
kened  on  this  subject,  look  to  the  immense  gatherings  at  your  annual 
fairs,  look  to  the  improved  condition  of  stock  and  agricultural  im* 
plements ;  and  above  all,  sir,  to  the  increased  circulation  of  agricultural 
papers  and  books,  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  sir,  that  the  time  hoi 
come ;  that  the  harvest  is  ripe ;  and  the  sickles  are  ready  and  only  wait 
the  bidding  of  the  law-making  power,  to  commence  the  work.  Tes, 
sir,  the  time  kat  come  when  the  farmers  of  New- York,  in  view  of  the 
almost  overwhelming  competition  of  the  west,  are  called  upon  to  look 
at  home — to  protect  their  own  interests.  And  how,  sir,  I  repeat,  is  that 
interest  to  be  protected,  except  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  lights 
of  experience  and  science?  We  have  this  evening  been  taught  by  the 
learned  Professor,  how  one  acre  can  be  multiplied  into  four  acres ;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  one  acre  can,  by  an  improved  system  of  Agriculturoi 
be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  under  our  present  system,  four  produce. 

Now,  sir,  suppose  a  proposition  were  to  be  submitted  to  this  Legisla- 
ture, by  which  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State,  for  an  outlay  of  a 
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few  thousand  dollars,  could  be  doubled,  does  any  one  doubt  that  such 
proposition  would  at  once  be  seized  upon  and  adopted  by  that  honorable 
body?  Surely  not ;  and  yet  for  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  by  adopt- 
ing the  sjTstem  proposed,  that  wealth  may  not  only  be  doubled,  but 
quadrupled.  And  will  not  the  Legislature  adopt  it ;  will  they  not  give 
us  an  institution  where  the  farmer's  boy  may  be  educated — where  he  may 
receive  in  reference  to  his  calling,  such  an  education  as  all  other  classet 
in  this  community  receive  in  reference  to  theirs?  In  a  word,  will  it  Ion* 
*  ger  allow  this  numerous  and  highly  respectable  class  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  be  neglected ;  will  the  Legislature  longer  allow  this  great  interest, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  others,  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  that  aid 
which  it,  and  the  united  voice  of  an  impatient  constituency  so  loudly  and 
imperiously  demand?  I  trust  not,  sir.  I  trust,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the 
Legislature  will  not  only  give  us  an  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
mental Farm,  but  that  it  will  endow  it  with  such  ample  funds,  as  to 
place  it  upon  a  strong  and  permanent  basis,  a  basis  which  shall  alike 
perpetuate  throughout  all  time  to  come,  the  wisdom  of  this  Legislature  and 
die  liberality  of  the  State. 

Mr.  B.  begged  pardon  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  the  attention  of  ^ 
the  house,  but  he  could  not  have  said  less,  either  in  reference  to  hie 
friend,  the  learned  Professor,  or  of  the  great  and  interesting  subject 
now  before  the  Legislature,  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  feelings; 
and  he  therefore  hoped  that  he  might  be  excused  for  the  time  which  be 
had  occupied. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  must  also  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  house  for  a  mo* 
ment,  while  he  considered  the  second  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Columbia.  That  resolution,  sir,  proposes  to  reprint  in  thia 
country  a  valuable  work  of  Professor  Johnston  on  the  subject  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  kindred  sciences.  I  have  not,  said  Mr.  B.,  read  the 
whole  of  that  work,  but  from  the  examination  which  I  have  given 
it,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  agri- 
cultural libraries ;  indeed,  such  is  its  character  that  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  any  man  whq  will  make  himself  familiar  with  its  contents,  will  be- 
come a  scientific  farmer.  Bat  the  English  edition  was  too  expensive  for 
general  circulation ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  cheap  American  edition 
might  be  issued,  and  that  it  might  be  found,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be,  on  the  shelf  of  every  intelligent  farmer  of  the  State.  And,  in 
conclusion,  he  desired  that  both  resolutions  might  be  adopted. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  B's.  remarks,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  then  the  Society  adjourned. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 
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REPOPS  OF  COMMITTEES  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING^ 

JANUARY,  18S0. 

ESSAYS  AND  EXPERIMENTS. 

Committee. — John  Delafield,  Oaklands;  J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook  ; 
George  Geddes,  Fainnount. 

The  attention  of  the  committee,  to  which  was  referred  essays,  expe- 
riments and  work  on  schools,  has  been  led,  in  the  course  of  their  ex- 
aminations, to  contemplate  the  vast  field  of  usefulness  which  from  year 
to  year  is  opening  to  view,  under  the  influences  of  the  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  broad  field,  may  be  distinctly 
seen  many  of  the  well  defined  and  fixed  principles  of  Agriculture, 
traced  out  in  lines  to  be  easily  and  readily  comprehended  by  the  intelli- 
gent and  inquiring  man. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  has  become  a  study ; 
a  science,  claiming  much  observation,  research  and  investigation,  with 
as  much  application  of  mind  as  any  other  pursuit.  For  a  time,  the 
novelty  of  this  study,  its  varied  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  embracing 
nearly  every  other  art,  and  every  science,  confined  it  within  the  range 
of  a  few  prominent  facts,  whose  cause  and  effect  were  understood  by  a 
less  number  of  men.  Happily,  this  study  is  now  advancing  with  rapid 
stiidcs,  and  these  facts  are  multiplying,  dissipating  early  difficulties, 
breaking  down,  and  crushing  in  their  progress  the  most  obstinate  of  old 
prejudices. 

■A  Since  the  organization  of  the  State  Society,  eight  volumes  of  its 
Transactions  have  been  published,  and  each  volume  contains  essays  or 
papers,  on  one  or  more  subjects  connected  with  Agriculture,  carrying 
practical  and  important  information  to  the  farmer,  not  to  be  had  else- 
where. Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  number,  extent  and  value  of 
these  papers ;  nor  was  the  committee  prepared  to  find  so  large  a  col- 
lection as  appears  upon  reference  to  the  Society's  Transactions.  An 
alphabetical  catalogue  or  list  is  appended  to  this  report,  stating  the 
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subjects  treated  of,  the  author,  and  the  yolume  by  date,  in  which  thej 
are  respectively  embodied.  Though  so  much  has  been  accomplished, 
we  believe  the  field  is  now  but  fairly  opened,  and  kindly  courts  the 
exercise  of  investigation,  experiment  and  sound  argument,  from  the 
observing  farmer,  and  from  men  devoted  to  science  connected  with 
Agriculture. 

The  decided  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  recent  investi- 
gations of  the  nature,  organization,  and  food  of  plants,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  production  and  application  of  suitable  manures,  or 
fertilizing  matters,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  consulted  the 
Transactions  of  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society.  While  we  admit  the 
fertility  of  the  inventive  genius  of  our  citizens,  we  have  reason  to  regret 
the  many  obstacles  remaining  in  the  path  of  the  farmer,  preventing,  in 
a  degree,  the  most  effective  power  of  mechanism,  to  aid  in  his  toil  and 
labor.  The  science  of  force  and  motion  (mechanics)  is  necessary  and 
important  to  the  perfection  of  the  farmer's  work.  Some  knowledge  of 
practical  mechanics  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  tools 
needful  for  his  use,  their  proper  construction  and  strength.  The  force 
of  fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  is  important  to  him  in  draining,  irrigation, 
in  protecting  his  soil  from  injury  by  streams.  The  common  occupation 
of  loading  his  wagon,  and  other  farm  operations,  often  give  evidence  of 
the  need  of  knowledge,  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  gravity. 

With  these  impressions,  the  committee  suggests  the  propriety  of  of- 
fering a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  mechanics,  or  the  science  of 
force  and  motion  (solids  and  fluids)  to  be  divested,  as  far  as  practicable, 
of  technicalities,  and  illustrating  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence in  prosecuting  successfully  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  Agriculture. 

J.  DELAFIELD,  Chairman. 

LIST    OF   ARTICLBS   PUBLISHED. 

Agricultural  schools,  A.  S.  Wynkoop, • 1842 

do         education,  John  Greig,  • .  • • 1844 

do         schools.  Rev.  S.  Luckey, 1847 

do         societies,  advantages,  D.  A.  Ogden,. » •  •  •  • 1847 

do         societies  of  Vermont,  C.  Goodrich 1848 

do         survey  of  Washington  Co.,  Asa  Fitch, 1848 

do          Institute,  John  Wilkinson, . .  • % 1848 

Agriculture  of  South  Carolina,  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett, 1841 

do              South  Carolina,  Hon.  J.  K.  Poinsett, 1844 

Agriculture  of  Pensylvania,  W.  Penn  Kinzer, .  • 1841 

do             Virginia,  James  M.  Gamett, « • 1841 
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Agrictiltare  of  England,  John  Hannam, 1841 

do              Indiana,  Solon  Robinson, 1842 

do             Indiana,  F.  A.  Howard, 1844 

do             Maryland,  O.  B.  Smith, 1842 

do              Mississippi,  M.  W.  Phillips, 1844 

do              Malta,  W.  Winthrop  Andrews, 1844 

do              Winebago,  Illinois,  Anson  S.  Miller, 1844 

do              Addison  Co.,  Vermont,  Solomon  W.  Jewett,..  1844 

do             East  Windsor,  Conn.,  Henry  Watson, 1844 

do             Vermont,  Chauncey  Groodrich, 1847 

do             Its  principles,  Fredk.  A.  Ford,  S.  Carolina,  . .  1847 

do             reports  on.  Dr.  D.  Lee, 1844 

Analysis  of  soils,  Willis  Gaylord, 1844 

do        Indian  com,  J.  H.  Salisbury, 1S48 

Angola  grass,  P.  Lund  Simmonds,  London, 1846 

Bees,  care  of  ^.,  J.  M.  Weeks,  Vermont, 1842 

Bones  as  manure,  Jas.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Durham, 1847 

Cattle,  H.S.  Randall,.. ,..  1841 

do      their  best  breeds,  &c.,  Heman  Chapin, 1841 

do      with  sheep  and  root  culture,  D.  S.  Curtis, '       1841 

do      best  breeds  and  crossing,  J.  H.  Hepburn,  Penn., ....  1842 

do      natire  and  crossing,  H.  S.  Randall, 1842 

do      Ayrshire,  George  Randall, 1842 

do      improved  breeds  dec,  B.  P.  Johnson, 1843 

do      ScoUish  Highland,  Sanford  Howard, 1843 

do      soiling,  R.  L.  Pell, 1844 

do      English,  their  breeds  &c,  George  Drake,  Eng., 1844 

do      Gralloway,  Sanford  Howard, 1846 

do      Red  sea,  Z.  Pratt, '     1848 

Canada  thistles,  essay  on,  A.  Stevens,  • 1846 

do          do            do      Sereno  E.  Todd, 1846 

Charcoal  as  a  manure,  J.  H.  Hepburn,  Penn., 1841 

Cheese  dairies,  account  of,  B.  P.  Johnson, 1847 

Com  stalk  sugar,  making,  M.  Adams, 1843 

do    its  cultivation  &c.,  Geo.  Geddes  and  others, 1844 

do    experiments  on,  W.  D.  Osborne, 1847 

Cranberry,  its  cultivation,  Sullivan  Bates, 1844 

Currant  moth,  iu  habits  dec,  Asa  Fitch, 1847 

Deeigns,  Farm  house  &c.,  John  J.  Thomas, 1842 

do        Farm  buildings  fcc,  D.  6.  Mitchell,  Conn 1842 
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Designs,  Farm  buildings,  T.  M.  Niven, ,  1843 

do        Farm  cottage,  Mrs.  S.  Howard, 1847 

do        a  Piggery,  S.  W,  Jewett, 1847 

do        Farm  dwellings,  F.  E.  Elliott,  Ohio, 1848 

Draining,  Holkam, 1842 

do        remarks  on,  J.  P.  Beekman, 1847 

do        experiments  on  A.  D.  Spoor, 1^7 

do        thorough,  E.  J.  Woolsey, 1847 

do        remarks  on,  J.  Delafield, 1848 

Dairies,  experiments  in  the  management  of  cheese  dairies, 

Alonzo  L.  Fish, 1847 

Dairies,  cheese  and  butter,  B.  P.  Johnson, 1847-^ 

Education  and  Agriculture,  Alex.  Walsh, 1842 

Experiments  en  Indian  com, 

oats,              W.D.  Osborne, 1847 

wheat,                           do       1848 

Farm  management,.  Willis  Gaylord, 1842 

Farms,  size  of,  weeds,  capital,  Henry  H.  Hopkins, •  •  •  1842 

Farm-house,  hints,  A.  J.  Downing, 1845 

Farm  management,  J.  J.  Thomas, 1844 

Fences,  H.  S.  Morse, 1841 

Fruit  garden,  David  Thomas, 1841 

Fruits,  hints  on.  describing,  John  J.  Thomas, 1842 

Fruit  of  Onieda  county,  Agricola, 1847 

Fruits  and  fruit  culture,  F.  R.  Elliott, 1848 

Grape  and  strawberry  culture,  N.  Long  worth, 1848 

Grape,  its  culture,  &c.,  L.  B.  Langworthy, 1841 

Grape  culture,  H.  Longworth,  Cinc\ 1846 

Geology  and  Agriculture,  Willis  Gaylord, 1841 

Geology,  advantages  of j  Algernon  S.  Roberts,  Phila, 1848 

Geological  Survey  of  New- York,  Professor  James  Hall, 1843 

Gypsum,  and  red  clover,  Wra.  Penn  Kinzer, 1844 

Grain  mill,  iron,  A.  B.  Allen, 1847 

Grain  weevil,  account-  of,  J.  E.  Gavit, 1848 

Hemp,  its  culture,  James  Sawyer, •  • .  • 1841 

Horses,  winter  keep,  Ezra  Meech,  Vermont, 1841 

do      their  best  breeds,  Wm.  B.  Ludlow, 1841 

Hedges,  of  thorn,  ^.,  M.  B.  Bateham, 1844 

Hessian  fly^  history,  character,  dec.,  Asa  Fitoh,  M.  D., 1846 

Insects  injurious  to  field  and  other  crops,  Willis  Gaylord,..  • .  1843 
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Insects  and  diseases  of  the  wheat  crop,  John  J.  Thomas,  •  •  •  •  ISO 

Irrigation,  essay  on, 1845 

Leather,  its  value  and  extent,  Charles  Leupp, • . .  • .  1846 

Lime,  and  its  uses,  B.  L.  Pell 1846 

do    and  marl,  uses  of,  James  Hyatt, 1848 

Manufacturing  and  wool  growing  interest,  Samuel  Lawrence, 

LoweU, 1841 

Madder,  i!s  cultivaticMi,  M.  B.  Bateham, 1843 

Manures,  preparation,  &;c.,  Willis  Gay  lord, 1842 

do         their  waste,  L»  B.  Langworthy, 1844 

do         special,  doctrine  of,  D.  P.  Gardner, 1846 

Massachusetts  A g.  Society,  origin  and  progress,  John  Welles,.  1844 

Meteorology,  J.  H.  Salisbury, 1848 

Mulberry,  its  cultivation^  D.  Stebbine, « ^ « 1841 

Orchard,  its  culture  and  uses  of  the  apple,  J.  J.  Thomas, ....  1844 

Oxen,  their  use  &c.,  J.  S.  Skinner, 1844 

Pigeon  weed,  essay  on,  Charles  M.  Stark, 1846 

Poultry,  essay  on,  C.  N.  Bement, 1841 

Potato  rot,  essay  on,  Andrew  Bush,  Pa., 1845 

do           in  Scotland,  J.  P.  Norton, 1845 

do           essay,  C.  E.  Goodrich,  Utica, 1847 

do           results  of  culture,  G:  E.  Goodrich, 1S48 

do           the  sweet,  S.  S.  Riddle,* 1848 

Provision  trade,  T.  C.  Peters, 1844 

Plank  roads,  construction  of,  &;c.,  Geo.  Geddes, 1846 

Plow,  improvement  of,  A.  B.  Allen, 1846 

Rotation  of  crops,  J.  J.  Thomas,  • 1844 

Rotation,  versus  summer  fallowing,  Willis  Gaylord, i  1844 

Science  and  Agriculture,  J;  J.  Thomas, .  •  • 1845 

Sheep,  their  breeds,  H.  S.  Randall, 1841 

do      Merino  and  Saxon,  Wm.  Jarvis,  Vermont,.  • 1841 

do      Merino  and  Saxon,  H.  D.  Grove, 1841 

do      Paular  Merino,  S.  W.  Jewett, 1841 

do      management  of,  L.  A.  Morrell, 1841 

do      breeding,  S.  W.  Jewett, 1842 

do      most  profitable,  Wightman  Chapman, 1842 

do      Saxony  and  Merino,  W.  Chapman, 1844 

do      management  of  Merino,  J.  L.  Randall, 1846 

do      management  of  fine  wooled,  D.  S.  Curtis, 1848 

do                do              fine  wooled,  J.  L.  Randall, 1848 

Silk,  culture  and  manufacture,  H.  P.  feyram,  Kentucky, 1845 

•Ridder>  in  vol.  1848  was  a  mis-print.    B.  P.  J. 
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Silk,  cahare,  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Maryland, 1841 

Silk,  culture,  &c.,  D.  Stebbins, 1847 

Soils  and  their  management,  David  Thomas, 1842 

Stock,  food  for,  E.  N.  Hoiford, 1844 

Swine,  breeds  and  raising,  B.  P.  Johnson, 1841 

do      feeding  experiments,  J.  Murray  Bacon,  N.  Jersey,  . . .  1847 

Sub-soiling,  C.  N.  Bement 1842 

Sub-soil  culture,  John  McDonald, • 1844 

Sub-soil  plowing,  S.  McLean,    1845 

do            do           J.  Mallory, ^ 1847 

Statistics  of  New- York,  S.  S.  Randall, 1845 

Soiling,  K.  L.  Pell, 1846 

do       H.A.Field, 1846 

Tillage,  essay,  Willis  Gaylord, 1841 

do       philosophy  of,  Dr.  D.  Lee, 1848 

Tomato,  egg  plant,  &c.,  account  of,  J.  H.  Salisbury, 1848 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  cities  and  towns,  D.  J.  Browne, 1846 

Water  used  for  irrigation  at  Glenythan,  Scotland,  James  F. 

W.  Johnston, 1847 

Wheat,  Italian,  culture,  &c.,  Jay  Hathaway, 1841 

do       yarieties  of,  Rawson  Harmon,  jr., 1842 

do       winter  killing,  Thomas  Me  lien, 1842 

do       experiments  on  yarieties,  Rawson  Harmon,  jr., 1843 

do       profitable  cultivation  of.  Dr.  D.  Lee,  and  others, 1844 

do       preparation  of  light  soils  for,  Elias  Cost, 184d 

do       experiments  on,  W.  D.  Osborne, 1847 

do       in  England,  J.  Slocum, 1848 

Wheat  fly,  account  of,  Asa  Fitch,    1845 

Wool  trade,  letters  on,  J.  B.  Nott, ^  1846 

Wright,  Silas,  biography  of,  committee  of  the  society, 1847 


DRAINING. 


The  committee  has  receiyed  a  communication  from  Mr.  Daniel  Gates^ 
of  Madison  county,  with  a  statement  of  his  method  of  constructing 
drains. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  new  feature  has  been  introduced  or  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Gates ;  but  he  bears  witness  to  the  benefits  deriyed  from 
drains  wherever  water  is  retained  in  the  soil,  causing  the  production  of 
a  grass  of  little  yalue  for  pasture  or  meadow. 
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Mr.  Gates  hat  not  yet  adopted  the  improved  system  of  draining  by 
tiles  and  pipes ;  his  drains  are  constructed  with  stone  from  his  fields ; 
and  eyen  with  these  comparatively  imperfect  and  more  costly  drains, 
he  states  that  the  drained  portions  of  his  farm  yield  better  crops  than 
other  undrained  portions. 

The  committee  believe  that  Mr.  Gates  will  be  amply  repaid,  by  the 
improved  condition  of  his  farm,  for  any  extension  of  drainage  that  his 
moist  or  retentive  soil  may  seem  to  require. 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Gates  for  his  communication. 

RECLAIMING  WET  LANDS. 
By  Daniel  Gates,  SuUivaii,  Madison  county. 

The  situation  of  my  lands  that  I  have  drained  was  formerly  springy 
and  cold,  and  so  moist  most  of  the  year  tliat  it  could  not  be  plowed, 
except  after  a  long  season  of  dry  weather.  The  grass  which  grew  upoa 
it  was  poor  and  of  very  little  use  either  for  pasture  or  meadow. 

I  have  drained  on  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  in  all  cases  with  good 
success.  In  some  iostances,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditches  was  marl,, 
others  gravel,  and  some  clay,  and  the  surface  an  intermixture,  from  the 
slate  ridges  in  some  instances. 

I  have  tried  both  open  and  covered  drains,  but  have  been  most  sue* 
cessful  with  the  covered  drains.  I  commence  by  plowing  deep  in  the 
dryest  part  of  the  year,  generally  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  I  can 
ascertain  where  the  springy  places  are,  and  can  better  decide  how  to 
arrange  my  ditches.  I  place  the  ditches  so  as  to  touch  all  the  portions 
of  the  soil  that  are  most  moist,  in  order  to  drain  it  as  complete  as  prac* 
ticable.  (Mr.  Gates  makes  hb  ditches  of  loose  stones  on  his  farm,  and 
covers  with  flat  stone,  or  slabs,  when  stones  are  not  to  be  had.  His 
ditches  generally  from  IS  to  20  inches  deep,  and  about  16  ioches 
wide.  He  has  ditches  covered  with  slabs  which  have  been  made  eleven 
years,  and  are  still  in  good  preservation.) 

As  to  the  expense,  it  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  to  finish  properly  a  good 
open  ditch  with  sloping  sides.  The  objections  to  these  latter  ditches 
are,  that  they  so  readily  fill  op,  and  occasion  much  waste  of  land.  The 
results  of  ditching  have,  I  think,  increased  my  land  at  least  three  times 
its  former  value.  I  have  raised  on  this  land  so  reclaimed,  the  season 
after  the  ditching  was  completed,  the  largest  crops  on  my  farm,  of  com, 
potatoes,  barley,  and  spring  wheat.  Some  of  it  is  now  in  meadow, 
which  yields  the  first  quality  of  timothy  grass,  where,  previous  to  its 
being  drained,  it  was  scarcely  worth  mowing  and  gathering,  and  the 
quality  very  inferior. 
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ESSAY  ON  INDIAN  CORN. 

The  dependant  condition  of  man  on  labor  for  every  comfort,  and  hit 
restless  desire  to  bring  all  liying  things  under  subjection  to  his  will  and 
advantage,  has  ever  been  a  stimulus,  urging  him  to  comprehend  the 
structure  and  uses  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In  the  endless 
variations  of  the  vegetable  world,  he  soon  found  order  and  system,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  arrange  the  seeming  millions  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions into  genera,  groups  or  species.  While  his  researches  were  con- 
fined, this^system  was  all  sufficient,  but  when  intercourse  with  distant 
climes  introduced  to  his  notice  the  rich  products  of  the  new  world,  this 
our  hemisphere  of  "  boundless  luxuriance,"  language  failed  him  for  a 
true  description,  and  the  study  of  Botany  had  not  so  far  advanced  as  to 
ofier  certain  rules  and  certain  principles  upon  which  to  erect  a  descrip- 
tive system,  intelligible  to  all  inquirers.  Hence  we  may  probably  learn 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  origin  of  plants,  a  difficulty  continued  to  a 
late  period,  even  to  our  own  day,  by  the  general  application  of  the  same 
name,  by  different  nations  to  different  plants.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  England  the  cereal  grains  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  com,  while  in  this  country  we  apply  the  name  or  term  corn,  to 
maize^  only. 

With  such  impressions,  we  have  read  the  "  Essay  on  the  History  and 
value  of  Indian  Com,  as  an  agricultural  product,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Louis 
Flint,  of  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since, 
that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has  published  a  prize  essay  on  In- 
dian corn,  the  production  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Salisbury ;  an  essay  embracing 
not  only  its  general  history,  but  presenting  as  we  believe,  the  most  mi- 
nute and  extensive  chemical  investigation  of  the  plant  and  its  several  parte 
ever  yet  made.*    There  are  of  course  points  of  resemblance  in  the  his- 

•Analypis  of  Indian  corn  at  two  different  stages,  bj  J.  H.  Salisbury,  see  p.  740, 
Trans.,  1848.  Oct.  &.— The  corneous  portion  of  the  kernels  Is  quite  firm,  or 
glazed,  as  it  is  called.  The  amylaceous  part  around  the  chit  is  yet  soft  and  milky. 
At  this  stage,  the  kernels  burn  to  a  white  ash,  much  more  readily  tlMui  when  ripe. 

TABLE  20.  TABLE  21.— Com  rip$  18  October. 

Carbonic  acid, Trace.    Carbonic  acid, Trace« 

SUicicaeid, 0.900    Silicicacid, 850 

Phosphoric  acid,  with  a  little  per  Phosphoric  acid,  with  a  little 

oxideofiron, •..••  41.830       per  oxide  of  iron, 49.210 

Lime, 0.075    Lime, 0.075 

Magnesia, 12.420    Magnesia, 17.600 

Potash, 28.405    Potash, 23.175 

Soda, 11.840    Soda, 3.605 

Sodium, 0.345    Sodium,] O.IOU 
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torical  matter  of  both  essays,  but  as  Mr.  Flint  has  devoted  himself  ta 
clear  away  the  mists  of  time,  which  have  obscured  the  original  habita*' 
tion  of  oar  Indian  com,  so  we  find  his  researches  travelling  back  to 
Babylonian  Agriculture.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  marshalled  before* 
him  "  all  the  various  and  conflicting  accounts*'  of  travellers  and  histo- 
rians, and  weighing  them  with  discretion,  to  have  drawn  natural  and 
correct  conclusions.  '  As  practical  farmers,  more  familiar  with  the 
husbandry  than  the  history  of  Indian  com,  we  are  disposed  to  think  and^ 
suggest  that  a  species  of  com  may  be  indigenous  to  Africa,  to  Egypt 
especially,  and  not  known  in  America.  We  allude  to  a  com,  the  de* 
scriptioii  of  which  is  similar  to  Indian  com,  in  regard  to  the  stalk  and 
leaf,  but  the  grain  is  produced  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  stalk  where  the 
tassel  of  the  Indian  corn  shoots  forth.  This  plant  has  been  grown  in 
this  country  from  seed  said  to  be  taken  from  an  Egyptian  tomb ;  it  rises 
to  8  and  10  feet  in  height,  and  as  before  said,  the  stalk  and  leaves  are 
in  all  respects  like  the  Indian  com.  If  so,  may  we  not  thus  account  for 
one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  difficulty  which  has  long  bound  the 
European  inquirer. 

We  think  Mr.  Flint  has  been  very  successful  in  throwing  much  and 
additional  interest  over  the  history  of  Indian  corn,  and  recommend 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Flint  for  his  essay, 
with  a  Silver  medal. 

J.  DELAFIELD.  Chairman. 


AN    ESSAY    ON    THE    HISTORY    AND    IMPORTANCE    OF 
INDIAN  CORN,  AS  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCT. 

BT  CHABLBS   LOITIS   FUNT. 

The  complete  history  of  Indian  com  seems  never  to  have  been  written  ' 
by  an  American.  The  materials  for  it  must  be  sought  in  old  and  unin- 
viting volumes,  in  the  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels,  and  in  no  less 
than  five  or  six  dififeient  languages.  The  skilful  labor  required  to  bring 
together  the  various  and  often  conflicting  accounts,  is  by  no  means 
small.     The  writer  who  would  undertake  such  a  task,  should  possess 

Chlorine, 0.520    Chlorine, 0.295        ( 

Sulphuric  acid, 1.240    Sulphuric  acid, 0.515 

Organie acidi, 2.100    Organic aeidf, 5.700 

99.675  99.175 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  two  foregoing  analyses^  is  the  relative  in- 
crease of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  decrease  of  the  alkalies  as  the  kernels  approach 
matority. 
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much  knowledge  of  the  Botany  of  the  western  continent,  as  well  as  that 
of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  isles,  to  be  able  to  draw  the  most  natural  and 
correct  conclusions  of  his  own.  He  who  shall  do  it,  as  it  should  be 
done,  will  render  a  great  service  to  American  Agriculture. 

In  France,  Parmentier  published  a  work  on  maize,  in  1785.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Harasti,  in  Italy,  devoted  to  the  practical 
details  of  the  subject,  in  1788.  In  Germany,  Burger  published  a  work 
on  the  Natural  History  and  Culture  of  Maize,  in  1809.  Still  more 
recently,  the  labors  of  Bonafous,  in  France,  have  thrown  much  light 
and  interest  upon  the  same  subject.  In  Spain,  though  no  very  valuable 
work  has  appeared  on  the  history  of  maize,  such  frequent  allusions  are 
made  to  it  in  the  narratives  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  Alonzo  Negro, 
Penzon,  Vespucci,  and  Cortez,  as  to  be  of  great  service  in  determining 
its  native  country.  The  works  of  Oviedo  and  Hernandez,  also,  are 
worthy  of  mention.     Still  more  important  is  the  authority  of  Humboldt. 

The  word  zea,  which  is  applied  to  maize,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  which  signifies  to  live;  and  the  reason  of  its  application  is  the 
great  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  the  plant  contains.  Of  all  the 
species  of  gram^ina,  the  zea  mats  is  probably  the  most  cultivated.  It  is 
annual ;  and  the  stems,  which  are  cylindrical,  and  closed  at  the  nodes, 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet.  The  sheaths  of  the  leaves 
are  split,  the  flowers  are  in  double  rowed  imbricated  bracts,  the  male 
flower  b^ing  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  stem.  Each  grain  is  furnished 
with  a  style,  which  extends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sheaths,  and 
hangs  like  a  fine  silken  thread,  forming  the  tassel.  The  stamens  are 
three;  the  seeds  are  rounded  on  the  surface,  compressed  at  the  sides^ 
and  arranged  in  rows.  They  are  extremely  farinaceous,  or  mealy, 
which  gives  the  plant  its  value.  The  varieties  are  innumerable.  These 
varieties  are  owing,  in  part,  to  difference  of  culture,  climate,  and  soil. 
Of  these  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereaften 

Naturalists  have  long  disputed  the  origin  of  maize.  The  question  is 
one  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  some  claim  our  own  as  its  native  country, 
while  others  contend  that  it  came  from  the  East.  It  is  proper  to  state, 
briefly,  the  argument  as  it  stands,  after  which  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
draw  somewhat  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Bock,  the  first  botanist  who  wrote  of  it,  forty  years  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  asserts  that  it  came  from  Arabia,  and  was  called  wheat  of 
Ana,  (ble  d'Asie,)  great  wheats  and  great  reed.*  But  four  years  after, 
the  same  opinion  is  maintained  by  Ruellius,t  whose  assertions  are  per- 
haps worthy  of  respect.  Fuchsius  also  declares  that  it  came  from  Asia 
•  Hist.  Nat.  do  Mail,  p.  11,  par  M.  Bonafouf. 
t  D«  Natora  Stirpiiun^  Lib.  xi.,  e.  xxiz,  p.  429,  1636. 
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to  Greece,  thence  to  Oennaiiy,  and  was  called  wheat  of  Turkey^  be- 
canse  the  Turks  at  that  time  possessed  all  Asia.*  Many  writers  haye 
taken  the  authority  of  the  old  map  or  chart  of  Incisa,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  prove  that  it  came  from  the  East.  Of  such  we  may  mention 
Sismondiyt  M.  Michaud,t  Gregory,^  Lonicer,l|  Amoreux,^  and  Rey- 
nier,**  who  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  Agriculture.  This  chart  de- 
scribes a  grain  of  a  golden  color,  and  partly  white :  "  Granis  de  colore 
aureo,  et  partim  albo,''  under  the  name  of  mdiga.  Grescenzio  describes 
the  method  of  cultiyating  this  grain,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  cultivating  maize  at  the  present  day.  The  Portuguese  writer, 
Sata  Roza  de  Yiterbo,  also,  asserts  that  it  was  known  in  the  thirteenth 
century. tt  Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  origin,  it  seems  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  Turkey,  from  whence  it  made  its  way  to  the  West. 
This  is  shown  by  the  names  which  have  been  given  to  it  in  Europe, 
several  of  them  indicating  that  it  came  through  Turkey.  But  according 
to  some  Spanish  authors,  it  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Arabs.tt  A 
Chinese  writer  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  draws  the  figure 
of  the  maize,  as  known  in  China,  which  is  said  to  correspond  with  some 
species  of  maize  now  known.  Some  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
Asiatic  isles,  have  inferred  that  it  was  cultivated  about  the  equator,  in 
that  vicinity,  from  great  antiquity,  and  that  it  passed  from  these  isles 
into  China,  and  thence  to  the  interior  about  the  Himilaya.  John  Craw- 
ford, who  lived  for  years  in  the  island  of  Java,  says:  '*  Maize  is,  next  to 
lice,  the  most  important  agricultural  product  among  the  great  tribes  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago."  Mr.  Rifaud  asserts  that  some  kernels  were 
found  in  the  sarcophagus  of  a  mummy  in  Thebes,  in  1819.  The  well 
known  orientalist,  De  Herbelot,  mentions^^  a  passage  of  Mirkond,  a 
Persian  historian,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  maize  was 
known  to  the  old  world,  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  new. 

Now  the  question  arises,  whether  the  meliga  described  in  the  old 
chart  of  Incisa  alluded  to,  was  identical  with  the  zea  mais  ?    Bonafous 

•  De  Historift  Stirpium,  pp.  824-26.    1542. 

t  Biographie  Univertalle,  Tom.  xxix.,  p.  642.    Note. 

X  Histoire  det  Croitades,  4th  ed.,  Paris :  1826.    Tom.  iii.^  pp.  848-9. 

{  Amialei  de  I'Agricalture  Francaise. 

I  Natnralis  Historic  opus  novom.    Frankfort :  1661. 

H  Memoire  sor  le  Mais.    1784. 

—  FeuiUe  d' Agriculture  dn  Oanton  de  Yaud.    T.  vii. 

tt  Bonafous  Hist,  du  Mail. 


XX  Valcarcel,  Af  rlcultura  General  7  gobierno  de  la  oaia  del  eampo.    Yalenela. 

IfOo. 

$§  Biblioteqne  Orientale.    1778.    Tom.  lli.|  p.  137, 
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says  on  this  point,  that  the  description  of  the  meliga  from  the  East  cor- 
responds to  maize ;  but  that  according  to  the  learned  author  of  the 
Flore  d'Egypte,  in  the  descjriptiou  published  by  order  of  Napoleon,  h 
can  equally  well  be  applied  to  the  millet  of  India,  in  which  the  grains 
pass,  in  some  of  the  varieties,  from  yellow  to  white.  But  Cardan  says,* 
distinctly,  that  maize  strongly  resembles  the  plant  known  in  Italy  as 
melica,  or  sorghum^  which  is  the  meliga  of  Incisa.  So  of  several  other 
authorities,  as  Matthioli  and  Georges  de  Turre.  Moreover,  Bonafous 
himself  declares  that  it  is  evident,  to  look  at  it,  that  the  meliga  is  a 
real  maize,  and  he  is  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  known  in 
Asia  and  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

After  this  accumulation  of  evidence  in  favor  of  its  Eastern  origirt,it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  have  even  asserted  that  it  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  sUch  conjectures  as  that  the  black 
millet  brought  from  India  to  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,t  was  the  maize, 
are  probably  ill  founded.  Even  Mr.  St.  John,  whose  great  familiarity 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  ancient  Greece  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
respect,  says  :t  **In  the  region  beyond  Bactria,  a  species  of  com  was 
found  which  must  unquestionably  have  been  maize,  since  the  grains  are 
said  to  have  been  as  large  as  olive  stones ;  and  to  maize  alone  can  we 
apply  Herodotus'  description^  of  the  wheat  found  in  Babylonia,  the 
straw  of  which  was  encircled  by  leaves  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  its 
return  from  two  to  three  hundred  fold.  Now,  in  wheat  I  believe  so 
prodigious  an  increase  is  all  but  impossible  ;  whereas  a  still  greater  re- 
turn might  be  obtained  from  the  Indian  corn."  And  there  have  not 
been  wanting  those  who  think  that  Homer  distinctly  mentions  maize,ll 
as  well  as  the  naturalist,  Theophrastus,  in  his  history  of  plants,ir  and 
that  allusions  art  frequently  made  in  the  Bible**  to  a  grain  that  could 
have  been  no  other  than  maize  or  Indian  corn.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  William  Cobbett.tt    It  arose,  however,  from  utter  ignorance  of  the 

•  De  Subtilitate.  Lib.  xxi.  p.  389.    Basil,  1653. 

]  Pliny  Maturalis  Historia.    Lib.  xxvii..  e.  7. 

X  History  of  the  Manners  and  Castoras  of  Ancient  Greece.  Tom.  iii.,  pp.  40S-7. 
London  :  1842. 

§  Herodotus.    Lib.  i.,  §  193,  p.  80.,  of  Wheele^r's  ed.    Boston:  1842. 

n  Od.    Lib.  It.,  verses  41  and  604. 

f  Theop.  Historia  Plantarum.  Lib.  vlii.)  c.  4.  It  should  be  noticed  that  his  de* 
scription  is  very  general.  Speaking  of  eight  kinds  of  wheat  which  had  been 
imported  into  Greece  from  Asia,  he  says  that  one  of  these  varieties  was  heavier 
than  the  rest.  May  not  this  have  been  the  variety  to  which  Herodotus  alludes^ 
and  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  St.  John  says  was  called  camel^s  tooth  7 

•♦  2d  Kings,  iv.,  42.  Job,  xxlv.,  24.  Leviticus,  ii.,  14  and  xxiii.,  14.  Deut., 
xxiii.,  24  and  25.    Gen.  xli.,  6.    Matt,  xii.,  1.    Ruth,  ii.,  14,  and  8am.,  xvii.,  28. 

ft  Bee  also  Hooker  Jour,  of  Botany,  (Classical  Plants  of  Sicily,)  1834,  p.  219* 
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ancient  mode  of  planting  or  sowing  wheat,  which  will  be  alluded  to 
hereafter. 

It  is  now  proper  to  enumerate,  briefly,  the  authorities  on  the  other 
side  of  this  question;  those  who  believe  maize  to  be  indigenous 
to  America,  and  that  the  New  World  should  have  the  credit  of  having 
given  it  to  the  Old.  And  here,  it  may  be,  we  shall  find  naturalists  not 
less  celebrated  than  those  already  mentioned.  Among  the  first,  in 
point  of  time,  is  Dodonaeus,*  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  wrote  but  shortly  after  Bock  and  Fuchsius.  After  him 
came  Camerarius,t  then  Matthioli,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  justly 
celebrated  men  of  his  time.  He  affirmst  that  Turkish  wheat  (ble  l^irc) 
is  not  a  proper  name  for  maize ;  that  "  it  should  be  called  Indian  wheat, 
{ble  d^Inde^)  and  not  Turkish  wheat,  because  it  came  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  not  from  Asia  nor  from  Turkey,  as  Fuchsius  believes."  So 
Ray^  and  others  say  that  Fuchsius  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  came  from 
the  New  World.  M.  Dumeril  thinks  it  was  called  Turkey  wheat  in 
consequence  of  its  long  stalks.  So  the  authority  of  Heynius  is  to  the 
same  efifect :  **  Turcici  nomen  non  ex  vulgo  accepit,  quod  ex  Turcorum 
terris  exporlatum  fuit,  verum  ah  aristarum  siinilitudine  aliqua  cum  crista 
seu  pluma  in  aptce  Turcorum  capiiibus  imposita,^^ 

Gerarde,  after  describing  several  kinds  of  "Turkey  wheat, "II  which 
were  evidently  species  of  maize,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  These  kinds  of 
grain  were  first  brought  into  Spain  and  then  into  the  other  provinces  of 
Europe,  not,  as  some  suppose,  out  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  the  Turk's 
dominions,  but  out  of  America  and  the  islands  adjoining,  as  out  of 

*  Stirpiam  Historiae  Pemptadet.    Antwerp :  1583. 
t  Hortns  medicos  et  philosophicus.    Frankfort :  1588. 

1 1  Ditcorai  nei  tei  llbrl  di  Dioscoride.    1646.    Described  also  in  the  Commen- 
tari  in  lib.  primum  Dioscoridis.  p.  319.    1598. 
§  Historia  Plantarnm.    London:  1686. 

II  Herball  or  General  Historie  of  Plantes,  p.  82,  London,  1633.  This  curious  old 
work  contains  plates  of  the  different  species  of  maize  then  known,  as  well  as  the 
millet  and  the  sorghum  with  which  the  maize  was  often  confounded.  The  plates 
show  a  very  marked  difllerence.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  little  the  true  qualities 
of  maise  were  known  at  this  time  in  England.  Tnrkej  wheat,  he  says,  doth  noorish 
.far  less  than  either  wheat,  rye,  barley  or,  oats.  The  Dread  which  is  made  thereof 
is  meanly  white  without  bran  ;  it  |i  hard  and  dry  as  bisket  is,  and  hath  in  it  no 
elaminess  at  all;  for  which  cause,  it  is  hard  of  digestion  and  yieldeth  to  the  body 
little  or  no  nourishment ;  it  slowly  descendeth  and  bindeth  as  that  doth  which  Is 
mide  of  MWit  or  Paniek.  A¥e  have  as  yet^  no  certain  proof  or  experience  oon- 
ceming  the  virtues  of  this  kind  of  com;  although  the  barbarous  Indians,  which 
know  no  better,  are  constrained  to  make  a  rlrtue  of  necessity  and  think  it  a  good 
food;  whereas  we  may  easily  Judge  that  it  nourisheth  but  little,  and  is  of  hard  and 
•▼11  digestion,  a  more  convenient  food  for  swine  than  for  men ! 
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Florida  and  Virginia,  or  Norembega  where  they  used  to  sow,  or  to  set 
it,  and  to  make  bread  of  it,  where  it  groweth  much  higher  than  in 
other  countries."  He  also  takes  care  to  say  that  it  was  not  known  to 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  M.  Parmentier  is  of  opinion  that 
it  had  American  origin. 

M.  E.  Discourtilz  also  says  maize  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  brought  it  from  Peru.*  It  is  important  to  mention,  also, 
the  authority  of  Thomas  Nuttail,t  who  thinks  it  was  indigenous  to  tro- 
pical America.  The  same  conyiction  is  expressed  by  the  learned  Mrs. 
Somerville.t 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  important  conclusions  of  Baron  Humboldt. 
**It  is  no  longer  doubted,"  says  this  learned  naturalist,  in  his  Essay  on 
New  Spain,  **  it  is  no  longer  doubted  among  t)otanists,  that  maize,  or 
Turkey  corn,  is  a  true  American  grain,  and  that  the  old  continent  re- 
ceiyed  it  from  the  new."  Again,  he  says :  "  On  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  Europeans,  the  zea  maize  {tlaolli  in  the  Aztec  language, 
makiz  in  the  Haitian)  was  cultivated  from  the  most  southern  part  of 
Chili  to  Pennsylvania."  Massachusetts,  he  might  have  said,  for  such 
was  the  case.  '*  According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Aztec  people,  the  Toul- 
tecs  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  were  the  first  who  introduced 
into  Mexico  the  cultivation  of  maize,  cotton  and  pimento.  It  might 
happen,  however,  that  these  different  branches  of  Agriculture  existed 
before  the  Toultecs,  and  that  thb  nation,  the  great  civilization  of 
which  has  been  celebrated  by  the  historians,  merely  extended  them 
successfully.  Hernandez  informs  us,  that  the  Otamites  even,  who  were 
only  a  wandering  and  barbarous  people,  planted  maize."  Thus  we  see 
it  was  cultivated  in  America  long  before  the  discovery,  and  formed  a  most 
important  article  of  food  for  centuries. 

Having  candidly  stated  the  various  authorities  on  this  question,  wte 
are  now  prepared  to  proceed  in  our  investigation.  And  first,  let  us  say, 
that  though  we  should  consider  it  no  small  gift  of  the  new  world  to  the 
old,  it  is  not  difiicult,on  a  question  which  does  not  affect  either  personal* 
or  national  honor  to  free  our  minds  from  prejudice  and  partiality,  and 
study  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  truth.  Ws  are  not 
convinced  by  the  assertions  of  some  or  by  the  arguments  of  Bonfoas 
and  others,  to  prove  that  maize  originated  in  the  east.  They  have  not 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case.  It  shJ'uld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
authority  of  the  early  writers  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  They 
possessed  none  of  the  advantages  which  modern  science  has  laid  open, 

*Flore  PittoreBque  et  Medicale  del  Antellat,  Paris,  1829. 
tNattalPs  Works,  yol.  1,  p.  203. 
tPhysieal  Qmognphj,  p.  X74. 
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to  panue  their  mreBtigations.  They  could  not  be  accurate  on  questions 
of  tins  nature.  It  is  very  probable  that  maize  came  into  Europe  by 
way  of  Turkey  and  the  Lerant,  which  gave  it  the  name  which  it  then 
bore,  of  Turkish  wheat,  &;c.,  and  which  would  be  likely  to  deceire  a 
naturalist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  regard  to  its  origin.  Then  it  is 
very  easy  to  conceive  how  a  careless  statement  made  by  a  writer  three 
hundred  years  ago,  would  be  taken  on  his  authority,  and  thus  gain  a 
credit  which  it  did  not  deserve.  Instances  of  this  occur  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  old  historical  writers,  as  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  old  chroniclers,  can  testify. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  maize  is  not  mentioned  by  travellers  who 
visited  Asia  and  Africa  before  the  discovery  of  America.  These  travel* 
lers  to  foreign  parts  were  often  very  minute  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
productions  of  the  soil  But  the  maize  was  never  described  in  Europe 
until  after  the  discovery.  This,  most  certainly  argues  very  strongly 
that  it  was  not  known. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  universally  cultivated  on  the 
western  continent  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans  landed  here.  This 
is  proved  by  P.  Martyr,*  Ercilla.t  Jean  de  Lery,t  not  to  mention  Tor- 
quemada^  and  others,  who  tell  us  that  the  first  Europeans  who  set  foot 
on  the  new  world  saw  among  other  wonders  a  gigantic  wheat  with  long 
stalks,  and  that  this  wonderful  wheat  was  the  maize.  The  harvesting 
of  it  was  celebrated  by  the  people  with  religious  festivals.  Sacrifices 
were  prepared  with  it.  With  it  the  Mexicans  formed  idols.  It  consti- 
tuted almost  the  only  food  for  all  the  tribes  in  Mexico,  in  Peru,  in  Bra- 
zil, at  the  Orinoco  and  the  Antilles.  It  served  for  money.  A  theft  of 
seven  ears  the  Mexican  laws  punished  with  death. 

It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  immediately  after  its  introduction 
into  Europe,  it  spread  with  great  rapidity  into  every  country  and  province 
where  the  climate  was  thought  to  be  suited  to  it.  Now  if  it  had  /been 
Icnown  in  Asia,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  by  the'  Turks,  how  could  all 
these  things  have  happened  ?  Why  was  not  so  useful  a  grain  intro- 
duced into  Europe  before,  or  why  did  it  spread  so  rapidly  when  it  was 
introduced  ?  A  somewhat  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  between 
Europe  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  isles  long  before  the  sixteenth  century, 
so  that  if  Indian  com  had  been  known  or  cultivated  in  Asia,  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  would  have  found  its  way  into  Europe.  The 
plant  called  sorghum  was  known  and  cultivated  in  Europe  and  some- 

•  De  Orbe  novo  deoadet,  HI.  1516. 

t  Alomo  de  Ereilla,  Araneana,  Madrid,  1677. 

I  Hiftoria  dim  vojage  fait  en  U  terra  da  Bresil,  1728. 

{  Delia  Monarqoia  Indiana  Tom,  I.  p.  108. 
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what  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  this  it  was  with  which  maize  was  so  often 
confounded.    This,  however,  was  not  a  species  of  Indian  com. 

Bat  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  American  origin  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  it  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  western  conti- ' 
nent,*  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  port  of  the  world.  This  alone 
would  seem  to  prove  it  to  be  indigenous  to  America.  We  need  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  grains  of  Indian  corn  have  been  found  in  the 
mounds  of  Peru.  These  mounds  wer«  probably  built  three  or  four 
hundred  years  before  the  conquest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore 
that  it  was  cultivated  on  this  continent  from  time  immemorial. 

But  It  may  now  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  numerous  allu- 
sions to  a  grain,  which  if  not  Indian  corn,  must  have  neariy  resembled 
it  ?  We  have  already  remarked  that  many  of  the  as6ertr6ns  of  the 
early  botanists  confounded  maize  with  sorghum.  Other  allusions,  and 
those  by  the  sacred  writers,  refer  to  wheat,  which  was  indigenous  to 
Asia,  and  almost  universally  cultivated.  Mr.  St.  John  admitst  that 
there  was,  and  still  is»  in  that  part  of  the  world,  "  a  very  large  grained 
wheat  called  camel's  tooth,"  which  would  naturally  have  given  rise  to 
the  expression,  "  ears  of  com,"  so  often  used.  The  misconceptions  of 
Mr.  Gobbctt  and  others  in  regard  to  these  references,  arise  from  igno- 
rance of  the  ancient  mode  of  sowing  wheat,  or  corn,  as  it  was  univer- 
sally called  by  the  old  writers.  Large  fields  of  it  were  sown,  between 
which  a  narrow  road  or  path  was  left  for  the  public.  This  road  was 
just  wide  enough  for  the  carriage  to  pass  without  injury  to  the  grain, 
there  being  no  fences  for  protection,  so  that  it  might  literally  be  called 
**  going  through  the  cornfields."  It  was  sometimes  gathered  with  the 
sickle,  sometimes  by  passing  through  it  and  plucking  off*  the  heads  or 
ears,  the  reaper  having  an  apron  or  pouch  to  drop  them  into. 

Neither  wheat  nor  rice  were  known  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca and  we  may  with  as  much  truth  say  that  Indian  corn,  and  the  potato 
were  neither  cultivated  in  Asia  nor  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

It  is  well  known  that  maize  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  the  Chi- 
nese.t  But  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Chinese  them- 
selves possessed  it  until  the  sixteenth  century.  We  persist  then,  with 
Humboldt,  in  believing  that  maize  was  not  transported  from  the  center 
of  Asia  to  the  table  lands  of  Mexico.  And,  moreover,  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  thus  transported  from  Asia,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
infinite  varieties  found  in  America  which,  most  certainly,   were  not 

*  A  Yariety  has  been  found  in  Paraguay  which  the  Indians  fay  grows  wild  in  the 
woods, 
t  History  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  Greece^  Tom  III.  p.  407. 
I  Thnnberg,  Flora  Japonica,  p.  37. 
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found  in  Asia?  Is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  it  to  have  originated 
where  oTftry  yariety  of  it  was  found,  than  where  only  one  or  two 
TarietieSi  and  those  doubtful  ones,  were  ever  known  to  grow  before  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Europeans  ?  We  may  remark,  also,  that 
if  we  suppose  that  a  species  of  maize  was  actually  known  in  Central 
Asia,  or  to  the  Chinese,  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  Indians  of 
the  extreme  N.  W.  of  America  had  communication  with  the  extreme  N. 
EL  of  Asia,  and  that  some  one  or  two  species,  by  this  means,  found  their 
way  into  Asia.  If  such  communication  existed,  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieye,  the  fact  that  it  was  found  in  China  and  about  the  Himalayai 
which  is  by  no  means  established,  would  not  prove  it  to  be  indigenous 
to  Asia.  Or,  if  one  or  two  species  were  actually  found,  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  more  in  Asia,  and  so  many  in  America,  would  be  a  strong 
evidence  of  its  being  exotic  in  Asia. 

This  accumulative  evidence  seems  to  us  to  be  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive. It  was  the  custom  among  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  to  speak 
of  America  as  being  sterile  and  wanting  in  the  most  important  vegeta- 
ble productions.  They  little  suspected  the  surpassing  richness  of  the 
country  which  had  been  made  known  to  astonished  Europe.  The  infi- 
nite variety  of  plants  indigenous  to  Mexico,  to  Central  and  to  South 
America,  where  we  suppose  maize  to  have  originated,  is  beyond  de- 
scription. No  country  on  the  globe  can  excel  them  in  the  boundless 
luxuriance  of  native,  indigenous  plants.  Here  even  the  giant  trees  of 
the  forest  are  loaded  with  flowers  of  every  hue  and  variety.  The  pur- 
ple and  the  blue  and  the  scarlet,  the  brilliant  yellow  and  white,  twine 
and  mingle  with  every  variety  of  green.  Here  are  the  fig,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  indigo,  the  aloe  and  the  pepper  plants,  the  passiflores,  the 
pine  apple  and  the  endless  varieties  of  the  cactus  with  Its  splendid  and 
Tariegated  blossoms.  Here  is  the  night  flowering  cereus,  the  alspice 
mjrrtle,  the  clove,  the  nutmeg,  mango  guava  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
palms,  rising  often  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  Here  too,  are 
forests  of  logwood  and  mahogany,  of  colossal  grandeur,  often  surround- 
ed with  shrubbery  and  parasitic  plants,  with  a  foliage  so  dense  that  the 
ittjrs  of  the  sun  can  never  penetrate.  Here  is  the  mimosa,  majestic  in 
its  size,  the  beautiful  acacia,  and  grasses  that  rise  to  the  height  of  forty 
and  fifty  feet,  with  tree  ferns  and  reeds  without  number,  often  seen  a 
hundred  feet  high.  The  golden  and  rose-colored  bignonias  add  their 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  teeming  masses  of  blooming  life.  The  laurels 
become  splendid  forests.  Plantains  grow  to  gigantic  size,  and  beneath 
all  spring  lilies  and  bulbous  plants,  as  if  not  an  inch  of  soil  could  be 
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spared.    Here  also  the  endless  variety  of  creeping  plants  rise  through 

the  twining  limbs  with  their  myriad  and  brilliant  flowers.  Thousands 
of  species  still  remain  undescribed,  and  there  may  be  thick  and  tangled 
forests  which  the  foot  of  civilized  man  has  never  trodden.  Nor  is  this 
rich  luxuriance  for  a  season  alone ;  for  the  spring,  or  the  summer,  or 
the  autumn.  It  is  everlasting.  The  unfading  verdure  hides  the  very 
appearance  of  death.  The  trunks  of  the  decayed,  matted  and  heaped 
together,  form  only  rich  beds  for  the  living  to  spring  forth  in  the  new- 
ness of  life.  The  eye  is  sated  with  beauty.  The  air  is  filled  with  per- 
fumes, and  one  is  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  nature  herself. 
This  is  the  native  country  of  maize.  A  country  unparalleled  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  flora,  and  unequalled  in  the  depth  and  richness  of 
its  soil ! 

The  importance  and  value  of  Indian  corn  are  too  well  known  to 
every  practical  agriculturalist,  to  need  illustration.  Upon  this  part  of 
our  subject  we  shall  dwell  but  briefly.  On  every  part  of  the  globe 
where  the  hand  of  civilization  has  broken  the  turf,  this  beautiful  grain 
receives  a  large  share  of  attention.  In  the  western  continent  it  is  rais- 
ed from  Canada  to  Patagonia,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  through 
almost  every  variety  of  climate  and  people,  and  over  an  extent  from 
north  to  south  of  more  than  seven  thousand  miles.  It  was  introduced 
into  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  cultivated 
more  or  less  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Java  and  the  Asiatic  isles  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant product.  In  central  Asia,  it  is  known  and  valued,  as  well  as  in 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Europe,  it  is  exten- 
sively produced,  in  Hungary,  in  Lombardy,  in  France  and  Spain,  and 
we  might  almost  say  from  the  Ural  chain  to  the  Atlantic.  No  grain 
could  secure  such  favor  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  from  its  in- 
trinsic value.  No  other  grain,  in  fact,  except  rice,  is  so  extensively 
cultivated. 

Its  flexibility  of  organization  makes  it  very  easy  of  adaptation  to 
climate  and  soil.  Though  it  prefers  moist  and  rich  soils  with  strong 
heats,  there  are  varieties  of  it  which  can  be  raised  in  tropical  climates 
at  a  height  of  more  than  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  warmest  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  produce  maize  in  abundance, 
where  three  crops  can  be  taken  in  a  season,  while  the  short  summers 
of  Canada  have  a  variety  adapted  to  them.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
rice,  which  requires  great  heats,  and  cannot  endure  a  climate  of  high 
latitude.  It  is  proper  here  to  notice  briefly  the  more  important  varieties 
^  of  Indian  corn.    There  is  one  common  in  Hungary,  which  M.  Parroen- 
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tier  endeavored  to  introdace  into  France.  It  ripens  in  two  months.  A 
still  more  remarkable  kind  is  mentioned  by  Oviedo^as  being  cultivated 
on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea,  which  ripens  in  less  than  forty  days. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  Spain  alone,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  different  varieties.  The  varieties  most  common  and  valued  here, 
are  the  large  yellow,  the  red,  which  differs  from  it  only  in  color,  the 
sweet  corn,  and  what  is  perhaps,  the  most  important,  the  Canada  com, 
known  best  in  Maine  tod  Canada  from  its  early  ripening.  Its  yield  is 
thought  to  be  equal  to  the  larger  varieties.  Seventy-five  bushels  of  it, 
to  the  acre,  have  been  raised  at  Nahant,  as  exposed  a  place,  doubtless, 
as  any  in  the  country.  The  Egyptian  com  has  been  preferred^by  some, 
while  Cobbett's  has  the  preference  with  others.  These  varieties  have 
been  tried  together,  in  the  same  field,  and  the  Egjrptian  found  to  be  the 
earliest,  and  the  Quarantine,  or  Cobbett's,  next.  There  is  also  a  varie- 
ty called  Valparaiso,—- sometimes,  also,  called  Oregon  corn,  which,  when 
roasted,  splits  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  A  species  called  Tunicate,  it 
found  in  Paraguay  and  in  some  parts  of  Oregon.  Each  kernel  is  cov- 
ered with  a  glume,  or  husk.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
grain  from  the  glumes,  it  is  of  little  value.  The  Zea  caragua  is  a  com 
found  in  Chili,  said  to  be  hardy  and  long-lived.  Nuttall  describes  a 
variety  called  the  early  Mandan  corn,  cultivated  by  the  Aborigines 
about  the  Missouri.  It  ripens  in  a  climate  where  no  other  variety  could 
exist.  Other  varieties  might  be  described,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
they  probably  all  sprung  from  the  common  yellow,  and  that  they  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  the  color,  form  and  size  of  the  grains,  and  in  the 
time  of  maturity. 

Indian  com  ripens  at  a  time  when  most  other  grains  have  been 
harvested.  It  therefore  gives  employment  when  there  would  naturally 
be  but  litde  else  to  do.  But  what  gives  to  Indian  com  its  great  im- 
portance, is  the  actual  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  it  contains.  It 
is  said  to  be  third  in  this  respect,  wheat  and  rice  containing  a  somewhat 
greater  amount,  though  many  place  maize  second  only  to  wheat.  We 
have  the  analysis  of  Indian  com,  which  may  be  given  as  follows : 

Silica, 38.45 

Potassa, 19.51 

Phos.  of  lime, 17. 17 

Phos.  of  magnesia 13.83 

Phos.  of  potassa, •  •  • .  • 2.24 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.50 

•  Lib.  Til.,  e.  i.,  p.  103. 
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Carb.  of  magnesia,  • • 2. 16. 

Sulph.  of  lime  and  magnesia, 79 

Silica,  mechanically  found, ,•• •••       1.70 

Alumina  and  loss, 1 .65 — 100 

making  in  all  one  hundred  parts.    In  other  words,  we  may  say,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  there  are  in  it  of 

Fat  forming  principles,  gums,  &c., •  •  •  • .     88.43 

Flesh  foiming  principles,  gluten,  &c.,  .••..•...       1.26 

Water, 9 

Salts,*.... 1.31—100 

A  glance  will  show  how  greatly  the  fat  forming  principles  predomif^ 
nate  in  the  one  hundred  parts.  There  is  hardly  any  grain  which  yields 
so  much  for  the  support  of  anin^al  life.  The  difficulties  and  contingen- 
cies of  raising  wheat  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Massachusetts  hare  dis- 
couraged its  cultivation,  so  that  we  may  say  that  Indifun  com  is  by  far 
the  most  profitable  crop,  especially,  as,  when  the  offal  is  prop^ly  man* 
aged,  there  is  no  grain  which  restores  so  much  to  the  ground,  b  ia  ft 
fact,  too,  that  it  may  be  cultivated  longer  in  succession  than  any  other 
grain ;  and  if  kept  dry,  it  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  injury.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  recovers  from  m 
drought  is  truly  remarkable.  Many  predicted  during  the  last  summef 
that  the  corn  crop  would  be  destroyed.  The  leaves  were  badly  curled, 
and  there  was  every  indication  that  the  crop  would  greatly  suffer. 
Every  one  remembers  how  speedy  was  its  recovery,  and  how  rapid  ita 
growth  after  the  change  of  weather.  As  a  fattener  for  cattle,  swine  and 
poultry,  we  may  say  that  Indian  corn  is  unrivalled  in  utility.  The  analy* 
sis  of  Dr.  Dana,  as  given  above,  is  sufficient  to  show,  at  once,  how  im- 
p(Htant  it  is  for  such  purposes.  As  a  food  for  man  it  is  extensiiwly  used* 
though  by  some  thought  to  be  too  stimulating. 

The  most  common  mode  of  cultivating,  is  to  plant  in  hills  about  fouf 
feel  apart.  But  our  impression  is,  that  where  the  laargest  crops  have 
been  obtained,  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  rows  or  drills.  In  either  caae^ 
it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  among  farmers,  tkat  it  should  not  be  billed, 
as  was  the  custom  but  a  few  years  since.  There  seems  to  be  several 
reasons  for  this.  If  the  earth  is  drawn  up  around  the  stalk  at  the  last 
hoeing,  it  sends  out  new  roots,  which  divert  much  of  the  nourishment 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  stalk  and  the  ear.  Ii  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  that  aerial  roots,  even,  are  emitted  from  the  lower 
joints  of  the  stem  above  ground,  and  descending,  fix  themselves  in  the 
•  For  complete  analyiii,  made  by  J.  H.  Salisborj,  tee  Trans.  1848  pa§e  786-7. 
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soil.  This  takes  place  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  if  these  joints  are 
surrounded  with  earth.  If  the  earth  is  taken  from  the  intermediate 
spaces,  so  as  to  leave  hollows,  the  long  branching  roots  become  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  cause  the  plant  to  feel  the  drought  too  severely.  Kelp, 
which  washes  up  in  winrows  upon  the  sea-shore,  has  been  found 
to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  maize.  It  should  be  equally  spread  over 
the  ground  and  plowed  in. 

But  it  was  not  our  design  to  allude  to  the  modes  of  production. 
Every  practical  farmer  is  already  familiar  with  these  from  experience, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  easy  access  to  our  well  conducted  agricultural 
journals,  which  keep  up  with  every  new  improvement  in  all  departments 
of  husbandry.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  throwing  some  light  and  inte* 
rest  over  the  history  of  this  valuable  grain,  our  aims  are  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  if  America  has  furnished  the  Old 
World  with  maize,  the  potato,  tobacco,  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  other  plants 
useful  to  man,  she  is  herself  indebted  to  the  eastern  continent  for  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  rice,  for  the  coffee  plant,  now  one  of  her  staple  products, 
for  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  and  many  other  plants  which  now  grow  in 
great  luxuriance  both  in  the  tropics  and  in  our  temperate  climates. 
These  plants  Europe  had  been  receiving  for  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  from  the  nations  of  the  etst,  till 
they  had  accumulated  in  rich  profusion  upon  her  western  shores.  Now, 
many  of  them,  together  with  many  of  our  own,  are  borne  on  to  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  still  further  west,  whither  the  restless  march 
of  civilization  is  tending.  The  natural  gifts  of  one  country  to  another, 
facilitated  by  commerce  and  the  arts,  are  fast  binding  together  the  re* 
motest  comers  of  the  globe.  Let  the  full  tide  of  civilization  roll  on ! 
Let  commerce  bear  to  every  land,  and  to  every  island  in  the  sea,  pro- 
ducts which  shall  humanize  mankind,  and  increase  the  aggregate  of 
eomibrt  and  huppiness !    These  are  the  fruits  of  peace ! 
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ELEMENTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Committee. — ^John  Delafield,  Oaklands ;  John  P.  Beekman,  Kinder- 
hook  ;  George  Oeddes,  Fairmoont. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  scientific 
Agriculture,  has  been  the  seeming  abstractions  of  men  of  science, 
shrouded  by  mystic  terms  and  symbols,  which  present  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  extension  or  practical  application  of  their  theories  and 
systems.  We  will  not  deny  to  the  student  or  philosopher  the  facility  of 
communicating  with  men  of  science  in  other  climes,  and  with  each 
other,  by  a  technical  language  familiar  to  them  alone,  but  we  may  with 
some  propriety  press  upon  them  the  plain  fact,  that  the  labor  of  the 
closet  and  laboratory,  and  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist,  have  but  one 
and  the  same  end ;  the  man  of  science  investigates  first  principles,  the 
farmer  applies  them.  How,  then,  shall  a  right  conclusion  be  had,  if 
investigations  are  communicated  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  Hitherto  the 
farmer  has  viewed  the  cabalistic  terms  of  science  with  dismay,  indue- 
ing  a  belief  that  the  student  was  engaged  in  profitless  pursuits;  while 
the  student,  ardent  in  the  race  for  truth,  has  looked  with  regret  upon 
the  supposed  indifference  of  the  farmer.  Thus  misconception  has  too 
long  deprived  both  of  that  mutual  aid^  which  alone  can  produce  the  de- 
sired result  of  benefit  to  man. 

The  educational  system  of  the  State  of  New-York  has  happily  ad- 
ranced  the  people  to  a  position  from  whence  they  now  look  with  res- 
pect and  interest  to  the  powers  and  benefits  of  science ;  they  see  with 
admiration  the  advances  made  in  every  art^  and  the  agriculturist  en- 
deavors to  curb  in  patience  his  desire  for  a  higher  position. 

The  philosopher,  rejoicing  in  the  advance  of  general  knowledge, 
breaks  away  from  the  chains  of  technical  terms  of  science,  and  meet- 
ing us  in  our  own  familiar  language,  finds  an  apt  and  ready  appliance 
of  means  derived  from  science,  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  pro- 
ducts at  the  least  cost,  consistent  with  keeping  the  soil  in  a  condition 
of  undiminished  fertility;  The  intimate  connection  of  science  with 
Agriculture ;  the  important  use  of  investigations  carefully  made ;  the 
easy  comprehension  of  principles  upon  which  every  farmer  depends  for 
success,  are  admirably  and  clearly  exhibited  in  the  essay  of  Profes- 
sor J.  P.  Norton,  on  the  •*  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,"  now 
presented  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  In  an  easy  and  most  agree- 
able manner,  the  elements  of  plants  are  explained,  not  by  assumption 
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or  bold  assertion,  bat  by  proof  so  simple  and  so  easily  exhibited  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt ;  the  mind  is  convinced 
that  no  farmer  can  cultivate  his  land  with  full  success  without  such 
knowledge ;  and  as  is  stated,  upon  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the 
ash  of  plants,  depend  many  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  agri« 
culture. 

The  sources  of  the  food  of  plants  are  explained  with  a  reasoning  so 
apt,  and  experiments  easily  performed,  that  we  reach  the  conclusion  of 
this  branch  of  the  essay,  without  doubt  or  perplexity.  The  composition 
of  soils,  their  improvement  and  their  relationship  to  plants,  are  so  trea- 
ted as  to  present  in  a  striking  manner,  the  proper  management  of  the 
several  characters  of  soil.  The  effects  of  cropping  on  the  soil,  the  sys- 
tem of  rotation,  present  facts  as  important  as  they  are  interesting ; 
while  the  composition  of  our  various  crops  exhioits  to  us,  among  other 
facts,  the  relative  amount  of  nutritive  matter  produced  per  acre. 

As  the  composition  of  crops  has  a  direct  connection  with  the  food  of 
animals,  the  subject  of  feeding  is  treated  at  large,  and  with  good  dis- 
cretion, having  reference  to  the  high  condition  of  the  animal,  the  pro- 
ducts of  flesh,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  important  article  of  maTiure* 
This  branch  of  the  essay  is  highly  interesting  to  the  practical  farmer, 
and  will  arrest  the  close  attention  of  every  reader.  As  no  farm  can  be 
kept  in  a  fertile  condition  without  the  application  of  some  fertilizing 
substance,  and  as  these  substances  are  far  from  being  abundant  on  the 
farms  of  this  State,  we  may  with  great  advantage  peruse  again  and 
again  the  chapters  devoted  to  manures,  and  we  shall  arise  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  essay  with  stronger  convictions  of  the  utility,  nay,  indis- 
pensable necessity  for  the  close  and  intimate  connection  of  science 
with  Agriculture.  This  conviction  is  the  stronger,  because  facts  and 
principles  are  presented  to  our  minds  in  plain  terms,  *'  without  hard 
words  or  obscure  phrases,"  and  the  experiments  are  so  described  that 
every  man  may  repeat  them  at  his  pleasure. 

As  a  work  of  science,  it  embodies  every  principle  and  fundamental 
feature  of  Agriculture  which  has  been  developed  to  this  period,  and 
having  the  stamp  of  truth  arrayed  in  simple  yet  perspicuous  language, 
it  would  seem  expedient  that  no  effort  should  be  spared,  to  carry  this 
work  to  the  home  of  every  man,  whether  directly  or  remotely  connected 
with  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture.  Until  science  shall  unfold  to  us  other 
facts,  and  further  developments  of  Nature's  laws,  this  work  should  be 
the  elementary  text  book  for  every  person,  old  or  young,  who  studies 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  it  should  form  a  prominent  object  in  every 
school  district  of  the  State,  and  be  strong  alike  in  the  affections  of  teach- 
er and  pupil. 
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We  cannot  better  conclude  our  notice  of  this  essay,  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Professor  Norton,  to  '*  relate  the  beautiful  connexion  which 
exists  in  every  branch  of  scientific  Agriculture.'*  We  '*  may  follow  any 
^*  particular  substance  from  the  soil  to  the  plant,  from  the  plant  to  the 
^  animal,  and  finally  back  to  the  soil  again.  In  all  of  its  changes  it 
'*  remains  the  same  in  its  nature,  but  is  constantly  presented  to  us  in 
**  new  forms.  We  see  that  there  is  an  endless  chain  from  the  earth  up 
'*  to  the  anirtial,  then  back  to  the  earth  again.  By  watching  this  chain 
**and  the  various  transformations  during  its  cour£e,  we  may  hope  to 
'*  grow  constantly  wiser,  in  every  department  of  Agriculture.^ 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  Professor  Norton  has  well  and  abundantly 
shown  the  importance  "  of  scientific  knowledge  in  prosecuting  success- 
fully the  ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture,  presenting  scientific  truths, 
divested  as  far  as  practicable  of  technicalities,  we  adjudge  to  him  the 
premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  ;  the  copyright  to  remain  with  the 
author,  and  that  a  recommendation  be  issued  from  the  State  Agricul* 
taral  Society  that  this  work  should  be  adopted  by  the  publishers 
of  books  for  the  school  district  libraries,  among  their  works  for  general 
circulation. 

J.   DELAFIELD,  Chairman. 
J.  P.  BEEKMAN, 
GEORGE  GEDDES, 

(The  work  by  Prof.  Norton  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  volume.) 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Beekman,  after  the  above  report  was  read,  oflered 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolvidf  That  the  essay  be  referred  to  the  Executive  committee  for 
their  examination,  and  that  if  they  consider  it  worthy,  that  they  cause 
to  be  printed  one  thousand  copies,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society ;  the 
volumes  to  be  awarded  as  premiums  of  the  Society.  (The  above  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted.) 

At  ameeting  of  the  Executive  committee,  h^ld  on  the  18tb  of  January, 
the  Secretary  preseirted  the  above  resolution  for  eonsider^ion.  The 
work  of  Prof.  Norton  having  been  examined  by  members  of  the  boaid« 
who  entirely  concurred  in  the  very  i^le  report  ef  the  committee,  as  to 
Uie  meritfl  and  value  of  the  work.  The  reeommendation  for  its  pvUi- 
eation,  to  be  awaided  as  premiutta,  i^as  unanimously  coneurred  m. 
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DAIRIES. 

Committee, — B.  P.  Johnson,  Joseph  Carey. 

The  importance  of  the  dairy  interest  is  ev^ry  year  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  increased  numbers  of  our  farmers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  it.    It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Society  to  perfect 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  thus  secure  to  our  dairym«i| 
not  only  the  highest  price  for  their  products,  but  the  best  markets  in  our 
own  country  and  in  foreign  lands.    The  committee,  from  the  infonni^ 
tian  they  have  obtained  from  variovs  portions  of  our  State,  from  Ae 
most  intelligent  as  well  as  successful  dairymen,  are  satisfied,  that  the 
laudable  <Ajects  of  the  Society  have,  in  a  measure  at  least,  been  ae* 
eomplished.     The  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  is  yearly  improving, 
and  although  very  many  of  our  dair3rmen  are  sadly  deficient,  yet  the 
&et  Chat  ev«ry  year  witnesses  an  addition  to  the  number  of  excellent 
dairies,  is  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging,  and  should  stimulate  the 
Society  to  continue  and  extend  their  efforts  in  this  direction.    The  keep^ 
ing  qualities  of  much  of  our  butter  has  been  established,  so  that  the 
purchaser  is  no  longer  compelled  to  make  his  selection  from  a  singU 
tociUity,  but  has  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  dairies,  from  which  he  may 
select  his  butter,  that  will  stand  the  test  of  climate.    It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  inexpedient  to  send  inferior  butter  or  cheese  to  foreign  markets. 
Loss  to  the  shipper  is  invariably  the  result.    The  inferior  butter  sent 
from  this  country  to  England  is  classed  as  grease,  and  brings  no  higher 
price  than  what  its  designation  implies,  while  butter  made  as  it  should 
be,  commands  a  remunerating  price.     So  also  with  cheese.    Our  best 
Herkimer  dairies,  whose  character  is  as  well  known  in  the  London  and 
Liverpool  markets,  as  in  New- York,  will  command  witl^a  a  few  shil- 
lings sterling,  the  price  of  the  best  English  dairies,  and  frequently  thi 
same  price,  while  inferior  cheese  is  sold  frem  ten  to  fifteen  shillioge  ateiw 
Ung  per  100  lbs.  less.    But  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  foreign  maricet,  • 
difference  to  nearly  the  same  extent  exists  here,  and  the  poor  md  indtf^ 
ferent  article  sells  at  a  very  diminished  rate  from  that  made  in  ptitam 
and  choice  dairies.    It  is  then  important  to  press  upoti  our  dairymett 
the  necessity  of  care  and  attention  in  the  preparation  of  their  butter  and 
eheese.    Inhere  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  producing  a  good  article  in 
most  parts  of  this  State,  and  if  the  requisite  knowledge  is  acquired,  and 
suitable  preparations  for  making  secnred/the  dairy*maidtieed  not  inake 
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an  inferior  article,  and  if  8he  does,  the  fault  must  rest  upon  her.  The 
exhibition  at  the  Annual  Fair,  as  well  as  the  samples  on  exhibition  at 
this  time,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious';  and 
what  has  been  done  in  these  cases,  may  be  done  in  a  thousand  others, 
if  the  same  attention  and  skill  is  directed  to  the  object. 

The  Society  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  breed  of  cattle  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  but  as  yet  cannot  learn  from  the 
competitors  that  there  can  be  any  decision  as  to  particular  breeds  in 
this  State  which  are  preferable.  From  an  examination  of  the  state- 
ments of  all  the  competitors  at  Syracuse,  eleven  in  number,  who  re- 
ferred  to  their  cows,  nine  were  of  what  is  called  the  native  breed,  and  tioo 
mixed  more  or  less  with  Durhams  or  short  horns.  In  the  trial  of  five 
cows  for  thirty  successive  days,  it  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Holbert*s  five  cows 
made,  in  thirty  days,  from  23d  May  to  21st  of  June,  2641  lbs.  of  butter, 
averaging  over  1|  lbs.  per  day  each.  His  cows  were  native,  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  Durham — what  proportion  is  not  stated.  Mr.  Nel- 
son Van  Ness,  of  Westfield,  made  221  lbs.  in  thirty  successive  days, 
averaging  nearly  li  lbs.  each  per  day.  His  cows  are  stated  to  be 
the  common  native  breed.  The  only  trial  which  has  been  made  in  this 
Slate  with  pure  short  horn  cows,  as  to  their  dairy  qualities,  which  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  was  made  by  George  Vail,  Esq.,  in  1844.  He 
had  six  cows,  from  whose  milk,  in  thirty  successive  days,  he  made 
262  lbs.  9  oz.,  averaging  43  lbs.  12  oz.  per  cow — not  quite  1^  lbs.  per 
day.  One  ofthe  cows,  whose  milk  was  kept  separate,  made  62  lbs. 
9  oz.  of  butter,  being  1}  lbs.  per  day.  Mr.  Vail  has  continued  the 
manufacture  of  butter  from  his  herd  of  short  horns  since  that  time,  and 
we  believe  with  satisfactory  results. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  doubtless,  to  many,  we  give  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated  dairy 
cows.  There  are  few  persons  conversant  with  our  agricultural  journals, 
but  what  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Cramp  cow,  owned  in  Lewes,  Eng^ 
land,  of  the  Sussex  breed,  which,  during  four  years,  from  1805  to  the 
end  of  1806,  yielded  the  extraordinary  amount  of  23,559  quarts  of  milk 
producing  2,132  lbs.  of  butter!  The  largest  average  product  which  has 
been  stated  by  any  writer  in  whose  practical  experience  confidence  can 
be  placed  is  that  of  Mr.  Alton,  who  rates  the  yearly  average  return  of 
the  best  kyloes  at  4,000  quarts  within  300  days,  or  until  they  were 
dry. — British  Husbandry^  vol.  2,  page  403. 

First  50  days,  24  quarts  per  day, 1,200 

Second    «•       20            **             1,000 

Third      "       14           «            700 

Fourth    ••         8           "            400 
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Fifth      "         8  "  400 

Sixih      "         a  "  300 

He  cites  an  extensive  Ayrshire  dairyman,  who  says :  "  That  he  would 
not  keep  a  cow  on  his  farm  that  did  not  yield  her  own  value,  or  her 
weight  in  sweet-milk  cheese  every  year."  Ho  admits,  however,  "  that 
many  cows  will  not  yield  more  than  half  that  quantity— 4,000  quarts ; 
and  that  probably  600  gallons  in  the  course  of  the  year  may  be  about  a 
fair  average  of  the  Ayrshire  stock." — Survey  of  Ayrshire,  p.  464.  The 
af  erage  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  dairy  cows  in  England  is  stated,  in 
three  counties,  as  follows : 

In  Devon, 12  quarts  per  day 

Cheshire, 8 

Lancashire, 8  to  9    '* 

Five  short  horned  cows,  of  the  ordinary  quality  of  that  breed,  are 
stated  to  have  given  in  one  year  as  follows: 

One  which  did  not  go  dry  at  all, 4,857  wine  quarts 

••    dry  eight  weeks, 3,985         •• 

"    dry  four  weeks, 3,987         •• 

"    dry  four  weeks, 3,695         " 

"    dry  eighteen  weeks, 3,383         •• 

These  cows  were  in  summer  at  grass — and  in  the  winter  on  hay  and 
turnips,  with  two  months  on  hay  alone.  *'  A  large  dairy  of  Long-horns 
and  Short-horns,  at  the  late  Mr.  Curwen's  farm  of  Workington  Hall, 
gave  upon  an  average  of  four  years,  about  3,700  quarts  each.  Survey 
qf  Lancashire,  p.  547.  In  some  trials  made  at  Bradly  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire,  it  was  found,  that  during  the 
height  of  the  season,  the  milk  and  butter  produced  per  day  by  different 
cows  was  as  follows : 

By  the  Holdemess,  7  gals.  1  qt.  38}  oz  butter. 

"      Ayrshire,  6    ••  34 

••      Aldemey,  4    "      3  "  25 

"      Devon,  4    *•      1  pt,  28 

But  this  only  lasts  for  a  short  time,  and  such  extraordinary  supplies  aooA 
fall  off;  in  fact  the  nature  of  the  land,  the  oldness  of  the  pasture,  the 
age  of  the  stock,  and  the  state  of  the  season,  have  each  a  separate  in- 
fluence. Generally  speaking,  a  fair  annual  product  from  each  cow  ia 
good  condition  may  be  considered  as  about  160  to  180  lbs.  of  butter  of 
superior  quality,  and  350  to  400  lbs.  of  whole  milk  cheese,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  whey  butter,  {British  Bus.  2  vol.,  p.  406.) 
The  most  productive  cow  in  butter,  the  late  Mr,  Colman  found  in 
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1826. 

Oakes  cow, 

1834. 

Nouree  " 

182a 

Sanderson  cow, 

1830. 

Homers        " 

1830. 

Hazeltine     " 

1830. 

Bassttt        " 

1845. 

Buxton        " 

Weekly 
produce. 

16  lbs. 

LenVthoT 
time. 

16  weeks. 

14 

16     " 

14 

16      " 

14 

12     •• 

14 

12      " 

16 

12     « 

16 

19     •• 
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Great  Britain,  was  a  North  Dtvon  cow,  which  produced  for  several 
weeks  in  succession  21  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  without  extra  feed. 
The  North  Deron  cows  of  Lord  Leicester's  tenant,  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
arerages  4  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  through  the  year,ss208  lbs.,  {CcL 
Twr.  2  vol.  p.  324.)  Among  the  most  extraordinary  cows  in  this  couq* 
trj,  we  give  the  following  from  Massachusetts,  which  we  take  from  iIm 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  dairy  in  Essex  Co.,  1849. 
Dute.  Name.  Place. 

Danvers, 
it 

Waltham, 
Bedford, 
Haverhill, 
NorthamptoD, 
Danvers, 

These  cows  show  a  product  of  more  than  two  pounds  per  day  each, 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  John  Hare  Powell,  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
a  Short  Horn  cow,  which  produced  in  3  days,  8  lbs.  13  oz*  butter,  or  at 
the  rate  of  20]^  lbs.  per  week. 
We  give  the  amount  of  butter  made  from  several  cows  in  this  State: 
George  Kier,  East  Broomfield,  Ontario  co.,  from  his  natife  cow,  19 
lbs.  one  week,  and  16  lbs.  for  two  succeeding  weeks. 

Franklin  Comstock  of  Eirkland,  Oneida  co.  i  Native  I  Durham,  ten 
year  old  cow,  made  17  lbs.  6  oz.  butter  in  one  week. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Truxton,  Cortland  co.,  58  lbs.  6  oz.  butter  in  4  weeks, 
aWt  14  lbs.  6  oz.  per  week. 

Charles  D.  Miller  of  Peterboro,  Madison  co.,  made  in  one  week  from 
a  cow  of  his,  20l  lbs.  of  butter,  and  in  a  very  unfavorable  week  in  June 
15  lbs.  This  cow  was  an  enormous  feeder.  Her  milk  weighed  at  night, 
has  been  found  to  average  34  lbs. 

John  Lossing,  Albany,  a  short  horn  cow,  in  7  days,  made  14  lbs.  of 
butter,  besides  (he  milk  and  <^eam  for  a  family  of  6  persons. 

Philip  Van  Benscoten  of  La  Grange,  Dutchess  co. ;  in  1844  from  6 
eoWB  in  30  days,  made  227  lbs.  ct  butter,  averaging  46  lbs.  6  02.  ^ 
Mch  cow. 

Oeorge  A.  M^seii  of  Jordan,  Onondaga  eo.;  in  30  days  madeOTi  Ibe. 
#f  %tttter  from  the  milk  of  e»e  cow ;  daring  the  first  14  days,  the  ati^r- 
tg^  was  24  lbs.  per  day ;  «nd  it  is  believed  it  would  have  eontinuted  the 
^fltte  during  the  trial,  had  net  the  weaiker  ptdted  unfavenMe. 

P.  H.  Schenck  of  MaUeawsn,  Dutchess  co.,  male  16  Ibft.  of  butter 
fee  week,  from  a  polled  cow.    In  21  days  he  made  tii  lbs.  of  buUer, 
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or  upwardi  of  2i  lbs.  per  day,  and  oo  one  day  from  ISi  qnarta  of 
milk  he  made  3  lbs.  8  oz«  of  butter. 

This  list  might  be  extended  much  farther ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  oui 
present  purpose.  By  a  reference  to  the  census  of  1845,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  average  product  of  dairy  cows  in  this  State,  as  returned,  waa^ 
by  estimation,  in  butter,  about  90  lbs.  per  cow,  and  cheese  abo\)t  IIQ 
lbs.  By  a  reference  to  ^he  Transactions  of  the  Society,  1840,  p.  180, 
k  will  be  seen  that  the  average  product  of  one  dairy  in  Herkimer,  was 
6^0  lbs.  cheese  per  cow  foor  three  successive  ye«rs ;  and  many  dairiea 
in  that  and  other  coimtieSi  now  average,  it  is  believed,  500  lbs.  per 
cow*  The  average  amount  of  butter  from  lUr.  Clapp's  dairy,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  170  lbs.  per  cow,  and  several  dairies  are  reported  in  the  county 
reports,  exceeding  200  lbs.  From  a  comparison  of  the  yield  of  butter 
from  particular  cows,  and  the  general  estimate  for  the  State,  it  h  ap> 
parent  that  our  dairymen  have  much  yet  to  do,  to  obtain  what  they 
should  from  their  dairies.  But  we  are  aatiffied  there  is  an  advance 
makiBg  each  year,  from  the  information  we  are  receiving  from  different 
dairy  districts  io  our  State,  as  well  as  from  our  own  observation. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  has  long  had  a  reputation  as  to  their  so* 
periority  for  the  dairy,  and  as  this  breed  is  introduced  to  some  extent  in 
this  and  other  States,  it  is  believed  that  aa  account  of  the  breed,  with 
some  observations  on  the  proper  management  of  cows  intended  for  the 
iany,  as  well  as  on  dairy  husbandry  generally,  will  be  useful.  The 
remarks  which  follow,  are  from  an  article  by  William  Aiton,  of  Strat- 
haven,  Scotland,  published  in  1812.  Mr.  Aiton  is  quoted  by  English 
writers  as  entirely  reliable  authority. 

*^The  dairy  is  suited  to  every  species  of  land  (in  Scotland)  except 
wattes  that  are  not  reclaimable.  Of  dairy  animals :  there  is  a  degree 
of  pliancy  in  animal  economy,  which  renders  many  of  them  capable  of 
being  wonderfully  changed  by  human  industry ;  and  that  pliancy  is  not 
more  conspicuous  in  any  animal  than  the  cow ;  the  varieties  of  which, 
with  their  diversities  of  shapes,  sizes,  dispositions  and  capacities  are 
truly  wonderful.  The  UrU^  of  Lithunia,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  ele- 
phanty  while  Eyloes,  of  some  of  the  Highland  districts  and  islands,  are 
not  much  larger  than  the  goat.  The  Bison  has  a  mane  like  the  lion,  a 
beard  like  the  goat,  and  a  hump  like  the  camel ;  but  all  these  are  laid 
aside  when  the  animal  is  domesticated.  Domestication  and  treatment 
produce  change  no  less  surprising  in  the  dispositions  of  these  animals. 
Our  dairy  cows  are  so  feeble  and  overfed,  that  they  are  injured  by  travel- 
ling even  slowly,  half  a  mite  to  their  pasture ;  while  those  of  the  Tar- 
tars, are  used  for  the  saddle  and  in  drawing  carriages.    These  are  not 
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SO  many  different  species,  but  merely  rarieties  in  the  breed  of  the  same 
animal ;  and  the  diversity  of  size,  shapes,  qualities  and  dispositions,  are 
the  effect  of  climate,  rearing  and  treatment.  If  such  changes  have  al- 
ready been  made,  what  may  not  yet  be  effected  ?  If  a  savage  animal, 
dressed  in  the  wild  insignia  of  nature,  has  been  by  human  industry 
formed  into  so  many  varieties,  differing  so  much  in  aspect,  size  and 
qualities,  and  fit  to  be  converted  into  so  many  different  uses,  what  may 
not  yet  be  effected  on  that  animal,  by  the  sagacity  and  industry  of  mani 
The  following  well  known  adage,  of  great  antiquity,  respecting  Ayr- 
shire, shows  that  Cunningham  was  celebrated  for  making  butter  and 
eheese,  long  before  the  reign  of  any  of  the  Stewarts.    The  adage  is — 

Kyle  for  a  man, 

Carrickfora  coto, 

CuTuunghamfor  butter  and  cheese;  and 

Galloway  for  tooo*. 
From  the  adage  above  quoted,  it  would  appear  that  the  particular  boast 
of  Carrick  in  remote  times,  was  their  cows ;  these  however,  were  not 
of  the  dairy  kind,  but  of  what  are  now  termed  the  (Calloway  breed. 
The  dairy  cows  were  not  introduced  into  Carrick  until  1790. 

The  dairy  breed  of  cows  in  the  county  of  Ayr  having  obtained  a 
degree  of  celebrity  beyond  any  in  North  Britain,  it  is  desirable  to  trace 
their  origin.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  that,  between  1760  and 
1770,  nothing  of  the  shape  or  color  of  the  present  breed  was  to  be  met 
with  in  the  district  of  Cunningham.  Some  of  a  red  or  brown  color 
might  then  be  seen,  but  nine  out  of  every  ten  cows  in  that  district 
were  at  that  time  black ;  hence  all  description  of  cows  in  Ayrshire  were 
then  termed  "  black  cattle.*'  The  cows  of  that  part  of  Ayrshire  were 
then  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  few  of  them  more  than  eigh- 
teen stones  weight  of  saleable  meat,  when  fattened,  of  24  ounces  to 
the  pound.  Being  driven  round  their  bare  leys  in  summer,  with  horses, 
sheep,  and  young  cattle,  and  getting  no  other  food  in  winter  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  oat-straw,  with  what  they  could  collect  in  the  fields, 
they  bad  the  aspect  of  starvelings ;  large,  high  standing  horns,  with 
deep  ringlets  at  their  roots ;  their  hair  coarse,  and  standing  up ;  their 
skin  thick,  and  adhering  to  the  bones ;  their  bones  large,  bodies  lank ; 
few  of  them  yielding  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  Scotch  pints  of 
milk  per  day.  This  starveling  breed  of  cows  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  gradually,  and  as  it  were  imperceptibly, 
changed  into  something  very  different  in  point  of  size,  shapes,  qualities, 
and  general  aspect.  But  though  an  eye  witness  of  the  progress  of  that 
important  change,  and  recently  have  made  all  possible  inquiry,  I  am  not 
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able  to  account  for  it  otherwise  than  by  greater  attention  to  cnssing, 
rearing,  and  feeding.  Some  have  alleged  that  the  dairy  breed  of  Ayr- 
shire have  come  from  Holland,  and  others  have  ascribed  to  them  an 
English  origin.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  tinge  of  foreign  blood  may  have 
come  into  their  veins ;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  breed  is  chiefly  indi- 
genous, and  that  the  principal  improvement  upon  that  breed  has  been 
by  better  feeding  and  treatment.  The  Earl  of  Marchmont,  about  the 
year  1750,  purchased  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  several  cows  and  a 
bull,  of  the  Teeswater  or  some  other  English  breed,  of  the  tame  brown 
color,  into  which  the  dairy  stock  of  Ayrshire  has  since  been  changed. 
These  were  crossed  with  the  stock  of  many  farmers.  Several  cows  of 
a  brown  color  were  introduced  by  gentlemen  and  noblemen  into  Ayr- 
shire,  at  about  the  same  period,  from  about  Glasgow.  They  were  of 
greater  size  than  the  native  breed  of  Scotland ;  and  some  of  these 
having,  from  time  to  time,  been  carried  into  different  parts  of  the  county 
of  Ayr,  and  being  generally  placed  on  richer  pasture,  and  better  fed 
than  the  ordinary  farm  stock  were  at  that  time,  they  yielded  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk,  and  the  farmers  became  eager  to  procure  calves  or 
crosses  with  them,  in  hopes  of  getting  similar  returns  from  their  pro- 
geny. I  have  not  been  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  origin  of  this  stranger 
breed ;  they  were  termed  Dutch  cows  by  some,  and  English  cows  by 
others.  But  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  have  come,  it  is  from 
them  that  the  brown  color,  now  so  universal  in  the  Ayrshire  dairy 
breed,  has  become  fashionable.  Perhaps  something  of  the  other 
qualities  of  that  breed  may  also  have  descended  to  the  Ayrshire  dairy 
cows  by  crossing  with  them.  But  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  present 
stock  of  Ayrshire  are  either  completely  descended,  or  that  their  superior 
excellence  has  been  entirely  derived  from  these  strangers.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  have  been  brought  to  their  improved  state  chiefly  by 
better  feeding  and  treatment. 

As  the  dairy  has  been  the  great  boast  of  Cunningham,  (the  northern 
district  of  Ayrshire,)  from  time  immemorial,  the  inhabitants  could  not 
fail  to  discover  that  some  of  their  cows  yielded  more  milk  than  others. 
When  one  excelled  in  milking,  they  would  look  well  for  others  of  the 
tame  tkape  hni  aspect,  and  reject  those  that  were  diflTerent.  They  would 
naturally  rear  the  calves  of  the  best  milkers,  in  hopes  of  their  inheri- 
ting the  qualities  of  their  dams.  This,  and  better  feeding,  would  im- 
prove their  stock,  and  their  success  would  stimulate  them  to  make  still 
greater  exertions  to  render  their  cattle  better  and  more  productive. 
Such  improvements  once  began,  on  sound  principles,  could  not  fail  to 
lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results.    To  procure  more  milk,  they  select 
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the  cows  that  they  find  to  be  most  producti?e  of  that  fluid,  and  greatly 
better  her  condition.  By  these  means  the  stock  is  improved,  and  by 
experience  and  observation,  the  farmers  acquire  more  ccnrrect  notions  of 
the  breed,  and  in  what  manner  they  can  be  rendered  still  more  produotivew 
It  has  been  greatly  more  by  these  means,  than  by  importing  a  foreign 
breed,  that  the  dairy  stock  of  Ayrshire  have  attained  their  present  unri* 
Tailed  celebrity ;  and  the  farmers  having  become  familiar  with  the  pit* 
ancy  of  the  animal,  and  the  proper  means  of  improving  and  rendering 
it  productive,  they  will  no  doubt  persevere  in  making  still  greater  ibrh 
provements. 

*'  The  shapes  most  approved  in  the  dairy  breed,  are  as  follows : 
^ead  small,  but  rather  long  and  narrow  at  the  muzzle;  the  et/e  small,  but 
quick  and  lively;  the  hems  small,  clear,  bended,  and  their  roots  at  con* 
siderable  distanoe  from  each  other ;  neck  long  and  slender,  tapering  to* 
wards  the  head,  with  little  loose  skin  hanging  below ;  shoulders  thin ; 
fore-quarters  light  and  thin ;  hind-quarters  large  and  capacious ;  back 
straight,  broad  behind,  and  joints  of  the  chine  rather  loose  and  open ; 
carcase  deep,  and  the  pelvis  capacious,  and  wide  over  the  hips,  with 
fleshy  buttocks ;  tail  long  and  small ;  legs  small  and  short,  with  firm 
joints ;  udder  capacious,  broad  and  square,  stretching  forward,  and  nei- 
ther fleshy,  low  hung  nor  loose ;  the  milk  veins  large  and  prominent ; 
teats  short,  pointing  outwards,  and  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other ;  skin  thin  and  loose ;  hair  soft  and  wooly ;  the  head,  hones,  horns, 
and  all  parts  of  least  value,  small,  and  the  general  figure  compact  and 
well  proportioned."    (Farmers^  Mag,  and  Mr.  AitonJ) 

The  qualities  of  a  dairy  cow  are  of  still  greater  importance  than  her 
shape.  Firmness  and  docility  of  temper  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
a  milch  cow ;  one  that  is  quiet  and  contented  feeds  at  her  ease,  does  not 
break  over  fences,  or  injure  other  cattle,  so  much  as  those  that  are  of  a 
turbulent  cast.  To  render  them  docile,  they  ought  to  be  gently  treated, 
frequently  handled  when  young,  and  never  hunted  with  dogs,  beat  or 
frightened.  A  moderate  degree  of  hardiness,  life  and  spirits,  with  a 
sound  constitution,  are  desirable  qualities  in  a  dairy  stock,  and  all  these 
are  found  in  the  Ayrshire.  Some  have  mentioned  it  as  a  valuable 
quality,  when  a  cow  subsists  on  a  small  portion  of  food  ;  but  that  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  milk  which  one  so  fed  will  yield.  If  any 
cow  gives  much  milk  on  little  food,  it  is  one  of  the  best  qualities  she 
can  possess;  but  of  this  I  entertain  doubts,  which  forty  years  experi- 
ence, inquiry  and  observation,  have  served  to  corroborate  and  confirm. 
•  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  some  cows  will  yield  as  much  milk,  and 
flatten  as  fast,  when  fed  on  coarse,  as  others  will  on  rich  food;  but 
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I  never  met  with,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  see  such  cows.  The  old 
adage  so  common  in  Ayrshire,  that  *'  a  cow  gives  her  milk  by  the  mon," 
has  Always  held  good,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  dairy  cows  to  be  fed,  from  their  earliest  days,  on  food 
that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  milky  secretion,  and  even  to  be  fed 
on  that  description  of  food  when  they  are  not  giving  milk.  It  was  com- 
mon in  former  times  to  rear  young  cows  for  the  inity,  on  moors  and 
heathy  ground,  and  only  to  lay  them  on  better  pastures  and  dairy  food 
when  they  came  into  milk ;  but  this  has  been  found  to  be  an  improper 
mode  of  rearing  a  dairy  stock,  and  they  now  fare  much  better  in  their 
youth  than  they  did  in  former  times.  When  young  eows  of  the  dairy 
breed  are  reared  on  moors,  or  bad  pasture,  and  get  only  as  much  fodder 
as  keeps  them  alire,  they  grow  up,  what  in  Ayrshire  is  termed  '*  a  rough 
b$aitf^*  with  large  horns,  coarse  hair,  thick  skin,  high  bones,  and  other 
marks  of  a  starveling,  and  they  never  after  become  good  milkers.  But 
when  they  are  fed  on  better  pasture,  and  provided  with  some  green 
food,  and  good  fodder  during  the  winter,  they  grow  up  proper  dairy 
cows,  having  the  shapes  and  good  qualities  that  have  been  enumerated. 
In  former  times,  no  other  attention  was  paid  to  the  dairy  stock  during 
the  winter  but  to  keep  them  alive.  They  were  fed  on  the  worst  and 
coarsest  of  oat  straw,  or  ill-preserved  bog  hay,  cut  from  the  marsh  mea- 
dows, and  frequently  half  rotted  in  drying.  The  consequences  were, 
that  the  dairy  cows  went  out  to  the  grass  in  May,  mere  ghosts,  lean, 
weak  and  meagre,  with  their  milk  vessels  dried  up.  Hence  the  sum- 
mer was  far  advanced  before  the  cows  either  gave  much  milk,  or  that 
which  was  of  good  quality.  A  lean,  starved  cow,  never  gives  so  much, 
or  so  good  milk,  as  one  that  is  in  proper  habit  of  body.  (How  true  a 
description  is  the  above,  of  too  many  dairies  in  the  State  of  New- York, 
and  how  many  have  yet  to  learn  that  no  other  animals  give  a  better  re- 
turn for  kind  care  and  good  keeping,  winter  and  summer,  than  the  dairy 
cow.  Attention  to  the  cows  winter  and  summer  as  they  should  be  cared 
for,  would  add  alone  to  every  dairy  in  the  State,  where  neglect  has 
heretofore  prevailed,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  butter  or  cheese  than 
the  amount  now  realized.) 

"  Some  think  it  is  needless  to  give  cows  milky  food  when  they 
are  not  in  milk.  I  met,  some  years  ago,  with  a  clergyman  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  mounted  on  a  large,  mea- 
gre, lean  horse,  and  laboring  hard  with  staff  and  spur^  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession.  On  a  relative  of  the  deceased  urging  him  to  ac- 
company the  funeral  to  the  grave,  he  said  he  meant  to  have  done 
so,  but  found  his  horse  could  not  travel,  which  was  surprising,  as  he  had 
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given  him  three  measures  of  grain  that  morning.  Some  person  express- 
ed a  doubt  that  the  horse  had  not  gotten  so  much  every  day.  The 
clergyman  said  he  had  no  grain  since  last  time  he  rode,  about  three 
weeks  heforeJ*^  Too  many  farmers  treat  their  dairy  cows  on  the  same 
principle  as  this  worthy  divine  did  his  horse — give  them  no  milky  food 
when  yelL*  But  those  who  do  so,  will  find  their  cows  as  incapable  of 
giving  good  milk,  after  they  calve,  as  the  clergyman's  horse  was  to  travel, 
even  when  he  had  got  three  measures  of  grain  that  morning. 

Even  young  cows  intended  for  the  dairy  ought  to  be  fed  from  the 
time  they  are  calves,  on  food  suitable  for  milch  cows,  and  treated  nettrly 
as  their  dams.  Such  food  and  treatment,  have  the  greatest  tendency 
to  form  the  milk  vessels  of  the  young  cows,  and  rear  them  with  dairy 
qualities,  and  when  they  come  into  milk  after  being  so  formed,  they  will 
produce  the  most  copious  secretion  of  the  milky  fluid.  It  is  by  such  treat- 
ment, that  a  calf  is  formed  into  a  dairy  cow,  and  those  who  wi^h  to 
rear  and  keep  a  dairy  breed  in  anything  like  perfection,  must  provide 
them  with  abundance  of  such  food  as  is  suited  to  the  production  of 
milk ;  and  they  must  supply  them  with  such  food  at  all  periods  of  their 
existence;  when  they  are  young;  when  they  are  full  grown;  when 
they  are  in  milk ;  and  when  they  are  in  yelV^ 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Alton  as  to  the  management  of  dairy  cows  are 
worthy  of  attentioD,  showing  as  they  do,  that  a  first  rate  uniform  dairy 
stock  may  be  secured,  if  care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  ani- 
mals from  which  to  breed.  Bakewell  obtained  an  improved  breed  of  cattle 
and  of  sheep  entirely  superior  to  either  of  those  from  which  he  bred,  by 
pursuing  a  systematic  course.  In  what  manner  has  the  short  horn  breed 
of  cattle  been  brought  to  theirpresent  state  of  perfection?  especially  as  re- 
gards their  early  maturity  for  beef?  The  attention  which  has  been  given 
in  the  selection  of  animals  from  which  to  breed,  possessed  of  the  desired 
qualities,  has  brought  about  the  result  sought  for  in  this  breed,  and 
while  like  care  is  continued  the  same  qualities  will  be  perpetuated.  Mr. 
Golman,  in  his  tour  says :  '<  The  great  law  that  like  produces  like, 
though  it  is  not  invariable,  is  comparatively  of  universal  operation. 
Good  qualities  are  propogated  by  the  union  of  animals  possessing  good 
qualities ;  and  defects,  and  faults,  and  infirmities,  are  in  like  manner 
extended  and  aggravated."  The  perfecting  a  breed  of  dairy  cows  in 
this  country  we  are  aware  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  requiring  much 
judgment  and  skill ;  but  that  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done.  The  end  to  be  secured,  is  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  no  inconsiderable  outlay,  and  no  small  amount  of  time  and  labor. 

•T§U.    Thif  term  it  used  in  Scotland  for  eowt  that  are  not  in  miUr. 
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Until  this  is  done,  the  yield  of  our  dairies  will  continue  far  less  than 
they  should  be,  and  consequently  a  dimunition  in  profit,  much  more 
than  is  desirable  for  a  farmer  to  sustain.  Mr.  Moses  Eames,  president 
of  Jefierson  county  Agricultural  Society  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  the 
improvement  of  dairy  cows,  says,  "We  should  deem  it  an  easy  matter 
to  add  twenty*five  per  cent  to  the  dairies  of  this  county,  clear  of  all 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  cows. 
It  is  believed  there  is  no  dairy  in  the  county,  consisting  of  ten  cows  or 
more,  which  does  not  show  a  difference  of  one  third  in  the  yield  of 
milk  from  the  best  to  the  poorest  cow  In  the  yard,  yet  the  same  amount 
of  food  is  consumed  by  the  poorest  as  by  the  best."  (Report  Jeff.  Go.) 

Mr.  A.  L.  Fish,  of  Herkimer  county,  a  dairyman  of  much  experience 
and  observation,  says :  **  A  low  estimate  made  from  the  census  taken 
in  1845,  gave  the  value  of  the  milk  product  of  this  State  at  that  time 
to  be  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  census  to  be  taken  in  1850  will, 
doubtless,  show  an  increase  to  fifty  millions.  If  suitable  care  was  ta- 
ken with  the  feeding  and  housing  the  milch  cows  throughout  the  State, 
it  would  no  doubt  increase  the  amount  ten  per  cent. ;  and  much  more 
might  be  soon  added,  if  proper  attention  was  given  to  the  heifers  de- 
signed for  milkers.  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  a  proper  adaptation  of 
food,  with  thorough  and  continued  milking,  would  much  improve  the 
milking  habits  of  the  cow.  It  connot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  a  judi- 
cious course  in  the  selection  of  heifers,  and  feeding  and  training  them 
as  milkers,  will  do  much  towards  establishing  milking  habits,  and  the 
object  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  breeders,  and  a  liberal  premium 
for  the  most  successful  experiment  in  this  direction,  would  be  worthy  of 
the  Society,  and  would,  I  should  hope,  lead  to  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  object.*' 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  the  dairy  interest,  to  which 
it  seems  desirable  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  husbandry.  It  is  well  understood  by  all  good  farmers,  that  continued 
cultivation  and  cropping  of  land,  will  soon  diminish  its  fertilizing  quali- 
ties, rendering  necessary  a  judicious  application  of  manures,  to  restore 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  crops  grown.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  that 
probably  our  grazing  lands,  which  are  solely  devoted  to  that  object, 
will  ere  long  begin  to  give  indications  of  a  failure  to  supply  that  kind 
of  nutriment  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  cow,  and 
to  the  secretions  calculated  to  furnish  the  requisite  quality  of  milk. 
The  phosphates,  so  important  and  necessary  for  the  milch  cow,  and 
which  are  carried  off  so  largely  from  the  pastures,  in  the  milk,  will  need  to 
be  returned.    This  has  been  the  case  in  Cheshire  in  England,  which  has 
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been  a  dairy  region  from  the  earliest  period  of  English  history,  and 
bones  and  bone  dust  have  been  long  used  there  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  restore  the  waste  made  by  the  animals  fed  upon  the  pastures. 
The  following  extract,  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview,  in  re* 
lation  to  Cheshire,  shows  more  particularly  the  result : 

"  Dairy  husbandry  has  long  prevailed  in  Cheshire.  Now  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  every  milk  cow  robs  the  land  annually  of  as  much 
phosphate  of  lime  as  is  present  in  eighty-two  pounds  of  bone  dust 
From  being  thus  gradually  despoiled  of  this  valuable  mineral,  the  Che* 
shire  pastures  have  become  less  rich  in  nutritious  herbage ;  and  hence 
the  peculiar  benefit  derived  from  boning  them,  a  practice  now  so  exten* 
sively  and  profitably  introduced." 

Dickson,  in  his  work  on  Agriculture,  published  fifty  years  since,  re- 
marks "  That  the  manuring  of  pasture  lands  is  much  less  in  practice 
than  ought  to  be  the  case,  as  where  the  soil  is  not  good,  and  it  is  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  feeding  or  pasturage,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  fertility  must  in  some  measure  decline,  if  proper  means  be  not 
taken  to  preserve  and  keep  it  up,  even  though  they  should  be  fed  down 
with  sheep,  which  is  unquestionably  in  this  view  the  most  favorable 
sort  of  stock.  It  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  small  pro- 
portion of  excrementitious  matter  that  is  dropped  at  random  during  the 
feeding  of  the  animals,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  under  an  exposure 
to  the  dissipating  and  wasting  effects  of  the  atmosphere  at  different 
seasons,  where  no  other  sort  of  food  than  that  of  the  natural  grasses  of 
the  pastures  is  consumed,  can  in  such  sorts  of  land  be  adequate  to  the 
restoration  of  the  great  degree  of  fertility  that  is  constantly  conveyed 
away  in  the  time  of  pasturing.  In  the  better  kinds  of  pasture  lands, 
where  the  produce  of  the  grass  is  considerable,  improvement  may,  and 
undoubtedly  does,  take  place  by  feeding  them,  especially  by  sheep,  as 
the  discharge  of  the  animals  are  not  only  more  abundant,  but  a  propor- 
tion of  old  grass  is  left  to  decay  during  the  winter  season,  and  in  that 
way  makes  an  annual  addition  to  their  fertility.  It  appears  probable  to 
us,  however  it  may  differ  from  opinions  that  have  been  held  on  this 
subject  by  some  cultivators,  from  much  close  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  grass  lands  of  the  less  rich  kinds,  in  state  of  pasture,  that  in 
such  cases,  unless  attention  be  paid  to  improve  their  condition  by  some 
other  means  than  merely  that  of  the  manure  dispersed  over  the  land  by 
the  animals  in  simply  consuming  the  herbage,  that  they  must  in  time 
become  gradually  deteriorated,  and  the  quantity  of  pasture  be  lessened 
so  as  to  support  smaller  proportions  of  stock  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
This  supposition  seems  indeed,  in  some  degree,  supported  by  the  con- 
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dition  of  downs,  and  other  unincloaed  lands  thathave  been  in  a  state  of 
pasturage  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  as  in  these  cases  if  feeding  had 
rendered  them  more  fertile,  they  must  long  since  have  been  enabled  to 
carry  a  Tastly  increased  proportion  of  stock,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  That  feeding  down  lands  in  a  judicious  manner,  has  the  effect 
of  Tendering  the  herbage  more  fine,  and  better  for  the  support  of  stock 
in  general,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt ;  but  it  does  not  certainly 
follow  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  such  cases  as  has  been  just  men- 
tioned, is  thereby  really  improved,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  em- 
ployed in  grazing.  ItySeems  not  improbable,  but  that  the  bettering  of 
the  condition  of  the  herbage  by  feedinir  the  lands  with  sheep  may  have 
occasionally  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  fertility  of  the  grounds  was 
thereby,  in  all  cases,  really  improved.  Though  immediate  improve- 
ment of  the  fertility  of  pasture  grounds  may  be  effected  in  different 
ways,  as  either  by  the  direct  application  of  manure  in  its  natural  state, 
such  as  that  of  rotten  dung,  lime«  marl,  or  in  that  of  earthy  compost, 
occasionally  over  their  surfaces  in  a  thin  even  manner ;  or  indirectly  by 
the  folding  or  confining  of  sheep  upon  the  land  during  the  time  they 
consume  other  sorts  of  green  food.  The  latter  mode  is  unquestionably 
the  most  advantageous  and  convenient,  as  it  is  in  but  very  few  situa- 
tions that  the  former  can  be  practiced  without  injury  to  the  arable  or 
hay  lands.  By  proper  attention  in  this  way,  the  more  poor  pasture 
grounds  might  soon,  and  at  little  expense,  be  brought  into  a  good  state 
of  pasturage." 

Prof.  Johnston,  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  lectures,  page  1067,  in  re- 
lation to  the  manure  from  the  droppings  of  the  milch  cow,  says :  *'  The 
milk  cow  exhausts  still  farther  the  food  it  eats.  In  the  lean  milk  cew, 
which  has  little  muscle  or  fat  to  waste  away,  and  therefore  little  to 
repair,  the  sustaining  food  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  quantity. 
This  small  portion  of  food  is  all  that  is  returned  to  the  husbandman  in 
her  dung.  The  phosphates,  salts  and  gluten,  and  even  the  starch  of 
the  remainder  of  the  food  she  eats,  are  transformed  in  her  system^  and 
appear  again  in  the  form  of  milk.  The  dung  of  the  milk  cow  must  be 
very  much  poorer  and  less  valuable,  compared  with  the  food  she  eats, 
than  any  kind  of  stock." 

"It  is  true,  the  bulk  of  her  dung  may  not  be  very  much  less  than 
that  of  a  full  grown  animal,  which  is  yielding  no  milk ;  but  this  bulk 
is  made  up  chiefiy  of  the  indigestible,  woody  fibre,  and  other  compara- 
tively useless  substances  which  her  bulky  food  contains.  The  ingredients 
of  the  milk  have  been  separated  from  these  other  substances  as  the 
food  passed  through  her  body,  and  hence,  though  bulky,  the  dung  o 
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the  milk  cow  is  colder  and  less  to  be  esteemed  than  that  of  the  dry 
cow  or  of  the  full  grown  ox." 

It  will  be  obyious,  from  the  above  remarks,  that  the  droppings  of 
the  cow,  inferior  in  quality  as  a  manure,  cannot  for  a  great  length  of 
time  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  land  in  the  proper  (condition, 
and  that  a  resort  eventually  must  be  made  to  other  manures  to  restore 
the  substances  exhausted.  Natural  pastures  have  peculiar  grasses, 
which  give  a  succession  of  rich  and  succulent  herbage  during  the 
seasoD.  In  case  of  artificial  pastures,  this  seldom  or  never  occurs.  Sir 
George  Sinclair  states,  '  that  the  different  grasses  of  the  richest  natural 
pastures  in  England  are  26  in  number,'  and  '  that  from  the  spring  to 
the  end  of  autumn,  there  is  not  a  month  that  does  not  constitute  the 
particular  season  of  luxuriance  of  one  or  more  of  these  grasses.'  Whe- 
ther the  varieties  of  grasses  in  our  natural  pasture  lands  are  as  numerous 
as  in  England,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  have  often  heard  from 
dairymen  that  no  pasturage  gives  as  sweet  butter  as  the  natural  pastures, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  experience,  we  believe  this  is  true.  If  this  is 
so,  then  the  importance  of  so  managing  the  lands  as  to  keep  up  these 
pastures,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  course  of  grain  crops  to  restore 
fertility,  must  be  obvious.  Professor  Johnston,  in  his  lectures,  ante 
page  263,  says :  '  Dairy  husbandry  produces  a  special  exhaustion  of  the 
soil ;  and  knowing  this,  and  what  substances  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  soil,  and  carried  off  in  the  shape  of  milk,  we  know  what  to  be  pat  in 
to  reclaim  it.'  " 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  dairjrmen  to  this  matter,  and  trust 
that  they  will  communicate  the  results  of  their  own  experience  and  ob* 
servation,  and  give  such  suggestions  as  may  be  important,  in  relation  ta 
the  subject. 

BUTTER  DAIRIES. 

There  were  submitted  for  premiums  two  applications— one  from 
Horace  Clapp,  of  Houseville,  Lewis  county;  the  other  from  John  Hoi- 
belt,  Chemung.  Mr.  Holbert's  dairy  is  well  known,  the  first  premium 
of  the  Society  having  been  heretofore  awarded  to  it,  and  its  high 
character  is  still  maintained.  The  management  of  his  dairy  is  fully 
described  in  Transactions,  1848,  page  269.  During  the  past  season  he 
has  had  38  cows ;  has  made  5,403  lbs.  of  butter,  averaging  142  lbs.  per 
cow.  Sold  pork,  fattened  on  buttermilk  and  com,  4,142  lbs. ;  reserved 
for  family  use,  1,200  lbs.  Butter  sdd  in  New-York  for  22  cts.  per  lb. 
The  season  in  Chemung  has  been  unusually  dry,  and  Mr.  Holbert's 
pastures  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  drought. 
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8TATBMBMT  OP   HORACE  CLAPP. 

Farm  located  in  Turin,  Lewis  county.  Three-fourths  of  it  upland. 
Latitude,  43^.  Farm  contains  200  acres  under  cultivation,  126  acret 
in  pasture,  50  acres  in  meadow.  Soil,  loam.  White  clover  for  pasture  ; 
timothy  for  hay.  My  meadows  are  top  dressed,  in  the  fall,  with  muck, 
(or  common  earth,)  mixed  with  manure  of  equal  parts,  thirty  loads  to 
the  acre.    Average  of  hay,  from  1^  to  2  tons  per  acre. 

Commence  making  butter  16th  April,  close  16th  December.  Aver* 
age  quantity  of  milk  per  cow  during  the  season  12  lbs  per  day,  from 
whole  herd,  480  lbs ;  6i  lbs.  of  butter  to  100  lbs.  of  milk.  Quantity  of 
milk  during  the  season  from  the  whole  herd  116,200  lbs.  Average 
quantity  of  butter  per  cow  for  the  last  ten  years  from  166  to  180  lbs ; 
quantity  the  last  season,  6,800  lbs.  Rear  no  calves  ;  generally  keep 
swine,  one  to  four  cows.     No  feed,  (usually,)  except  grass  and  hay. 

Treatment  of  milk  and  cream. — Milk  strained  into  pans,  stands  from 
30  to  48  hours,  (as  the  weather  may  require.)  Cream  put  into  a  tin 
cooler,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose ;  kept  cool  and  sweet  with  ice. 
Chum  every  day. 

Mode  of  churning. — Use  two  chums,  each  containing  90  gallons  ; 
part  of  the  season  I  chum  a  good  share  of  the  milk  by  water  power;  the 
chum  used  for  cream  is  one.  of  my  own  invention,  has  a  tin  inside, 
with  a  space  of  four  inches  between  the  tin  and  wood,  to  receive  water 
and  ice  while  churning.    Temperature  60^ ;  churn  from  60  to  100  lbs. 

Mode  of  making  hutter. — It  is  taken  from  the  chum  with  a  ladle 
and  put  into  a  wooden  machine  or  brake  to  extract  the  milk  from  the 
batter  without  washings  salted  and  placed  upon  ice  for  12  hours,  then 
worked  the  2d  time,  and  packed  in  the  tub.  Use  a  refrigerator  to  keep 
the  ice  and  butter  before  packing  in  the  tub,  and  to  keep  the  butter 
elean.  (Great  care  should  be  taken  so  that  the  butter  is  not  overwork- 
ed so  as  to  injure  the  grain.)  Use  Bonaire  ground  salt,  6  to  6  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  butter.  No  other  substance  used.  The  butter  from  the 
dairy  has  been  sold  in  Boston  for  the  last  ten  years  at  23  cents  per  lb. 
Milk  room  30  by  24,  in  basement,  three  sides  underground  with  free 
circulation  of  air.    Milk  set  upon  stone. 

No  of  cows,  40 ;  breed  from  i  to  4  Durham  cross  with  native.  Cows 
calve  from  Ist  to  16th  April.  The  difference  in  the  milk  of  difierei^t 
cowe  in  the  extreme  is  i  average  k  between  those  giving  the  best  milk 
and  those  inferior.  White  clover  pasture  produces  the  most  and  best 
milk.  Cows  feed  in  one  pasture,  which  is  deemed  preferable  to  change 
of  pasture,  with  a  full  supply  of  running  water,  and  free  access  to  salt, 
kept  in  a  close  trough  at  all  times.  It  requires  from  3^  to  4  acres  of 
land  to  keep  a  cow  in  good  condition  through  the  year. 
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Remarks. — The  principal  causes  of  poor  butter  is  attributed  to  the 
following  errors,  viz.:  1st,  For  want  of  a  proper  place,  cool  and  airy,  to 
keep  the  milk.  2d,  Want  of  neatness  throughout  the  entire  dairy. 
3d,  Want  of  strict  attention.  4th,  Suffering  milk  to  stand  too  long  be* 
fore  it  is  skimmed.  5th,  Cream  not  kept  sufficiently  cool,  and  standing 
too  long  before  it  is  churned,  consequently  the  butter  becomes  soft,  sour 
and  worthless,  and  unfit  for  use  by  any  who  like  good  butter. 

HORACE  CLAPP. 

Affirmed  before  me,  by  Horace  Clapp,  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  statements  are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Nathan  Nichols,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  committee  award  the  first  premium  of  a  Silver  pitcher  of  the 
value  of  $50  to  Horace  Clapp,  Houseville,  Lewis  co.  The  second,  a 
Silver  cup  of  the  value  of  S30  to  John  Holbert,  Chemung,  Chemung  co. 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 


Committee. — Henry  Wager,  Oneida ;  P.  Barber  J  Cortland  ;  Samuel 
Gary,  Albany. 

The  committee  report,  that  a  large  number  of  samples  of  butter  were 
offered  in  competition,  and  that  some  of  these  were  of  most  superior  ex- 
cellence, and  as  good  as  any  ever  presented  to  the  society,  and  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  they  could  not  in  justice  award  a 
premium  to  one  in  preference  to  another.  The  quality  of  the  butter 
being  of  such  excellence,  it  is  recommended  that  a  first  premium  be 
awarded  to  each  of  the  competitors,  (Silver  cup  of  the  value  of  $1^;) 
Horace  Clapp,  of  Lewis  co.;  Joseph  Cary,  of  Albany;  John  Holbert,  of 
Chemung,  and  Hector  C.  Tuthiil,  of  Cayuga. 

The  second  premium,  a  Silver  cup  of  the  value  of  SlO,  is  awarded  to 
Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  of  Homer,  Cortland  county. 

Several  of  the  other  samples  exhibited  were  of  good  quality  and  re- 
flect much  credit  on  the  manufacturers. 

But  one  sample  of  cheese  was  exhibited,  and  the  committee  did  not 
consider  it  of  such  excellence  as  to  justify  them  in  awarding  a  premium. 

Statements  of  the  method  of  making  the  butter  of  Mr.  Clapp,  Mr. 
Holbert  and  Mr.  Hitchcock,  will  be  found  under  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Butter,  ante  page  103. 
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WHEAT. 

JJ|^3[^  [experiments   with   wheat — THICK   AND   THIN   SOWING. 

The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Adam  Clark,  of  Yates  county,  contains 
a  set  of  experiments  on  the  sowing  of  wheat,  which  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee most  opportune,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  thick  or  thin  sowing 
of  grain  is  agitated  strongly  at  this  time,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
England.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark  show  that  wheat  planted 
uniformly  at  distances  of  1^  inches  apart  will  require  about  224^  lbs. 
or  3  bushels  44^  lbs.  per  acre.  This  weight  of  wheat  consists  of  about 
2,890,320  grains.  Mr.  Clark  planted  a  portion  of  ground  in  this  man- 
ner, which  was  harvested  at  the  proper  season  and  thrashed  on  the  22d 
of  August,  and  weighed  on  the  17th  of  December — estimating  every 
ounce  to  contain  800  grains,  as  weighed  by  him.  The  product  of  an 
acre  similarly  treated  produces  63,248,000  grains,  or  4160  lbs.,  which 
18  equal  to  69  busheb  10  lbs.  of  wheat  per  acre. 

The  second  experiment  shows  that  about  two  bushds  of  wheat  or  126 
pounds,  sowed  on  an  acre  of  ground  at  the  uniform  distance  of  two 
inches  apart,  will  yield  3580  lbs.  of  wheat,  or  59  bushels  40  lbs.  per 
acre.  In  this  experiment  the  number  of  grains  sowed  to  an  acre  is 
about  1,616,000. 

It  has  been  usually  estimated  that  in  broad  cast  sowing  of  wheat 
under  favorable  circumstances  as  to  weather  and  condition  of  the  soil, 
the  average  deposit  of  seed  is  48  grains  per  square  foot,  if  so,  an  acre 
of  broad  cast  requires  2,090,880  grains  ;  and  estimating  this  quantity 
at  the  weight  of  Mr.  Clark's  wheat,  it  gives  2  bushels  and  44  pounds 
per  acre.  It  would  have  been  advisable  to  measure  and  weigh  the 
seed  before  planting,  as  well  as  after  harvest,  as  season  and  cultivation 
may  essentially  vary  the  relative  quantity  and  quality  of  the  seed  and 
the  product.  We  would  hare  been  pleased  to^know  also  whether  every 
seed  planted,  arrived  at  maturity;  if  not,  what  proportion  was  imper- 
fect or  destroyed.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  per  centage  of  the 
wheat  sown  broad  cast  is  lost  to  the  farmer.  We  need  therefore  very 
exact  observation,  to  approximate  a  fair  estimate  of  comparisons.  We 
hope  Mr.  Clark  will  continue  this  elass  of  investigation,  it  is  important 
and  valuable.  It  is  not  from  any  isolated  experiment  we  can  venture 
to  draw  a  final  conclusion,  and  on  this  account  we  would  urge  Mr.  Clark 
to  continue  his  experiments,  until  repeated  similar  results  may  justify 
a  general  rule. 
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The  committee  respectfully  recommend  that  a  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  he  presented  to  Mr.  Clark,  for  his  interesting  com- 
munication. 

J.  DELAFIELD,  Chairman. 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  Dec.  20,  1849. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  &c. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  un- 
dertake to  redeem  my  promise  to  furnish  the  result  of  an  experiment  in 
raising  wheat.  On  23d  September,  1848, 1  prepared  four  beds  of  ground 
to  plant  with  wheat,  on  a  summer  fallow  that  had  been  twice  plowed 
during  the  summer.  The  ground  was  prepared  by  finely  pulverising 
it  with  a  hoe  and  rake,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches.  Four  beds  were 
accurately  measured,  each  one-fourth  of  a  rod  square,  leaving  a  walk 
of  about  7  inches  between  them ;  they  were  numbered  and  subdivided 
as  follows :  No.  1  in  squares  H  inches  each  way ;  No.  2,  about  two 
inches ;  No.  3,  a  little  short  of  three  inches ;  No.  4,  3i  inches,  includ- 
ing the  outside  lines  of  each  bed.  Then  with  the  thumb  and  finger  I 
carefully  dropped  a  kernel  of  wheat  in  the  comer  of  each  small  square, 
of  No.  1  and  2,  then  with  a  stick  prepared  for  (he  purpose,  I  placed 
each  grain  H  inches  below  the  surface,  and  then  with  the  head  of  a 
rake  made  the  surface  entirely  smooth.  On  Monday  25th  I  planted 
Nos.  3  and  4  in  the  same  manner ;  they  were  all  planted  with  the 
Soules  variety  of  wheat — the  seed  dry,  without  liny  preparation.  The 
soil  is  a  clay  loam  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  winds  from  those  directions.  I  used  no  ferti- 
lizers, except  a  little  Gypsum ;  on  17th  of  May  while  sowing  on  the 
rest  of  the  field,  I  gave  the  bed  a  slight  coating  at  the  rate  of  from  H 
to  2  bushels  per  acre.  Harvested  July  25th  1849,  with  a  hand  cradle, 
and  bound  it  into  sheaves  and  carried  it  into  the  bam  in  about  two 
weeks.  The  parcels  carefully  shelled  and  kept  separate.  On  the  22d 
August,  each  parcel  was  weighed  separately,  by  sealed  scales,  the  re- 
sult of  which  may  be  found  in  the  annexed  table.  On  the  17th  of 
Dec,  3  oz.  were  weighed  in  sealed  scales,  and  by  counting  all  the 
grains  weighed,  I  found  that  there  were  800  grains  in  an  ounce.  An 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  seed  planted  is  made  from  this  data,  as  well 
as  the  average  product  from  each. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

No.  of  grains  planted 4,488  2,626  1,206  870 

Weight  of  product  in  Ibt  h  ok,    6  Ibt.  8  oz.    6  Ibt.  9^  oz.   4  Ibt.  12  oz.     4  lbs.  4  ozi. 
Amount  ofteed  town  per  acre,   3  bu.  45  Ibt.     2bn.61bt.    1  bn.  43}  Ibt. 

Yield  per  acre  in  buthelt, ....  69  bu.  20  Ibt.  59  bu.  40  Ibt .  60  bu.  40  Ibt.  45  bu.  20  Ibt. 
Average  yield  per  acre,  66  bu.  16  Ibt. 

ADAM  CLARKE. 
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WHEAT  AI7D  BTB. 

Committee,  Hon  A.  J.  Upham,  J.  B.  Burnet,  Nelson  Van  Ness. 
The  committee  report,  That  but  one  application  has  been  presented 
for  winter  wheat,  by  Adam  Clark,  of  West  Dresden,  Yates  co.,  and  though 
the  conditions  required  have  not  been  fully  complied  with,  yet  as  the 
statements  furnished  are  interesting  and  valuable,  the  committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  deserving  of  a  special  premium  of  ten 
dollars. 

There  were  two  applicants  for  the  premium  on  spring  wheat,  George 
E.  Bells,  of  Clinton,  and  H.  B.  Bartlett,  of  Paris,  Oneida  co.  The  first 
premium,  Sid,  is  awarded  to  O.K.  Eells,  37  bu.  39  1-2  lbs.  per  acre; 
and  the  second,  $10,  to  H.  B.  Bartlett,  31  bu.  13  1-2  lbs. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  experiments  as  to  the  proper  time  for  cutting  wheat, 
•5.00. 


RYE. 

^'  Two  applications  only  were  made,  one  of  which  did  not  present  the 
quantity  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.  The  first  premium  of 
$15,  is  awarded  to  David  Conrad,  Bruns wick,Ben88elaer  co. ,  36  bu.  0 1  lbs. 
per  acre ;  quantity  of  land  5  acres  28-100.  It  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Con- 
rad's statement,  that  he  sowed  two  varieties,  the  common  Winter  rye, 
and  the  multicole.  The  yield  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  was,  as 
23  bosh.  15  lbs.  to  17  bush.  29  lbs.,  per  bushel  sowing. 

WINTER  WBBAT — STATEMEIfT   OP  ADAM   CLAIK. 

Mr.  B.  p.  Johnson, — Sir,  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  Dec.  was  not  re- 
ceived until  the  first  of  January,  in  which  you  state  that  my  crop  of 
wheat  would  be  received  in  competition.  But  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  snow  that  has  fallen,  I  am  unable  to  get  the  land  surveyed,  and  can- 
sequently  cannot  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  State  Society.  But 
I  will  present  the  following  account  as  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  I 
keep  the  account  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  my  farm  management,  with 
every  field.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  my  farm  book  in  ac- 
count  with  field  No.  10 : 

WBBAT. 

No.  10.    Five  acra  and  nxl^  rod$.  Dr. 
1848. 

July    4.  To  3  1-2  days  plowing,  at  16s, $7  00 

Aug.  25.  To  3-4  day  with  cultivator, 1  50 

Sept.10.  To2  1-2  days'  cross  plowing, 5  00 

21.  To  11  bushels  seed,  (and  sowing,)  at  9s.  per  bushel,  13  00 

To  2  days  with  cultivator  and  harrow, #•  ••  4  00 
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1849. 

May         To  6  buBhels  plaster  and  sowing, 1  13 

July  21.  To  2  3-4  days'  cradling,  12s.,  6  do  raking  and  bind- 
ing, 10s., 10  38 

26.  To  1  1-4  days'  hauling  in,  two  hands  and  team, ...  4  00 
Oct.  13.  To  4  hands  one  day  thrashing,  besides  hands  with 

machine, • 4  60 

To  4  horses  one  day,  16s.,  keeping  4  more  do.  8s.,. .  3  00 
Not.    7.  To  1  1-2  days'  hauling  and  marketing,  3  hands  and 

team, 5  00 

To  paid  machine,  4c.  per  bushel,  • 9  32 

To  year's  interest  on  land,  at  $40, 15  05 

To  whole  amount  of  expenses, • $82  88 

Cost  per  acre, • • $15  32 

1849,  Cn 

Oct.  13.  By  233  1-3  bushels  of  wheat,  at  88.  6d.  per  bushel,  $248  03 
By  14  loads  of  straw,  at  48., 7  00 

Wholeamount, $255  03 

Deduct  amount  of  expenses, 82  86 

Clear  gain  of, $172  15 

Clear  gain  per  acre, $32  12 

Whole  cost  per  bushel  delirered  at  the  Hopetown 

mills, • • 32 

Yield  per  acre,  43  1-3  bushels. 

Soil,  clay  loam ;  manure,  none;  seed,  Soule's raricty ;  quantity  seed^ 
a  little  over  2  bushels  per  acre;  time  of  sowing,  2l8t  September,  1848; 
time  of  harvesting,  July  2l8t,  1849.  The  amotlnt  given  as  the  same 
weighed  in  at  the  Hopetown  mills ;  the  land  measured  with  four  rod 
measuring  tape ;  the  samples  of  No's  2  or  3  of  the  experiments  pre- 
sented to  you,  will  be  about  a  fair  sample  of  the  crop. 

The  crop  was  sold  at  Ss.  6d.  Some  of  my  neighbors  sold  at  9s.  6d., 
which  would  raise  the  gain  per  acre  to  $37.89,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  I  have  charged  for  the  above  work  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the 
month.  ADAM  CLARKE. 
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Spring  Wheat. 

Statement  of  the  method  of  cultivation  of  crop  of  spring  wheat,  hj 
George  K.  Eells,  of  Clinton,  Oneida  County. 

The  previous  crop  was  corn,  planted  upon  the  inverted  sod  of  an  old 
pasture,  without  any  manure  excepting  two  loads  in  the  hills  of  a  few 
rows.  Com  was  planted  about  the  20th  of  May ;  product  about  sixty 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  farm  is  located  two  miles  west  of  Clinton  village,  on  an  eleva- 
tion inclining  to  the  east.  The  soil  is  composed  of  clay,  loam  and 
gravel,  in  good  condition.  No  manure  used  on  the  present  crop  except- 
ing four  loads  of  long  manure,  plowed  in  on  one  comer.  Plowed  the 
land  in  April,  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  sowed 
broadcast  four  bushels  of  the  Siberian  spring  wheat  on  the  piece,  pre- 
viously prepared  by  soaking  in  strong  brine,  and  adding  as  much  lime 
as  would  adhere  to  the  wheat  while  wet,  and  dragged  it  in  both  ways. 
Harvested  the  crop  about  the  middle  of  August ;  thrashed  a  part  of  it 
in  September,  and  the  remainder  in  December. 

The  yield  was  4,519  lbs.  of  wheat,  equal  to  75  19-60  bushels,  being 
37  bushels  and  39  lbs.  per  acre,  my  entire  crop  being  measured. 

The  expense  of  cultivation  is  as  follows  : 

Dr. 

To  plowing  1  1-2  days,  at  t2, 93  00 

To  4  bushels  of  seed,  at  10s., 5  00 

To  harrowing  one  day,  . .  •  •  • 2  00 

To  harvesting  five  days,  Ss., 6  00 

To  4  loads  manure,  4s., 2  00 

To  thrashing,  at  10  cents  per  bushel, • 7  54 

To  interest  on  land  at  t50  per  acre,. S  68 

S33  22 

Cr. 

By  75  19-60  bushels  wheat  at  10s,  (reserved  for  seed,) 994  15 

By  straw, 7  50 

SlOl  65 
Expenses, 33  22 

By  profit, $68  43 

Clinton,  Jan.  4/A,  1850.  GEORGE  K.  EELLS. 

(The  proofs  given  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.) 
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H.  B.  BARTLBTT,   PABI8,   OMEIDA  CO. 

Statement  and  method  of  the  cultivation  of  two  acres  of  Italian  spring 
wheat,  raised  on  the  farm  of  H.  B.  Bartlctt.  Soil  gravel  and  sand  loam, 
in  good  condition.  It  was  a  pasture  broken  up  last  year  and  planted  to 
corn.  The  com  was  topped,  and  the  stalks  left  on  the  ground.  Plowed 
last  spring  about  seven  inches  deep,  and  harrowed  twice.  Sowed  four 
bushels  of  Italisji  spring  wheat,  about  the  first  of  May,  broadcast.  Cut 
it  with  sickles  the  13th  and  14th  of  August.  Thrashed  the  middle  of 
October  with  machine,  producing  62  bush.  27-60  of  superior  wheat, 
Talued  at  10s  per  bushel,  being  31.31^0  bushels  per  acre. 

Cr. 

Bywheat, $77  50 

Bystraw,  8ft., 1  00 

$78  60 

Dr. 
Expense  of  cultivation  and  use  of  land, 22  00 

Profit, $56  50 

H.  B.  BARTLETT. 
(Proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.) 


J.   J.   THOMAS,   ICACBDON,   WATMB   CO. 

Result  of  experiments  in  cutting  wheat,  at  difi*erent  periods,  for  one 
month. 

July  29th. — ^Heads  just  appeared,  perfectly  green,  juice  quite  liquid, 
100  seeds  weighed  20  grains. 

August  4th. — Heads  with  a  faint  shade  of  yellow ;  100  seeds  weigh- 
ed  35  grains. 

August  11th. — Heads  about  1-3  changed  tO/  yellow  seeds  in  "the 
dough ;''  100  seeds  weighed  46  grains. 

August  15th. — Heads  mostly  yellow,  a  few  streaks  of  green  in  the 
chaflT,  heads  erect ;  100  seeds  weighed  65  grains. 

August  29th — ^Heads  dead  ripe,  and  curved  down  ;  100  seeds  weigh- 
ed 53  grains. 

(It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  interesting  and  valuable  experiment 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas,  that  the  grain  cut  on  the  15th  of  August,  when 
the  heads  were  mostly  yellow  and  erect,  weighed  two  grains  to  the  100 
seeds,  more  than  that  dead  ripe,  and  far  exceeded  those  cut  at  an  ear- 
lier period. 
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We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  this  experiment.  It  is 
laboring  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  continued  and  persevered  in,  we 
shall  arrive  at  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  stage  of  growth,  at  which 
it  will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  farmer  to  gather  his  crops.  This 
experiment,  and  the  one  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Yates  co.,  as  to  the  quantity 
of  seed  to  be  sown,  we  rejoice  to  present  before  our  farmers,  and  trust 
they  will  stimulate  them  to  be  equally  observing,  and  report  their  ex- 
periments and  results  to  the  State  Society,  to  be  spread  before  the  farm- 
ers of  our  entire  Union.) 


David  Cooitkad. 
Rye  Crap. 

The  field  for  four  or  five  previous  years  was  pasture ;  no  manure  was 
used.  The  soil  is  a  gravel  and  loam,  and  when  seeded  (some  five 
years  previous,)  was  new  land.  The  farm  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Brunswick,  in  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  and  about  four  miles  east  of 
Troy. 

There  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  any  manure  applied  to  said 
field,  except  in  the  pasturage  of  the  same,  neither  lime  or  plaster  was 
used.  I  sowed  ten  bushels  of  seed  rye,  eight  bush,  of  the  common, 
and  two  bush,  of  the  ^multicole  variety.  Sown  alike  as  to  thickness, 
and  same  quality  of  land. 

Sown  10th  September,  1848;  harvested  about  the  last  of  July,  1849. 
Thrashed  and  cleaned  between  January  1st,  and  12th,  1850.  Sown 
and  harvested  in  the  ordinary  method. 

The  two  bushels  sowing  yielded  by  measure, 46  30-32  bush. 

The  eight  bushels  sowing  yielded  by  measure, 143  12-32    " 

Total, 190  10-32    " 

The  crop  not  yet  marketed,  but  worth  in  Troy,  56  cents  per  bushel. 

190  10-32  bushels,  at  56  cents, 8106  57 

2,000  bundles  straw,  at  1  cent, 20  00 

$126  57 

Six  days  plowing, , $12  00 

Harrowing,  one  day, 1  50 

Four  days  cross-plowing,  (immediately  before  sowing,) 8  00 

Two  days  dragging, • 3  00 

•  The  molticole  variety  jieldt,  compared  with  the  eommoii  varietj,  as  23  1642 
to  17  29-32  bush,  per  biuhel  towing. 
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Sowing, •  •  • • • ••••••.  50 

Harvesting  and  drawing,  16  days, 16  00 

Thrashing  and  cleaning, ,  •  5  50 

Two  bushels  seed,  at  lOs.  8  bushels,  at  58., 7  50 

$54  00 

Nett  profit, 72  57 

If  interest  of  land  be  taken  out,  at  f80  per  acre, 29  56 

Leaves, $43  01 

Quantity  of  land,  5.28-32  acres;  yield  per  acre,  36  4-100  bush.,  or, 
$8.14  per  acre. 

In  the  fall  22  head  of  sheep  fed  upon  the  acre,  for  about  5  weeks. 
(Proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  Society.) 


INDIAN  CORN. 


Committee^T,.  C.  Peters,  R.  6.  Pardee,  0.  C.  Chamberlin.  ]^ 
There  were  but  two  competitors  who  came  within  the  rules  of  the 
society,  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  (two  acres)  cultivated.  Each  of  the 
competitors  has  grown  a  crop  sufficiently  large  to  be  entitled  to  a  pre- 
mium. The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  first  premium  of 
$20  be  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Dix,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  he  showing 
to  their  satisfaction  that  he  raised  83  bushels  and  4  quarts  of  shelled 
com  per  acre.  They  also  award  the  second  premium  to  Mr.  Peter  Cris- 
pell,  Jr.,  of  Hurley,  Ulster  co.,  he  having  exhibited  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Grispell  raised 
80  bushels  and  15  quarts  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  The  expense  of 
manuring  the  crop  in  the  latter  case  was  much  larger  than  in  the  other. 
The  committee  recommend  that  both  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions.  There  were  exhibited  some  very  choice  samples  of  corn 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eells,  of  Kirkland,  Oneida  co.,  Augustus  Flint,  of 
Dutchess  CO.,  and  Wm.  Baker,  of  Lima,  Livingston  co.  As  there  are 
no  premiums  for  com  as  to  quality  alone,  the  committee  can  only  com- 
mend those  specimens  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Society. 

Statements. 
Oneida  County,  ss, 

Eli  S.  Dix  being  duly  swom,  says,  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the 

past  season  upon  the  land  surveyed  by  Norton  6.  Merrel,  and  that  the 

quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  busheb 

and  eight  quarts,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel ;  and  that  he  was 
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assisted  m  harvestings  and  measuring  said  crop  by  Francis  Carpenter; 

and  that  the  statement  annexed,  subscribed  by  this  deponent,  as  to  the 

manner  of  cultiration,  expenses,  &c.,  is  in  all  respects  true,  to  the  best 

of  his  knowledge  and  belief;  and  that  the  sample  of  grain  exhibited  is 

a  fair  ayerage  sample  of  the  whole  crop.  * 

ELI  R  DDL 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  31st )  ... 

day  of  December,  1S49.      ) 

LsYi  T.  Marshall,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

OlIEIDA  CouifTT,  w. 

Francis  Carpenter,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that  he  assisted  Eli  B. 
Dix  in  harvesting,  getting  out,  and  measuring  his  crop  of  com  referred 
to  in  the  above  affidavit ;  that  the  quantity  of  grain  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  bushels  and  eight  quarts,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  E. 
B.  Dix. 

FRANCIS  CABPENTER. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  ) 

day  of  December,  1849.      ) 

Lbvi  T.  Uaxshall,  Justid  of  the  Peace. 

Statement  of  the  aittivatum^  4^.,  of  a  crop  of  Indian  Com,  raited  by  E. 
R,  Dix^  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county. 

The  land  the  present  year,  upon  which  the  following  crop  of  com 
grew,  is  supposed  to  be  about  150  feet  below  the  summit  level  of  the 
Chenango  canal.  The  soil,  a  gravelly  upland  loam,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  large  quantities  of  lime  stone.  The  two  previous  crops 
meadow  grass,  and  not  manured,  or  the  present  one.  Plowed  once  in 
April,  to  the  depth  of  about  10  inches.  The  cultivator  passed  over  both 
ways,  and  marked  with  marking  rake  3  and  ^  feet  each  way.  Planted 
about  the  1 1th  of  May,  averaging  about  six  kernels  to  the  bill.  Culti- 
vated with  steel  tooth  cultivator  twice  each  way ;  the  hoe  passed  through 
the  first  time  and  about  one-third  the  second,  making  two  days  hoeing. 
From  our  present  manner  of  using  the  cultivator,  I  consider  hoeing  al- 
most useless,  except  in  setting  up  and  weeding  the  hill  the  first  time. 
Harvested  in  Oct.;  thrashed  the  26th  and  27th  days  of  December,  and 
marketed  at  Vernon  Center  Mills,  for  60  cts.  per  bushel. 

Expenses  qf  Cultivation. 

Two  days's  plowing, $4  00 

Two  days  cultivating  and  marking,  •.•••• • 3  00 

One  and  half  days  planting, • •••.•••••         1  13 
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Two  days  cultivating, ; • 2  00 

Two  dajs  hoeing, »•••••••• ••••  1  50 

Ten  days  harvesting, 7  50 

Thrashing  and  marketing, • 6  00 

Se^, 75 

Interest  on  land, 6  (SO 

Expense, $31  48 

166  bashels  Slbs.  of  corn,  at  50  cts., 83  13 

Stalks, 5  00 

I^TlS 
Dedact  expenses,  .  • .  • • 31  48 

Profit, $56  65 

Onbida  Coxtntt,  ss» 

Norton  O.  Merrell  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  a  surveyor^  that  he 
surveyed  with  chain  and  compass,  the  land  upon  which  Eli  R.  Dix  •£ 
Vemoii  raised  a  crop  of  Indian  com  ih«  past  season,  and  the  quantity 
of  land,  is  two  acres  and  no  more. 

NORTON  G.  MERRELL,  Surveytn-. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  ) 
27thrdayofDec  1849.  { 

L.  T.  M.,  J.  P. 


C0»N. — P8TBR  CttlSntLL   HI.,   HTTRLKT,   tJLSTXa,  COlTIfTT. 

We  omit  tho  affidavits  in  this  case,  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Crispell  and 
the  person  who  assisted  in  harvesting,  getting  out  and  measuring  the 
com  when  shelled ;  they  are  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dix,  and 
as  required  by  the  mlei  of  the  Society.  We  give  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivation. 

H^.  CrirpdVs  Statement. — The  soil  on  whish  my  com  was  raised  is 
alluvial,  was  rye  stubble  of  last  year,  which  had  not  been  manured 
within  four  years.  I  put  on  this  spring  16  loads  of  my  barn  yard  manure 
to  the  acre  before  plowing — which  was  done  about  the  20th  of  May, 
full  eight  inches  deep ;  it  was  harrowed  twice  before  furrowing  or  mark- 
ing out  for  planting,  it  was  intended  to  be  marked,  so  as  to  have  the 
rows  three  feet  apart ;  but  was  somewhat  closer  having  made  93  rows 
in  the  distance  of  four  chains,  and  about  as  close  the  other  way.  It 
was  planted  in  hills  on  the  24th  day  of  May.  The  corn  came  up,  so  as 
to  be  plainly  seen  in  seven  days ;  corn  planted  dry,  the  number    direct 
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<ed  to  be  dropped  in  the  hill  was  not  to  exceed  fire  grains.  The  variety 
-of  com  planted  was  the  eight  rowed  yellow,  a  variety  somewhat  larger 
than  that  which  I  usually  plant.  About  ^  bushel  of  seed  was  planted. 
Shortly  after  planting,  100  bushels  of  leached  ashes  were  thrown  over 
•(per  acre)  wiih  shoTel,  not  putting  on  the  hills,  but  spread  over  the 
whole  soil.  The  com  was  cleaned  out  with  the  cultivator,  (as  ioon  as 
it  was  large  enough  to  be  steen,  through  the  rows)  by  going  through 
both  ways.  It.  was  then  plowed  both  ways  and  hoed,  and  when  it  was 
sufficiently  large^  it  was  again  cross  cultivated,  then  cross  plowed  and 
hoed,  by  which  time  the  com  was  tasseling  out,  when  only  four  stalks 
were  left  in  a  hiU.  The  stalkft  were  cut  the  last  week  in  S^ember. 
and  the  corn  husked  the  third  week  in  October.  Th^e  were  five  large 
loads  of  stalks  worth  three  dollars  m  load,  for  fodder.  The  com  was 
shelled  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  days  of  December,  kind  measured  in 
a  sealed  half  bushel,  160  bushels  and  30  lbs. 

£xpem€  of  Raising  Crop. 

To  one  days  work  plowing,  •  •  •  • 82  00 

'^  drawing  out  manure,  .«•••  ^  •••••••  • • •  •  •  •  •  4  75 

.  **  harrQwing,  furrowing  aod' planting, 2  00 

-**  cultivating,  plowing  and  harrowing, 3  75 

**  cutting  up  com,  • ••••••  1  87 

"  husking  and  sorting, •,«.••••••••••.•••••  4  50 

^'  shelling, \ 2  25 

««  value  of  barn  yard  manure, •  •  •  • 16  pO 

*«      "        ashes, 22  00 

"  Interest  on  value  of  land 14  00 

«?3  12 

Falue  of  com  at  this  time  here  is  Ss,6d.  per  bushel, $110  65 

"  stalks, 15  00 

$125  65 

Net  profit, , $52  53 

PETEB  CBISPELL,  Jb. 
Dated,  Jan.  2d,  1850. 
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BARLEY,  OATS,  BUCKWHEAT  AND  PEAS. 

Committee, — ^J.  W.  Ball,  Martin  Springer. 

The  number  of  competitors  on  barley  was  four,  and  the  samples  pre* 
sented  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  yield  per  acre  shows  clearly 
superior  skill  in  the  management  and  cnltiyation  of  that  crop. 
P^  The  committee  award  the  premiums  as  follows :  to  Elisha  M.  Brad- 
ley, East  Bloomfield,  the  first  premium  of  $15,  the  amount  being  50  1-2 
bushels  per  acre ;  to  E.  R.  Diz,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  the  second^of 
$10,  being  48  bush.,  28  qts.;  the  third  to  Benjamin  Enos,  of  Madison, 
CO.,  47  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats. 
But  two  applicants  for  premiums.    To  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  we  awari 
the  first  premium  of  $15,  for  85  bushels  20  lbs.  per  acre;  to  Elidia  M. 
Bradley,  the  second,  $10,  75  bushels  per  acre. 

Buckwheat. 
But  two  samples.    To  Robert  Eells,  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  co., 
the  first  premium  of  $10,  33  bus.  22  lbs.  per  acre;  to  William  Baker, 
Livingston  CO.,  the  second,  $10,  29  bus.  14  lbs.;  being  rery  nice  sam- 
ples. 

Peas. 
But  one  sample  ofiered  and  tbafby  E.  S.  Salisbury,  of  Jefilerson  co. 
We  award  to  him  the  first  premium,  $10;  amount  per  acre  27 1-2  bush- 
els. The  committee  very  much  regret  that  peas  and  beans  are  so  little 
noticed  by  our  farming  community,  when  they  are  in  so  common  use 
and  of  suth  immense  Value  to  the  fatmer.  It  certainly  must  be  admit- 
ted tliat  they  are  among  the  most  valuable  crops  raised  by  the  farmer. 

Barley. 

S.  M.  BRADLEY,   EAST  BLOOMFIELD. 

The  field  had  lain  in  meadow  some  six  years  previous  to  1848,  when 
it  was  plowed  seven  inches  deep  and  planted  to  com.  Soil  a  sandy 
gravel  intermixed  with  loam,  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep ;  a  clay 
sub-soil.  The  field  is  nearly  level,  and  is  unprotected  by  woods  o^ 
buildings.  Last  spring  it  was  manured  with  about  thirty  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre  from  a  sheep  hovel ;  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  and  sowed  the 
10th  of  April,  with  three  bushels  of  the  two  rowed  variety  of  barley  to  the 
acre.  Then  roughly  harrowed  after  sowing.  No  further  culture.  Ripe  and 
harvested  the  last  of  July ;  cut  with  a  hand  cradle,  bound  up  in  small 
sheaves,  and  set  up  in  open  shocks  to  dry.  Thrashed  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember ;  well  cleaned  and  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  and  found 
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io  yield  one  hntidred  and  one  bushels  of  good  merchantable  barley,  be- 
ing 50  1-2  bushels  per  acre.  The  expenses  of  the  crop  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Two  days  plowing  and  dragging,  hand  and  team> 84  00 

Six  bashels  seed,  at  48, 3  00 

Sowing, 20 

Four  days  work  harvesting, 4  00 

Thrashing,  cleaning,  measuring  and  hauling  to  market, 6  00 

$17  20 

One  hundred  and  one  bushels  barley,  at  48,.  • .  ^ $50  50 

Straw,  three  tons,  at  $2  per  ton, 6  00 

$56  50 

Leaving  a  balance  in  faror  of  the  crop,  of .  •  • 39  30 

Equal  to  $19.65  per  acre. 

(Proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.) 

BIKLST. — K.  B.  DJX,  TEBNON,  ONEIDA  COUNTT. 

The  land  upotk  which  the  fbll'owing  crop  of  barley  grew  was  upom 
rolling  upland.  Soil  a  gravel  loam  upon  an  underlayer  of  limestone 
rock.  The  previous  crops  com,  without  manure.  The  cultivation  for 
the  barley  crop  was  simply  plowing  once  about  ten  inches  deep.  Seed 
sown  broadcast,  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  cultivator*  being  passed 
once  each  way  over  the  land  after  being  sown.  Seed  sown  the  l3th  of 
April.  No  manure  applied.  Farm  supposed'  to  be  located  150  feet  be- 
low the  summit  level  of  the  Chenango  canal.  Crop  mowed  and  raked 
with  horse  rake ;  thrashed  with  machine,  and  cleaned  with  fan  milL 
Harvested  the  4th  of  August.  The  yield  from  two  acres  was  ninety- 
jeven  bushels  and  22  qts.,  by  measure  in  a  sealed  half  bushel  Two 
bushels  being  weighed,  the  remainder  estimated  by  same  weight, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  bushels  twenty-seven  pounds.  Market  value 
ofthe  crop,  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

Expeme  of  Cultivatunu 

1 1-2  days  plowing  at  12s, .«.^....* .  $S  f6 

1  days'  sowing,  cultivating  and  rolling, « 1  50 

1  days'  cutting, • ; . .  1  00 

<3athering  and  cartmg,. .  • .  • '. 3  00 

Thrashing  and  cleaning,,  •  •• «••#•••«•.•••'.•••••.  6  00 

Interest  on  land, • ,  • « , « .  5  60 

$19  35 
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By  97  bushels 22 lbs.  at  48per  bushel, $48  85 

Straw, 6  00 


953  85 
Deduct  expenses, • 19  35 


Profit, t34  5(> 


Profit  per  acre,  $17.25. 

(Proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.) 

BAELET — B.  ElfOS,  DB  BUTTBR,  MADISON  GO. 

Statement  of  field  of  barley  containing  three  acres,  one  rood,  and 
twenty-eight  rods  of  ground.  Variety  two  row«d,  and  yielded  161 
bush,  of  first  rate  barley,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel.  Soil  grarel^ 
loam  and  sand.  Last  year  planted  with  corn,  and  manured  with  about 
120  loads  of  manure  from  my  bam  yards ;  no  manure  this  year.  Second 
and  third  of  April  plowed,  and  sowed  on  the  twenty-third,  ten  bushels  of 
the  two  rowed  Tmriety. 

ISxpeme  0/  th$  crop. 

Two  days  plowing,  boy  and  team, .  • . « •..••••••....  $2  00 

Ten  bush,  of  seed  at  4s,,... 6  00  . 

Expense  of  harrowing,  sowing  and  roUing, 1  M- 

Harrested  on   the  twcflty-eightb  of  July,  oxj^nso  including 

carting, 3  00* 

Interest  on  land,  at  $SOper  acre, •••.  12  00^ 

Coi^tof  thrashing, • 7  Oa 

Total  expense, • $31  50 

Cr. 

By  161  bush,  of  barley  at  4s, 98Q  SO 

By  straw,  the  best  I  ever  saw,  worth  at  least, 16  50 

•07  00 
Deduct  expenses,  .  • • » 31  0(V 


Profit, $66  oa 


Cost  pjsr  bush,  including  interest  on  land^  and  thrashing,  19  cents* 

"          •«      exdusive  of     \"        "    ....•.•.•...••..•.•  746-100" 

Pfofitf  per  acre,  i^ffer  all.  9hv:ges  are  pfuc),^'  •  •.• $19  39 


(Proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Soeiety.) 
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OltB — ^PETEK  OlIBPELL,  7R.,  T7L8TER  CO. 

The  ground  on  which  my  oats  were  raised  was  the  ground  on  which 
corn  of  last  year  was  raised,  for  which  I  obtained  the  slate  premium. 
It  was  not  manured  after  the  corn  crop,  was  plowed  at  about  the  usual 
depth  of  my  plowing,  from  seven  to  eight  inches  deep.  My  soil  alluviaL 
I  sftwed  four  bushels  to  the  acre  of  our  common  oats,  on  the  twentieth 
of  April ;  barrjested  and  thrashed  the  crop  the  first  week  in  August. 
The  actual  yield  by  measure,  in  a  sealed  half  bush,  171  8-32  bush. 
The  market  value  of  the  crop  at  present,  is,  in  this  place,  about  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  bush.  , 

Th€  Es^ensi  rf  CultioatiatL 

To  plowing  land, $2  00 

To  sowing  and  harrowing, 1 1  12 

To  cutting,  gathering,  thrashing  and  cleaning, 13  00 

$16  12 
Value  of  eats  at  present  time, 74  91 

$58  79 

Ffoiii  whidi  might  be  deducted  the  interest  on  the  talne  of  land,  at 
$J00periiere. 
Dated  Norember  26,  1849. 

(Ploofi  a» mquined  by  Aa  rules  of  the  Soeiety*) 

OATS. — X.  V.  BRADLEY,  EAST  BLOOMFIXLD. 

The  field  (four  acres)  had  lain  to  meadow  five  or  six  years  pretjo^ 
to  1848,  when  it  was  manured  with  about  SOlqads  of  common  barnyard 
manure  to  the  acre ;  plowed  seven  inches  deep  and  plashed  to  com. 
The  soil  is  grayelly  loam,  subsoil  clay ;  field  not  protected  by  wooda  or 
buildings ;  has  a  gentle  slope  to  the  north  and  west  j.  no  manure  was 
applied  the  last  season ;  three  bushels  of  seed  (common  black  and 
white  variety)  Were  sown  to  the  acre.  Field  plowed  once,  eight  inches 
deep,  and  sown  the  15th  of  April ;  no  further  culture ;  ripe  and  har- 
vested the  10th  of  August ;  bound  in  small  sheaves,  set  up  in  shocks  and 
capped  ;  left  to  stand  until  thort>ughly  dry ;  thrashed  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember; measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  and  found  to  yield  [three 
hundred  and  fifteen  bushels  of  marketable  oats.  An  accurate  account 
of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  crop  were  kept,  and  are  as  follows : 

Expenses. 

T«  4  days'  plowing  and  dragging,  hand  and  team,. $8  00 

T«  1-8  days*  sowing, • fO 
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To  121)U8liel8of  seed  at  28.  per  bushel 3  00 

To  6  days'  harresting, r 5  00 

To  thrashing  and  cleaning, 7  00 

To  hauling  and  marketing, • 3  00 

\  $26  50 

By  315  bushels  oats  at  34  cents  per  bushel, $107  10 

By  straw,  at  $3  per  acre, •  •  • •       32  00 

$119  10 

Leaving  a  balance  in  faror  of  the  crop  of  4  acres,  of, $92  60 

Average  per  acre  75  92-100  of  a  bushel. 

(Proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  society.) 

BUCrVfRBAT. — WILLIAM  BAKBR,   LIMA,   LmNOSTON  COUKTT. 

The  piece  sown  to  buckwheat  lay  three  years  to  pasture ;  the  soil  was 
gravelly,  laying  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill ;  no  manure  used.  It  was 
broke  with  a  two  horse  team ;  one  day's  work  per  acre ;  sown  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1849 ;  harrowed  in  on  the  green  sod ;  cut  with  a  cradle ; 
thrashed  with  a  machine.  Yield  29  bushels  14  quarts  by  measure  to  the 
acre ;  market  value  50  cents  per  bushel 

The  piece  contained  about  five  acres,  which  had  mostly  grown  over 
with  Canada  thistles.  I  took  this  method  of  cropping  with  buckwheat 
for  their  destruction,  and  I  think  it  will  prove  successful,  for  I  saw  but 
few  at  harvest  time.  I  would  advise  farmers  to  try  the  same  means 
upon  land  infested  with  Canada  thistles.  Weight  of  buckwheat  per 
bushel  from  51  to  52  lbs. 

The  weather  being  bad  in  harvest,  we  think  caused  a  loss  of  five 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

(Proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  society.) 
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ROOT  CROPS. 

Committee — Hon.  Orlando  Allen,  Benj.  N.  Huntington,  Isaac  Foster. 

Potatoes — Quality  considered.  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris  Oneida  co.,  (Car- 
ter yariety,)  252  bus.  per  acre,  1st  premium,  $15. 

C.  W.  Eells,  Clinton,  Oneida,  246^  bus.  2d  premium,  $10. 

Nelson  Van  Ness,  Westfield,  Chautauque,  3d  premium,  95. 

Potatoes — Quantity  considered.  Martin  Springer,  Brunswick,  Rensse- 
laer county,  316  bus.  per  acre,  $15. 

W.  Green  of  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  having  but  218i  bus.; 
no  premium  by  rules  of  Society  can  be  awarded,  300  bushels  per  acre 
being  required. 

A.  Eillam  of  Mexico,  Oswego  county,  presented  thirteen  varieties 
of  potatoes  raised  by  him  from  the  seed ;  very  fine  quality  and  of  yigor- 
ous  growth.     A  special  premium  recommended  of  $10. 

Wm.  Newcorab,  of  Pittstown,  presented  a  statement  of  his  experi- 
ments in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  vol.  Transactions. 

Ruta  Bagas. — Joseph  Hastings,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  984 
bus.  per  acre,  1st  premium,  $10. 

Carrots^^E.  Risley  &  Co.  Fredonia,  Chautauque  county,  941  bus. 
i  acre,  1st  premium,  $8. 

5ame,  664  boi.  i  acre,  2d  premium,  $6. 

L.  B.  Langwortby,  Rochester,  574  bus.  i  acre,  3d  premium,  $4. 

W.  D.  Osbom,  Port  Byron  520  bus.  I  acre. 

Discretionary  premiums. — John  S.  Gould,  Albany,  fine  Cocoanut 
squash,  and  full  grown  Cauliflowers,  $3. 


A.   KILLAM,   MEXICO. 

Uodi  of  Raising  sud  Potatoes  from  the  hall. 

I  took  the  seed  in  the  fall,  put  them  in  paper,  kept  them  in  a  dry 
place.  The  first  of  April  1847, 1  planted  the  seed  in  fine  rich  earth 
in  a  box  in  the  house,  kept  them  there  until  the  10th  June,  occasionally 
in  the  open  air,  but  not  under  glass,  as  I  had  not  prepared  the  means 
to  force  them,  which  I  think  would  be  desirable  to  gain  time  and  size. 
I  then,  ClOth  June)  planted  them  in  the  open  ground.  I  protected  the 
vines  the  first  year  from  frost,  to  obtain  a  longer  season  until  the  Ist  of 
November.  On  digging  them,  I  found  some  as  large  as  hens  eggs,  the 
largest  portion  smaller.  They  produced  seven  varieties  such  as  I  now 
give  you.    ... 

1.  Like  the  English  red. 

i.    **    Long  and  round  pink  eyes. 
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1.    **    the  Pink  eyes,  but  no  red  in  Uie  eye* 

1.    *<    the  dark  purple* 

1.    "    Blue. 

1.    "    the  Lady  finger  of  large  size. 

The  second  year  1848,  I  planted  the  seed  raised,  like  other  potatoes, 
but  in  rich  earth,  but  did  not  protect  them  in  the  fall  to  increase  the 
growth.  The  vines  were  killed  before  they  were  entirely  mature.  I 
dug  them  the  20th  October  w^hen  they  were  the  usual  size  of  potatoes. 
This  year,  the  vines  were  killed  by  the  frost  as  early  as  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber, when  they  were  green  and  growing  vigorously,  and  I  believe  they 
would  have  been  larger.  They  were  dug  the  10th  October.  One 
weigtied  1  lb,  10  oz.  twelve  others  12  lbs.  10  oz.  The  long  potatoes 
are  more  mealy  at  one  end  than  the  other,  which  shows  they  have  not 
their  full  growth.  I  do  not  know  the  kind  of  potato  from  which  the 
"seed  from  the  ball  was  obtained. 

Certificate  oi  to  tneasuring  ^c,  by  Asa  Sprague  and  John  D.  Bovt0u 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  this  day  assisted  Aaron  Killam,  Esq,,  in 
measuring  the  ground  and  digging,  and  weighing  potatoes  for  him, 
with  the  following  result.  The  first  piece  16i  feet  square,  weighed 
175  pounds  13  ounces.  We  also  dug  at  anether  place  where  thefe 
were  long  pink  eyes  and  lady  finger  potatoes,  and  found  then  te  weigh 
170  lbs.  13  oz.  We  were  particular  to  dig  only  wbai  grew  on  the 
square  rod,  measuring  to  the  center  between  the.  rows^  The.potatoes 
were  fine,  particularly  those  raised  from  the  balls.  They  were  very 
clean  from  dirt,  and  carefully  weighed.  We  examined  the  potato  patch 
and  believe  they  will  average  as  much  per  square  rod,  as  those  we  img 
and  weighed.    Mexico  21st,  of  September,  1849. 

A  statement  of  the  method  of  cfdtteation 
The  land,  half  an  acre  was  a  pasture ;  plowed  once,  1st  of  May,  1848; 
carried  on  eight  loads  manure  from  the  cow  stalls  and  eight  loads  of 
leached  ashes,  spread  them  even,  then  dragged  it  well,  planted  com 
about  the  10th  May,  had  a  good  crop  on  the  half  acre,  plowed  It  in  the 
fall ;  about  12th  May,  1849,  plowed,  dragged  and  planted  the  half  acre 
without  any  manure.  The  soil  is  fine  sandy  loam,  land  rolling,  very 
mellow.  The  following  is  the  expense  of  cultivation;  plowing  and  tilting 
the  ground,  f  1.50  ;8eed,  6  bush.  83;  planting,  fl.50;  hoeing,  tl.50; 
digging  will  cost  about  $3;  aUo  half  a  barrel  plaster,  when  up,  tl» 
making  the  whole  expense,  910.  I  am  confident  that  the  half  acre  will 
yield  at  least  230  bushels,  which  at  4  shiltingv  the  bush. is,.  •  $115  00 

Expense  of  cultivation, 10  00 

■     I 
Which  leavesa  balance  of, tl05  00 
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I  am  confident  I  could  easOy  sell  the  potatoes  for  the  above  sum, 
which  would  be  the  nice  sum  of  S210,  per  acre,  for  use  of  land  and 
small  capital  invested. 

The  following  particulars  I  consider  to  be  important  in  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes.  I  plowed  the  land  six  inches  deep ;  planted  the  potatoes 
three  inches  deep,  leaving  the  hills  level  with  the  earth,  and  I  planted 
the  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  two  feet  fVom  center  to  center,  mak- 
ing 44  hills  to  the  square  rod,  which  give  7,480  hills  per  acre.  Allow- 
ing 14  hills  for  a  bushel,  (as  some  of  mine  yielded,)  gives  500  bushels  to 
the  acre.  I  fully  believe  that  if  I  had  had  seed  from  the  balls,  sufficient  to 
hare  planted  an  acre  and  cultivated  them,  as  I  did  what  I  planted,  they 
would  have  produced  at  least  600  bushels  this  season.  My  land  is  mel- 
low ;  did  not  plow  between  the  rows,  but  hoed  the  weeds  up,  leaving 
the  hills  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  ground  until  the  potatoes  grew, 
and  then  raised  the%ills  above  the  level.  I  believe  the  usual  way  of 
plowing  deep  between  the  rows  of  corn  or  potatoes  Is  a  bad  practice,  es- 
pecially in  dry  seasons ;  a  small  cultivator  is  much  preferable. 

AABON  KILLAM. 

WILLIAM   HBWOOMB,  HTTSTOWM,  KSRSSELABE  fO. 

Potatoes. 
Experiments  continued  from  last  year.  Soil  a  rich  loam,  from  a 
sward  lay  inclined  to  moisture ;  planted  10th  May,  10  bushels  long  Johns, 
and.  3  bushels  Fox  eyes,  Garters  and  English  whites,  and  1  lb.  of  seed 
of  the  variety  exhibited,  on  half  an  acre.  The  fore  part  of  the  season  was 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  seed  did  not  germinate  and  come  up  with  the  usual 
vigor ;  plowed  and  hoed  them  twice,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  labor 
performed  with  the  plow ;  planted  in  hills  three  feet  a  part,  each  way, 
no  manure,  except  as  follows :  On  four  rods  square,  spread  four  large 
cart  loads  of  barn  yard  manure ;  on  the  balance,  used  ti^o  barrels  of 
slacked  ash^,  and  two  barrels  of  slacked  lime ;  pat  no  lime  or  ashes  on 
the  portion  manured  with  the  yard  manure;  the  lime  used  on  about  an 
equal  portion  of  the  balance  of  the,  grounds,  ai^d  the  ashes  on  the  resi- 
due. The  tops  of  the  potatoes  continued  green  during  the  whole  season, 
but  no  tubers  formed  until  July,  and  tbett  very  small ;.  continued  to  grow 
until  the  tops  were  eui  down  by  the  Sisvere  boats  in  October,  at  which 
time  the  tubers  were  not  yet  ripened ;  commenced  digging  the  crop  on 
the  22d  October.  There  wne  no  diseased  potatoes  on  any  pertion  of 
the  lot  (  but  that  portion  manuired  with  bam  yard  manitre  JMty  much 
injured  by  being  eaten  by  a  large  grub ;  fully  one*fourth  the  crop  lost 
by  being  eaten.  A  few  of  the  potatoes  eaten  by  the  grub  on  the  part 
manured  with  ashes,  while  the  portion  manured  with  lime,  entirely  es- 
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caped.  Very  little  difference  in  the  quantity  of  potatoes  from  the 
ground,  except  that  portion  manured  with  the  yard  manure,  which  was 
fully  one-third  less.  The  yield  of  Long  Johns,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  bushels,  and  of  the  table  potatoes,  thirty-one  and  a  half  bushels. 
Of  the  sample  exhibited^  two  small  potatoes  weighing  1  lb.  were  plant- 
ed and  yielded  thirty-seven  pounds. 

As  the  grub  mentioned  baa  been  exceedingly  destructire  to  potatoes 
in  this  section,  in  some  instances  nearly  destroying  the  entire  crops ; 
I  recommend  the  use  of  lime  freely  in  the  culture  of  the  crop»  parti- 
cularly as  it  is  the  best  preventive  of  the  potato  disease,  and  also  de- 
structive to  the  grub  in  the  pupa  state ;  but  it  is  also  the  best  manure 
for  the  potato  itself  as  it  more  largely  enters  into  its  solid  parts  than 
any  other  ingredient,  and  serves  «is  a  fertilizer  to  succeeding  crops.  The 
potato  disease  has  not  shown  itself  to  any  extent  fhe  past  season,  and 
I  attribute  its  absence  to  the  long  and  continued  dry  weather  at  the 
season  of  its  appearance ;  from  which  we  would  naturally  draw  the 
conclusion  that  all  manures  attractive  of  moisture  would  be  injurious, 
and  that  the  disease  is  atmospherical  and  cannot  exist  without  much 
moisture. 


FA£MS. 

Committte.^-SAmviel  Cheever,  Saratoga ;  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Rensselear; 
David  Sill,  Washington. 

The  committee  upon  farms  respectfully  report,  that  but  two  farms 
were  presented  for  premiums :  one  by  E.  S.  Salisbury,  of  EUisburgh, 
Jefferson  county;  the  other  by  Helim  Sutton,  of  Bomulus,  in  the  county 
of  Seneca. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Salisbury  is  situated  between  the  two  creeks  called 
Big  Sandy  Creeks,  in  the  town  of  EUisburgh,  Jefferson  county,  and  about 
four  miles  from  where  they  come  together  and  empty  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio. It  consists  of  100  acres  of  land,  of  which  32^  are  in  pasture ;  6  in 
meadow;  31^  under  the  plow;  3 in  nursery  and  garden,  and  grounds 
about  the  house;  27  in  wood  and  in  lanes,  yards,  road  and  covered  widi 
buildings.  .  A  public  road  runs  through  it.  The  owner  denominates  it 
the  "  Green  YtdUy  Farm." 

The  soil  on  a  part  is  a  mixture  of  clay  «iid  send,  and  residue  a  gra- 
Teliy  loam.'  The  sub-soil  is  n&osUy  clay,  but  on  some  portions  a  hard 
pan,  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand  and  gravd,  overlaying  a  lime  rock  from  6 
to  16  feet  from  the  surface;  but  no  sorfaea  rock  appears  on  the  farm. 
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He  says  his  best  plan  of  manuring  his  clay  soil  is,  to  apply  all  his  coarse 
manure  and  his  dry  straw  by  plowing  it  in,  in  the  spring,  to  the  depth 
of  6  to  8  inches,  applying  the  straw  of  six  acres  of  grain  to  one  acre  for 
com.  He  takes  the  pains  to  rake  it  into  the  furrow  as  he  plows.  He 
applies  his*^  fine  manure  to  the  surface  of  his  more  sandy  soil,  and  har- 
rows it  in.  He  sows  plentifully  of  timothy  and  clover  whenever  he 
sows  spring  grain,  and  plows  in  the  grass  which  he  finds  grown  the 
spring  after  taking  oflf  the  grain  crop,  which  grass  he  says  is  6  to  10 
inches  high.     This  he  estimates  as  eqaal  to  a  good  coat  of  manure. 

The  committee  here  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  however  well 
this  system  of  fertilizing  may  have  succeeded  on  this  farm,  which  is 
one,  doubtless,  of  great  natural  fertility,  they  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it  for  general  adoption.  The  straw,  instead  of  being  applied  dry, 
should  have  been  used  for  feeding  and  bedding  the  farm  stock,  either  in 
the  stable  or  in  the  yard,  where  it  would  serve  as  an  absorbent  for  the 
liquid  manure,  and  would  then  have  carried  nearly  if  not  quite  double 
its  value  to  the  soil.  They  also  doubt  the  propriety  of  covering  any 
manure  so  deep  as  6  or  8  inches,  to  remain  until  a  crop  is  produced. 
A  large  per  centage  of  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  manure  pass 
downward  on  being  dissolved,  and  when  hurried  so  deep,  they  go  from 
the  roots  of  the  plant  instead  of  going  to  them.  Nor  would  the  com- 
mittee recommend  for  general  adoption  th^  plan  of  plowing  in  the  grass 
the  first  spring  after  sowing;  they  think  clover  lays  should  have  at  least 
one  years'  growth. 

PZototng. 

His  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  6  to  8  inches ;  but  he  plowed  some 
land  the  last  season,  a  gravelly  loam,  12  inches  deep.  The  effect  was^ 
the  crops,  barley  and  peas,  were  50  per  cent,  better  than  those  upon  the 
ordinary  plowing.  They  stood  the  severe  drought  better.  He  had 
similar  results  from  deep  plowing  for  winter  crops. 

The  committee  remark,  that  the  deep  plowing  was  doubtless  benefi- 
cial, as  it  afibrded  a  deeper  medium  for  the  roots  to  take  effect  in  and 
protect  themselves  from  the  dry  weather ;  and  whether  the  fertility  was 
increased  by  the  native  richness  of  the  subsoil  or  not,  it  would  be  sure 
to  be  improved  by  bringing  up  tl\e  rich  parts  of  the  manure  which  the 
owner  had  been  for  years  burying  there,  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  He 
has  not  used  the  subsoil  plow. 

Native  Trees  and  Plants* 

The  trees  on  his  farm  are  hard  and  soft  maple,  beech,  elm,  basswood^ 
hemlock,  ironwood,  butternut,  black  and  white  ash,  and  birch. 
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The  plants  are  gensing,  adder  tongue,  blood  root,  colts  foot,  straw- 
berr}',  wild  turnip,  mandrake,  poke  weed,  catnip,  motherwort,  may 
weed,  thoroughwort,  smart  weed,  pennyroyal,  comfry,  wild  gooseberry, 
raspberry,  dandelions,  &c.  These  trees  and  plants  generally  indicate  a 
fertile  soil. 

Manures. 

He  makes  his  manure  in  his  yard,  stables  and  sheds ;  has  no  cellar 
under  his  barn,  but  his  barnyard  is  formed  like  a  basin  so  as  to  hold  the 
liquid  manure.  iHe  makes  about  200  loads  per  year,  except  when  he 
uses  the  straw  dry  to  plow  in  for  corn,  otherwise  his  com  stalks,  straw 
and  pea  yines  are  used  for  feeding  and  bedding  his  stock.  He  piles  up 
all  that  is  not  drawn  out  in  the  spring,  and  re-piles  it  in  July,  and  draws 
it  out  in  August  on  the  land  intended  for  wheat.  He  applies  25  to  30 
loads  to  the  acre.  His  long  manure  is  applied  to  his  hoed  crops,  as  he 
says  it  stands  the  drought  better  than  the  fermented  manure.  This  is 
doubtless  from  his  burying  it  so  deep.    He  says  it  makes  more  grain. 

The  rotted  manure  is  most  successful  on  the  crops  of  small  graiD, 
spread  on  the  surface  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed.  He  sometimes 
plows  in  corn  manure  at  the  first  plowing  for  wheat,  with  good  success. 
This  is  doubtless  good  farming,  for  the  second  plowing  brings  it  up 
again  and  mixes  it  with  the  soil,  where  the  plant  wants  it. 

He  cannot,  he  says,  increase  his  quantity  of  manure.  Has  used 
plaster  with  good  success ;  applies  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre  upon  his  meadows  and  pastares,  and  one  bushel  per  acre  to  his 
corn  after  first  hoeing ;  has  not  used  guano  at  all,  lime  and  salt  but  lit- 
tie ;  sows  12  to  15  quarts  of  grass  seed  to  the  acre,  which  he  thinks 
equal  to  a  cart  load  of  manure ;  sajrs  he  has  raised  better  crops  by  this 
process  of  sowing  grass  seed  than  by  heary  manuring,  sajr  49  bushels 
of  barley  and  80  of  corn,  where  manure  had  not  been  used  ibr  several 
years. 

This  (he  committee  remark  is  eridence  of  great  fertility  in  the  soil, 
but  it  is  a  coarse  af  husbandry  not  likely  to  succeed  generally. 

Tillage  crop  of  1849. 

He  had  in  1819,  seven  acres  of  spring  wheat,  which  gave  him  S7 
bushels  per  acre ;  8  1*8  acres  of  barley,  which  gave  31  bushels  per 
acre ;  three  acres  of  peas,  which  gave  25  1-2  bushels ;  7-8  of  an  acre 
of  buckwheat  gave  21  bush.;  two  acres  of  potatoes  gave  148  bush,  per 
acre ;  one  aere  of  beans  gave  21  1-2  bushels,  and  9  1-2  acres  of  eom 
gave  67  bush,  per  acre. 
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Seed. 

Sows  1  3-4  to  2  bushels  winter  wheat  per  acre,  same  of  spring  wheat, 
3  1-2  of  barley,  same  of  oats,  four  bushels  of  peas,  from  10  to  20  bushels 
of  potatoes,  (pretty  indefinite,)  eight  quarts  seed  corn,  24  to  thirty  quarts 
of  beans,  (very  heavy  seeding  for  beans.)  Usual  time  for  sowing  winter 
wheat,  last  week  in  August  or  first  in  Sept.;  spring  wheat,  25th  April  to 
15th  May ;  barley,  1st  to  lOch  May  ;  oats  same  time ;  plants  potatoes 
1st  May,  but  thinks  the  best  time  15th  to  20ih  May;  corn,  10th  to  20th 
May ;  beans,  10th  June. 

Corn  this  year  on  sod  plowed  six  inches  deep,  harrowed  mellow,  and 
planted  three  feet  eight  inches  apart  both  ways,  planted  14th  and  15th 
May  with  Dutton  corn  ;  seed  soaked  24  hours  in  solution  of  saltpetre, 
one  oz.  to  one  and  a  half  pints  of  water  put  on  warm,  and  dried  in  plas- 
ter; hoed  three  times,  using  cultivator  twice,  but  not  hilled  up;  corn 
cat  by  the  ground  from  6th  to  10th  Sept.,  husked  last  of  October. 
Ha  applied  five  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  on  two  acres  of  his  com, 
which  he  says  increased  the  yield  10  bushels  per  acre,  applied  soon  after 
first  hoeing,  and  all  was  plastered. 

Prepares  seed  wheat  b^  soaking  in  weak  lye,  pours  the  wheat  into  the 
lye  and  skims  ofi*  the  impurities  which  rise  to  the  top,  and  dries  in  plas- 
ter. This  he  thinks  increases  the  crop.  He  says  the  last  has  been  a 
very  dry  year,  and  his  crop  less  than  usual.  His  crops  for  ten  years 
havp  averaged,  com  70  to  85  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  25  to  40,  barley 
25  to  47,  oats  50  to  90,  peas  20  to  35,  potatoes  250  to  400,  meadow  2  1-2 
to  3  tons  per  acre. 

This  shows  a  very  great  range  of  yield  for  uniform  and  good  cultiva- 
tion. 

He  aays  of  one  acre  of  potatoes  this  year,  he  planted  nine  rods  with  one 
variety,  which  gave  him  28  bushels,  and  the  other  150  rods  he  had  110 
busjiels,  but  he  does  not  tell  the  variety  in  either  case.  He  thinks  the 
potatoe  rot  proceeds  from  the  seed,  discovers  no  diflference  in  the  dis- 
ease between  early  and  late  planting. 

Farm  Stock. 
He  usually  keeps  from  7  to  10  colts  and  horses,  3  to  5  cows, 
20  to  100  sheep ;  has  this  year,  4  oxen,  3  cows,  2  two  year  old  steers 
broke,  2  calves,  1  breeding  mare,  1  single  horse,  1  five  year  old  horse, 
2  three  year  old  matched  colts,  1  two  year  old  horse  colt,  2  two  year 
old  mares,  one  last  spring  colt.  His  horses  are  of  the  stock  known  in 
that  county  as  "  Farmers  Breed."  His  cattle,  are  a  cross  of  Durham 
with  native,  and  says  '*  all  bis  stock  are  superior  animals." 
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Cuts  from  6  to  10  acres  of  grass,  .which,  with  his  corn  fodder,  straw 
and  bean  vines,  supply  him  with  fodder.  Cuts  timothy  when  the  seed 
is  nearly  full ;  clover  when  in  blossom  ;  draws  clover  in  pretty  green 
and  salts  it  freely.  His  meadow  lands  are  all  suitable  for  tillage ;  has 
never  practiced  irrigation. 

The  yards  about  his  barn  are  so  arranged  that  he  can  separate  his 
stock  as  he  pleases,  having  all  sheltered,  and  all  supplied  with  running 
water.  Stables  his  working  horses,  his  oxen  and  cows ;  feeds  his  stock, 
except  his  oxen  and  one  pair  of  horses,  on  com  stalks,  straw  and  pea 
Tines,  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  good  hay  once  a  day 
in  addition  until  they  go  to  pasture,  and  his  stock  winters  well ;  prefers 
com  stalks  to  hay  for  winter  feed.  Feeds  roots  or  grain  with  com 
ground  in  the  cob  to  his  oxen  and  cows,  twice  a  day  all  winter. 

Dairy. 
Has  made  300  lbs.  of  butter  this  year  from  3  cows,  in  the  usual  way. 
No  cheese  made. 

Sheep. 

He  wintered  23  sheep  the  last  winter,  19  ewes,  which  yielded 
103  lbs.,  11  oz.  wool,  or  4  1-2  lbs.  each,  which  he  sold  for  31  cents  per 
lb.  He  raised  20  lambs.  Has  one  buck  and  3  ewes  South  Downs;  the 
buck  and  one  ewe  he  purchased  of  J.  McD.  Hclatyre,  of  Albany,  for 
$31.50,  and  two  ewes  he  purchased  of  Z.B.  Wakeman,  of  Herkimer, 
for  920  each.  He  raised  3  buck  lambs  from  the  Wakeman  ewes ;  two 
have  been  sold  for  $25,  and  for  the  other  he  has  been  offered  $15.  His 
other  sheep  are  natives  crossed  with  Merino.  His  lambs  are  all  from 
the  South  Down  buck.  He  sold  8  of  the  ewe  lambs  for  $3  each, 
and  could  sell  the  others  for  $2  to  the  butchers.  They  weighed  on  Ist 
November  from  100  to  115  lbs.  each.  Sold  two  buck  lambs,  half  blood, 
for  $5  each.  He  says  the  premiums  he  has  received  from  town  and 
county  fairs,  and  the  worth  of  his  lambs,  will  pay  for  his  sheep  and  the 
keeping,  and  give  him  $1  per  head  for  the  17  ewes  that  raised  the 
half  blood  lambs. 

Some  of  these  profits  at  least  are  rather  accidental,  and  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  the  regular  result  of  sheep  husbandry. 

Has  sheds  to  shelter  his  sheep,  and  has  good  water  for  them ;  feeds 
corn  stalks,  straw,  pea  vines  and  bean  pods,  with  occasionally  a  little 
hay  until  middle  of  Febmary;  stalks,  straw  and  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat  with  8  quarts  of  com  to  30  sheep  from  1st  January  until  they  go 
to  pasture.  He  feeds  4  or  5  times  a  day,  and  with  great  care  looses  no 
sheep  in  the  winter.     Litters  his  sheds  with  straw. 
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Hogs. 
Keeps  from  4  to  8  hogs  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  which  weigh  at  18 
months  old  from  350  to  600  lbs.  Has  three  this  year  which  will  weigh 
600  when  fattened.  Feeds  corn»  with  slops  from  kitchen  in  summer,  and 
after  Ist  September  adds  ground  peas  and  barley.  Does  not  feed  pota- 
toes since  they  hare  become  so  dear.  Does  not  cQnsider  them  worth 
more  than  one-fifth  the  value  of  corn  to  feed  hogs,  but  more  for  milk 
cows.    Does  not  raise  other  roots. 

Fruii. 

Says  he  has  1  1-2  acres  in  apple  orchard  with  76  bearing  trees  of 
choice  fruit  md  SO  young  trees.  The  varieties  are  Rhode  I.  Greenings, 
Spitzenburghs,  Grolden  Sweets,  Seek-no-further,  Ox  apple,  Royal 
Sweet,  Hubbardston  None-such,  Northern  Spy,  Lady  apple,  with 
many  others.  Sold  this  year  166  bushels  of  early  apples,  at  29  cents 
per  bushel ;  had  244  bushels  of  winter  apples,  sold  244  at  50  cents. 
Has  several  young  cherry  trees  set  out  in  1847,  of  the  best  varieties, 
and  pears  set  out  the  same  time,  also  of  the  best  varieties  known  in  the 
country,  with  several  plum^,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  and  most  of 
the  small  fruits. 

The  ground  around  his  house  comprises  about  1  1-2  acres,  and  is  set 
with  some  60  kinds  of  ornamental  fruit  and  forest  trees,  including  all 
kinds  of  ever  greens.  The  road  through  the  farm  is  set  upon  each  side 
with  maples.  Has  a  nursery  of  an  acre  cf  ground,  planted  with  almost 
every  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  His  grounds  about  his 
house  are  set  with  shrubs,  plants  and  flowers.  He  has  a  good  vege- 
table garden  for  the  use  of  his  family.  He  destroys  tho  catterpillars 
upon  his  trees  by  dipping  a  swab  in  strong  lye  and  applying  it  to 
them,  which  he  says  kills  them  at  once.  He  destroys  the  slugs  from 
hk  cherry  trees  by  sprinkling  ashes  on  them  while  the  dew  is  on.  He 
scrapes  the  rough  bark  from  his  trees  in  the  spring,  and  applies  a 
wash  made  of  3  lbs.  Ume,  1  of  soap,  1  of  salt,  1  of  ashes,  6  of  cow  dung, 
7  1-8  of  brimstone.  This  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  insects,  makes  the 
trees  grow  smooth,  and  he  thinks,  makes  them  hold  their  fruit. 

The  committee  think  welt  of  Mn  Salisbury's  mode  of  treating  fruit 
trees,  and  recommend  it  for  adoption. 

He  gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  upon  6  acres  of  corn.  Upon  4 
acres  he  drew  32  loads  per  acre  of  rotted  manure  in  August,  after  a 
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wheat  crop ;  spread  the  manure  upon  2  acres,  and  left  the  other  not 
spread.  In  the  following  spring  he  pat  32  loads  per  acre  of  long  mannre 
on  the  other  two  acres,  and  spread  it,  together  with  that  remaining  not 
spread  on  two  acres ;  plowed,  treated  and  cultiyated  all  alike.  On  that 
manured  in  August  with  rotted  manure,  and  spread,  and  on  that  ma- 
nured in  the  spring,  the  crop  was  80  hushels  per  acre,  and  on  the  other 
two  acres,  68  per  acre. 

Buildings^  Ftncaf  ^c 

He  numbers  16  buildings  upon  his  farm. 

No.  1,  a  dwelling-house,  of  blue  lime  stone,  built  in  1836,  42  by  26 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  1|  stories  high;  stone  hauled  1^  miles;  cost 
92200 ;  cellar  under  the  whole  house,  9  feet  deep.  Of  the  internal  ar* 
angement  of  the  house  the  committee  have  no  information,  as  they 
hare  not  seen  the  diagram. 

No.  2  is  a  kitchen  and  wood  house,  one  story  high,  built  of  wood. 

No.  3  is  an  ash-house  of  stone,  8  by  10  feet,  and  8  feet  high,  welt 
finished. 

No.  4  is  a  horse-bam,  of  wood,  well  finished,  and  painted ;  lower  part 
32  by  32 ;  the  upper  part  32  by  24,  laid  with  boards,  and  the  covering 
planed  and  matched ;  finished  with  stalls,  mangers,  harness  room  and 
granary,  with  a  cistern  at  one  end  of  the  floor,  holding  90  barrels,  with 
a  pump  in  it.    Cost,  $175. 

No.  5,  a  horse-shed,  or  carriage-house,  at  the  end  of  last  barn;  open 
in  front,  24  by  20  feet;  one  story  high,  well  finished,  and  painted.  Cost, 
•75. 

No.  6,  a  hog-house,  24  by  20;  one  story  high ;  finished  into  4  pens, 
with  an  alley  through  the  center,  leading  to  a  steam-house  at  one  end. 

No.  7,  a  steam-house,  24  by  20;  two  stories  high;  lower  part  of 
stone,  with  a  cellar  for  roots,  24  by  8  feet,  with  a  caldron  set,  and  a 
steam-box  holding  16  bushels ;  the  upper  story  finished  for  a  granary. 
Into  this  upper  room  a  team  can  be  driven,  and  the  roots  dropped  from 
the  wagon  through  a  trap  door  into  the  cellar  below.  The  upper  part 
of  the  hog-house  is  used  as  a  store  room  for  farm  implements.  Cost  of 
the  steam-house,  say  $150. 

No.  8,  a  cow-house,  24  by  18,  and  14  feet  high ;  a  granary  above, 
and  com  cribs  on  the  sides,  with  a  thrashing  floor  17  by  13  feet.  Cost, 
$75. 

No.  9,  shed  for  cattle,  24  by  13,  on  south  side  bam  yard. 

No.  10,  shed  for  cattle,  on  west  side  yard,  37  by  24,  14  feet  high ; 
upper  part  for  hay. 
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No.  11,  grain  barn,  37  by  27,  thrashing  floor,  bay  and^table  for  cattle. 

No.  12,  grain  or  hay  bam,  56  by  30;  contains  a  thrashing  floor, 
stables  for  cattle,  and  a  large  bay.    Cost,  S300. 

No.  13,  shed  for  sheep,  north  end  of  small  bam,  and  west  of  large 
barn,  33  by  16  feet. 

No.  14,  spring  house,  built  of  stone,  10  by  8,  and  7  feet  high. 

No.  15,  a  hen-house. 

No.  16,  a  tenant-house,  24  by  18  feet,  1^  stories  high.    Cost,  $300. 

All  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  and  well  built. 

Ihices. 

Whole  number  of  rods  of  fence  on  the  farm,  is  1106;  cost  an  average 
of  63  cents  per  rod.  The  fence  is  made,  some  of  cedar  rails,  staked  and 
capped,  some  of  large  cedar  posts  and  rails,  some  of  cedar  posts  and 
hemlock  boards,  pinned  on  with  cedar  pins  instead  of  nailing.  His 
yards  are  fenced  with  post  and  board  fence,  tight  and  high.  His  grounds 
around  bis  house  with  picket  fence,  with  an  ornamental  fence  in  front 
of  his  house.  Has  9  gates  and  13  pair  of  bars  upon  the  farm.  Says  he 
keeps  regular  accounts  of  the  productions  and  of  the  expenses  of  his 
farm ;  the  cost  of  labor,  the  time  and  name  of  the  person  performing 
it,  the  quantity  of  ererything  raised,  how  much  sold,  and  the  price, 
the  cost  per  acre  and  per  bushel. 

He  gives  as  a  specimen,  the  cost  of  cultivating  8  1-8  acres  of  barley 
in  1849,  as  follows: 

Sowed  April  26,  1849 : 

1st.  Plowing  and  harrowing  6  days, $7  50 

Harvesting  and  drawing  into  barn,  1  1-2  day  per  acre, 9  00 

Thrashing,  3  cts.  per  bushel 7  44 

Hy  bands  to  thrash  and  stack  straw,  6  days, 4  50 

Drawing  to  market,  2  1-2  miles,  5  bads, 2  00 

30  days  board,  18  cts.  per  day, 5  40 

2$  bushels  seed  barley,  at  50  cts 13  00 

Interest  on  land,  at  960  per  acre, 34  09 

Sowing  seed  barley  3-4  day, 76 

$83  68 
Cr. 
By  248  bushels  barley,  at  49  cts, $121  52 

16  krge  loads  good  bright  green  straw,  20$.  per  load,      40  00 


$161  52 
Net  profit, 77  84 
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Net  profit  per  acre  clear  of  interest  and  all  expense  $9.58. 
Cost  of  barley  per  bushel  exclusive  of  interest,  19  cents  9  mills. 

He  renders  the  account  of  his  farm  for  1849,  as  follows : 

ChratTU 

By  636  bushels  of  corn,  at  48., S318  00 

175  bushels  of  wheat,  at  8s., 175  00 

243  bushels  of  barley,  at  49  ctSn 121  52 

77  1-2  bushels  of  peas,  at  75  cts., 58  13 

18  bushels  buckwheat,  at  50  cts., 9  00 

21  1-4  bushels  of  beans,  at  S?., 21  25 

1  bushel  of  Timothy  seed,  at  203., 2  50 

8705  40 
273  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  3s., 102  38 

Jffay^  Stcdks  and  Straw. 

18  tons  hay,  at  S7, 8126  00 

9  loads  pea  straw,  cut  green, 9  00 

16  large  loads  barley  straw,  green, 40  00 

20  loads  wheat  straw,  4s., 10  00 

1  load  bean  pods,  12s., ^     1  50 

28  loads  corn  stalks,  16s,  (19  tons,) 56  00 

242  50 

Apples  and  Wool, 

116  bushels  apples,  sold  at  29  cU., 848  14 

244  winter,  sold  for  48, 122  00 

103  1-2  lbs.  wool  at  31  cts 32  09 

202  23 

Poultry^  Butter  and  Sugar. 

Poultry,  mostly  Dorking  fowls, 837  50 

30doz.  eggs,  at  9  cts., 8  10 

300  lbs.  butter,  at  13  cts, 39  00 

354  lbs.  maple  sugar,  8  cts., 28  32 


114  92 


Growth  and  profit  on  Stock. 

1  pair  3  year  old  colts,  matched, 850  00 

1  two  year  old  mare  colt, 20  00 

2  one  year  old  mare  colts, 30  00 

1  last  spring  colt  wotitd  not  sell  at  all, 50  00 


150  00 
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4  four  year  old  oxen,  gained   since  last  spring  in 

weight  1000  lbs., $35  00 

2  two  year  old  steers, 8  00 

2  calves, 10  00 

3  pigs,  weight  500  lbs.,  at  3  cts., 15  00 

Lambs, 

2  back  lambs,  full  blood  South  Down, 25  00 

2  "  halfblood  "  10  00 

8  ewe  lambs,  sold  for  24s,  each, 24  00 

8  wether  lambs,  worth  16s., 16  00 

1  ewe  sold  for  SIO, 10  00 

1  buck  lamb,  saved  for  self,  offered 15  00 

Premiums  received   at  town  and  county  fairs,  on 

cattle,  colts,  sheep  and  lambs, S32  00 

Value  growth  of  nursery,  1  acre, 20  60 

Rent  of  tenants  house, 20  00 

Garden  produce,  onions,  carrots,  beets,  &c., 20  00 

2  loads  pumpkins, 2  00 

1,430  feet  hewed  timber  from  the  wood  land,  at  95 

per  100  ft., 71  00 

7,000  feet  beach  and  bass  wood  timbe(  from  wood- 
land, at  $6  pet  1,000.  ft., 42  00 

1,800  lbs.  pork,  at  S5, 90  00 

289  50 

tl,972  93 

Farm  Expenses. 

Labor  by  the  month  from  December,  1848,  to  December,  1849. 

1  hand  10  months,  at  812.50  per  month, S125  00 

I    ••       5        "          SI?             "         65  00 

Hands  by  the  week  and  day,  at  average  of  60  cts., 54  04 

Board  of  hands  by  the  month,  Week  and  day,  at  10s.  per 

week, 96  18 

Seed  grain  sowed  on  the  farm : 

Timothy  and  clover  seed, 89  36 

Wheat,  peas,  barley,  beans,  potatoes  and  com,..  • .  45  38 

Tazesonfarm, 14  00 

Insurance  on  82,800  per  year, 1  98 

Blacksmith's  work  this  year,.. • 8  11 

• 7883 
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12  tons  of  hay,  worth  at  the  time  it  was  fed,  95  per  ton,. ...  60  00 

18  load  stalks,  82.50  per  load, 45  00 

•8  acres  oat  straw,  at  82.50 20  00 

40  bushels  corn  fed  to  sheep  and  cows, 20  00 

50  bushels  corn  to  keep  and  fatten  hogs  and  pigs, 25  00 

8589  05 
Deduct  850  Yor  labor  and  board  for  work  done  off  the  farm, 

and  for  getting  in  11  acres  of  winter  wheat  after  barley,.         50  00 

8539  05 

Deduct  this  amount  from  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  81,982  93 
leaves, 81,443  88 

As  the  clear  profit,  exclusiye  of  interest,  which  would  be 

about, 350  00 

81,093  88 


He  says  the  lumber  with  which  the  farm  is  credited  was  mostly  from 
fallen  and  decaying  trees,  and  is  no  more  than  the  value  of  the  annual 
growth  of  the  woods  on  the  farm.  He  credits  the  farm  with  8103  for 
the  lumber.  There  are  27  acres  of  wood,  which  at  850  per  acre,  the 
price]^e  puts  upon  his  farm,  including  buildings,  is  81,350.  The  in- 
terest of  which  at  7  per  cent  is  894.50. 

Mr.  Salisbury  says,  that  in  1839,  at  the  then  price  of  produce,  his 
farm  produced  $2,322.82;  in  1840,81,762.19;  in  1845,  81,895.83,  and 
these  amounts  are  not  far  from  the  average  of  the  profits  of  his  farm 
for  several  years,  exclusive  of  expenses*  That  for  two  years  past  he 
has  raised  30  acres  of  com,  which  has  produced  75  bushels  per  acre, 
weighed  in  January. 

This  is  evidently  a  farm  of  great  fertility  by  nature,  and  has  produced 
for  long  series  of  years  very  large  crops  with  but  a  small  amount  of 
manure,  being  less  than  three  loads  per  acre^er  year,  for  the  cultivated 
part  of  it.  The  results,  as  stated,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  system 
pursued  by  Mr.  Salisbury  has  been  successful  on  that  farm ;  but  it 
would  probably  not  result  so  well  on  farms  generally,  indeed  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  with  most  farms  in  the  State,  to  take  off  crops 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  returning  but  3  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre» 
with  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  plaster,  and  occasionally  plow- 
ing  in  the  grass  the  spring  after  the  seed  is  sowed,  would  be  followed 
by  exhaustion. 
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Mr.  Salisbury  began  upon  this  well  selected  spot  about  30  yean  ago* 
asiie  says,  at  the  age  of  19,  with  no  capital  but  his  axe  and  a  wife  17 
years  old*  He  has*  and  that  mainly  by  his  own  hands,  caused  the  for- 
est to  give  way  to  a  rich  and  highly  productive  farm,  on  which  he  has 
a  handsome  and  substantial  dwelling,  with  an  ample  supply  of  out- 
houses, well  and  economically  arranged  for  the  purposes  intended  and 
for  general  convenience. 

He  has  recently  furnished  himself  with  fruit  of  all  varieties  and  the 
choicest  of  their  kind.  He  has  ornamented  his  grounds  with  shade 
trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers,  in  fine  he  has,  by  his  perseverance  and 
well-directed  efforts,  placed  himself,  although  yet  in  middle  age,  in  a 
state  of  independence  and  ease  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  committee  however  repeat  that  although  his  system  of  farming 
has  proved  successful  on  his  particular  farm  they  cannot  recommend  it 
for  general  adoption.  They  also  think  the  account  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  farm  is  made  in  a  way  calculated  to  show  more  net 
profit  than  is  derived  from  a  regular  farming  course. 

The  other  farm  presetited  for  premium,  that  of  Mr.  Helim  Sutton, 
situated^in  the  town  of  Romulus,  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  consiafts  of 
218  acres.  Thirty-two  of  which  are  in  wood ;  18  have  recently  been 
cleared  and  are  used  for  pasture,  the  residue,  168  acres,  are  under  cul- 
tivation.   There  is  no  waste  land  on  the  farm. 

Sail. 
The  soil  is  of  clay  formation,  mixed  with  gravel,  and  some  loam, 
and  some  parts  are  alluvial  or  black  muck,  as  represented  by  the  owner. 
There  are  small  loose  lime  stones  upon  the  surface  with  what  he  caUs 
*\hard  heads,"  and  some  large  boulders,  and  the  subsoil  is  mixed  with 
limestone.  He  says  thorough  draining,  heavy  manuring  and  clean 
cultivation  are  the  best  modes  of  farming  and  improving ;  but  he  has 
not  done  much  at  thorough  draining. 

Plowing, 

He  says^he  always  plows  6  inches  deep  and  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition,  6  to  8,  and  sometimes  more,  '*  if  his  team  can  draw  it,"  and 
always  finds  deep  plowing  best  for  the  crop.  That  he  has  taken  out 
the  bottoms  of  his  ditches  and  spread  it  upon  his  land  and  found  it  ben- 
eficial for  3  or  4  years. 

This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  there  has  so  much  of 
lime  and  potash  in  the  formation  that  the  subsoil  is  a  rich  storehouse  of 
fertilizing  matter.  He  says  he  has  not  used  the  subsoil  plow  but  in- 
tends to  do  it. 
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Tt9U  and  Platitu. 

The  trees  indigenous  to  his  fann  are  white  oak,  red  and  hlack  oak, 
elm,  basswood,  beech,  sugar  maple,  soft  maple,  iron  iirood,  mulberrj,. 
Uack  walnut,  hickory,  wild  plum  and  hazle  nut. 

The  plants^  snake  root,  cranes  bill,  sweet  cicily,  wild  turnip  and 
many  others,  whose  names  he  does  not  know. 

Manures. 

He  makes  his  manure  in  his  barn  yard  and  sheds.  He  has  no  cellars 
under  his  bam  to  save  or  make  manure ;  thinks  they  would  be  unhealthy 
for  his  animals  and  for  men.  He  carries  all  his  vegetable  substances 
to  his  barn  yard  and  hog  pen  to  work  into  manure ;  makes  from  400  to 
600  loads  of  manure  annually.  Applies  to  his  com  crop  in  spring  from 
15  to  30  loads  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  condition  of  the^  land,  and 
the  balance  goes  on  to  his  summer  fallow  and  is  first  plowed  in  and 
then  plowed  again  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  Puts  his  longest  manure 
on  his  com  and  the  shortest  on  his  potatoes.  He  would  prefer  rotted 
manure  for  all  purposes,  but  to  compost  it  is  too  expensive'and  he  would 
be  too  long  out  of  the  use  of  it  if  he  "  waited  for  it  to  rot  in  the  natu* 
ral  way."  He  applies  the  manure  from  his  hog  pen  to  hb  garden  and 
fruit  trees. 

He  saves  all  his  ashes  and  bums  no  straw.  He  has  used  lime  but  not 
successfully.  But  the  committee  remark  that  the  result  was  what  he 
should  have  expected.  He  applied  a  large  quantity  to  a  heap  of  long 
l>aro  yard  manure,  and  it  burnt  it  tip  and  he  correctly  judged  that  the 
&shes  were  not  worth  as  much  as  the  manure  before  burnt. 

He  Bses  some  phster  with  good  effect ;  sows  \  bushel  to  the  acre  af* 
ter  mowing  his  clover  for  hay,  and  thinks  it  aids  the  second  crop,  which 
is  raised  for  seed,  and  he  says  profitably  in  that  part  of  the  State,  but 
does  not  tell  the  amount  or  value  of  the  crop. 

TVlage  Crops. 
Cultivates  annually  about  26  acres  of  wheat,  fallowed  annually  with 
same  amount  in  seed  clover,  same  amount  summer  fallowed  before 
wheat ;  12  acres  to  corn ;  25  to  oats ;  two  acres  to  potatoes ;  15  in 
timothy  meadow  and  the  residue  of  the  168  in  pasture.  Sows  two* 
bushels  of  seed  wheat  to  the  acre,  from  10th  to  25th  Sept.,  drags  the 
land  4  times  after  sowing ;  harvests  in  the  usual  manner ;  yield  this 
year,  24^  bushels  per  acre.  Oats,  sowed  3  bushels  per  acre,  dragged 
4  times,  sowed  from  20  April  to  10  May ;  harvested  at  the  usual  time 
and  in  the  usual  way ;  yields,  at  he  estimates  it,  60  bushels  per  acre. 
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Corn  is  planted^  4  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre,  from  15  to  25  May,  by 
^and.  Plows  between  the  rows,  as  nigh  the  hills  as  [possible,  3  cr  4 
times  in  the  season,  as  deep  as  the  horse  can  draw  the  plow.  Cut  and 
shocked  up  last  of  Sept.,  and  husked  in  October;  yield  this  year,  109 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  measured  in  a  basket. 

Potatoes  planted  by  hand  with  hoe  in  May,  cuts  the  seed  so  as  to 
have  4  eyes  in  a  piece  and  one  piece  in  a  hill,  7  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre ;  dug  in  Sept. ;  yield  this  year  small,  only  200  bushels  per  acre; 
com  and  potatoes  planted  2}^  feet  apart,  each  way. 

He  describes  an  insect  which  he  found  in  his  wheat,  which  he  says  he 
does  not  know  much  about.  From  his  description  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
*'  grain  worm  or  wheat  midge^^^  whose  habits  are  so  well  described  and 
of  which  drawings  are  furnished  byDoct.  Fitch,  of  Salem,  Washington 
county,  at  page  580  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  1845.  The 
committee  have  only  to  remark  that  they  hope  that  neither  Mr,  Sutton, 
nor  any  of  the  wheat  growers  west  will  have  as  much  cause  to  regret 
an  acquaintance  with  this  worm  as  have  the  farmers  in  the  ralley  of 
the  Hudson  for  the  last  18  years. 

Has  suffered  heretofore  from  the  potato  disease  but  not  this  year,  nor 
have  his  neighbors. 

Ghrois  Land* 

Seeds  his  meadows  with  timothy,  16  quarts  to  the  acre ;  sows  clover 
for  seed,  using  12  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  sows  the  timothy  and  cloyer 
in  March  or  April.  His  meadows  yield  2^  tons  per  acre  of  timothy 
hay ;  cuts  the  timothy  when  out  of  blossom,  lets  it  wilt  a  little  and 
then  puts  it  in  small  rows  for  2  days  and  then  houses  it.  Cuts  some 
clover  for  sheep  hay,  cuts  it  when  the  blossom  gets  a  little  turned,  wilts 
it  a  little,  then  puts  it  in  small  cocks  for  3  or  4  days,  then  opens  it, 
dries  and  houses  it.    Thus  cured  it  is  the  best  of  hay  for  sheep. 

All  the  land  on  his  farm  is  plow  land,  if  not  so  by  nature  is  made  so 
by  ditching.  He  says  he  has  not  watered  any  land,  but  has  bestowed 
his  time  and  money  to  get  the  water  off  his  land.  No  land,  he  says, 
but  meadow  could  be  benefited  by  it,  and  then,  although  the  grass 
might  be  increased  in  quantity,  it  would  be  deteriorated  in  quality  and 
he  doubts  the  policy  of  it. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation  the  committee  disagree  with  Mr. 
Sutton  altogether.  It  may  be  and  is  applied  with  great  advantage  to 
meadows,  to  pastures  and  under  certain  circumstances,  to  grain  crops 
and  gardening. 
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Drttiniftg, 
Mr.  Satton  says,  he  had  7  acres  of  low,  wet  land  which  he  cropped 
with  oats  for  4  years,  putting  on  25  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  each 
year.  He  then  under  drained  it,  cutting  his  drains  2|^feet  deep  and 
filling  18  inches  with  stone,  then  filling  up  with  earth;  length  of  drain 
on  7  acres,  213  rods,  cost  30  cents  per  rod.  His  crop  hefore  draining, 
with  manure,  was  31  bushels  per  acre.  After  draining,  first  crop  with- 
out manure,  89J  bushels,  and  has  continued  to  produce  well.  He  now 
drains  all  his  wet  spots  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Domestic  Animals. 

He  says,  **  Irtever  owned  an  ox,"  which,  the  committee  take  the  lib- 
erty to  say,  is  not  very  much  to  his  credit  as  a  farmer,  for  the  ox,  like 
the  cow,  under  good  treatment,  pays  for  himself  twice,  first  in  work  and 
then  in  his  beef,  and  the  cow,  first  in  her  milk  and  then  in  her  beef. 
His  cows  are  selected  from  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  and  as 
he  raises  heifers  if  they  come  in  and  promise  well  he  retains  them,  if 
not  they  are  disposed  of,  and  in  that  way  he  gets  good  milkers. 

He  keeps  8  cows,  19  young  cattle  and  5  work  horses,  two  of  the 
horses  have  been  in  hb  harness  17  years.  They  are  of  the  Messenger 
stock,  two  of  Durock  and  one  a  mare  of  Eclipse  stock.  He  prefers 
large  horses  for  farm  team,  for  he  thinks  much  of  the  farmer's  crc^ 
depends  upon  the  power  of  his  team.  Considers  it  good  economy  in 
keeping  farm  stock  to  feed  well  and  shelter  well 

Dairy, 
Keeps  from  6  to  12  cows  and  their  average  product  is  from  200  to 
225  lbs.  of  buuer  per  head,  varying*  according  ta  the  season,  and  a 
larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  young  cows  coming  in.  He  milks  early 
and  regular,  strains  into  pans  and  skims  when  ready,  according  to  the 
season,  churns  every  morning  after  cream  has  stood  in  pots  long  enough, 
rinses  the  butter  twice  in  cold  water,  it  is  then  salted  and  worked  twice 
afterwards  with  ladle  until  the  brine  is  clear,  then  packed  in  clean  fir- 
kins, observing  cleanliness  throughout. 

Sheep. 
He  keeps  100  sheep  of  merino  breed,  cut  last  spring  41  lbs  of  wool 
per  head,  which  ho  sold  at  Ovid  for  34  cents  per  pound ;  some  bucks 
cut  81  lbs. ;  culls  his  flock  and  sells  as  others  do.  Feeds  in  winter  of 
hay  from  the  smaU  clover  and  4  quarts  of  meal  daily  to  100  sheep. 
Keeps  no  coarse-wooled  sheep. 
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Hogs. 

His  hogs  are  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  weigh  from  300  to  350  at 
18  months  old*  Feeds  on  slops  from  the  house  and  clover  pasture 
through  the  summer,  and  after  harvest  feeds  boiled  potatoes  and  apples 
until  middle  of  October,  and  then  corn  in  the  ear. 

Thinks  apples  worth  half  as  much  as  potatoes  for  hogs,  and  potatoes 
half  as  much  as  com ;  says  potatoes  and  apples  are  not  worth  much  for 
feed  without  cooking.  That  corn  is  better  for  being  ground  ;  that  tur- 
nips, beets  and  carrots  are  not  profitable  for  hog  feed.  Thinks  peas 
equal  to  corn.  The  committee  remark,  they  ought  to  be  better,  for  they 
are  generally  worth  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  in  market. 

Fruit. 

Says  he  has  125  apple  trees  of  grafted  fruit,  such  as  Fall  pippin» 
Winter  pippin,  Newtown  pippin,  Greenings,  Lady  apples,  Swaar,  Spit- 
senburgh,  with  others.  150  peach  trees,  100  of  them  worked  trees, 
bearing  10  varieties,  beginning  with  the  early  rare  ripe  and  ending 
with  those  ripe  in  middle  of  October.  Had  80  plum  trees  of  choice 
varieties,  but  has  lost  most  of  them  from  the  black  rot  on  the  branch- 
es; tried  to  save  them  by  all  manner  of  washes,  but  could  not. 
Has  a  supply  of  the  good  varieties  of  cherries.  Manures  bis  trees 
with  hay  manure,  and  scrapes  the  rough  bark  from  the  apple  tree. 
Thinks  the  latter  makes  them  thrifty  i^nd  the  fruit  fairer. 

Ornaments, 

He  has  a  small  artificial  pond  fed  by  springs  on  his  farm.  Has  a 
row  of  yellow  locust  trees  set  along  the  west  side  of  his  farm,  which, 
when  in  flower,  are  very  ornamental  and  fragrant^  Has  so  fenced  his 
farm  as  to  bring  wafer  into  every  lot. 

Buildings  and  Fences. 

His  dwelling  is  32  by  30  feet  on  the  ground,  and  1  1-2  stories  high, 
with  a  piazza  on  the  west  side,  under  whichhe  draws  water  from  the  well; 
from  a  lain  water  cistern,  water  goes  down  cellar  and  to  the  wash  house. 
The  wood  house  is  36  by  20,  at  one  end  of  which  he  has  a  work  shop 
with  carpenter  and  other  tools,  for  doing  repairs  to  implements,  &c.,  and 
another  part  for  storing  household  implements  and  drying  clothes. 
He  has  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  his  house,  well  divided.  The  main 
body  of  the  house  is  well  arranged  for  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
the  cbambers  for  lodging  rooms. 

Barn. 

His  barn  is  50  by  34,  and  IS  feet  part  finished  for  a  grain  bam.  At 
one  end  a  granary  which  will  hold  SOOO  bushels  with  suitable  bins.    At 
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the  other  end  stabling  for  12  horses,  being  34  by  17  feet.  On  each 
side  of  the  barn  opposite  the  stable,  is  an  open  shed  50  by  20  feet,  under 
which  a  team  can  be  driven,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  stable  under  shelter. 
A  cow  house  is  between  the  house  and  bam.  Has  a  wagon  house  36 
by  22,  with  loft  for  storing  farm  implements,  &c.  Has  a  stone  ash 
house  and  smoke  house.  A  hog  house,  with  a  paved  £oor,  and  a  cal- 
dron for  cooking  feed  and  scalding  hogs,  and  tubs  for  holding  the  feed. 
The  hogs  are  fed  through  spouts  that  lead  to  the  troughs.  Has  one  hay 
barn  45  by  32,  and  uses  the  lofts  of  his  sheds  for  hay.  Has  four  tenant 
bouses,  one  blacksmith  shop.     Buildings  all  in  good  repair. 

Fences, 

There  are  6  miles  259  rods  of  worm  fence  upon  the  farm,  mostly  of 
oak  railsi  and  S  rails  high.  About  one  half  staked  with  upright  stakes, 
connected  under  the  rider  by  a  cap,  some  of  it  with  a  stake  on  each 
side,  and  some,  which  he  prefers,  with  both  stakes  on  the  same  side. 
Has  50  rods  of  post  and  board  fence,  and  he  says  40  of  boards  and  mul- 
berry  posts.  The  board  fences  are  about  his  buildings.  The  rails  were 
obtained  on  the  farm  and  are  worth  S3  per  hundred.  All  in  good  re* 
pair. 

Says  he  measures  and  weighs  all  his  crops,  which  he  superintends 
himself,  and  so  keeps  accounts  that  he  can  at  any  time  show  a  balance 
of  debt  and  credit,  which  he  thinks  essential  to  good  farming.  The 
following  he  gives  as  a  specimen  of  his  farming  accounts : 

Crop  of  com.  Dr. 

10  acres,  9  days  plowing,  12s, S13  50 

4  days  dragging,  12s.,. 6  00 

1  day  working  with  marker,  12s., I  50 

May  23. 10  days  planting,  6s., 7  50 

2  bushels  of  seed, • .••..•..  1  00 

June  10.  1  plowitig  out,  4  days,  8s.,. •••••••  4  00 

25.  1             "4  days,  Ss., 4  00 

July    a  1            '*         4  days,  8s., 4  00 

17.1            "         4days,8s., 4  00 

Sep.  27.  10  days  cutting  and  shocking,  6s., 7  50 

Oct.  28.  26  days  husking,  at  6s., 17  50 

Nov.  4.    3  days  team  and  2  hands,  16s., 6  00 

t6S50 
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Cr.  for  corn. 

1090  bushels  of  ears,  28., $272  60 

20  loads  of  stalks,  8s., 20  00 

S292  50 

Expense  besides  capital, 68  50 

S224  00 


Nett  proceeds  for  the  use  of  10  acres  well  manured  and  planted 
with  com  for  1849,  8224. 

I  might  giye  like  copies  of  each  crop  and  expense  of  all  the  crops  that 
I  have  raised. 

The  nett  proceeds  of  my  farm  for  1849,  after  paying  all  my  expenses 
for  repairs,  labor  and  living,  amounts  to  S859.20. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  omitted  altogether  to  give  in  detail  such  an  account 
of  his  farming  operations  for  the  last  year  as  the  rules  of  the  Society  re- 
quire to  entitle  him  to  a  premium. 

He  does  not  mention  the  use  of  the  hoe,  nor  does  his  specimen  of  ac- 
count show  any  use  of  the  hoe  in  his  com  field  after  planting.  The 
committee  remark  that  it  would  be  singular  with  the  use  of  so  much 
long  manure  upon  his  com  ground,  if  there  were  not  too  many  weeds, 
to  be  got  out  of  the  hills  by  the  cultivator  or  plow.  If  he  wished  to 
commend  such  a  system  of  corn  culture,  he  should  havo  been  particular 
to  tell  us  whether  any  seeds  spring  up  in  his  corn  hills,  and  if  so,  what 
he  does  with  them. 

Mr.  Sutton's  farm  is  doubtless  a  good  one.  His  buildings  are  of 
good  character  and  well  arranged  His  farm  must,  from  the  quantity 
of  fence  he  gives,  be  well  divided  into  lots,  and  his  buildings  and  fen- 
ces are  all  in  good  condition.  He  gives  one  experiment  in  under  drain- 
ing, which  has  proved  very  successful,  more  than  doubling  a  crop  of 
oats  the  first  year,  and  says  he  intends  to  pursue  it. 

The  product  of  his  cows  in  butter  is  high  for  so  large  a  number,  as 
6  to  12,  to  wit,  200  to  225  lbs.  per  cow.  The  course  he  pursues  of 
rearing  heifers  until  they  come  in,  and  then  selecting  and  retaining 
only  the  good  ones,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  be  comiaepdt 
ed,  and  if  more  generally  followed,  our  country  would  be  filled  with 
better  milking  stock. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Salisbury  is  a  good  one — is  highly  productive — but 
his  system  of  farming  does  not  come  up  to  what  the  committee  think  it 
should  do,  to  entitle  him  to  the  society's  first  premium.     They  award 
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to  him  the  second  premiam,  a  Silver  cup  of  the  value  of  thirty  dol- 
lars. 
To  Mr.  Sutton  they  award  a  set  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

S.  CHEEYER, 
B.  B.  KIRTLAND, 
DAVID  SILL, 

Committee. 


FRUITS. 

Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  from  the  committee  which  consisted  of  San- 
ford  Howard,  R,  J.  Pardee  and  himself,  made  the  following  repoi:^,  viz : 

The  committee  on  fruits  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  varieties 
as  worthy  of  being  added  to  the  lists  heretofore  recommended  for  gen- 
eral dissemination  and  cultivation,  riz : 

APPLES — Dominie,  Wins  Apfjle  and  Peck's  Pleasant. 

PEARS — Doyenne  D'Ete,  Andrews,  Flebush  Beauty  and  Urban- 

ISTB. 

PLUMS— Madison. 

CHERRIES — Knight^s  Early  Black,  Graffion,  Black  Eagle  and 
Downer's  Late. 

PEACHES — Oldmlxon  Freestone,  Bergen  Yellow  and  Craw- 
ford's Late. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Crown  Bob  and 
Green  Walnut. 

CURRANTS— Knight's   Sweet  Red,  White  Grape,  and  May's 

VlCTORU. 

RASPBERRIES — Fastolff,  Franconia  and  White  Antwerp. 

And  in  addition  they  beg  leave  to  report,  that  no  new  seedling  winter 
apples  or  pears  have  been  offered  for  the  premiums  of  the  Society ;  but 
that  a  very  fine  display  of  the  well  known  standard  varieties  have  been 
exhibited  from  various  sections  of  our  own  and  neighboring  States,  full 
lists  of  which  are  hereunto  appended,  "viz  :  By  Charles  Ross  of  Wash- 
ington county,  Esopus  Spitzenburg  and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Ap- 
ples. By  Charles  Lee  of  Penn  Yan,  Yates  co.,  Cabashea,  a  Western 
N.  Y.  seedling,  rariety  of  inferior  quality,  unworthy  of  disseminatioiu 
By  John  Parks  of  Gates,  Baldwins.  By  Benjamin  Hodge  of  Buffalo, 
Swaar,  Smokehouse,  Roxbury  Russets  and  Newtown  Pippins.  By  J. 
W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh,  Bailey's  Spice.    By  Ellwanger  and  Bajrry, 
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Bochester,  Northern  Spy,  Norton's  Melon,  Esopus  Spitzenburgs,  R.  I. 
Greenings,  Pomme  Gris,  and  Golden  Russets.  By  Ezra  P.  Prentice, 
Mount  Hope,  Albany,  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Roxbury  Russetts,  Scar- 
let Nonpariels,  Flushing  Spiizenburgs,  Bullock's  Pippins,  Winter 
Sweets,  Herefordshire  Pearmains,  Ancient  Britons,  Golden  Pippins, 
Gloria  Mundis,  Killham  Hills,  Swaars,  Red  Gillifleurs,  Chandlers,  Scol- 
loped Gillifiowers,  Hoary  Mornings,  and  Newtown  Pippins.  By  Dennis 
Clark,  Palmyra,  Swaar,  Twenty  Ounce,  Esopus  Spitzenburgs,  Roxbury 
Russetts.  Rhode  Island  Greenings  and  Red  Gillifleurs.  By  Hiram  Fos- 
ter, Palmyra,  Wine  Apples,  Poughkcepsie  Russets,  Tewkesbury  Winter 
Blush,  Rhode  Island  Greenings  and  Swaars.  By  R.  G.  Pardee,  Pal- 
myra, very  finely  kept  Catawba  Grapes,  retaining  their  flavor ;  these 
Grapes  were  kept  by  sealing  the  stem  of  the  cluster  when  the  fruit  was 
fully  ripe  and  packing  them  in  cotton.  By  L.  P.  Grosvenor  of  Pom- 
fret,  Conn.,  who  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  fine 
display,  Ribston  Pippins,  Chandlers,  Nonsuch,  Danger's  Winter  Sweets, 
Roxbury  Russetts,  Fall  Harvep,  Baldwins,  Poughkeepsie  Russetts, 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Esopus  Spitzenburgs,  Pomme  Royales  and 
Hubbardston's  Nonsuch.  By  J.  C.  Hubbard  of  Troy,  Michigan,  who 
will  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  fine  display,  the  compari- 
son of  which  with  the  same  varieties  grown  in  our  own  State  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  the  committee,  Swaars,  Pomme  de  Neige,West- 
field  Seek-no-furiher,  Seedling  Sweet,  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Royal 
Russetts,  Poughkeepsie  Russetts,  Pound  Sweets,  Roxbury  Russetts, 
Esopus  Spitzenburgs,  Holland  Pippin  and  Steele's  Red  Winter,  a  west- 
em  variety,  probably  a  seedling  from  the  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles,  but  to  which  it  is  inferior.  By  Dr.  Herman 
Wendell,  Albany,  Inconnue,  Van  Mons  Pears,  White  Winter  Calville, 
Seedling  Winter  Sweet  and  Vandervere  Apples.  By  Robert  Patterson, 
Perry  Centre,  Wyoming  co.,  Baldwins,  Peck's  Pleasants,  Federal  and 
Ribston  Pippin  Apples.  By  Henry  U.  Underbill,  Macedon,  Wayne  co., 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Poughkeepsie  Russetts,  and  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burg Apples.  By  Samuel  Morgan,  Pine  Grove,  near  Albany,  Fall 
Pippins,  Esopus  Spitzenburgs,  Vanderveres,  Red  Gillifiowers,  Roxbury 
Russetts,  Nonsuch  and  Baldwins ;  this  exhibition  of  Mr.  Morgan  well 
deserves  special  commendation,  as  the  fruit  was  grown  on  what  has 
heretofore  been  called  the  Pine  Barrens,  they  evince  in  their  fine  size 
and  beautiful  appearance  what  those  lands  by  proper  manuring  may  be 
made  to  produce.  By  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  Northern  Spy  and  Bald- 
win Apples.  By  J.  J.  Viele  of  Troy,  Marston's  Red  Winter  Apples. 
By  Joseph  Gary,  Albany,  very  finely  kept  Isabella  Grapes  and  also  Cataw- 
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hns.  By  Jas.  D.  Campbell,  Rochester,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Bald* 
wins,  Pomme  Gris,  Bhode  Island  Greenings  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg 
Apples.  By  S.  Miller,  Rochester,  Winter  Virgalouse  Pears.  By  Wm. 
H.  Rogers,  Williamson,  Fall  Pippins,  Newtown  Pippins,  Blue  Gilli- 
fleur,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Taiman's  Sweeting,  Poughkeepsie 
Russetts,  Golden  Russetts,  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Hubbardston  Non- 
sueh,  Ramsddl's  Sweet  and  Swaars. 

They  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows,  viz : 

To  J.  C.  Hubbard,  of  Troy,  Michigan,  a  volume  of  the  Transactions 
and  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  a  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  and  Downing  on  Fruits. 

To  R.  H.  Brown,  of  Greece,  Monroe  co.,  a  volume  of  Transactions. 

To  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  a  volume  of  Transactions. 

To  J.  D.  Campbell,  of  Rochester,  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  E.  P.  Prentice,  of  Albany,  Downing's  Fruits. 

To  John  Park,  of  Gates,  Monroe  co.,  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  F.  W.  Lay,  of  Greece,      **  Downing's  Fruits. 

To  Henry  A.  Underbill,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  co.,  a  vol.  of  Transac- 
tions 

To  R.  J.  Pardee,  for  Apples,  Do  wning's  Fruits;  for  Grapes,  Thomas'  do. 

To  Hiram  Foster,  of  Wayne  county,  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  of  Albany,  for  Pears  and  Apples,  Down- 
ing's  Fruits. 

To  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Plattsburgh,  a  volume  of  Transactions. 

To  S.  Miller,  of  Rochester,  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  B.  Hodge,  of  Buflalo,  a  volume  of  Transactions. 

To  S.  Morgan,  of  Albany,  a  volume  of  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  Charles  Ross,  of  Washington  co.,  a  volume  of  TraYisactions. 

To  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  a  volume  of  Transactions. 

To  Wm.  Rogers,  of  Williamson,  a  volume  of  Downing*s  Fruits. 

To  Dennis  Clark,  a  volume  of  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  Robert  Patterson,  of  Perry  Centre,  Wyoming,  a  volume  of 
Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  J.  J.  Viele,  of  Troy,  a  volume  of  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  Isabella  Grapes,  Thomas  on  Fruits. 
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Discripticns  of  the  Fruits  ricammended  for  general  diuemvnatum. 

APPLES. 


DOMINIE. 

BTNOlfTM. 

Rambouillette* 

Sizfi — Hedinm,  being  usually  about  two  and  aix-tenth  inches  broad, 
by  about  two  inches  in  depth. 

FoBX — Oblate,  and  somewhat  globular. 

ExTBRioR  CoLOK — Groenish  yellow,  with  stripes  and  dashes  of  crim- 
son, and  a  profuse  sprinkling  oyer  the  whole  surface  of  whitish  russet 
specks ;  it  is  also  slightly  russet  around  the  base  of  the  stem. 

Texture — Fine  grained  and  tender,  as  well  as  firm,  also  quite  juicy. 

Color  of  Flrfu — White. 

Flavor — Very  pleasant,  sprightly,  vinous,  sub-acid,  and  quite  re- 
freshing, but  not  rich. 

Core — Large  and  open. 

Seeds — Long,  large,  and  light  brown. 

Stem — About  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  wide,  deep  cavity, 
and  curred  to  one  side,     i 

Eve — Small,  and  set  in  a  broad  basin,  somewhat  scolloped  or  ribbed. 

Season — From  December,  through  the  winter,  and  until  April. 

Growth — The  growth  of  the  tree  is  very  rapid,  the  wood  smooth, 
light  brown  and  hardy,  the  leaves  large  and  easily  distinguished. 
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The  Dominie  is  well  worthy  a  place  on  our  select  list  of  fruits,  as  it 
is  hardy  and  thrifty,  an  exceedingly  ahundant  bearer,  of  pleasant  and 
agreeable  flavor,  and  also  beautiful  in  appeartince.  Its  origin  is  some- 
what obscure,  but  it  is  probably  a  native  seedling.  It  resembles  the 
Rambo  in  appearance,  but  that  is  a  late  autumn  variety,  this  keeps 
through  the  winter.  The  Wells  Apple  of  Ohio  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  sjrnonym  of  it. 


WINE  APPLE. 

I  STNOMTMS. 

Hays'  Winter. 
Hays'  Apple. 

Size — Large,  being,  when  well  cultivated,  the  size  of  our  outline. 

Form — Globular  and  slightly  oblate. 

Exterior  Color — Of  a  deep  rich  red,  striped  and  dashed  with  yel- 
low, often  quite  indistinctly,  and  frequently  a  yellowish  russet  around 
the  base  of  the  stem. 

Texture — Crisp,  but  tender  and  juicy. 

Color  of  Flesh — ^Yellowish  white. 

Flavor — Rich,  and  sprightly  vinous,  acid. 
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CoEE — Large. 

jStem — Short,  seldom  or  eyer  rising  above  the  outline  of  the  fmit, 
and  inserted  in  a  deep,  round  and  smooth  cavity. 

Et£ — Large,  and  set  in  a  deep  and  broad  basin. 

Season — Sipe  in  October  and  keeps  in  fine  condition  until  March. 

Growth — Its  growth  is  thrifty  and  vigorous,  making  a  beautiful  tree, 
it  is  also  hardy  and  productive,  its  leaves  are  small  and  easily  recog- 
nized. 

The  Wine  Apple  is  richly  entitled  to  a  place  on  our  list,  for  it  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  appearance  but  it  is  hardy,  productive  and  of  a  flavor  which 
is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  most  persons  ;  it  is  also  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  dessert  and  kitchen,  and  makes  most  delicious  cider ;  in  fact  we 
could  not  recommend  to  our  agricultural  population  a  more  useful  fruit. 
It  originated  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  is  very  popular  where  well 
known.  As  there  are  many  spurious  varieties  sold  as  the  Wine  Apple, 
cultivators  must  be  cautious  of  whom  they  purchase  their  trees. 


PECK'S  PLEASANT. 

Size — Large,  often  three  and  a  half  inches  broad  by  somewhat 
over  two  and  a  half  in  depth,  the  outline  above  is  from  one  of  medium 
size. 

Fojtji — Usually  gbbular  and  slightly  oblate,  as  well  as  rather  angu- 
lar, as  will  be  noticed  in  the  outline,  also  often  slightly  furrowed  on  one 
aide. 
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ExTERioK  Color — Yellow,  with  a  beautiful,  bright  rosy  blush  on  the 
exposed  side,  and  around  the  stem,  and  also  a  large  number  of  scatter- 
ed whitish  grey  dots  over  the  surface. 

Tkxturb — Firm,  but  fine  grained,  tender^  and  very  juicy. 

Flavor — Rich  and  delicious,  vinous  sub-acid,  much  resembling^tbat 
of  the  Newtown  Pippin. 

Color  op  Flesh— Yellowish  white. 

Core — Small  and  close. 

Seeds — Large  and  of  dark  brown  color. 

Stem — Variable,  most  generally  short  and  fleshy,  but  at  other  timea 
long  and  slender ;  specimens  on  the  same  tree  often  varying  exceeding- 
ly in  this  particular  as  well  as  in  their  size ;  it  is  inserted  in  a  wide  and 
deep  cavity. 

Etb — Open,  small,  and  sunk  in  a  deep  and  rather  narrow  cavity. 

Season — From  November  to  February  and  March. 

Growth — Erect,  making  a  handsome  tree,  rather  moderate,  a  fair» 
though  not  profuse,  but  regular  bearer. 

This  variety  deserves  a  more  extensive  dissemination  than  it  now 
has;  it  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  very  delicious  fruit,  much  resembling  the 
celebrated  Newtown  Pippin,  having  a  more  tender  flesh,  being  usually 
of  larger  size,  but  not  quite  as  rich  in  flavor.  In  order  to  have  the  fruit 
in  perfection  the  tree  should  be  planted  in  gravelly  loam,  and  be  well 
manured. 

PEARS. 
DOYENNE  D'ETE— Nois  Bon  Jard,  Downing,  &c. 

STNONTMS. 

Summer  Doyermi — Thomas. 
DoyennS  di  Juiellet — Thompson. 

Size — ^Medium,  being  about  two  inches  long,  by  a  line  or  two  less 
than  that  in  breadth. 

Form — Roundish  obovate,  and  somewhat  turbinate,  also  slightly  ob- 
tuse at  the  stem  end. 

Exterior  Color — Clear  and  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  brilliantly  bright 
red  cheek,  and  dotted  with  light  russet  specks  over  its  whole  surface. 

Textore — Melting,  buttery,  and  well  supplied  with  delicious  juice. 

Flavor — Richly  saccharine,  with  a  pleasant  and  sprightly  perfume. 

Color  op  Flesh — Yellowish  white. 
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Cois — Small  and  compact. 

SsBDs — Small,  rather  flat,  and  dark  brown. 

Stem — Long,  usually  about  the  length  of  the  outline,  rather  stout,  aomo- 
nrhat  fleshj  at  its  insertion  into  the  fruit,  which  is  without  depression. 

Ete — Small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
short  and  stiff. 

Season — From  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  August. 

Growth  and  Color  of  Wood— Vigorous  and  erect  as  well  as  hardy, 
and  an  abundant  bearer.  The  color  of  the  young  wood  is  of  a  lightish 
oliye  with  brown  specks  on  it ;  the  old  wood,  grayish  brown. 

This  variety  deserves  further  extension  than  it  now  has ;  it  has  fruit- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  about  four  seasons,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  hardy,  prolific  and  very  delicious  fruit,  ripening  in  the  summers  of 
1848  and  1849,  from  the  3d  to  the  lOlh  of  August.  Summer  fruits  of 
good  character  being  somewhat  limited  in  number,  and  but  few  varie- 
ties having  been  recommended  in  our  former  lists,  we  take  pleasure  in 
directing  the  attention  of  growers  to  the  one  now  under  consideration. 
It  originated  near  Nantes  in  France,  was  brought  into  notice  in  that 
country  by  M.  Noisette,  in  1830,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  Kenrick,  of  Boston,  about  1837.  A  beautiful,  colored  plate,  as 
well  as  a  minute  description  of  it,  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  No.  of 
Hovey's  Fruits  of  America. 
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ANDREWS. — Manning,  Kenrick,  Downing,  ke. 

8TN0MTM8. 


BV 


Oihson. 

Size — Large. 

Form — Pyriform  and  occasionally  inclined  to  one  side,  usually  the 
form  of  our  outline. 

Exterior  Color — ^DuU  yellowish  green,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek 
on  the  exposed  side,  and  a  small  number  of  greyish  dots  sprinkled  oyer 
the  surface. 

Textitre — Melting,  fine  grained  and  very  juicy. 

Flavor — Vinous,  arom'atic  and  very  agreeable. 

Color  of  Flesh— Greenish  white. 

Core — Of  moderate  size  and  compact* 

Seeds — Dark  brown  and  plump. 
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Stem — Somewhat  stout,  cunred  to  one  side  and  set  into  the  fruit  with 
Teiy  slight  depression. 

Eti — Of  moderate  size,  open,  and  usually  set  in  a  shallow  basin ;  but 
it  is  quite  rariable  in  this  respect,  as  the  basin  is  frequently  of  conside- 
rable depth. 

Growth  and  Color  of  Wood. — A  free  grower,  an  abundant,  uniform 
and  early  bearer,  quite  hardy  and  free  from  diseases.  The  young 
wood  is  of  a  light  greenish  olive  color. 

Season. — From  the  middle  of  September  to  about  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober. 

This  fine  native  variety  deserves  to  be  placed  on  our  select  list 
for  notwithstanding  it  is  not  always  fully  entitled— from  its  flavor — to 
be  placed  in  the  front  rank,  it  is  so  uniformly  good — when  well  culti- 
vated— that  we  are  induced  to  overlook  this  slight  deviation  from  our 
usual  standard,  and  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation ;  not  only  for 
this  reason,  but  because  it  is  uniformly  an  abundant  and  an  early  bear^ 
er,  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  very  hardy.  It  requires  good  cul- 
tivation however,  and  a  gravelly  loamy  soil ;  with  this  attention  it  will 
well  repay  cultivators  of  it.  It  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  aqd  was  first  introduced  by  J.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  whose 
name  it  bears. 

URBANISTE.— Thompson,  Lindley,  Downing,  Ac. 

STNONTMS. 

Beurre  Ftcquery. 

Beurre  de  Roi.  i 

Size — From  medium  to  large,  being  usually  about  two  and  eight- 
tenth  inches  broad,  by  about  the  same  in  depth. 

Form — Obtuse  obovate,  and  uniformly  regular. 

Exterior  color — Pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  few  patches  and  dash- 
es of  russet,  also  a  number  of  grayish  dots,  and  on  the  exposed  side 
dashes  of  pale  rosy  red. 

Texture — Fine  grained,  buttery,  rich  and  melting,  also  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  rich,  delicious  juice. 

Flavor — Richly  perfumed,  and  sprightly  vinous  sub-acid. 

Color  of  Flesh — ^Yellowish  white. 

Core — Large,  and  somewhat  gritty. 

Seeds — Medium,  and  of  dark  brown  color. 

Stem — About  an  inch  in  length,  stout,  fleshy,  and  inserted  in  a  mode* 
rately  deep  and  even  cavity. 
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UrbtmiiU. 

ETB--^SmalI,  closed,  and  set  in  a  moderatelj  deep,  distinct,  and  even 
basin. 

i^ Growth. — ^Moderate,  hardy  and  healthy ;  it  is  also  a  profuse  and  regu- 
lar bearer,  though  rather  tardy  in  coming  into  a  bearing  state. 

Color  of  Woop^Grayish  yellow,  and  upright,  forming  a  beautiful 
tree. 

Season — October  and  November,  best  if  ripened  in  the  house. 

TheUrbaniste  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  for  general  dissem- 
ination which  the  committee  have  recommended  to  be  added  to  the  select 
list.  It  does  not  come  into  a  bearing  stale  as  early  as  a  large  number 
of  the  new  varieties,  but  when  it  begins  to  bear,  it  does  so  regularly, 
and  then  produces  large  crops  of  fair  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  delicious 
fruit,  much  resembling  in  appearance  and  character,  the  White  Doy- 
enne, though  not  possessing  the  richly  saccharine  flavor  of  that  variety, 
but  having  more  of  a  vinous  sub-acid  character.  It  is  of  Femish  ori- 
gin, having  been  produced  from  seed  by  the  Count  de  Colonna,  of  Ma- 
lines.    It  was  first  grown  in  this  country  in  1823,  by  Mr.  Lowell,  of 
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Boston,  who  receired  scions  from  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tnral  Society,  which  society  had  the  year  preyiotts  receiTed  them  from 
its  originfttor. 


FLEMISH  BEAUTY.— Lindley,  Thomson,  Downing,  Hoyey,  &c. 


STNONTMS. 


Beurre  Spenee^  (F.  Mom.) 

La  Belli  of  ManderSy 

Belle  ofl2anders, 

Bosch, 

Bosch  Sire, 

BriUiantf 


Imperatrice  de  France. 
Josephine,  )  incorrectly 

Fondante  du  Bois,  3  of  some. 
Boschpeer^ 
Bosch  Nouvdle, 
Barnard — of  some. 


Size — Large,  often  three  inches  broad,  by  three  and  a  quarter  in 
depth. 

Form — Obtuse  oboyate. 

ExTEEioB  Color — A  ground  of  dull  pale  yellow,  slightly  rough,  is 
partially  covered  with  dashes  and  patches  of  a  brownish  russet,  and  on 
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the  eirposed  side  in  betutifoUy  shaded  with  a;  rich  dee]»  erimsott,  slight- 
ly tinctured  with  green  ;  it  is  a)so  dotted  with  wtmeioas  russet  specks* 

TixTUiE— Slightly  coarse  grained,  but  melting,  and  well  supplied 
with  rich  and  delicious  juice. 

Flavor — Richly  saccharine,  accompanied  by  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
musky  aroma ;  it  is  sometimes  however  rather  deficient  in  this  agreea- 
ble addition  to  its  other  good  qualities. 

Color  of  Flesh — Yellowish  white. 

CoRB — Rather  large. 

Seeds — Small  and  light  brown. 

Stem — Of  medium  length,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  fre- 
quently rather  stout,  inserted  in  a  deep,  circular  and  narrow  cavity. 

Etb — Small,  open,  and  set  in  a  small  shallow  basin. 

Growth — Thrifty,  very  productive — after  five  or  six  years  old — and 
hardy. 

Color  op  Wood — ^Dark  reddish  brown,  with  numerous  whitish  gray 
specks,  and  upright,  forming  a  beautiful  tree. 

Season — ^From  the  twenty«fifth  of  September  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, must  be  gathered  when  hard,  and  ripened  in  the  house,  or  it  will 
be  deficient  in  flavor. 

The  Flemish  beauty  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  we 
do  not  think  it  saying  too  much,  when  we  say  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
pears  we  have.  It  is  hardy,  very  uniformly  productive,  after  it  has  at- 
tained an  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  vigorous  in  its  growth,  forming 
a  beautiful  tree ;  the  fruit  also  hangs  singly,  as  if  thinned  out,  and  when 
the  tree  is  well  cultivated  in  suitable  soil,  it  often  attains  to  a  very  large 
size,  of  delicious  character.  We  therefore,  without  any  hesitation,  rec- 
ommend it  for  general  dissemination.  It  is  of  Flemish  origin,  and  as  it 
conforms  to  the  character,  growth  and  appearance  of  the  Beurr6  Spence, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Van  Mens,  its  originator,  is  probably  the  same.  At 
any  rate,  no  fruits  at  all  analogous  to  Dr.  Van  Mons*  description  of  the 
Buerr6  Spence  has  as  yet  been  imported  into  the  country,  except  the 
Flemish  Beauty,  and  it  has  been  received  from  nearly  every  continen- 
tal or  English  nurseryman  for  the  B.  Spence.  We  therefore  think  our- 
selves fully  warranted  in  inserting  the  B.  Spence  as  a  s]rnonym  of  this 
fruit. 
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MADISON  PLUM.— Hdrticulturist,  Nor.,  1849. 

Size — ^Medium  ;  usually  an  inch  and  four-tenths  in  depth,  by  a7i  inch 
and  three-tenths  in  breadth. 

Form — ^Roundish  oval. 

ExTBEioR  Color — Light  golden  orange,  slightly  tinctured  with  a 
greenish  shade,  and  faintly  marked  with  pale  yellow ;  the  exposed  side 
is  beautifully  blotched  and  spotted,  with  deep,  rich,  carmine-lake,  and 
the  whole  surface  is  faintly  suffused  with  a  delicate  bloom.  Such 
specimens  as  are  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  have  -^erj  few,  if 
any,  of  these  blotches  or  spots. 

Color  of  Flesh — ^Deep  golden  yellow. 

Texture — Somewhat  firm,  though  not  in  the  least  tough ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  rather  melting,  and  well  supplied  with  rich  delicious 
juice. 

Flavor — Bichly  saccharine,  and  very  pleasant. 

Stone — ^Irregularly  oval,  rather  pointed,  small,  and  non-adherent  to 
the  flesh. 

Stem — About  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  not  very  stout, 
curved  to  one  side,  and  inserted  in  a  regular,  moderately  deep  depres- 
sion, a  little  on  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

Suture — Quite  shallow,  frequently  not  more  than  a  line,  but  uni- 
formly visible  and  extending  from  apex  to  base. 

CoLCR  OF  Wood — The  young  summer  shoots  are  green  ;  the  old 
wood,  greenish  brown,  and  free  from  down. 

Growth — The  tree  is  upright  and  rather  spreading,  as  well  as  quite 
thrifty  in  its  growth,  and  also  perfectly  hardy ;  the  stems  and  branches  are' 
somewhat  slender ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  color,  slightly  downy, 
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nearly  oral — accuminate,  as  well  as  obtase — ^serrate,  and  over  three 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  foot-stalks,  which  are  short,  and  a  line  or 
two  over  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Sbason — ^From  the  first  to  about  the  twentieth  of  October. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  heretofore  refrained  from  recommending 
new  varieties  of  fruits  for  general  dissemination,  until  they  had  been 
tested  in  several  localities,  still  we  have  concluded,  in  this  instance,  to 
break  in  upon  our  rule,  and  recommend  the  Madison  Plum  to  the  agri* 
culturists  of  our  State.  It  is  an  accidental  seedling  variety,  found  in 
the  celebrated  p!um  garden  of  Isaac  Dennison,  Esq.,  of  Albany — from 
which  garden  many  valuable  standard  varieties  have  been  disseminated 
— and  was  first  introduced  to  public  notice  through  the  columns  of  the 
Horticulturist,  by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  in  the  fifth  number  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  that  valuable  periodical.  Although  the  Madison,  is 
fully  equal  in  every  particular  to  a  large  number  of  the  varieties  of  the 
plum  (and  far  superior  to  many)  which  are  now  placed  among  those  of 
first  character,  still  its  principal  recommendation  to  public  favor  mast 
be,  the  late  period  of  the  season  at  which  it  comes  to  maturity,  its  very 
prolific  habit  and  its  ability  to  withstand  our  severe  and  changeable 
winters  without  injury.  The  parent  tree  is  about  six  years  old,  and 
has  borne  fruit  two  seasons,  in  1849  about  three  bushels,  many  of  which 
hung  on  the  tree  without  decaying,  shrivelling,  or  losing  their  flavor, 
until  the  tenth  of  November.  It  is  probably  a  hybrid  between  the 
Bleecker  Gage  and  the  Blue  Oage,  one  of  4the  former  of  which  varie- 
ties is  growing  immediately  adjoining  it,  and  several  of  the  latter  of 
which  surrounds  it  on  every  side. 

PEACHES. 
OLDMIXON  FREESTONE— Downing,  &c. 

Size — Large. 

Form — Nearly  globular  and  swollen  on  one  side. 

Exterior  Color — Pale  yellowish  white,  clouded  with  red,  the  ex* 
posed  side  is  covered  with  a  deep  rich  red. 

Texture — Tender,  rich,  delicious  and  juicy. 

Color  OF  Flesh — Greenish  white,  but  generally  i.ite  red  around 
the  stone. 

Flavor — Peculiarly  rich  and  vinous,  as  well  as  saccharine. 

Stone — Nonadherent  to  the  flesh. 

Suture — Only  across  the  apex  of  the  fruit. 
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H01J.0W  FOR  Stsx — The  stem  is  inserted  in  a  very  shallow  cavity. 

Leaf  Glands — Globose. 

Flowbbs — Small. 

GaowTH — Vigorous,  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

Season — ^Barly  in  September. 

This  favorite  variety  b  well  worthy  a  place  on  our  select  list,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  on  aecoant  of 
its  hardy  character.    It  is  an  American  seedling. 

CRAWFOBD'S  LATE  MELOCOTON—Downing,  kc 

STNONTX. 

Crauford*$  Superb  Malacatune. 

Size — Very  large ;  uniformly  so. 

FoBK — Globular. 

ExTBBioa  CoLOB — Bright  and  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  dark  rich  red 
on  the  exposed  side. 

Tbxttjbs — Melting,  rich  and  well  supplied  with  very  pleasant  juice. 

GoLOB  OF  Flesh — Yellow,  but  red  around  the  stone. 

Flavob — Very  agreeable,  rich  and  vinous. 

Stone — Non-adherent  to  the  flesh. 

SuTXTEE — Rather  slight,  but  quite  distinct,  however. 

Hollow  fob  Stem — The  stem  is  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity. 

Leaf  Glands — The  leaf  glands  are  globose. 

Flowebs — The  flowers  are  small. 

Gbowth — The  tree  is  vigorous,  hardy,  and  very  productive. 

Season — From  the  twentieth  to  the  last  of  September  and  early  in 
October. 

This  superb  peach  was  originated  by  the  same  gentleman — William 
Crawford,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey — who  originated  the  Crawford's  Early, 
which  was  recommended  in  a  former  report  of  this  committee.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  and  valuable  of  the  yellow-fleshed  varieties, 
(only  being  somewhat  deficient  in  flavor  during  short  seasons,  or  in  the  « 
colder  latitudes  of  the  State,)  and  should  be  found  in  the  most  limited 
collections.  It  is  always  large,  very  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  in 
great  demand  in  the  market.  We  therefore  recommend  it  with  great 
confidence  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers. 
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BERGEN'S  YELLOW.— Downing,  kc. 

Size — Very  large,  often  measuring  eight  or  nine  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

Fork — Globular,  but  slightly  depressed  or  flattened. 

Exterior  Color — Rich,  deep  orange,  with  occasional  spots  of  zed, 
and  the  exposed  side  of  a  deep  rich  red. 

Tbxtueb — Melting,  and  well  supplied  with  rich  and  delicious  saccha- 
rine juice. 

Color  op  Flesh — Dark  yellow. 

Flator — Very  rich  and  luscious. 

Stone — Non-adherent  to  the  flesh. 

Suture — Well  defined,  and  passing  more  than  half  around  the  fruit 

Hollow  for  Stem — The  stem  is  inserted  in  a  well  defined  cavity,  of 
moderate  depth. 

Leap  Glands — The  leaf  glands  are  reniform. 

Flowers — The  flowers  are  small. 

Growth — The  tree  is  vigorous,  hardy,  and  a  good  grower,  but  some- 
what moderate,  though  a  regular  bearer. 

Season — Early  in  September. 

This  is  a  variety  which  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  most  limited 
collections  It  is  very  large,  and  beautiful,  in  appearance,  as  well  as 
delicious  and  rich  in  flavor,  and  always  commands  a  high  price  in  mar- 
ket. It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Yellow  Rareripe,  but  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from  that  variety,  as  it  has  a  deeper  color,  a  much 
richer  flavor,  ripens  several  days  later,  and,  too,  has  difilerent  leaf  glands, 
this  having  reniform,  that  globose  glands.  It  is  also  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  Red  Cheek  Melocoton,  but  it  is  several  days  earlier  than 
that  variety,  far  more  rich  and  delicious,  and  as  in  the  other  case,  alio 
difiTers  in  the  leaf  glands,  those  of  the  Melocoton  being  globose.  It  orig- 
inated on  Long  Island. 

CHERRIES. 

KNIGHT'S  EARLY  BLACK.— Thompson,  Lindley,  Downing,  &c 

Size — Large. 

Form — Obtuse  heart-shaped,  but  of  rather  irregular  surface. 
Exterior  Color. — Very  dark  purple,  becoming  quite  black  when  at 
maturity. 
Texture — ^Tender,  and  well  supplied  with  rich  and  pleasant  juice. 
Flavor — Richly  saccharine  and  quite  agreeable. 
Color  op  Flesh — Deep  purplish  crimson. 
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MMg1U»$  Earh  Black. 

Stbic — Of  moderate  length,  usually  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  moderately  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  considerable  depth 
and  rather  open. 

Season — ^From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of  June,  a  few  days  before 
the  Black  Tartarian. 

J^Gbowth — The  tree  is  quite  thrifty,  spreading  in  its  hubit,  and  pro- 
ductive. 

This  delicious,  large,  and  beautiful  early  cherry,  was  produced  from 
seed  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  London ;  it  is  a  hybrid,  between  the  Graffion 
and  Mayduke.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Black  Tartarian,  but  is 
more  uneven  in  surface,  and  about  ten  days  earlier  than  that  celebrated 
variety ;  it  also  resembles  the  Black  Eagle,  but  b  larger,  earlier  and 
more  heart-shaped  than  that  fine  variety.  We  recommend  it  as  well 
deserving  a  place  on  the  list  with  those  heretofore  recommended  by  us 
for  general  dissemination. 

BLACK  EAGLE.— Thompson,  Lindley,  Downing,  (cc. 

Size — ^Rather  below  large,  and  above  medium. 
FoBX — Obtuse  heart  shaped,  and  rather  globular. 
ExTBBioB  CoLOB — Very  dark  rich  purple,  almost  blaek. 
Tbxtubb — Tender,  rich,  very  juicy,  and  delicious. 
Flatob — ^Rieh,  very  agreeable  and  distinct. 
CoLOB  OF  Flesh — Dark  purplish  crimson. 

Stem — About  one  and  three  quarter  inches  long,  rather  sleader»  and 
inserted  in  a  cavity  distinct,  but  somewhat  superficial. 
Season — Early  in  July. 
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Black  E*^ 


Bigammu 


610WTH — The  tree  ie  thrifty  in  its  growth,  spreading  in  its  htbit, 
and  a  good  bearer,  bearing  its  fruit  in  twos  and  threes.  This  fayoritey 
and  very  fine  cherry,  is  an  English  variety,  baring  been  raised  from 
seed  in  1806  by  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight ;  it  well  deserves  a  place  on 
our  select  list,  and  we  consequently  recommend  it  for  general  dissemi- 
nation. 


GRAFFION,  OR  BIGARREAU.— Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  184a 
BIGARREAU.— Downing,  Thompson,  Lindley. 


STKONTMS. 

Yellow  Spanishy 

White  BigarreaUy  Man,  &  Eenrick. 

Amber y  or  Imperial^ 

Prinzeesin  Kireche^ 

West's  White  Heart, 

Bigarreau  Groi , 

White  Tartarian,  incorrectly  of  many. 
Size — Large,  frequently  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Fork — Regular,  obtuse  heart-shaped, 

ExTfiBioB  Color— Beautiful  clear  yellowish  white,  very  smooth  and 
waxen  like ;  on  the  exposed  side  is  marbled  and  dotted  with  clear 
bright  red. 


Cerise  Ambrie, 
Bigarreau  Royal, 
Turkey  Bigarreau, 
Qroote  Princess, 
Balian  Heart, 
HoUandische  Orosse, 
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TBZTinLE — Firm  and  well  supplied  with  rich  and  delicioos  juice. 

Flavor — Richly  saccharine  and  very  agreeable. 

CoLos  OF  Flesh — Pale  yellowish  white. 

Stem — ^Rather  stout,  about  from  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  inserted  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity. 

Season — Latter  part  of  June,  and  early  in  July. 

Growth — The  tree  is  thrifty,  hardy,  abundant,  and  an  early  bearer ; 
the  branches  spread  in  a  lateral  direction  and  form  a  beautiful  tree ;  the 
shoots  are  strong  and  rather  thick. 

This  magnificent  cherry  should  be  in  every  collection.  It  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  market  purposes,  for,  being  firm  in  flesh,  it  bears  car- 
riage remarkably  well,  and  also  being  of  beautiful  appearance  and  large 
flize,  it  always  commands  a  high  price.  It  Was  introduced  to  Americam 
growers  in  1808  by  the  late  William  Prince.  It  is  sometimes  con* 
founded  with  the  White  Bigarrtau^  but  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
Tariety  by  its  long  and  broad  leaves,  that  has  narrow  waved  leavet :  it  is 
mlfio  much  more  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productivie. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 


WOOD^AHb^S  WHITESMITH. 

iMs  is  a  lufTg^  ^nd  beautiful,  as  well  as  valuable  Variety,  ft  fi  tia- 
illy  over  an  inch  ih  leitgtii,  rotrtidish  oblong  in  forrti,  white  atnd  s4fi3* 
CHIiiispar^rtit  in  col6r,  donv^ny  or  hairy  on  its  surfadB,  v^iy  rich,  t>lialiiit 
ittl  HgiveaU^  ih  hs  ilavdir,  ahd  «rect  in  it^  grbTi^h. 

[Assembly,  No.  176.  j  24 
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CROWN  BOB. 

STNOimC. 

Mdling't  Crwon  Bob. 

This  is  tho  t  largt  and  beautirQl»  as  well  as  rick  and  delicions  Tan- 
6ty.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  above,  being  usually  over  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  roundish  oval  in  form,  red  in  color,  downj  or  hairj 
on  its  surface,  rich,  and  rery  agreeable  in  flavor,  and  spreading  or 
drooping  in  its  growth. 


GBEEN  WALNUT. 

This  18  another  large  and  delicious,  as  well  as  rich  and  beauttfal 
betij*  It  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  last  one  described,  but  is  full  as 
food  in  quality ;  is  obovate  in  form,  green  in  color,  smooth  •on  its  siuk 
face,  rich,  delicious  and  agreeable  in  ita  flaTar,  and  spreading  in  iU 
growth. 
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COMPTON'S  SHEBA  QUEEN. 

This  is  decidedly  the  richest  and  most  delicious,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  taiost  beautiful  berries  we  have ;  it  is  larger  in  size  than  either  of 
the  above,  obovate  in  form,  white  and  clear  in  color,  downy  or  hairy  on 
its  surface,  very  pleasant,  rich  and  luscious  in  its  flavor,  and  erect  in 
its  growth. 

The  gooseberry  requires  a  deep,  rich,  and  well  drained,  as  well  as 
cool  soil.  Before  setting  out  the  plants,  the  soil  riiold  be  well  manured, 
and  deeply  trenched,  then  cover  the  earth  round  and  under  them  with 
salt  meadow  hay ;  this  keeps  the  roots  cool,  and  gives  a  saline  atmos- 
phere, which  seems  to  destroy  the  germ  of  the  insect  which  is  by  some 
supposed  to  cause  the  mildew. 

RASPBERRIES. 

FASTOLPF. 

This  new,  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  large,  and  delicious  raspberry,  is 
well  worthy  a  place  in  our  list.  In  size  it  is  rery  large,  with  large 
grains,  in  form  nearly  globular,  but  somewhat  obtusely  conical,  in  cdor 
bright,  rich,  purplish  red,  in  flavor  rick  and  delicious ;  its  flesh  is  ten- 
der, very  juicy,  and  agreeable ;  its  time  of  ripening  about  the  tenth  of 
July,  and  continuing  in  succession  some  ten  or  twelve  days ;  iis  growth 
is  upright,  stout,  with  strong  spines,  and  branthing,  it  is  also  more 
hardy  than  many  other  varieties,  and  a  very  prolific  bearer.  It  was  in* 
troduced  to  public  notice  by  the  Messrs.  Youell,  nurserymen,  of  Eng* 
land.  When  first  discovered  it  was  growing  in  an  old  laurel  hedge 
near  Fastolff  castle,  from  whence  it  gets  its  name.  The  only  objection 
to  it  as  a  market  fruit  is,  that  being  of  tender  flesh,  it  is  not  so  well  able 
to  stand  land  carriage  as  some  other  varieties. 

FRANCONLL 

This  is  probably  the  hardiest  valuable  raspberry  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  size  it  is  very  large,  in  form  obtusely  conical,  in  color  dark, 
purplish  red,  in  flavor  a  rich,  delicious  and  agreeable  sub-acid,  (rather 
more  tart  than  the  Red  Antwerp;)  its  flesh  is  firm,  its  time  of  ripening, 
from  about  the  twentieth  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  August ;  its  growth  is 
strong  and  spreading;  its  wood  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  with  occasional 
atool  spines  upon  it ;  it  is  also  very  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  mad 
well  deserves  recommendation  for  general  dissemination,  as  in  additjen 
•to  its  other  good  qualities,  it  is  of  firm  fleshy  enduring  land  transporlir 
lioa  remarkably  well,  which  renders  it  valuable  as  a  market  variety.  * 
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YELLOW  ANTWERP. 

DmiUe  hearing  AtOwerp.  ^ 

This  faTorite,  delioious,  nnd  most  beaudfiil  yariety  mrgtit  lo  be  hi 
c^eiy  eolleetioo.  In  nm  it  is  largfe,  in  form  conical,  in  color  paVe  jrcA- 
ItHFi  in  flavor  aweet  and  d^iciou«,  in  texture  of  flesh  not  quite  aafirm  a* 
dM.FrMieoBia,  bat  more  ■•4han  (he  Fattelff;  in  ii«e  ofvipeliiiig  abMt 
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tke  tenth  cf  July  5  in  growth  it  i*  vigoroTtir,  stout,  and  of  yelloirith 
cohir;  vnti  coi^ered' with  spines ;  it  is  also  a  prolific  bearer,  but  requires 
alight  protection  during  the  winter  months^  for  it  is  not  able  to  wlth- 
alwMl'  tk»«  Ticiaaitudes  of  our  variable  climate,  without  this  precautSba; 
It  alnrays  cominiaads  a  high  price  in  the  market,  and  it  on  thiaaeeotfM' 
a-pyolfitaUe  TaricCy  for  general  diaaemiiiatiDn^ 


CURRANTS. 

KNIGHT'S  SWEET  RED. 
This  variety  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  well  deserves  gen- 
eral dissemination.  Its  berries  are  quite  large,  of  a  beautiful  bright  red 
color,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor,  much  less  acid  than  anf 
other  red  variety,  but  not  by  aay  means  entirely  sweet ;  its  bunches  or 
clusters  are  also  quite  large ;  it  is  also  a  hardy  and  prolific  variety. 

WHITE  GRAPE. 

The  berries  of  this  new  variety  are  of  much  larger  size  than  those  of 

any  other  white  currant.    They  are  of  a  beautiful  greenish  white  color, 

and  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  flavor;  the  bunches  are  also  long,  and 

the  plant  an  abundant  bearer,  and  well  deserves  general  dissemination, 

MAY'S  VICTORIA. 
This  new  variety,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Wm.  May,  of  Yorkshire,  is 
fully  entitled  to  general  dissemination.    Its  berries  are  quite  large,  of  a 
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bright,  and  rich  red  oolpr,  of  a  much  more  acid  flavor  than  the  Red 
Dutch,  but  Dotivithstanding  this,  the  flavor  is  of  an  agreeable  character ; 
its  bunches  are  very  large,  often  measuring  full  six  inches  in  length ; 
the  plant  is  also  a  hardy,  vigorous,  and  very  prolific  bearer,  but  what 
miMt  be  its  principal  recommendation  to  growers  for  market  purposes  is 
the  fact  that  the  fruit  hangs  on  the  bushes  without  shrivelling  er  de* 
eaying  until  August  and  September. 


MmiTM  Vidmrim. 
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(A.)r-PREMIUMS  PAID, 

J$x^  2^.  Bapalje  &  Brigg:?,  on  ag.  implements,  1848,..  1  fSO  OD 

Ira  Aptborp,  on  wheat, ...•..,.  2  16  00 

Jobn  Kowe,  on  roots, •...•..  3;  8  ^ 

H,  a  Tuthill,  on  butter,  .••...... .    4,  10  00 

Cbas.  Lee, on  apples, •.••••«..••••  12  S  00 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  on  farm, 13  90  00 

M.  Ad|ims,on  barley,., 14  20  00 

Wm.  Newcomb,  on  potatoes, •  •  15  10  00 

Benj.  {Inos,  on  corn,  barley  and  oats, 16  25  00 

Sjl  J.  M.  Sherwood,  on  sheep,  1848, 19  20  00 

•  21^  Asa  Fitch,  on  acc*t  of  survey, 20  75  00 

Felv  3  E.  M.  Bradley,  on  oats  and  barley 23  26  00 

9  £.  C.  Bliss,  on  grains,  seeds,  kc.^ 32  25  00 

L.  T.  Marshall,  on  Indian  com, 33  500 

S.  H.  Church,  on  potatoes, 34  15  00 

A.  Miller,  on  wheat, 35  20  00 

D.  Jenison,  on  oats, 39  10  00 

R.  Lovett,  silver  medals  for  1848, 40  23  20 

Ball.  Tompkins  &;  Black,  for  gold  medals,  for 

1848,.-. 41  1300 

B.  P.  Johnson,  for  premium  expenses, 44  6  76 

W.  D.  Oiibom,  on  experiments 47  20  00 

28  Levi  T.  Marshall,  on  Indian  corn, 48  3  00 

Mar.  I  Jos.  Hastings,  on,  rutabagas, 49  10  00 

P.  Crispell,  Jr-,  on  Indian  com, .•....•  50  200ft 

§  Benj.  Hodge,  on  pears,  1848, 51  15  06 

B.  P.  Johnspn^  premium  expenses, 54  75 

II  C.  Martin,  on  flowers,  1848 57  2  00 

Isaar  Allen,  on  linen,  1848 58  400 

29  D.  &  Curtis,  on  essay,  * 69  60  00 

April  1*  H.  T.  E.  Foster,  on  farm, 66  5a00 

'  John  Holbert,  on  butter  dairy, 66  50  00 

da               butter,  Jan-  1849, 66  15  00 

If         A>                  do     66  35  00 

E.  C.  Bliss,  on  farm, 66  30  00 

McCulloch  &  Kirtland,  on  farm, 66  2000 

8T  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  on  horse,  1848, 67  5  00 

May  17  Wm.  Bitley,  on  carrots, 73  8  00 

June  16  J.  H,  Salisbury,  on  essay, 81  75  00 

July   11           do                   do       85  100  00 

21  Geo.  A.  Moore,  on  cheese,  1848, 86  2500 

Anjr.  i  Geo.  Waterman,  lettering  medals, 94  100 

^11  J.  H.  Salisbury,  on  essay, 96  125  00 

if  R.  Dorman,  on  oxen,  1848,, ^ 97  5  00 

If  W.  C.  Little,  books  for  premiums, 101  3  76 

£1  Rob't  Lovett,  for  medals, 102  118  00 

SADt  14  J.  Van  Ornem  &  Co.,  on  hay  forks, 105  2  00 

^^     '  C.C.Cook,  on  cattle, 106  15  00 

B.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  on  cattle, 107  30  00 
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9fp|i  14  JqI^q  Bryden,  on  oxen, ••• •••..   108  15  OQ^ 

H,  H.  Eastman,  on  steers, 109  10  00 

'     H,  H.  Sherrill,  on  steers, HO  8  00 

Leonidns  Doty,  on  fat  cattle, Ill  25  00 

Hiram  Sheldop,  on  cattle, , .   112  18  00 

Istael  Boyes,  20  yoke  oxen, 113  50  00 

A,  L.  Bingham,  Hartford  prize  for  sheep,. . . ,   114  100  00 

Z.  B'  Wakeman,  on  sheep, 115  54  00 

Israel  Boyes,  on  oxen, 1J6  12  00 

Nottingham  tc  Allen,  on  horses^. 117  12  00 

E,  Alorrison,                    do          118  12  00 

Wm.W.Huff,                do         119  20  00 

R.  R.  Buck,                    dp          ., 120  20  00 

E,  Moore,                       do          121  10  00 

Elias  Thomas,                do          122  15  00 

Cornelius  Schohey,         do          123  12  00 

David  Wemple,              do          124  12  00 

H.  Otis,                          do          ..125  5  00 

John  J.  Boshart,              do          186  10  00 

jQha  IMuir,  Sr.,               do          137  5  00 

B,  H.  Streeter,  on  steers, 128  10  00 

M,  M.  Dane,  on  sheep,.. 129  18  00 

C,  M.  Hudson,    do       130  10  00 

John  Reeves,  on  cattle, 131  11  00 

Thos.Bell,        do        132  15  00 

S.  S.  Vaughn,  on  horses, 133  8  00 

A.RClark,           do        134  12  00 

S.  P.  Chapman,  on  cattle, 135  57  00 

P.B.Williams,      do       136  8  00 

L.G.Morris,          do       137  20  00 

A.  Ayrault,       •      do       138  48  00 

Henry  Gould,  on  horses, 139  15  00 

Wm.  Robson,  on  sheep, 140  24  00 

J.  Cheeseborough,  on  poultry »« 141  3  00 

Pajris  Barber,  on  ox  cart, 142  3  00 

E.  Dijvis,  on  ploughing, 143  10  00 

Jno.  J.  Boshart,  on  poultry, 144  3  00 

Noah  M.  Coburn,  on  silk, 145  300 

R.  G.  Arthur,  on  horse, 146  5  00 

R.  D.  Brown,  on  cheese, 147  15  00 

Alex.  Thompson,  on  flowers, 148  6  00 

Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  do      14S  9  00 

Mrs.  David  Thomas,     do      ,.148  3  00 

R  J.  Ransom,  on  sheep, 149  18  00 

J.  Haswell,  on  sheep,,  i 150  5  00 

G.  W.  Henry,  on  flannel, 151  6  00 

Jane  M.  Lath'rop.  on  hearth  rug, 152  3  00 

H.  Sheldon,                do                153  5  00 

L.  Raymond,  on  cheese  press, 154  2  00 

Francis  Rotch,  on  cattle, 155  ,20  00 

Chas.  Clow,  on  grain  cradle, 156  2  00 

Nelson  Van  Ness,  on  butler  and  linen, 157  29  00 

W.  E.  Tallman,  on  carpet, 168  10  00 
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Sept.  14  J.  Clapper,  on  fanning  mill, 159  6  00 

H.  N.  Washbon,  on  swine, 160  JO  00 

E- R  Dix,  on  churn, 161  2  00 

E.  J.  Burrall,  on  implements, 162  20  00 

Miss  E.  Cheeseborough,  on  needlework,. .  •  •  •  •  163  9  00 

W.  Fuller,  on  cattle, 164  20  00 

H.  Clark,  on  linen, 165  6  00 

C.  Lawrence,  on  flannels, • 166  2  00 

Wm.  Wheeler,  on  stoves, 167  5  00 

Jno.  F.  Clark,  on  quilt, 168  3  00 

James  P.  Fogg,  on  beans 169  3  00 

E.  R.  Dix,  on  oats  and  barley, 170  10  00 

R.  H.  Chase,  on  horse  rake, 171  2  00 

W.  R.  Coppock,  on  grapes 172  5  00 

M.  Bingham,  on  foreign  stock, %  173  15  00 

T.  Judson,  on  wheat, 174  5  00 

Calvin  Blodgett,  on  foreign  stock, 175  8  00 

J.  B.  Burnett,  on  cattle, 177  5  00 

E.  P.Beck,on      do      178  30  00 

C.Merriam,           do      179  3  00 

H-Clift,                 do      180  5  00 

H.  Bundy,              do      181  8  00 

L.S.Bundy,         do      182  3  00 

A.  Nowlen,            do      1S3  10  00 

C.Lcach,              do      184  15  00 

J.Barber,              do      185  10  00 

E.P.Beck,           do      186  20  00 

R.  M.  Remington,  do      187  18  OO 

Geo.  Miller,  on  sheep, 188  20  OO 

A.  Decker,  on  horses, 189  8  00 

S.  Schermerhom,  on  horses, 190  8  00 

Wm.  Fergerson,          "       191  20  00 

Nottingham  &  Allen,  •*       192  20  00 

Jno.  D.  Spinner,          "      193  8  00 

A.  G.  Percy,  on  cattle, 194  10  00 

N.  R.  Williams,  on  horses, 195  5  00 

D.S.Curtis,  on  sheep, 196  8  00 

R.  C.  Gapper,  on  foreign  stock, 197  30  00 

E.  Sheldon,  on  cattle, 198  58  00 

C.  P.  Hudson,  on  sheep, 199  8  00 

Jos.  Ashford,  on  foreign  stock, •  • .  20O  15  00 

M.  Boomer,  on  horses,.  .••«»•.••*•••. 201  4  00 

E.  R.  Dix,  on  sheep 202  5  00 

L.  G.  Morris,  on  cattle, 203  44  00 

Jas.  Bicknell,  on  sheep, 204  8  00 

Wm.  H.  Sotham,  on  cattle, 205  78  00 

Robi.Allen,                     "     206  10  00 

Thos.  L.  Clark,  on  horses,. 207  10  00 

Randall  &  Milliman,  on  sheep 208  15  00 

C.P.Hudson,  on  poultry, 209  3  00 

Jeremiah  Fink,  on  cultivator,. • 210  3  00 

Caroline  Tyce,  on  rag-carpet,. 211  4  00 

W.  G.  Braineid»  on  plowmg 212  8  00 
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Sept.  14.  A.  Lewis,  on  horses, 213  8  00 

C.  W.  Taylor,  on  sugar, 214  6  00 

S.  F.  Church,  on  sheep, 215  33  00 

O.  W.  Henry>  on  domestic  manufactures 216  6  00 

J.  W.  Collins,  on  blankets,* 217  4  00 

Salty  Goodell,  on  carpets, 218  3  00 

John  B.  Miller,  on  horses, 210  10  00 

S.  B.  Crocker,  on  sheep, 220  26  00 

L.  D.  Harlan,  on  foreign  stock, 221  20  00 

A.  Butler,  on  horses, 222  15  00 

Hannah  Earll)  on  needlework, 223  2  00 

John  M.  Sherwood,  on  cattle  and  sheep, 224  97  00 

A.  Goodwin,  on  grain  bags, 225  1  00 

Ambrose  Stevens,  on  cattle,. •  •  •  • 226  43  00 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  on  cattle  and  sheep, 227  73  60 

Catharine  McKnight,  on  domestic  manuf.,. . .  •  228  8  00 

H.  N.  Washbon,  on  cattle, 229  6800 

J.  N.  Blakeslee,  on  cattle  and  sheep, 230  23  00 

N.  M.  Colburn,  on  blankets, 231  2  00 

S.  W.  Abbott,  on  Dom.  Manuf., 232  5  00 

S.  S.  Severance,  on  yarn, 233  1  00 

Chester  Clark,  on  flannel 234  4  00 

Jno.  F.  Clark,  on  butter, 235  5  00 

H.  Morrison,  on  potatoes, 236  3  00 

E.  R.  Nichols,  on  swine, 237  3  00 

L.  G.  Bingham,  on  foreign  stock, 238  65  00 

C.  F.  Grossman,  on  vegetables, 239  '     27  00 

A.  &  N.  Palmer,  on  drawings, 240  2  00 

Rapelje  U  Briggs,  on  implements 241  32  00 

W.  Swail,  on  sheep, 242  20  00 

John  Munser,  on  cattle,. 243  3  00 

N.  B.  Van  sake,  on  horses,  244  5  00 

S.  R.  Kinck,  on  needlework, 245  306 

D.  S.  Earll,  on  catUe, 246  50  00 

S.  Beavell,  on-  needlework, 247  1  00 

M.  Le  Couteulx,  on  flowers, 248  3  00 

Moses  Cherry,  on  harness, •  • 249  3  00 

22.  J.  Hutchinson,  on  silk, 254  8  00 

28.  H.  Wendell,  on  fruits  and  flowers, 255  9  00 

Oct.  1.  Hovey  ^  Co.,  books  for  premiums, 257  24  00 

Jaa.  Wilson,  on  flowers, 258  26  00 

Emeline  F.  Wagner,  on  needlework, 260  3  00 

M.M.Chase,                          '«         261  3  00 

H.  B.  Lawton,  on  stockings, 262  2  00 

Jane  McElroy,  on  needlework, 263  2  00 

P.  Carter,  on  cheese,..  .^ 264  10  00 

T.  W.  Wood,  on  needlework, 265  3  00 

A.  L.  Bingham,  on  shepherd's  dog, 266  5  00 

Mary  Gil^iUsrslecve,  on  needlework, 267  2  00 

D.  C.  Howe,.on  catde, 268  10  00 

Newton  &;  Hotchkiss,  for  silver  ware, •  •  269  21  00 

.    *«           .     "          lettering  premiums,  ...  275  1  00 

W.  C.  Little,  books  for  premiums, •  •  • . .  276  10  50 
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CfeV  1.  Derby,  Miller  &  Co.,  books  for  prwamms,. ...  277 

E.  O.  Plait,  op  pouUiy, * 280 

e.Rufue  Cossiu,  oA9wioeM. • ^ 

Davis  Cossiu,  on  poultry^ 283 

B.  Williams,  onswipe,.^^ 284 

8.  Caroline  Hammond,  on  needlework,* 285 

S.  Brownell,  on  flax  seed, 286 

Luman  Shepherd,  on  sugar,  &c., , 2S7 

Mary  A.  Voorhees,  on  needlework, 288 

H.  G,  Dickinaon,  on  fruity  1348. 280 

BeDJ.Hodgci,.            "       290 

H.  G.  Dickinson,       *•       1849. 291 

18.  RoU.  Rome^on  cattle, 292 

Thos*  Terry,  on  sheep^. ^ 293 

19.  N.  Culver,  on  vegetable:*, 296 

20.E.  R.  Dix»  on  cultivator, 298 

Jokn  E.  Gavitj  for  diplomas, 299 

92.  Aaron  Goodwin,  on  honey,  &3C., 300 

Mrs.  W.  J.  HarrelU  on  dom.  manufactures,..  301 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Lansing,  pn  needlework, 302 

23.  J.  Dennipton^  on  fruit, 303 

Wm.  Baker,,  on  dom,  gppds, 304 

24.  J.  C.  Hastings,  on  fruil>. 305 

25.  Henry  Weir,  on  dom*  good3 306 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Najroee,  on  dom.  goods, 307 

Wm.  Newcomb,on  flowers, 308 

86.  Mrs.  0.  S.  GUlet,  on  needlework, 309 

Joba  Legg,  on  horses, 310 

29.  E.  J.  Smith,  on  side  hill  plow, 312 

ai.  John  Shattuck,  on  butter, 31^ 

Franklin  Bowen*  on  horses 3)6 

Franklin  Thayer,  on  swine, 317 

Mm*  3.  E.  P.  Prentice,  on  cattle, 320 

Richard.  Chen.ey,  .on  vegetables,^ 3^ 

C.  M.  Burnett,  on  needlework, 323 

5.  J.  W.  Seward^  on  vegetables, 324 

Chaa.  Wilson,  on  painting,  1848, 325 

Jos.  Hall,  on  implements,      '*     326 

6.  Sarah  A.  Alderman,  on  needlework, 329 

7.  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  books  for  premioms, 336 

T.  Cook,  Jr.,  on  needlework, 337 

L.  T.  Marshall^  on  dom.  goods, 339 

8.  Horace  Clapp,  on  butter, 340 

10.  Peter  Michael,  on  sugar, 341 

12.  AlonBO  Howland,  on  needlework, 342 

14.  C.  H.  Blodgeti.  on  horses,. 343 

Mm.  a.  a.  Sweet,  on  dom*  gooda, •  344 

Wm.  J.  Robb,  on  dom.  goods, 346 

A.  A.  Sweet,  on  impUments, •  •  •  346 

15.  Mia.  B..  R.  Yoorhees,  on  dom.  goods, 347 

G.  Waterman,  lettering  medals,. 348 

16.  Lewis  Eaton,  on  fruit,  &c., 350 

17.  Ed*  Munson,.on  cattlei ...» 351 
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Abram  Buder,  on  hones,..  ••••«• *  • .  382  8  00 

23  H.  C.  White,  on  implem^ntfi, 856  2  00 

Mary  F.  Maybie,  on  bonnets, 356  3  00 

Saml  .Phillips,  on  plowing, 367  600 

R.  Woolworth,  on  fruit, 368  BOO 

^  RoVt  Lovett,  for  medals, 359  112  60 

'R.  Preston,  on  swine, 360  6  00 

«0  Seymour  &  Wood,  on  stoves, 362  6  00 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Smith,  on  needlework, 363  3  00 

Dec.  1  L.  B.  Benton,  on  horse  power, 367  6  00 

10  Josh.  Beard,  on  linen. 369  2  00 

11  Emily  J.  Pardee,  on  needlework, 370  3  00 

J.  Gilkeson,  on  swine, • 371  10  00 

12  H.  G.  H.  Hathaway,  on  implements, 872  10  00 

E.  Robinson,  on  sheep, 873  10  00 

14  Elisabeth  Pexton,  on  needlework, 877  3  00 

16  Mrs.  E.  P.  Jackson,  on  flowers.. 379  2  00 

Rapalje  ic  Briggs,  on  implements,.  •••••••••  380  3  00 

H.  N.  Langworthy,  fruits,  See., 881  9  00 

22  J.  B.  Noyes,  on  iom.  goods, 882  2  00 

F.C.Lawrence,      do 388  2  00 

27  6.  Waterman,  lettering  medals, 384  11  00 

29  C.  Van  &enthuysen,  stamping  premium  books,  886  8  60 
1850. 

Jan.8  N.  M.  Cobum,  on  silk, 390  6  00 

14  C.  S.  Wilson,  on  fruit, 894  2  00 

94,397  66 


(B.) — SXUmSEM  SC  TSA'VBLLIMG  EXHENSES. 

B.  p.  Johnson,  salary  as  secretary,  per  vouchers,  Nos  30, 
56,  65,  68,  74,  82,  87,  103,  256,  313,^349,  364,  874, 
3S9, $1,200  00 

S*  P.  Johnson,  for  travelling  expenses,  per  vouchers  Nos. 

70,75.83,91,271,2917,^76, ; 110  88 

B.  P.  Johnson,  for  messenger,  per  vouchers  Nos.  83,  314, 

366, • 100  00 

91,410  88 
(C,)— Dbwps  op  1848. 

MXJ^Mf* 

Ian.  80  B.  P.  Johnson,  travelling  expenses, 9  2425 

do              incidental        do     10  21  88 

Geo.  Waterman,  lettering  plate, 17  17  00 

27  Jewett.  Thomas  &  Co..  printing, 21  71  60 

Feb.  9  Joel  Hall,  expenses  at  Buffalo  fair 24  874  79 

Johnfimith,             do 26  169  23 
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Insurance  on  tent,. ..,,.... 27        16  60 

B.  P.  Johnson,  for  messenger, 28        5000 

do             balance  of  salary, 29        37  00 

April  11  State  Bank,  for  discounted  note, 60      751  00 

Aug.  13  H.  L.  Emery,  expenses,  at  Buffalo  fair, 98        14  00 


$2,037  15 

(I>.) LiBRABT  AND  MuSEUM. 

1849. 

Jan.   20  F.  Hautch,  paper  boxes  for  grain, 7 

Feb.  9  Mrs.  Reid,  books  for  library, 26 

B.  P.  Johnson,        do          ...  .45,  79, 89,  73,  393 

L.  Tucker,              do          95 

A.  L.  Harrison,  binding  for  library, 327,  328 

Little  6c  Co.,  books  for  library, 330 

E.  H.  Pewe  &  Co.,  do               334 

B.  P.  Johnson,  for  museum, 7T3,  272 

H.  L.  Em«ry,         do            99 

Vr.  p.  Homer,        do            100 

D.  E.Oarit,            do            104 

D.  Landr«th,           do            259 

D.  F.  Draper,          do            361 

Van  Heusen  &  Charles,  do    395 

H.  W.  CoTcrtj  for  iron  safe, 396 


4  00 

10  00 

36  64 

300 

27  20 

760 

4  13 

24  83 

3  76 

16  00 

60  00 

1  88 

1  00 

11  68 

118  76 

t329  26 


(E.) — ^EzPBiftBs  OF  State  Faie. 
1849. 
Sept.  18  W.  6.  Bishop,  reporting  discussions, 250 

A.  McElroy,  clerk  hire, 251 

S.  Trcadwell,       do       253 

W.  H.  Bogart,      do       311 

J.  Van  Etto,  carriage  hire, 270 

J.  B.  Bruce,        do  279 

B.  P.  Johnson^  expenses  at  fair, •• 294 

J.B.Burnett,  do  318 

J.  H.  Colvin,  do  368 

John  F.  Strain,  refreshments, 319 

C.  Van  Benthuysen,  printing, 385 

do  badges, 388 


60  00 

8  76 

826 

3126 

60  00 

26  00 

177  64 

92  00 

6  60 

106  67 

163  21 

74  62 

t792  79 


(F.) — POSTAGBS. 

B.  P.Johnson,  per  ▼onchen  46, 63,  61,  69,  77, 84, 
90,274,296,331,366,392, 147  37 
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(G.) — Peintikg  and  Rbportino. 

W.  H.  Bofifart,  reporting  dincussions  at  winter 
meetings, ••.. 23,  50,  64 

B.  P.  Johnson,  for  advertising, • 62 

H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  for  papers, 321 

Weed,  Parsons  ^  Co.,  printing, 363 

Ten  Eyck  &  Co  do      and  papers,.. .  354 

C.  Van  Benthuysen,  do      and  binding,.  387 


(H.) — Kepaiks  of  Rooms,  &c. 


76  00 

1  50 

4  76 

3  60 

61  61 

183  76 

$270  11 


S.  Baker,  stove  pipe, • 6  5  31 

J.  Gladding, • 37  2  63 

H.Colraan, 38  1  75 

Boardman  6c  Van  Voast, 42  14  65 

B.  P.  Johnson, 71  7  50 


$31  84 


(I.) — ^Incidental  Expenses. 

B.  Goggle,  services  at  ann.  meeting,.  •  •  • 5 

W.  Wall,  do  do  8,36 

Van  Heusen  &  Charles,  crockery, 11 

A.  L.  Harrison,  blank  books, 18 

B.  P.  Johnson,  43,  52,  63,  72,  76,  92,  273,  332, 

376,  391, 

Mary  Flood,  cleaning  rooms, 80 

Prof.  Johnstone, 176,  252 

Wm.  Boardman,  boxes, . . .  •  • 333 

E.  H.  Pease  k  Co.,  aUtionery, 335 

S.  Groesbeck,  insurance, • 338 

Sundry  items,..  • .  • • .  •  • 


(J.) — Miscellaneous  Items. 

Demand  against  Saratoga,  entered  as  cash,  in 

1S48, 

Jos.  Alleyn*s  receipt,  entered  as  cash  in  1848, 

Paid  discounted  note,.  •  •  •  • 287 

Nancy  Van  Ness,  goods  lost  at  fair,  •••••••..  278 

Mrs.  P.  Clute,  do  378 

Counterfeit  bills, • 

Discount  on  uncurrent  money, ,  • . . 


3  00 

426 

1  66 

60 

92  22 

3  00 

260  00 

10  13 

32  66 

1126 

60 

$400  06 


93  10 

35  00 

600  00 

6  00 

6  76 

6  00 

3  18 

$747  03 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  annexed  article  has  been  received  from  Dr.  D.  J.  Macgowan,  of 
tVidgpo,  China»'on  the  'pknCs  yielding  (he  fibre  ftom  which  the  grass 
^th  of  China  i&  ihbtiUfddtul'^d.  The  aHicIe  Was  prepared  originally 
for  the  Agricultural  iSociety  of  Bengal  l!ndia,  but  the  author  deeming  it 
(important  to  this  country,  forwarded  a  copy  to  the  So<tiety.  In  a  note 
from  Dr.  McG.,  accompanying  the  communication,  he  says,  that  he  has 
forwarded  seeds  to  the  Patent  office  for  distribution.  Should  they  be 
received,  they  will  be  se  disposed  of  as  to  insure  a  proper  trial  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  plants  are 
<iriapted  to  our  climate. 

9hti€es  ngkarding  tU  pUnts  yieU^g  theJttfrefriHn'wkichihe  frrMss-clotk 
of  China  is  mamcfhcttcrBd.  Cbmniufdcated  by  De.  D.  J.  Macgowak, 
NingpOf  China, 

^0  James  HvmE)  Es^.^  Henorwry  Se&retary  to  tk4  AgricHUwaL  Society: 

Snt, — The  inquiries  you  have  done  me  the  honor  te  propese  in  be- 
iMdf  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bengal,  respecting  the  plant  from 
which  "  grass-cloth"  is  maiiufactured,  embrace  more  than  can  be  satis- 
iTactorily  answered  at  the  present  time.  The  subjoined  account,  though 
iveagre,  and  in  several  particulars  incomplete,  will  be  found  to  contain 
■nnh^the  information  you  seek.  It  is  cultivated  in  this  vicinit}',  but 
as  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  does  not  flower  until  autunm,  my  de- 
scription is  less  complete  than  if  written  in  a  more  favored  locality,  or 
at  a  more  advanced  s^asoh  of  the  yeftr. 

Dacription  and  Atr^ory.— Orass-cloth  is  manuifactured  from  the  fibres 
of  a  plant,  called  by  the  Chinese  JlCi;  it.  is  m  generic  t^ln,  under  which 
Irefveral  varieties,  if  not  spediM,  ttre  induded,  athongist  these  the  Tung 
SHa,  Pi  Md,  Siiig'Md,  Tien  Md^  and  others  are  used  duly  as  therapen- 
tic  9gents.  Clo'th  is  manuifactured  from  tke  Chk  Md^  Td  Md,  Kin  Md, 
Imk  Mdf  ^c  There  is  also  a  species  of  grass-cloth  made  from  the 
t6th :  all  these  have  likewise  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  China. 
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In  imitation  of  the  native  botanists  from  whose  works  this  account  hat 
been  mainly  derired,  I  shall  principally  limit  my  remarks  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  CAti  M4,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  UrtieetB — it  is 
«  Cannabis  or  hemp,  but  differing  from  Cannabis  sativa,  sufficiently  to 
warrant  another  designation.  Perhaps  until  it  becomes  better  known 
it  may  be  called  Cannabis  sinensis.  It  has  an  irregular  cellular  root 
of  a  yellowish-white  color,  which  sends  up  annually  ten  to  fifteen,  or 
more  stems,  to  the  height  of  from  7  to  10  feet.  The  stems  are  upright, 
slightly  fluted,  pilous,  and  herbaceous :  its  leaves  are  on  long  petioles, 
alternate,  ovate,  roundish,  serrate,  simple ;  the  upper  surface  pilous 
and  dark  green,  the  lower  of  a  silvery-grey.  The  flowers  are  described 
«8  minute,  numerous,  of  a  light  green  color,  on  a  catkin-like  receptacle 
or  spike.  It  is  found  at  the  base  of  hills  and  on  dry  soils,  from  Cochin 
China  to  the  \ellow  river,  and  from  Chusan  to  the  farthest  west  that 
reaearches  can  for  the  present  extend,  and  abounds  chiefly  in  Kiangs^, 
Sy,  Chuen,  Kongnain,  Chikiang,  Fuchkien,  and  Canton  provinces. 
Native  writers  do  not  include  the  latter  province  as  its  region.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable,  that  there  is  no  notice  of  the  Md  in  the  work  to 
which  you  refer,  [Fortune's  Wanderings  in  China,]  as  it  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  many  places  visited  by  the  author,  and  grows  even  on 
the  walls  of  Ningpo.  The  plant  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  classics, 
and  was  undoubtedly  cultivated  and  employed  by  them  a  thousand 
years  prior  to  our  era.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  SAti  King  as  an  article 
of  tribute  from  the  central  part  of  China  in  the  time  of  Yu,  B.  C.  2205; 
doubtless  it  came  into  use  in  far  more  remote  antiquity.  The  Chinese 
Herbal  says,  ^  its  origin  is  unknown." 

Medical  properties. — The  root  is  described  by  writers  on  materia 
medica  as  innoxious,  sweet  to  the  taste,  of  a  cold  nature,  and  possessed 
of  cathartic  properties.  The  root,  seeds,  and  leaves  are  all  officinaL  A 
long  list  of  diseases  are  enumerated  in  which  the  plant  is  efficacious, 
but  these  throw  no  other  light  on  its  properties  than  to  suggest  it  is 
comparatively  inert.  It  is  partly  because  of  its  not  possessing  the  nar- 
cotic properties  of  the  Cannabis  sativa^  that  a  difference  is  presumed  to 
exist  between  them.  In  this  connection  I  may  remark,  that  grass*cloth 
is  superior  to  linen  for  garments  in  hot  climates,  the  latter  being  a  rapid 
conductor  of  caloric  is  often  unsafe,  the  former  is  not  so  good  a  conduc- 
tor, and  therefore  more  suitable.  This  may  be  owing  either  to  the  fact 
of  the  former  being  hot-pressed  in  a  calender  by  which  it  is  rendered 
compact  and  smooth,  whilst  the  process  to  which  the  other  is  subjected 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  partially  affects  it,  or  original  differences  in 
abe  fibres  of  European  and  Chinese  linen. 

[Assembly,  No.  175.]  26 
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Planting  the  seeds. — This  takes  place  in  May.  Great  care  is  first  ta- 
ken in  the  selection  of  seeds,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  The 
seed  should  he  gathered  on  the  appearance  of  frost,  those  produced 
from  a  recent  root  are  the  best.  After  being  dried  they  are  stowed 
away  in  a  basket  or  jar  mixed  with  sand,  or  dry  earth,  others  say  moist 
earth.  The  jar  is  then  covered  with  straw  to  protect  the  seeds  from 
Che  cold,  as,  if  exposed  to  its  influence  they  yield  an  imperfect  plant. 
Before  planting,  the  seeds  are  tested  by  immersion  in  water,  those 
which  float  are  to  be  rejected,  those  at  the  bottom  to  be  planted.  A 
loose  dry  soil  is  to  be  selected,  if  near  a  canal  or  rivulet  it  is  preferably 
The  ground  is  to  be  well  ploughed,  and  broken  finely,  manured,  and 
then  divided  into  beds  about  eight  yards  long,  and  one  wide ;  the  beds 
are  to  be  raked,  and  afterwards  made  compact  with  a  hoe.  After  this 
it  is  watered  and  left  for  a  night :  on  the  following  day  raking  up  and 
pressing  down  is  repeated.  The  beds  being  smooth,  two  or  three  ta- 
ble spoonsful  of  seed  are  mixed  with  a  bowl  of  earth,  and  sown  broad- 
cast over  half  a  dozen  beds,  then  they  are  swept  with  a  broom  to  cover 
the  seeds.  In  some  places  the  seeds  are  first  made  to  sprout,  and  then 
planted  in  drills,  which  are  carefully  filled  up.  Just  before  the  blades 
appear,  a  frame  work  is  to  be  constructed  over  the  beds,  on  which  mats 
should  be  spread  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  June  and  July.  The 
matting  must  be  kept  moist  by  day  and  removed  at  night,  that  the 
blades  may  receive  the  dew  of  heaven.  The  beds  are  to  be  constantly 
weeded.  When  the  plant  is  about  two  inches  high,  the  framework  and 
matting  may  be  removed.  When  three  inches  high,  it  should  be  trans* 
planted,  having  been  well  watered  the  night  before;  the  blades  should 
be  taken  up  separately  with  a  portion  of  earth,  and  planted  in  a  fiield 
fkr  removed  from  mulberry  trees,  about  four  inches  apart.  It  may  form 
a  border  to  the  ceralia  and  vegetables,  protecting  them  from  the  depre- 
dations of  domestic  animals,  which  all  avoid  the  Md.  In  dry  weather, 
the  field  is  to  be  watered  every  three  or  four  days,  until  the  second  de- 
cade, when  it  may  be  watered  every  tenth  day.  In  November  and  De« 
ceiAber  manure  it  with  horse  or  bufialo  dung,  earth,  straw,  or  any  rub- 
bish, a  foot  or  more  thick,  to  protect  it  from  cold.  In  March  rake  it 
away  and  expose  the  plant,  watering  it  in  dry  weather,  and  using  rub- 
bish of  any  kind  for  manure.  A  caution  is  given  never  to  use  swines* 
dung,  as  it  is  **  saltish"  and  hurtful  to  the  3^.  In  the  third  or  fourth^ 
year,  some  say  in  the  second,  the  plant  may  be  cut  and  used. 

Planting  the  roots. — ^The  roots  are  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  three  or 
four  fingers'  length,  and  are  to  be  planted  in  May,  half  a  yard  apart,  and 
watered  every  three  or  four  days.     On  the  appearance  of  the  bladea 
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tttd  the  hoe  and  water  them ;  they  will  be  mature  for  cutting  in  the 
sticond  year.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  the  roots  become  unfruitful, 
the  shoots  may  then  be  cut  off,  and  if  enveloped  in  earth,  and  covered 
^th  matting,  can  be  transplanted  in  places  30  or  40  inches  distant. 
The  ground  should  be  first  well  prepared  with  manure,  and  freely  ma- 
nured afterwards :  the  manure  being  half  water.  Here,  as  before,  the 
plants  should  be  hoed  from  time  to  time.  In  many  cases  fresh  earth, 
pulverized  bricks,  ashes,  ^.,  are  used  for  manure.  Some  years  the 
husbandman  has  his  crop  injured  by  worms,  he  needs  therefore  to  seek 
fbf  and  destroy  them  as  they  appear  by  picking  them  off.  It  not  unfre* 
quently  happens,  that  the  crop  is  in  some  places  remarkably  small,  and 
sometimes  the  produce  is  very  great  without  assignable  cause. 

Cutting  the  Ma. — It  yields  three  crops  every  year.  The  first  cutting 
t^es  place  in  June.  Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  young  shoots, 
keep  therefore  an  inch  from  the  ground.  In  a  month  or  two,  the  shoots 
are  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  when  the  second  cutting  takes  place  :  do 
not  cut  the  original  stem.  During  the  latter  part  of  September,  or  in 
October,  the  last  cutting  is  performed,  from  which  the  finest  cloth  is 
made  :  the  first  "being  inferior,  coarse,  and  hard.  After  each  cutting, 
the  plant  is  to  be  covered  with  manure,  and  watered;  but  not  day  by 
day  unless  it  be  cloudy.  At  Canton  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
every  year,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  differs  widely  from  the  Md 
just  described.  Perhaps  that  which  is  produced  at  Canton  is  Cannabii 
sattva. 

Peeling  the  Ma. — On  being  cut,  the  leaves  are  carefully  taken  off 
with  a  bamboo  knife,  by  women  and  children,  generally  on  the  spot. 
It  is  then  taken  to  the  house,  and  soaked  in  water  for  an  hour,  unless 
it  ia  already  wei  by  recent  showers.  In  cold  weather  the  water  should 
be  tepid.  After  this  the  plant  is  broken  in  the  middle,  by  which  the 
fibrous  portion  is  loosened,  and  raised  from  the  stalk ;  into  the  inter- 
stice thus  made,  the  operator,  generally  a  woman  or  a  child,  thrusts  the 
finger  nails,  and  separates  the  fibre  from  the  centre  to  one  extremity, 
and  then  to  the  other.  The  stripping  process  is  very  easy.  It  appears 
to  be  difficult  to  remove  the  fibres  from  the  Canton  Md^  as  it  is  soaked 
in  water  for  more  than  4S  hours  before  peeling,  which  is  done  by  men. 
They  first  cut  off  the  roots,  and  then  separating  the  fibre  from  the  stalk, 
strip  it  off  by  drawing  it  over  a  pin,  fixed  in  a  plank.  In  either  process 
half  of  the  fibre  is  taken  off  at  one  stroke.  The  next  process  is  scrap- 
ing the  hemp,  to  facilitate  which  the  fibre  is  first  soaked  in  water.  The 
knife  or  scraper  is  about  two  inches  long ;  its  back  is  inserted  in  a 
handle  of  twice  the  length.  This  rude  implement  A  held  in  the  left 
hand,  its  edge  which  is  dull,  is  raised  a  line  above  the  index  finger. 
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Strips  of  hemp  are  then  drawn  oyer  the  blade  from  within  outwarda, 
and  being  pressed  upon  by  the  thumb,  the  pilous  portion  of  one  surface,  and 
the  mucilaginous  part  of  the  other  are  thus  taken  off.  The  hemp  then 
*'  rolls  up  like  boiled  tendon ;"  after  being  wiped  dry,  it  is  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  a  day,  and  then  assorted,  the  whitest  being  selected  for  fine 
cloth. 

Bleaching  arid  dividing. — A  partial  bleachiug  is,  effected  on  the  fibres, 
before  they  undergo  further  division,  sometimes  by  boiling,  and  at  otb* 
ers  by  pounding  od  a  plank  with  a  mallet.  These  operations  are  in 
some  places  repeated.  After  being  dried  in  the  sun,  an  important  ope- 
ration  then  succeeds  by  women  and  children,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
tedious  process  of  splitting  the  fibres,  which  they  do  with  their  finger 
nails.  Expert  hands  are  able  to  carry  this  division  very  far.  When 
this  process  has  been  preceded  by  hatcheling,  the  shreds  are  finer  and 
softer.  The  threads  are  formed  into  balls,  and  subjected  to  frequent 
soakings  and  washings.  The  ashes  of  the  mulberry  leaf  are  recom- 
mended to  be  put  in  the  water  with  the  hemp,  others  use  lime,  for  a 
whole  night.  Some  simply  expose  it  to  dew  and  sun.  In  rainy  and 
cloudy  weather,  it  should  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  in  the  house : 
moisture  darkens  it.  The  threads  are  now  ready  for  splicing,  the  work 
of  women  and  children,  the  labors  of  the  agriculturist  being  concluded 
when  the  threads  are  rolled  into  balls,  after  being  sized  or  stiffened  with 
rice-water.  Before  the  threa  I  is  ready  for  the  weaver,  the  balls  are 
steamed  over  the  vapor  of  boiling  water  in  a  closed  oven.  They  are 
then  spread  out  to  dry.  The  subsequent  stages,  until  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved  from  the  loom,  include  nothing  which  interests,  or  at  least  in- 
structs, artisans  in  the  West. 

Varieties  of  the  Md, — The  ChU  Md  is  found  wild,  but  in  this  state  at- 
tains only  three  or  four  feet,  and  is  seldom  used  except  for  twine. 
King  Md  grows  nearly  as  high  as  the  Chit  Md,  the  fibre  is  separated 
only  by  rotting  in  water.  The  stalks  are  dipped  in  sulphur  and  em- 
ployed for  matches.  Its  fiowers  are  yellow.  Very  coarse  cloth  and 
sandals  are  made  from  its  fibre.  The  thread  of  this  Md  made  in 
Kongsi^  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  silk.  7U  Md  or  Hdn  (dynasty)  Mi^  and 
also  called  fine  hemp,  is  likewise  employed  for  making  cloth  and  for 
ropes;  its  fibre  is  used  as  a  support  to  the  pith  employed  as  candle 
wicks.  Luh  Md  produces  the  hemp  of  which  rice  bags  are  manufac- 
tured, and  also  ropes.  The  Tung  Md  and  the  Pi  Md  are  used  for 
making  pigments,  one  serving  for  cakes,  the  other  for  paper.  The  only 
other  M  that  need  be  named  in  this  list  is  the  Chi  Md^  Sesamum  indi* 
mm.  It  was  bright  from  India  in  the  reign  of  Kingti,  B.  G.  156.  It 
it  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.    Its  seeds  are  used  in  cakes, 
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and  like  almost  every  kind  of  Md^  it  yields  oil.  Flax — ^It  would  seem 
from  various  English  ond  Chinese  Dictionaries,  that  flax  is  found  in 
China,  but  of  the  existence  of  Linum  usifatissimum^  I  cannot  discover 
the  slightest  evidence.  It  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  last 
named  plant.  The  above  are  all  the  facts  respecting  the  Md  which  I 
have  been  able  to  glean  from  native  authors,  the  deficiency  can  only  be 
supplied  by  personal  observation.  The  Ch&  Md  of  this  place  can  be  in- 
spected and  described  when  in  flower.  This  imperfect  account  of  the 
plants  producing  the  fibre  from  which  the  grass-cloth  of  commerce  is 
manufactured  (evidently  a  misnomer,)  would  be  yet  more  defective 
were  the  K6h  plant  to  be  wholly  omitted.  It  is  described  as  a  creeper, 
which  every  year  springs  from  an  immense  root,  and  grows  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  length,  clinging  to  trees  when  within  reach.  The  root  is 
purple  on  the  outside,  and  white  within,  it  is  made  into  flour  like  arrow- 
root. I  have  found  it  nn  useful  substitute  for  the  Maranta  arundinacea. 
Its  leaves  have  three  points,  they  are  long,  green  on  the  face,  and 
bright  below.  In  Anc^nst  it  has  blended  purple  flowers.  The  fibre  is 
strongly  adherent  lo  the  staik,  and  is  only  loosened  by  boiling  it  in  wa- 
ter. It  is  then  taken  oflfwiih  the  finger  nails,  exposed  for  a  long  time 
to  running  water,  and  beaten  with  mallets.  It  undergoes  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  the  Jlfa,  but  seems  to  require  more  beating  and  boiling :  wood- 
en utensils  make  it  dark.  The  K6h,  like  the  Md^  has  been  manufac- 
tured from  high  antiquity,  and  is  found  throughout  the  same  extensive 
region  in  which  the  latter  abounds.  The  cloth  made  from  it  is  yellow^ 
and  as  fine  as  ordinary  grass  cloth,  it  cannot  be  bleached  white ;  in 
summer  it  is  much  worn  by  respectable  Chinese.  The  best  brought  to 
Ningpo,  is  called  Hdindn  K6h  cloth,  and  is  perhaps  manufactured  on 
the  island  of  Hdindn.  If  by  the  Kunkhura  you  mean  the  Urtica  ttnor 
cisstma  of  Roxburgh,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  dififerent  plant  from  either 
variety  of  the  Md.  As  the  hindrance  to  the  manufacture  of  the  former 
is  owing  to  the  difliculty  attending  the  peeling  of  the  fibre,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  treat  it,  as  the  Chinese  do  the  £oA,  viz.  by  boiling?  If  the 
Siinkhura  should  prove  useless,  may  not  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
which  contains  forty-seven  species  of  UrticecB^  include  the  Md^  the  Kdh^ 
or  an  available  substitute?  The  observations  of  Dr.  Koxburgh,  on  the 
various  specimens  of  fibrous  vegetables,  the  produce  of  India,  may  per- 
haps be  consulted  with  advantage  in  connection  with  the  Chinese  ac- 
count of  the  Md.  Besides  the  enclosed,  I  shall  only  be  able  to  send 
you  some  seeds  of  the  Ck&  Md.  There  can  ])e  no  doubt  that  if  seeds 
of  the  proper  kind  be  procured  from  China,  the  plant  may  be  introdae- 
ed  into  India  if  it  be  not  indigenous  to  her  soil.    To  secure  success  il 
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would  perhaps  be  well  to  procure  them  from  each  of  the  open  ports  of 
China.  From  Canton  is  exported  the  finest  cloth  manufactured  in  the 
empire.  This  superiority  the  Chinese  attribute  to  the  greater  still  of 
the  Canton  workmen.  Foreigners  have  referred  that  fibre  to  two 
plants,  Cannabis  sativa,  and  Sida  tikefolia  (Dr.  Abel.)*  From  Shan« 
ghai  is  exported  the  fine  strong  fibre  you  have  referred  to,  the  Urtiea 
nivea  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  H.  E«I.  Company  of  Canton, 
that  seeds  were  procured  and  forwarded  to  Bngknd.  By  referong  to 
Che  47th  page  of  the  72ad  Vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  there 
will  be  found  a  paper  on  Chinese  Hemp  by  Mr.  Furgusson,  and  a  no- 
tice of  the  experiments  tried  with  the  seeds  in  England,  (vid.  Encyc. 
Brittannica.)  Had  they  possessed  the  hints  here  extracted  from  Chi- 
nese writers  on  this  plant,  the  experiments  of  the  gentlemen  named  jp 
the  above  pfiper  would  probably  have  been  more  successful.  Should 
the  Society  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  some  useful  informaMon 
may  be  obtained  from  a  series  of  sketches,  120  in  number,  illustrating 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  grass-cloth,  by  Jinqua,  12  New  China 
street,  Canton,  a  translation  of  the  text  accompanying  the  drawings 
may  be  found  in  the  Chinese  Bepository  for  May,  1847.  It  was  the 
special  province  of  Monsieur  Hedde,  of  the  late  embassy  from  France 
to  China,  to  collect  facts  and  specimens  illustrative  of  the  agricultuie 
and  manufactures  of  China.  The  result  of  his  observations  hare,  I 
believe,  been  published  in  Paris,  containing  a  notice  of  one  variety  of 
the  Md.  Osbeck,  a  pupil  and  countryman  of  Linnsus,  and  Dr.  Abel, 
Naturalist  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy,  have  noticed  the  Md.  The  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  Bengal,  aiming  lo  develope  the  industrial  resources 
of  a  great  empire,  and  thereby  to  improve  its  inhabitants,  has  a  claim 
upon  the  services  of  all  who  can  contribute  in  any  manner  to  its  objects. 
Allow  me  to  assure  the  Society,  that  I  ahall  take  great  pleasure  in  re- 
upending  to  any  further  calls  you  may  ha;ve  occasion  to  make. 
NingpOi  June  1st,  1848. 


•  It  has  also  been  referred  to  Corchana  cap^vlari:    Vide  Bennett's  WandefUist 
In  N.  S.  Wales  and  China,— Eds. 
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FLAX— METHOD  OF  CULTIVATION. 

William  NkwcomBi  Pittftown>  Rensielaer  Comitj* 

The  importance  of  this  crop  to  the  farmer  has  but  just  begun  to  be 
appreciated,  and  as  it  has  a  few  peculiarities  in  its  culture,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  give  the  results  of  my  experience  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  I 
have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  and  managing  of  flax, 
and  have  drawn  the  following  conclusions  :  First,  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  its  culture  is  a  rich  loam  ;  but  it  will  succeed  well  on  almost  any 
coil,  except  sand,  provided  it  be  high  or  hilly  land  ;  it  will  not  grow 
well  on  low  lands,  on  borders  of  stjreams  or  rivers ;  it  would  not  proba- 
bly succeed  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years,  for  causes  I  shall  presently 
«tate.  The  seed  being  small,  it  must  not  be  placed  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  would  recommend  the  ground  to  be  well  plowed,  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verized by  dragging  before  sowing,  and  very  lightly  dragged  or  bushed 
in,  after  sowing.  The  earlier  sown  in  the  spring  after  the  ground  it 
fit  to  work,  the  better.  One  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  the  best 
amount  of  seed  to  ensure  a  good  yield  of  seed  an^  lint ;  if  a  less 
quantity  of  seed  be  sown,  the  quantity  of  seed  would  be  increased,  but 
the  quantity  of  lint  would  be « lessened,  and  if  a  little  more  seed  b« 
sown,  the  lint  would  be  increased  but  the  seed  would  be  lessened.  On 
low  lands  the. flax  is  subject  to  mildew  or  rust,  which  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  red  rust,  which  destroys  both  seed  and  lint,  and  the  black  rust, 
which  aflects  the  stem  of  the  flax  and  destroys  the  lint ;  this  is  the 
great  enemy  of  flax  growing ;  but  on  elevated  or  hilly  lands  it  is  very 
seldom  attacked  with  either  of  these  kinds  of  rust.  Flax  succeeds  best 
After  corn  or  potatoes,  or  such  crops  as  have  been  cultivated  the  previous 
year  so  as  to  destroy  weeds.  The  ground  cannot  be  too  rich,  yet  it 
must  not  be  made  so  by  manuring  the  flax  ground  with  manures  filled 
with  seeds  of  grass  and  weeds,  which  would  spring  up  and  destroy  the 
'  crop.  Therefore  I  would  not  recommend  manuring  the  flax  ground  the 
season  it  is  sown,  except  with  the  following  stimulants  and  manures, 
to  wit :  to  each  acre  of  land  apply  one  bushel  plaster  of  Paris,  one  bushel 
of  fine  western  salt,  1  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  1  bushel  of  slaked  lime, 
of  course  varyiog  these  m^inures  according  to  the  nature  of  your  soil. 
If  it  be  a  light  loam  mixed  with  gravel  or  sand,  leave  out  the  lime  ;  Jf 
it  be  a  tenacious  soil  bordering  on  clay,  or  nearly  so,  be  sure  and  put 
on  the  lime.  The  Milt  and  ashes  in  the  quantity  mentioned  are  not 
only  manures,  but  a  preventive  to  the  operations  of  the  worm,  whidi 
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18  often  very  destractive  to  flax.  Plaster  is  m  strong  stimulant,  and  i» 
inraluable  on  dry  soils  by  its  attractive  principles  for  moisture.  The 
expense  of  getting  in  a  crop  of  flax  is  about  the  same  as  oats.  The 
expense  of  hand  pulling  usually  is  $3  per  acre ;  thrashing  the  seed  and 
cleaning,  SI  per  acre  ;  dew  rotting  and  taking  it  up,  91  per  acre,  and 
dressing  at  the  mills  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  hundred  lbs.  of  flax.  The 
average  quantity  of  seed  raised  is  8  bushels  per  acre^  and  the  average 
quantity  of  flax,  2*50  lbs.  per  acre  ;  although  this  has  frequently  been 
more  than  doubled  both  in  seed  and  lint.  The  average  price  of  seed 
is  91.25  and  average  price  of  lint,  91  cts.  per  lb. 

I  now  state  from  the  statistics  of  1845,  that  the  number  of  acres  of  flai 
sown  in  Rensselaer  county  was  1,793  acres,  and  the  quantity  of  flax  or 
lint,  282,690  lbs.,  an  average  of  150  lbs.  to  the  acre  ;.  but  that  year  was 
considered  as  a  partial  failure  in  the  flax  crops.  I  have  raised  from  10 
acres  up  to  50  acres  yearly,  and  in  that  year  the  yield  was  less  than  any 
prerlous  or  succeeding  year.  In  1847, !  raised  sixteen  aqres  of  flax,  pre-* 
ducing  a  little  over  $800  as  gross  receipts.  From  my  book  of  that  year  I 
copy  the  following  results  of  one  acre  I  surveyed,  of  about  the  average  of 
the  field.  Weight  of  flax  and  seed  before  thrashing,  3,848  lbs. ;  weight 
df  flax  after  the  seed  was  ofl^,  2,664  lbs. ;  weight  of  flax  after  it  was  dew 
rotted,  2,009  lbs. ;  weight  of  lint  when  dressed,  348  lbs.  }  quantity  of 
clean  seed,  13  bushels,  1  pt.,  and  1^  bushels  of  yellow  seed. 

Flax  sold  for  10  cts.  per  lb., • 934  80 

13  bushek,  1  pt.  seed,  10s.  per  bushel, • 16  27 

1^        «•     yellow  seed,  5s.        "  78 


951  06 

Expenses  of  seed,  interest  on  land,  at  950  per  acre,  and  erery  ex« 

pense  attending  the  flax,  914.75    This,  however,  is  less  than  ordinary, 

as  I  own  a  mill  for  dressing  the  flax.    This  season  one  acre  of  flax  has 

produced   10  bushels  of  seed  and  548  lbs.  of  flax* 

Water  Rotting. 
There  are  two  methods  of  rotting  flax,  one  by  spreading  it  thinly  and 
evenly  on  our  meadows,  and  is  called  dew  ratting.  It  is  considered 
suflBlciently  rotted  when,  by  rubbing  the  stem  and  breaking  ft  with  the 
hand,  the  hurl  or  lint  easily  separates  from  the  woody  portion  of  the  stem. 
This  is  the  common  process  and  requires  but  little  judgment  to  do  it  pro- 
perly. The  other  method  is,  by  immersing  it  in  water,  and  as  I  have  rotted 
by  this  process  many  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  may  be  excused  in  being 
a  little  more  particular,  more  especially  as  it  requires  more  exercise  of 
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judgment,  and  is  a  process  less  understood,  and  one  which  much  6B« 
haneea  the  value  of  the  lint  when  done.  I  have  been  oflTered  an  ad- 
Tance  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  present  price  of  dew  rotted  flax  for  water 
n>tt6d,  and,  it  may  be  asked,  what  better  is  water  rotted  flax  than  dew 
rotted  ?  In  answer  I  state  that  many  articles  manufactured  from  flax 
are  required  by  government  to  be  made  from  water  rotted  flax  or  hemp^ 
and  that  the  cloth  and  twines  thus  manufactured  will  withstand  in  warm 
climates  the  mildew  or  rotting,  which  dew  rotted  cloth  is  subject  to. 
After  water  rotting  flax,  for  an  experiment,  I  have  left  lying  on  the 
ground  spread,  a  few  bundles  for  months,  without  injury  to  the  flax, 
when  dew  rotted  flax  would  have  been  entirely  lost.  In  water  rotting 
flax,  it  is  important  that  the  flax  be  entirely  immersed  in  water  and  kept 
under  by  heavy  weights,  and  secondly,  when  suflieiently  rotted,  it  must 
not  remain  in  the  water.  It  is  rotted  much  better  in  still  water  or  vats, 
than  in  running  streams  ;  and  I  cannot  perhaps  do  better,  (o  give  the 
idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  than  to  describe  my  own  pit,  which  is 
about  60  feet  long  by  20  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  which  will  contain 
nearly  20  tons  of  flax  in  the  stem,  with  a  gate  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
pit,  to  draw  ofl*  the  water  from  the  flax,  and  a  gate  from  the  pond  above 
to  fill  the  pit  with  water.  The  flax  is  first  placed  on  poles  laid  on  the 
ground,  regularly  as  it  would  be  in  the  bam,  (I  do  not  think  it  of  any 
importance  to  stand  it  up,)  and  when  the  pit  is  filled  and  the  weights 
placed  on  the  flax,  let  in  suflicient  water  to  cover  the  flax.  In  warm 
weather  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  day  fermentation  will  have  taken  place 
and  the  flax  will  rise  above  the  water  and  remain  a  few  hours,  after 
which  it  sinks  and  the  process  of  rotting  is  then  finished.  But  this  pro- 
cess is  retarded  when  new  water  is  added,  and  then  the  only  way  to 
determine  is  by  the  stem.  When  the  liot  slips  freely  from  the  stem, 
by  drawing  it  through  the  fingers,  leaving  the  stem  free  from  the  fibre, 
it  is  then  suflieiently  rotted  and  the  vat  let  ofl",  and  the  flax  immediate- 
ly  drawn  out  and  spread  on  the  land  for  drying.  Of  course  all  flax 
before  being  immersed  in  water  must  be  well  bound  in  bundles  with 
strong  bands,  the  size  is  not  important,  but  if  very  large,  it  makes  very 
heavy  handling  while  wet.  I  have  rotted  in  this  one  pit,  during  the 
summer  and  fall  60,000  pounds,  and  as  I  observed,  the  warmer  the 
weather  and  the  water,  the  sooner  the  flax  rots;  and  I  have  had  a  pit 
of  3,000  lbs.  rot  in  live  days,  and  I  have  had,  later  in  the  season,  the 
same  quantity  to  remain  in  the  water  for  30  days  and  not  be  over  rotted, 
and  even  with  all  the  directions  that  can  be  given  in  this  process  of 
rotting,  constant  watching  is  necessary  and  some  experience  before  it 
can  be  done  safely  and  with  certainty.     The  flax  crop  I  consider  leas 
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exhausting  to  land  than  any  of  the  cereal  grains.  It  is  true  the  crops 
do  not  succeed  well  sown  in  succession,  but  all  other  crop<t  succeed 
better  after  flax  than  any  other,  and  it  is  my  favorite  crop  to  lay  dowa 
in  grass  seeds  ;  and  I  have  uniformly  had  seed  take  better  after  this 
crop  than  after  any  other. 

Analysis  of  the  Seed  and  Straw  of  Flax. 
We  give,  in  connexion  with  the  above  article  of  Mr.  Newcomb,  ap 
analysis  of  the  seed  and  straw  of  flax,  showing  what  substances  ai^e 
extracted  from  the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of  Flax,  and  also  a  pre- 
pared manure  to  restore  fertility  to  the  soil  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
haustion resulting  from  this  crop.  The  attention  which  is  being  givt^ 
to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  will  render  the  accompanying  statemefi^ 
valuable  and  useful  to  the  farmer. 

.^  composition  of  the  Ash  of  the  Seed  and   Straw  of  Flax.    JoknsUm^s 
Lectures,  381,  2d  editum. 
1.  The  seed. 

From  Riga.  Dutch. 

Potash, 17-59  30-01 

Soda, 6-92  1-83 

Lime, 8-46  8-12 

Magnesia, 14-83  14-ffi 

Oxide  of  iron,. 1  -25  0-69 

Phosphoric  acid 36-42  37'64 

Sulphuric       "    2-47  2-16 

Chlorine, 0-17  0-29 

Silica, 10-58  5-60 

98-69  100-90 

Flax  seeds  leave  from  4i  to  51  per  cent  of  ash  when  fully  burned ; 
the   entire   dried   plants  leave   nearly  the  same  proportion. 
2d.  The  straw. 

Potash, 11-78 

Soda, 1 1  •  82 

Lime, 14-85 

Magnesia,.. 9-38 

Alpraina  and  oxide  of  iron, 7'32 

Phosphoric  acid, 13-05 

Sulphuric       "    3-19 

Chlorine, 2-90 

Silica. 25-71 

100-00 
Per  centage  of  ash,  (dry,)  5-00. 
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These  analyses  were  made  upon  the  ash  of  the  entire  plant.  When 
the  flax  plant  is  steeped  in  the  ordinary  way  of  preparing  it  for  the  flax 
mill,  much  of  the  saline  matter  is  extracted  by  the  water. 

A  portion  of  this  sleep  water  has  been  examined  by  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
and  the  nature  of  its  saline  constituents  determined.  He  found  the  dry 
solid  extract  obtained  from  it  to  leave,  when  buined,  42  per  cent  of  ash, 
of  which  the  composition  was  as  follows : 

Chloride  of  potassium, ;  9*05 

Sulphate  of  potash, 10*48 

Carbonate  of  potash, 9*05 

'«          soda, 31-43 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina, 7*62 

lime, 6-00 

Carbonate  of  lime, 9*52 

"            magnesia,. • 4*76 

Silica, 13-09 

100-00 
Per  centage  of  ash  in  dry  extract, 42*01 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  as  we 
should  expect,  are  principally  dissolved  out  during  the  process  of  steep- 
ing. We  have  as  yet  no  experiments  which  show  how  much  of  the 
whole  saline  matter  of  the  plant  is  removed  by  the  steep  water. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  all  removed.  The  scutchings  or  outside  por- 
tions taken  off  at  the  flax  mill,  contain  much  mineral  matter,  and  the 
flax  itself — both  the  pure  fibre  and  the  coarser  parts  or  pob^  removed 
from  the  dressing — leaves,  when  burned,  a  considerable  portion  of  ash. 
The  ash  of  dressed  fl^x  and  of  the  fob  analyzed,  gives  the  following 
proportions  : 

Coarser  parts 
Drefted  flax.        or  pob  of  flax. 
Alkaline  salts,  chiefly  common  salt  and 

sulphate  of  soda 8.93  9.58 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a 

little  phosphate  of  lime, 17.89  14. 12 

Carbonate  of  lime, 45.56  51.43 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 6.38  9.24 

Insoluble  silicious  matter, • 21 .24  15.63 

100.00  100.00 

Per  centage  of  ash  in  dry  fibre, 1.29  1.78 
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Suppose  the  flax*steep  water  to  be  returned  to  the  land,  and  even  the 
Bcutchings  also,  the  fibre,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  and  even  as  it  goes 
to  the  market,  would  still  carry  off*  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable 
matter  from  the  soil. 

Special  manure  for  the  Flax  crop. 

The  importance  of  providing  for  the  exhaustion  made  by  the  flax 
crop,  renders  it  important  to  secure  the  manure  that  will  restore  fertility 
to  the  soil.  The  following  recipe  for  supplying  what  is  carried  off*  by 
the  seed  and  stem  of  the  plant  respectively,  as  prepared  by  Prof.  John. 
Bton,  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  as  well  as  useful.  The  substan- 
ces contained  in  100  lbs.  of  seed^  supplied  by  the  following  mixture : 

Bone  dust, 144 

Sulphuric  acid, 72 

216  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  (dry) 36  *' 

'•  soda,        " 6  " 

*^  magnesia, ^•••.  22  *^ 

280  " 

Linseed  leaves  6^  per  cent,  of  ash,  so  that  for  every  100  lbs.  of  lin« 
teed  reaped,  13  lbs.  of  the  above  mixture  require  to  be  added  to  the 
land. 

The  following  mixture  will  supply  what  Ia  contained  in  100  lbs.  of 
the  ash  of  the  stem  of  flax : 

Bone  dust,  •• ••       60 

Sulphuric  acid,.  • •  •  •  •  •       25 

76  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  (dry) 17    *' 

"  soda,        *•    20    " 

**  magnesia 21    ** 

133    •« 

The  dry  stem  of  the  flax  plant  leaves  6  per  cent,  of  ash ;  every  ton 
therefore,  carries  oflf  the  land  112  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter,  to  replace 
which  160  lbs.  of  the  above  mixture  must  be  added.  If  this  be  care- 
fuUy  done,  and  if  that  which  the  seed  carries  oflT  be  also  replaced,  and 
if  the  fermented  scutchings  be  returned  to  the  land,  the  culture  of  flax 
will  cease  to  be  exhausting. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  CONVENTION. 

We  give  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  which  was 
held  at  Syracuse  the  14th  of  September,  after  the  close  of  the  Fair, 
received  from  the  secretary  of  the  convention.  It  will  be  perc^ved 
by  the  proceedings  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  in  relation  to  an  union  of  the 
associations,  and  which  we  are  pleased  to  announce  was  consummated  ; 
and  but  one  association  now  exists,  which  is  to  hold  its  meeting  for 
1850  at  Cincinnati. 

There  wil  be  found  in  the  extracts  which  we  give,  many  valuable 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture,  the  selection  of  fruits  for  cul- 
tivation, which  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  practically  useful  to  the 
fruit  growers  in  this  State. 

The  members  and  delegates  of  this,  the  second  meeting  of  the  N.  A. 
Pomological  Convention,  assembled  at  the  common  council  room  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

Delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  New-York, 
Pensylvania,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Maine,  and 
from  Canada  east  and  west. 

The  collection  of  fruits  was  far  better  than  expected,  from  the  fact  of 
there  being  very  few  this  season,  grown  in  any  of  the  western  or  eastern 
states,  as  compared  with  usual  seasons.  Splendid  collections  of  apples 
were  sent  from  Illinois,  and  fine  collections  of  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes, 
were  presented  by  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  States  and  Ca- 
nada. 

James  Dougall,  of  Canada  West,  called  the  convention  to  order,  and 
nominated  Col.  Benjamin  Hodge,  of  Buffalo,  as  temporary  chairman. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Mr.  M.  B.  Bateham,  of  Ohio, 
was  appointed  temporary  secretary,  who  proceeded  to  read  the  call  of 
the  convention,  from  the  proceedings  of  last  year's  convention,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  seven,  appointed 
to  take  into  copsideration  the  propriety  of  holding  future  Pomological 
Conventions,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  resolution  inquiring  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  calling  future  Pomological  Conventions,  having  had  the 
tame  under  consideration,  make  the  following  report : 
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Whereas^  The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  drawing  together 
this  present  convention,  have  brought  together  an  assemblage  of  men 
and  fruits  which  promises  great  advantage  to  the  public  at  large,  it  is 
thought  best  to  perpetuate  the  same,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  hereafter  an  annual  assemblage  or  conveniion  shall  be 
held  under  the  name  of  "North  American  Pomological  Convention." 

Eaolved,  That  this  convention  shall  be  held  in  the  coming  year  of 
1849,  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  New-York  Stale  Agricultural 
Fair  may  be  held;  to  convene  its  session  the  first  day  succeeding  the* 
closing  of  the  fair;  and  that  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  charge,  and  respectful- 
ly solicited  to  give  due  notice  of  the  time  of  meeting,  by  means  oi  ag- 
ricultural journals  and  cards  of  invitation  to  gentlemen  pomologists  and 
horticultural  societies  throughout  the  Union  and  the  Canada?,  that  they 
HMky  send  delegates,  or  attend,  and  bring  or  send  specimens  of  fruitflf 
for  exhibition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goodsell,  of  Greece,  a  committee  of  five  persons 
\hi8  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  nominate  officers  for,  and  also  to  report 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  convention.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  constituted  that  committee,  viz  : 

N.  Goodsell,  of  Rochester ;  F.  R.  Elliot,  of  Ohio ;  Charles  Downing, 
of  Newburgh ;  A.  Bryant,  of  BuflTalo  ;  J.  P.  W.  Allen,  of  Oswego. 

The  committe  reported  the  following  names  for  officers,  who  were  du- 
ly appointed,  viz : 

President,  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Illinois. 

Vice  PresiderUSf  James  Dougall,  C.  W. ;  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  N. 
t. ;  C.  M.  Hovey,  Mass. ;  M.  B.  Bateham,  Ohio  ;  H.  P.  Byram,  Ky. ; 
Jas.  J.  Mapes,  N.  J. 

Secretaries,  F.  R.  Elliott,  Ohio  ;  B.  Hodge,  N.  Y. 

The  president,  on  taking  the  chair,  expressed  himself  grateful  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  regarded  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  west. 
Seeing  the  venerable  pomologist,  David  Thomas,  present,  he  desired 
that  he  be  invited  to  take  a  seat  with  the  president.  The  invitation  was 
made  and  cordially  tendered  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who  took  a  seat  with  the 
presiding  officer. 
I   The  following  order  of  proceedings  was  adopted  : 

1.  A  committee  consisting  of  Chas.  Downing,  P.  Barry  and  S.B.  Par- 
8ons,  appointed  to  bring  up  varieties  of  fr«jits,  in  order  for  an  expression 
of  members  of  the  convention,  as  to  qualities,  &c. 

2.  That  members  shall  be  desired  to  make  brief  remarks,  and  com- 
port themselves  to  advance  the  rapid  performance  of  the  business  of  the 
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convention,  and  when  otherwise  the  president  shtill  at  once  call  to  ordisr. 

3.  That  when  any  fruit  is  brought  up  and  introduced  by  the  commit* 
tee  as  first,  second  or  third  rate,  if  any  member  of  convention  knows  it 
otherwise,  he  will  so  express  himself,  or  it  will  be  passed  by  conrention, 
linderstandingly,  and  without  remark,  as  introduced  by  the  committee) 

4k  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  examine  fruits  exhibi* 
ted,  report  their  names,  the  names  of  their  exhibitors,  and  when  any 
Pieties  are  exhibited  under  local  names  or  synonyms,  let  it  be  men- 
tioned, in  order  that  the  exhibitor  as  well  as  the  public  be  informed  of 
the  true  names  of  such  vtiriety. 

i.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appoifit^d  to  examine  all  seedlings 
eifaibitcd,  to  judge  of  their  characters,  and  in  such  judgment  to  be 
guided  strictly  by  the  1st  rule  of  the  series  of  pomological  rules,  adopted 
by  the  N.  A.  Convention  of  1848.  When  committee  judge  a  fruit  to  fall 
below  the  standard,  let  them  summon  before  them  the  exhibitor  or  origi- 
nator of  the  fruit,  in  order  that  he  may  be  made  satisfied  by  comparison' 
#ith  others  of  its  unworthiness  to  name  and  introduction. 

A.  That  the  two  last  named  comitiittees  perform  their  duties  before 
tie  morning  sessions,  after  adjournment,  or  during  recess. 

7.  That  the  reports  of  State  committees  be  presented  to  the  secre- 
taries, and  by  them  incorporated  in  the  proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  the  following  persons  to  make  up  the' 
two  remaining  committees  not  provided  for  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee : 

Oil  exaiMnation  of  names — N.  Goodsell,  of  Rochester ;  James  Dougall, 
cf  Canada  West;  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston. 

On  seedlings — A.  Saul,  of  Newburgh ;  J.  J.  Thomas,  ofMacedon; 
rfnd  A.  Bryant,  of  Buffalo. 

Letters  and  reports  from  State  Fruit  Committees  were  handed  in,  and 
ih  accordance  with  the  7th  rule  were  deposited  with  the  secretaries. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then,  after  a  few  ex- 
planatory remarks,  introduced  by  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  of  Albany,  and 
linanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  National  Pomological  Convention,  held  at  Buffalo  in 
September,  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New- York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  composed  of  delegates  from  fifteen  States  and  the  two  Ca- 
nadas,  was  the  first  general  convention  of  such  character  ever  convened 
in  the  United  States ;  and  whereas  that  convention  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  hereafter  an  annual  convocation  of  a  like  character  should 
be  held  under  the  title  of  the  North  American  Pomological  Convention, 
and  that  the  first  meeting  with  that  title  should  be  held  in  the  autumn 
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of  1849,  at  the  place  where  the  great  fair  of  the  New- York  State  Agri- 
cultural Soceitj  was  to  be  held,  and  on  the  day  succeeding  the  close  of 
said  fair ;  therefore  we  consider  this  convention  entitled  by  courtesy  to 
perpetuate  itself ;  but  being  aware  that  a  convention  of  an  analogous 
character  was  held  in  the  city  of  New- York  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and 
also  that  said  convention  organized  itself  into  a  permanent  association, 
under  the  title  of  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  which  is  to 
assemble  in  said  city  of  New- York  on  the  2d  day  of  October  next,  and 
believing  that  the  advancement  of  Pomological  science  as  well  as  tke 
inclination  and  interests  of  Pomologists  throughout  this  continent  will 
be  promoted  by  a  merging  hereafter  of  the  two  apparent  conflicting  aa- 
sociations  into  one  general  organization  for  future  operations ;  therefore^ 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  this  convention,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  designated 
by  its  president,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  the  coming  session  of 
the  American  Congresa  of  Fruit  Growers,  and  confer  with  said  congresa* 
or  a  committee  whom  they  may  select,  in  relation  to  the  merging  of  the 
two  associations,  and  so  far  as  this  convention  is  interested,  the  settling 
of  questions  of  priority  of  organization,  place  of  next  meeting,  and  title 
of  association,  shall  be  left  to  the  committees  whom  the  two  organiza- 
tions may  appoint,  and  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  induce  a  general 
attendance  of  those  interested  wherever  the  joint  committee  determine 
the  next  convention  shall  be  held  ;  but  we  cannot  omit  giving  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  the  cause  of  Pomological  science,  will  be  most  promoted 
and  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  fruit  growers  best  satisfied,  if 
the  next  meeting  should  be  held  at  Cincinnati  or  some  other  western 
city. 

The  president  remarked  that  he  was  sent  here  by  the  fruit  growers 
of  Illinois.  It  was  a  general  feeling  among  them  that  they  could  not 
attend  but  one  convention — they  could  not  do  without  the  eastern  peo- 
ple— they  therefore  wished  to  merge  the  two  conventions,  and  throw 
themselves  upon  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  the  east. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolution  just  introduced  and  adopted  so 
unanimously  by  the  convention,  he  would  appoint  the  following  named 
gentlemen  as  delegates  to  meet  in  conference  with  the  New-York  Con- 
gress of  Fruit  growers : 

Herman  Wendell,  Benjamin  Hodge,  Franklin  R.  Elliott,  Charles 
Downing,  Jas.  J.  Mapes. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  the  president,  J.  A.  Kennicott, 
of  Illinois,  was  added  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  appointed  to  introduce  fruits  for  discussion  by  mem* 
bars  of  the  convention,  then  proceeded  with  their  duties. 
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The  following  Plums  were  decided  to  be  of  first  charaeter:  Smith's 
Orleans,  and  Lawrence's  Favorite ;  of  nearly  first  character,  Lacombe's 
Nonsuch ;  of  second  and  third  character,  for  dessert,  but  both  good  for 
the  kitchen,  Duaae's  Purple  and  Long  Scarlet.  The  following  decis- 
ions were  arrired  at  in  relation  to  Pears,  yiz.:  The  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne  was  decided  to  be  first  rate ;  Beurre  Diel,  nearly  always  first 
rate,  best  on  quince  stocks ;  Passe  Colmar,  by  some  as  of  second  quali- 
ty, by  others  as  the  king  of  pears — by  all,  as  requiring  rich  and  careful 
cultiration  to  attain  perfection.  Fulton,  as  nearly  of  first  quality  by 
most,  by  others  as  second — by  neariy  all  as  hardy,  productive  and  adap- 
ted to  most  localities.  GanselPs  Bergamot,  as  first  rate,  somewhat  va- 
riable ;  a  moderate  or  poor  bearer ;  growth  of  the  tree  short  and  stumpyj 
Duchesse  D'AngouUme,  as  of  second  quality ;  there  was  quite  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  variety ;  taking  its  large  size,  free 
growth  and  great  productiveness  into  sonsideration,  it  was  regarded  by 
many  as  being  well  worthy  of  cultivation ;  by  some  it  was  valued  as 
highly  as  the  Bartlett ;  by  all  considered  worthless  unless  upon  quince 
stocks.  Napoleon,  as  good  second  rate — a  fine  grower  and  good  bearer. 
St.  Ohislain^  fully  of  first  character,  in  nearly  every  locality.  Julienne, 
sometimes  nearly  of  first  character;  very  often  of  second,  and  frequent- 
ly worthless  and  unworthy  of  cultivation — never  good,  unless  ripened 
in  the  house.  Bufium,  considered  as  of  first  character  by  some  mem- 
bers, but  by  most  as  of  second.  Long  Green  considered  by  a  few  as 
nearly  first  rate,  hut  by  nearly  all  as  a  thrifty  grower,  but  of  second 
quality.  Frederick  of  Wurtemburgh,  by  most  present,  as  very  varia- 
ble. Mr.  Hovey  had  seen  it  very  beautiful ;  considered  it  a  variety 
which  he  would  never  wish  to  throw  out  ef  his  collection,  but  it  must 
be  highly  cultivated,  and  the  fruit  thinned  out  on  the  trees.  Hr.  Elliott 
had  produced  very  fine  ones  by  feeding  the  trees  with  bone  dust.  Mr. 
Barry  would  retain  it  in  large  collections  hut  not  in  small  ones. 
Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  voted  second  rate.  Mr.  Barry  considered  it  generally 
first  rate.  Mr.  Hovey  thought  it  would  be  fine  on  a  tree  with  a  few, 
but  otherwise  when  an  excessive  crc^  is  grown.  Beurre  Bosc,  consid- 
ered first  rate  by  alL  Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  it  would  not  do  well 
on  the  quince  unless  double  worked.  Bleeckers'  Meadow,  reported  as 
second  rate.  Mr.  Thomas  thought  it  fifth  rate;  most  considered  it  va- 
rying from  second  to  fifth  rate,  and  some  as  unworthy  of  cultivation. 
Diz,  was  well  known  to  but  few  present ;  those  who  did  know  it,  how- 
ever, considered  it  of  first  character.  Mr.  Barry  said  that  it  would  not 
grow  on  the  quince.  Easter  BeurrS,  reported  as  second  rate.  Mr. 
Hovey,  however,  considered  it  as  first  rate,  when  well  ripened  after 
[Aasembly,  No.  176]  26 
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beings  poptr.j  grown.  Hr.  Barrj  said  that  when  grown  on  pear  stocks 
it  fell  80  far  short  of  attaining  maturity,  that  it  could  not  Bel  ranked  as 
first  rate  ;  on  the  quince,  howeyer,  he  considered  it  one  of  the  best  of 
pears.  He  also  remarked,  that  in  France,  where  k  was^always  growii 
on  the  quince,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  pears  grown^  and  it  was  found 
for  sale  in  the  cafts  during  the(  whole  winter,  large  and  fine.  Dr* 
Wendell  considered  it  unworthy  of  eultitatien  when  grown  on  peiff 
roots*  Col.  Hodge  had  cultivated  it  for  eight  years  past,  and  had  found 
it  gritty  and  very  difficult  to  ripen,  he  had  therefore  ceased  cuUivatiag 
it,  notwithstanding  it  was  a  good  bearer. 

Afplbs. — The  following  decisions  were  arrived  at  in  relation  to 
Apples : 

The  Roxbury  Russet  was  considered  first  rate  by  all  present.  The 
Hawthomden,  as  second  rate  for  dessert,  but  valuable  as  a  kitchen 
fruit;  and  also  very  productive.  Maiden's  Blush,  reported  as 
second  rate ;  considered  by  some  as  valuable  from  its  productive 
habit,  having  borne  this  year  when  scarcely  any  other  had  done  so. 
Autumn  Swaar  was  introduced  for  information;  Mr.  Goodsell  had 
known  it  many  years,  but  considered  it  second  rate.  The  Rambo 
Apple — Dr.  Eennicott  said  it  was  considered  the  apple  for  fall  and 
early  winter  use  in  Illinois;  Mr.  Bateham  said  that  it  was  valued 
more  highly  than  any  other  apple  in  Ohio.  Rawles  Janette — the  pres- 
ident of  the  convention  said  that  this  apple  was  highly  valued  in 
middle  Illinois  ;  it  succeeds  well  there,  and  from  its  habit  of  late  bloom- 
ing it  escaped  the  spring  frosts.  Mr.  Byram,  of  Kentucky,  stated  that 
it  was  the  standard  fruit  in  his  state,  and  in  consequence  of  its  esca- 
ping the  injuries  from  frost  on  account  of  its  late  blooming,  it  was  often 
the  only  apple  they  had.  It  was  very  productive,  bearing  every  year, 
and  often  was  kept  until  August.  Mr.  Bateham  considered  it  a  valua- 
ble variety,  for  vark>us  reasons,  particularly  on  account  of  its  being  i 
good  keeper. 

The  committee  en  seedlings  presented  their  report. 

APPLES. 

1st.  Fink^B  Seedling. — Of  the  report  of  the  Ohio  fruit  conventioh ; 
specimens  presented  of  1848  and  '49 ;  second  rate  in  flavor,  and  froiii 
examination  of  specimens,  valuable  only  for  remaining  juicy  and  keep* 
itij^  remarkably. 

Sd.  Heickes  Sweet, — Of  Ohio  fruit  convention ;  about  third  rate  ai^ 
atid  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

3d.  Summer  Russet. — From  Parsons  k  Co.,  Flushing ;  size,  beloTl^ 
ihedium ;  form,  roundish  conical ;  color,  yellow,  partly  russeted.    A 
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pleasant,  rather  Bweet,  and  of  a  moderately  rieh^  spicy  flaror ;  wordiy 
the  attention  of  pomologists. 

PEACHES. 

Seedling  Cling. — From  W.  G.  Verplanck,  Geneva.  Large,  beautiful 
yellow  peachy  of  medium  quality.  The  committee  do  not  consider  it 
worthy  of  general  introduction. 

Seedling — From  Bfr.  Taylor,  Amherstburgh,  C.  W.  Color,  red, 
white  flushed ;  free  stone,  medium  size,  melting,  of  good  quality ;  but 
having  been  kept  several  days,  could  not  decide  on  its  value. 

PLUMS. 

Dorr's  Seedling. — From  Albany  ;  a  very  productive,  new  sort ;  the 
specimens  imperfect ;  but  the  committee  were  favorably  impressed  with 
its  value. 

Col.  Young's  Sudling  Egg. — An  improvement  in  flavor  on  the  White 
Hagnum  Bonum,  smaller  in  size.  The  committee  can  only  commend 
it  to  further  examination. 

Denmston*s  Yellow  Seedling. — Mottled  seedling,  and  pear  shaped, 
red  ;  were  in  such  an  imperfect  state  that  the  sommittee  could  not  de- 
cide  on  the  quality. 

Madison. — Rather  below  medium ;  yellowish  green  ;  broadly  blotched 
with  reddish  brown ;  rich,  sweet  and  excellent;  well  worthy  of  public 
notice.     (This  variety  was  not  entirely  ripe.) 

PEARS. 

From  Flushing,  L.  1. ;  closely  resembling  Bufium  in  appearance  and 
flavor,  if  not  identical. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  must  remark,  in  justice  to  themselves 
and  to  the  fruits  presented  to  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  satis- 
factorily on  the  character  of  a  new  variety,  from  a  single  examination ; 
especially  if  immature  or  partly  decayed,  or  injured  by  long  carriage, 
and  therefore  the  committee  would  net  wish  these  repoets  to  be  i egi^d- 
ed  as  more  than  paitly  conjectural. 

Many  of  the  membets  in  incidental  convention  havinf  signified  their 
kilMtion  not  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  the  convention  another  day^ 
owing)  ID  many  casea^  to  fatigue  in  attendance  on  the  State  Agricuku- 
ni  Vm ; 

Mr.  Hbvej  moved  that  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention, 
together  with  State  fruit  reports,  letters,  &c.,  be  prepared  and  publieli* 
ei  by  the  ieoretary,  ander  the  sapertntendence  of  the  other  officers. 
Ptesed. 
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After  ihe  uroal  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officers,  &c.,  the 
conYention  adjourned  to  meet  in  accordance  with  the  rule  adopted  in 
the  resolution  of  Dr.  Herman  Wendall,  viz  :  to  meet  at  such  time  and 
place  as  should  be  designated  by  the  committee. 

The  following  description  of  a  very  valuable,  new  seedling  pear, 
was  received  from  Professor  J.  P.  Kirtland  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  KIRTLAND  PEAR. 

•TRilNTlIS. 

SeedUng  Seckd, 
Kirtland  Seedling, 

Size,  medium ;  ihe  circumference  six  and  a  half  inches ;  length,  ib- 
eluding  stem,  two  and  a  half;  form,  globular  ovate;  exterior  color, 
rich  crimson  russet,  varying  to  a  dull  green ;  texture,  fine,  melting, 
juicy  and  rich ;  color  of  flesh,  white  ;  flavor,  aromatic,  sweet,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  delicious ;  seeds,  unusually  full,  short  and  blackbh  ; 
stem,  six-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  thick  and  somewhat  curved ; 
eye,  small,  moderately  deep,  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx  short, 
reflexed  and  persistent ;  season,  September ;  color  of  wood  and  growth, 
the  wood  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  the 
tree  resembles  a  thrifty  white  Doyenn6. 

Remarks. — In  the  close  of  the  year  1819, 1  furnished  my  brother,  VL 
T.  Kirtland,  with  a  few  seeds  of  the  Seckel  pear,  grown  in  the  State 
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of  Connecticut  From  these  he  raised  sereral  trees  on  his  farm,  in 
Poland,  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  one  of  which  he  gave  me  in  the  year 
1825,  and  which  produced  the  fruit  exhibited  at  the  New-York  State 
Fair,  last  autumn,  at  Buffalo,  and  noticed  in  yoL  riii,  pages  108  and 
109,  of  Transactions  of  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  no 
DOTelty  in  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  but  is  well  known  by  erery  cultirator 
of  fruit,  and  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  rarieties.  In  hardiness 
and  productiveness  it  far  excels  the  parent  Seckel,  and  in  point  of  flayor 
is  esteemed  as  superior  by  many  people.  The  name  attached  to  it  has 
designated  it  for  years,  and  was  applied  by  the  public  as  a  compliment 
to  the  originator  of  the  seedling,  Henry  T.  Kirtland. 

Valuable  reports  were  made  by  J.  A.  Kennicott,  of  Illinois ;  Dr. 
Herman  Wendell,  of  Albany ;  W.  R  Coppock,  of  Buffalo ;  J.  W. 
Bailey,  of  Platuburgh ;  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleyeland,  Ohio ;  F.  K.  Phcsnix, 
of  Wisconsin  ;  J.  C.^Holmes,  of  Michigan ;  C.  Goodrich,  of  Vermont ; 
which  are  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conyention,  and 
which  we  regret  being  unable  to  publish  at  length.  These  reports 
contain  many  valuable  and  important  suggestions  as  well  as  facts  ia 
relation  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  different  sections  of  our  conn- 
try,  that  must  prove  of  great  practical  value  to  pomologists.  It  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  that  so  much  interest  has  been  excited  on  the 
subject  of  fruit  culture,  and  the  enlisting  of  so  many  intelligent  minds 
throughout  our  country  on  this  subject  will  lead  eventually  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  valuable  and  choice  fruits  of  the  different  varieties,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  worthless  from  our  nurseries,  as  well  as  from  our  or^ 
ehards  and  gardens. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

F.  R.  ELUOTTy  Cleveland. 


In  preparing  some  few  remarks  upon  the  culture  of  fruit  in  Ohio,  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  I  will  furnish  statistics  of  the  number  of  trees 
and  varieties  of  fruits  in  cultivation,  or  the  amount  of  bushels  produced, 
but  that  I  will  glance  at  some  of  the  leading  features  of  a  production 
which  at  no  distant  day  promises  to  make  no  small  item  in  summing  up 
the  resources  of  a  State  already  reputed  for  her  agricultural  wealth. 
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hi  Hamflton  county,  the  eouth-westem  portion  of  the  Stste,  and  in 
which  is  located  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  we  find  a  greater  amount  of 
acres,  comparatively,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  than  in  that  of  any 
lOther  county,  and  simply  because  of  the  immediate  and  permment 
fioarket.  The  wealth,  produced  from  other  sources  than  those  of  hoHi- 
eultural  pursuits,  and,  jrfaced  in  hands  of  persons  whose  natural  tastes 
inclined  thereto,  has  been  the  means  of  many  valuable  experiments  be- 
ing tried,  especially  in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  of  the  introdnetion 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  many  reputed  new  and  valuable  fruits,  la 
the  culture  of  the  strawberry,  so  far  as  regards  extent  of  aere6,«9d 
quantity  of  bushels  produced,  there  is  probably  no  eection  in  the  world 
that  can  vie  with  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati.  The  variety  for  market  is 
however  con^fined  to  one  or  '  two  sorts.  Cultivators  preferring  to  plant 
^heir  grounds  with  such  as  ^e  known  to  be  productive,  rather  than 
Tenture  upon  the  "  pufis"  of  self-interested  originators  of  new  kinds, 
and  therefore  while  among  the  anHiteur  gentlemen's  gardens  almost 
every  new  variety  may  be  found,  the  stranger  visiting  the  "  city  mar- 
kets" vrould  judge  that  county  behind  the  age  in  the  culture  of  fruit. 
While  however  Cincinnati  market  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  quantity 
of  strawberries  sold  there,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  other  sections 
are  deficient  in  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  for  such  is  the 
spirit  of  our  people  that  hardly  a  poor  family  throughout  the  smaller 
country  towns  but  what  id  now  supplied  with  a  '*  small  patch"  of  straw- 
berries, in  place  of  going,  as  was  the  case  but  a  few  years  since  into 
the  fields  to  glean  a  pint  in  a  day.  The  suburbs  of  all  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  also,  as  Dayton,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  Chillicotbe,  Springs 
field,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Ravenna,  &c.  &c.,  all 
over  the  State  have  ample  fields  of  this  fruit  to  render  it  always  procur- 
able in  the  markets  at  a  fair  price.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  State 
these  fields  will  be  greatly  added  to  within  a  few  years,  inasriiuch  as  the 
traverse  of  the  State  by  railroads  will  render  transportation  easy,  and 
therefore  cause  the  season  to  last  longer  by  about  two  weeks. 

In  originating  of  new  varieties,  Ohio  has  perhaps  performed  thus  far 
her  share ;  but  whether  those  introduced  now  as  of  exceeding  value, 
shall  be  proved  and  noted  in  like  manner  ten  years  hence,  remains  to 
be  seen.  Mr.  Burr  has  done  most  in  production  of  new  varieties,  and 
has  certainly  grown  some  very  handsome  berries,  but  they  remain,  as  I 
think,  yet  untested  for  the  million.  For  so  writing  I  presume  I  shall 
be  stigmatized  as  heretofore  I  have  been,  as  being  "  incredulous  be- 
'yond  reason,"  but  I  have  learned  that  it  is  sufiicient  time  to  award  full 
pr&ise,  when  there  is  no  question  to  be  raised  of  its  sincerity. 
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The  Grape. — This  fruit,  although  more  exieQsively  eultiyattd  about 
■the  hills  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  and  along  the  south-eastern  bor- 
ders, is  nevertheless  to  be  met  in  considerable  abundance  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  Isabella  and  Catawba  varieties  are  hardy  every- 
where, and  osay  be  ripened  perfectly i.  Of  the  Isabella  there  are  several 
'large  vineyards  out  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  '*  vine  region,''  aikl 
it  is  fouad  equally  productive  and  profitable  hy  the  man  living  fifty 
miles  from  any  principal  market^  as  by  him  who  grows  his  grapes  and 
makes  his  wine  where  land  is  valued  ait  one  hundred  instead  of  five 
"dollars  an  acre.  The  country  growers,  I  have  found,  however,  are  not 
Ifenerally  well  skilled  in  preparing  their  wine,  and  while  it  commands 
a  good  price  in  their  neighborhoods,  would  not  perhaps  side  by  side 
with  an  article  made  by  those  who  have  better  facilities  command 
«qual  price.  The  difference  I  think,  however,  would  not  equal  that  of 
the  extra  cost  of  land,  labor,  fee.,  9cc,  The  north-western  portion  of 
Ohio  being  much  of  it  a  limestone  soil,  or  having  such  a  foundation, 
has,  wherever  tried,  been  found  to  produce  grapes  of  the  best  quality, 
and  thus  far  without  any  predisposition  to  mildew  or  other  disease. 
Were  a  man  desirous  of  engaging  in  ihe  culture  of  the  grape  for  wine, 
methinks  he  would  find  his  account  rather  in  some  sections  of  the  north- 
western borders  than  in  those  of  the  south-western. 

In  production  of  new  varieties  Ohio  cannot,  I  think,  claim  any  of  es- 
pecial note,  saving  that  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Longworth,  as  the 
^*  Ohio  "  or  **  Segar  Box,"  a  variety  desirable  for  the  amateur's  garden, 
but  not  for  the  man  of  every^day  life.  Numerous  seedlings  are  yearly 
brought  out,  but  I  have  met  none  as  yet  that  would  iicar  comparison 
with  Catawba. 

The  Pear. — The  culture,  of  this  fruit  is  comparatively  unknown  in 
many  sections  of  our  State.  As  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
really  good  pears  have  become  known  and  trees  ofi%red  for  sale  by  our 
best  nurserymen,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  the  reply  made  by  men  who 
never  having  eaten  aught  but  those  of  austere  character,  "  that  pears  are 
good  for  nothing  to  eat."  In  the  cities  and  large  towns  the  wealth  and 
taste  of  amateurs,  acquired  by  travel,  has  introduced  many  varieties. 
From  some  cause,  not  yet  settled  by  horticultural  writers,  the  trees  have 
not  succeeded  well  in  most  sections  of  Ohio.  Southern  cultivators  at- 
tribute it  to  sun  blight  or  frozen  sap  blight,  causes  similar  and  produ- 
cing like  results  ;  the  first  produced  in  mid-summer,  and  when  the  tree 
is  apparently  in  full  vigor  ;  the  second  produced  by  a  clear  hot  sun  suc- 
ceeding an  extreme  cold  night  in  winter.  From  this  fact  of  the  pear 
trees  dying  out  ere  they  become  productive,  arises  another  cause  toward 
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ezplaininf  the  limited  extent  they  are  planted.  Gknttemen  of  ample 
means,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  culture,  have  attemped 
their  growth  in  sections  of  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  State,  but 
with  so  little  success  that  they  are  mostly  unwilling  to  advise  the  mao 
of  small  means  to  plant  them.  The  practice  of  dwarfing  them  upon 
the  quince  has  been  found  of  no  material  benefit  as  a  measure  of  health 
and  longevity.  With  these  discouragements  however,  there  are  yet 
found  in  gardens  of  amateurs  at  the  south,  many  of  tl|e  most  choice  va- 
rieties in  annual  bearing.  The  Seckel  is  abundant  in  most  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  southern  and  central  towns,  and  is  almost  the  only  pear 
brought  to  the  markets  to  any  extent. 

In  northern  Ohio  the  pear  succeeds  admirably,  and  so  also  in  north- 
western and  the  south-eastern  portions.  Trees  introduced  from  the  east  to 
Trumbull  county  over  25  years  since,  are  in  full  vigor  and  productive- 
ness,  and  while  we  notice  this,  let  us  remark  that  their  trees  were 
brought  from  a  nursery  in  New-Jersey,  and  where  they  were  groum 
slowly  while  young,  but  that  trees  from  nurseries  of  later  days  have  not 
succeeded  as  well.  That  in  all  parts  of  the  State  seedling  pear  trees 
of  large  size  are  found,  showing  that  it  is  not  the  climate  or  soil,  but 
some  farther  cause  that  leads  to  the  result  so  fatal. 

"Around  Cleveland  the  pear  succeeds  admirably,  and  such  has  beea 
the  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  fruit  growing  in  this  section  within 
a  few  past  years,  that  we  have  over  400  varieties  of  the  pear  named 
and  under  cultivation  at  this  time. 

In  production  of  new  varieties  of  the  pear  it  maybe  teen  by  referring 
to  authors  that  Ohio  claims  some  reputed  valuable  kinds.  That  they 
are  more  so  than  many  others  cannot  be  presumed,  nor  can  it  be  imag* 
ined  that  they  will  endure  the  culture  of  the  south  any  better  than  those 
already  tried.  Without  making  it  a  matter  of  many  words,  I  will  give 
my  views  of  the  cause  of  the  non-success  in  growing  the  pear  in  south- 
ern latitudes  where  the  soil  is  extremely  rich.  It  is  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  may  be  represented  in  an  animal,  and  that  is,  over  feeding 
while  young,  tending  to  excite  and  enervate  the  constitution,  and  if  con- 
tinued, to  cause  early  maturity  or  more  probably  some  disease  result- 
ing in  death.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  pear  trees,  they  are  first 
procured  from  a  nursery  where  it  has  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  cause  rapid  growth,  by  liberal  dressings  of  his  land,  and  thus 
early  fit  his  trees  for  market,  they  are  provided  therefore  at  first  start 
with  sickly  constitutions,  are  removed,  and  if  not  left  to  die  of  starva* 
tion  and  change  in  hands  of  raw  cultivators,  are  again  excited  and  forc- 
ed on  until  every  portion  of  the  tree  is  enervated  and  predisposed  to  dia- 
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ease  which  shows  itself  at  the  first  exposure.  That  this  is  the 
reason,  I  cite  all  the  slow  healthy  growing  Seckel  trees,  all  the  natural 
seedlings,  that  were  first  started  in  fence  corners  and  left  while  young 
to  grow  inch  hy  inch  in  the  grass  from  year  to  year,  to  appear  and  hear 
testimony.  One  other  cause  perhaps  equally  fatal  to  pear  trees  is  wantof 
drainage.  Some  cultivators  so  plant  that  their  trees  grow  finely  two  or 
three  years,  when  the  roots  reaching  a  stratum  where  water  stands  most 
of  the  time,  canker  or  gangrene  is  at  first  produced,  and  in  two  seasons 
more  at  farthest  death  ensues. 

The  culture  of  the  cherry  has  been  attended  in  many  sections  of 
Ohio  with  results  similar  to  that  of  the  pear,  notwithstanding  which  there 
are  many  fine  orchards  of  this  fruit  scattered  about  the  Stale ;  the  most, 
probably  on  the  lake  shore  borders.  As  a  market  fruit  it  is  undoubt- 
edly profitable.  As  a  healthy,  long*Iiyed  tree,  there  are  eridences 
snfiicient  to  prove  that  nothing  is  wanting  in  the  soil,  nor  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remove  "  outer  cuticles"  or  "  gash"  them,  in  northern  Ohio. 
An  orchard  of  this  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  has  produced 
some  nine  hundred  dollars  income  in  a  single  year  to  the  owner. 
Twenty  miles  from  Cleveland  there  are  numerous  large  healthy  maz- 
sards,  that  annually  produce  abundantly,  and  snch  is  the  demand  for 
dried  cherries  that  the  owners  make  a  double  profit  by  drying  the  flesh 
and  disposing  of  the  pits  to  nurserymen ;  thus  makiig  some  single 
trees  return  them  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  annually.  A  pretty  good 
return  for  mazzard  cherries. 

The  peach,  while  it  has  been  pretty  extensively  planted  for  market 
produce,  has  nevertheless  had  so  little  thought  bestowed  upon  the  vari* 
eties  that  now  when  many  of  the  orchards  should  be  producing  abun- 
dantly, they  are  found  to  fail  almost  entirely.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
new  native  varieties,  under  name,  have  been  produced  under  a  warm 
son,  but  in  a  poor,  sterile  soil,  and  even  in  such  soil  the  growth  is 
very  rapid.  The  same  varieties  propagated  and  grown  upon  the 
rich  soils  of  many  sections  of  southern  Ohio,  combined  with  her  clear 
burning  suns,  are  increased  beyond  measure  in  vigor,  and  rendered  in 
a  measure  diseased  or  enervated,  and  blossom  buds  are  so  swollen  and 
over  gorged  with  nutriment,  as  to  produce  debility,  rather  than  health, 
rendering  them  subject  to  be  fatally  acted  upon  by  the  slightest  changes 
of  weather.  The  result  is  that  cultivators  are  falling  into  the  belief  that 
natural  seedlings  are  more  hardy  and  productive  than  budded  varieties, 
when,  as  I  think,  they  should  select  such  valuable  budded  kinds  as  are 
of  naturally  slow  growth,  making  wood  of  close  firm  texture,  rather 
than  those  which  make  long  jointed,  coarse,  spongy  wood. 
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As  a  matter  of  profit,  good  varieties  of  budded  peaches  are  wortji 
in  almost  all  markets  la  Ohio,  from  twelve  shilliags  to  two  dollars  per 
bushel  as  an  average  price.  In  many  sections  considerable  attentiofi 
is  paid  to  drying  the  fruit,  of  which  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  e^ 
tern  and  western  States  annually. 

Plums,  from  the  abundant  populauon  of  Germans  in  Ohio,  are  founfl 
in  all  sections,  and  the  tree  apparently  thrives  well.  Some  seaspivi 
bowever,  it  has  shown  evidence  of  leaf  blight,  but  that  may  be  pre8,u;n- 
ed  will  pass  away.  Not  so,  however,  an  insect  called  curculio,  which 
punctures  the  fruit  for  depositing  its  progeny,  and  from  which  results 
are  fatal  in  almost  all  sections  to  profitable  crops  of  fruit.  When  th^e 
fruit  can  be  obtained,  it  will  command  at  most  of  the  lake  shore  ports 
from  five  to  eight  dollars  a  bushel.  A  few  years  since  dried  plums 
were  a  source  of  income  to  many  Dutch  farmers,  but  late  years  the 
curculio  has  absorbed  that  income,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  ways  without 
regard  to  numerous  preventives  used  as  remedies. 

The  apple  is  the  main  fruit  planted  by  the  country  farmer,  as  well  ^s 
by  the  man  who  is  looking  forward  to  profits  from' an  orchard,  and  in  all 
sections  of  Ohio  apple  orchards  may  be  found,  and  found  also,  whep 
any  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  trees,  in  a  healthy  state.  In 
early  days,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  the  apple  orchards 
were  all  planted  with  seedling  trees.  Many  of  them  with  trees  grown 
from  the  seeds  of  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  on  ether 
well-known  varieties  of  apples  in  New  England  states. 

These  seedlings  have  produced  many  fine  and  valuable  fruits,  in 
some  cases  closely  resembling  the  parent  fruit,  in  other  instances  there 
Jhas  been  return  to  an  almost  wildling.  As  a  whole  the  orchards  of 
seedlings  have,  however,  been  productive  only  of  poor  fruits,  and  this 
.80  generally  acknowledged  that,  as  wealth  came  to  the  proprietor  in 
return  for  his  toil,  he  has  either  planted  new  orchards  or  had  his  old 
one  engrafted.  As  a  market  fruit  and  source  of  profit,  nothing  requir- 
ing so  little  care,  will  produce  so  great  return,  and  so  well  is  this  known 
that  many  sections  are  becoming  more  a  fruit  or  apple  growing  country 
than  of  repute  in  growth  of  any  other  product. 

Upon  the  Ohio  river,  large  orchards  are  annually  planted  with  a  view 
to  the  supply  of  the  southern  trade,  and  as  yet  the  demand  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  supply.  One  point,  however,  among  the  grow- 
ers there,  I  think  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  quality  of  long 
keeping  frgit.  So  difiicult  has  it  been  to  procure  a  well  known  fruit, 
and  a  long  keeper  at  the  north,  to  resist  decay  ere  the  spring  months, 
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that  in  some  cases  anything  that  possessed  qualities  of  keeping  sound 
until  June  would  be  propagated  without  regard  to  its  eating  qualities  as 
regards  flaror. 

The  fact  that  most  of  our  northern  originating  apples  reputed  for 
keeping,  prove  onlj  fall  or  at  most  early  winter  fruits,  when  grown  in 
southern  Ohio,  has  had  a  tendency  to  cause  the  grower  of  that  section 
to  secure  those  known  as  long  keepers  in  his  own  section  even  if  they 
were  not  of  good  quality.  The  same  fact  has  also  had  a  tendency  to 
create  doubt  of  the  judgment  of  an  eastern  man,  when  advising  for 
culture  such  fruits  as  are  universally  thrown  aside  by  most  cultivators 
in  that  section,  and  thrown  aside  not  from  doubt  of  their  success,  but 
from  knowledge  of  experience  that  what  may  be  a  long  keeper  in 
Bochester  or  Boston,  will  be  a  December  or  January  fruit  at  Marietta  or 
Portsmouth.  The  market  demand  for  good  apples  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  is  now  such  that  cultivators  do  not  hesitate  to  plant  out  trees, 
knowing  that  if  they  grow  a  surplus  it  will  readily  meet  sale.  Profit  is 
also. an  inducement  to  the  same,  it  being  now  well  known  that  an  acre 
of  orchard  will  produce  more  net  income  than  two  acres  of  wheat  or 
corn ;  this  is  especially  so  in  northern  and  southern  Ohio,  where  there 
are  ready  facilities  to  market.  In  one  instance  a  man  but  a  few  miles 
from  Cleveland,  has  sold  $500  worth  of  apples  from  an  orchard  of  two 
acres,  in  one  year.  In  another,  a  common  farmer,  having  somewhere 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  receives  more  return  from  his  orchard 
of  about  two  hundred  apple  trees  than  for  all  other  parts  of  his  farm. 
The  settlement  of  Germans  at  Zoar,  have  disposed,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  (I  once  had  a  statement,  but  have  lost  it,)  in  one  season 
of  apples  to  the  amount  of  $1,200  dollars,  and  nine  hundred  barrels  of 
cider,  beside  drying  some  fifteen  hundred  bushels.  Similar  amounts 
are  doubtless  the  receipts  of  farmers  and  fruit  cultivators  in  almost  all 
towns  throughout  the  State,  evidencing  that  Ohio  can  certainly  claim 
to  be  a  fruit  growing  State. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SALT  AT  STATE  WORKS— MAUL 
DEPOSITS,  &c. 

Bt  £.  Muii^M. 

December  29th,  1849. 

I  but  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  pmblic  salines  of  On* 
ondaga,  having  for  many  years  past  frequently  visited  them,  mak- 
ing extensive  and  minute  surveys  of  that  district,  and  connecting 
these  examinations  with  researches  in  other  sections  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  and  of  the  district  of  territoiy  west  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada* 

More  than  five  millions  of  bushels  of  salt  have  been  made  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  has  been  sold  as  low  as  seven  cents  and  six  mills  per 
bushel.  About  forty  gallons  of  brine  make  a  bushel  of  salt,  and  one 
cord  of  wood  is  required  for  the  evaporation  of  brine  for  forty  bushels* 
The  quantity  of  wood  used  daily  at  these  salines  during  the  season  for 
making  salt  is  equal  to  eight  hundred  cords.  This  great  consumption 
of  fuel  has  therefore  had  the  effect  of  clearing  an  extensive  district  of 
woodland,  and  bringing  it  into  cultivation. 

Mr.  Gere,  State  Superintendent,  stated  to  me  when  recently  at  these 
salines  that  the  average  price  of  salt  per  barrel,  for  the  season,  was 
about  75  cts.,  the  highest  price,  87^,  the  lowest  6i  cts. 

To  evaporate  the  brine  for  five  millions  of  bushels  of  salt, 
(the  quantity  made  the  last  year,)  would  require  125,000 
cords  of  woods,  which  at  $2.50  per  cord,  would  cost,. . .     $312,500 

One  million  of  barrels  are  required  for  packing,  which  at 
25  cts.  each  is.. 250,000 

The  laborers*  wages  for  boiling  5,000,000  bushels,  at  $1,75 
per  hundred,  is • 87,500 

The  State  duty  of  1  ct.  per  bushel,  is 50,000 

$700,000 
1,000,000  barrels  of  salt,  at  75  cts.  per  barrel,  (this  being 
the  average  price  of  the  season,)  is 750,000 

Thus  it  appears  from  a  receipt  of  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars from  sales  for  the  year,  that  the  farmers,  for  the  wood ;  the  coopers. 
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for  the  barrels  ;  the  laborers  for  the  boiling,  and  the  State  for  the  duty, 
•are  paid  $700,000;  leaving  but  $50,000  per  annum  as  the  product  of 
the  sah'nes  to  the  manufacturer,  out  of  which  is  to  be  paid  the  expense 
of  kettles,  buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

This  yiew  of  the  business  presents  facts  that  are  instructive ;  for  it 
is  the  farming  interest  of  a  large 'district  around,  that  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  bj  the  sale  of  the  wood,  the  timber  for  the  barrels,  and  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  feed  the  workmen. 

It  will  be  seen  bj  the  following  estimate,  taken  from  Mr.  Gere's  let- 
ter, that  the  manufacture  of  solar  salt  is  the  most  productive.  There 
are  60  vats  to  the  acre  and  60  bushels  to  the  vat,  producing  3,000 
bushels,  (or  600  bbls.,)  which,  at  the  average  price  of  9s.  9d.  per  barrel, 
is  $731.25. 

Interest  on  cost  of  vats,  at  $1,500  per  acre,  at  7  per  cent,  is    $105  00 
Estimated  expense  of  labor,  &c.,  &c.,  at  4  cts.  per  bushel,  on 

3,000  bushels,  is 120  00 

State  duty  of  1  cent  per  bushel, 30  00 

600  barrels  for  packing  at  25  cts,  per  barrel, 150  00 

$405  00 

Leaving  for  profit  per  acre, • $326  25 

Or  $106.75  on  every  1,000  bushels  of  salt. 

In  the  evaporation  of  brine  by  the  heat  of  fire,  much  salt  is  vitrified, 
by  adhering  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  iron  kettles  in  which  the 
fine  salt  is  made.  This  vitrified  salt  it  as  valuable  to  farmers  for  salting 
cattle  in  pastures,  as  the  best  solar  salt ;  in  fact,  it  has  an  advantage  over 
it,  for  when  thrown  into  pastures  it  is  more  durable,  not  dissolving  by 
rains.    This  salt  caking  is  also  valuable  used  as  manure. 

When  I  visited  the  salines  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 1  obtained  a  lump 
of  the  salt  cake,  which  had  been  thrown  away  by  the  workmen, 
brought  it  with  me  to  the  city  of  New-Tork,  and  gave  it  to  Messrs. 
Boorman,  Johnston  5c  Co.,  who  were  at  that  time  interested  in  the  soda 
ash  works  on  the  Passaie  river,  near  Newark,  New  Jersey.  They 
caused  an  analysis  to  be  made  at  the  works,  and  this  specimen  was 
found  to  contain  ninety^eight  per  cent,  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium ;  a 
greater  proportion  of  pure  salt  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  salt  in  our 
market.  The  ordinary  salt  cake  doubtless  would  be  less  rich  than  this 
sample. 

Some  few  years  since,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  saline  district  at  Lock* 
pit,  40  miles  west  of  S3'racuse,  to  the  depth  of  400  feet,  and  brine 
testing  100^  by  the  salometer,  was  obtained.    About  twenty  gallons  of 
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this  brine  prodace^  one  bushel  (or  fifty-six  lbs.)  of  salt.  It  is  of  ea^ 
evaporatioQ  and  of  rapid  crystalization,  but,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  it  is  deliquescent,  and  in  warmv 
damp  weather  dissolves.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  found  valua* 
Ue  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  can  be  afforded  for  4  cts.  per  basheL 
When  the  second  vein  of  water  was  reached  in  sinking  this^  well  of 
shaft,  the  commingling  of  the  water  from  the  two  veins  caused  a  rapid 
crystallization  of  sulphate  of  lime,  in  eight  sided  flattened  prisms,  per^ 
fectly  transparent ;  and  so  abundant  was  this  formation  that  the  pumps 
were  choked  by  the  rapid  accumulation.  I  calcined  some  of  these  cty^ 
tals,  and  found  their  structure  was  of  the  most  minute  lamincB^  and 
that  by  calcination  they  became  opaque.  This  well  at  times  overflowed 
and  had  periods  of  blowing  or  roaring,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hydro- 
gen gas. 

At  the  deep  boring  at  Montezuma,  (604  feet,)  bnne  was  obtained  of 
the  dame  specific  gravity  as  that  of  the  Lockpit  well,  and  containing 
the  same  properties.  When  the  greatest  depth  wms  reached,  the  bnne 
rose  to  and  overdo we^d  theBurface  for  a  great  distance  and  rapidly  crjra- 
talized  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 

Drainage  of  the  lowlands  west  of  TJtica^  Marl,  ^c. 

I  have  examined  an  extensive  level  district  of  country  lying  west  cf 
Utica,  where  thousands  of  acres,  containing  the  best  soil,  is  flooded  or 
saturated  with  water,  which  could  be  easily  drained  into  Lake  Ontario 
by  deepening  the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake  and  portions  of  the  beds  of 
the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers^  The  expense  would  be  but  nrifting,^ 
compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  secured,  and  the  product  of  the  land 
thus  reclaimed,  would  in  a  single  year  repay  the  whole  expense ;  in 
addition  to  bringing  a  large  district  into  cultivation,  that  region  of  coun- 
try would  be  rendered  more  healthy  and  the  roads  made  drier  and 
better. 

White  marl  and  black  alluvial  earth  are  abundant  'm  this  level  dis^ 
tPiet  and  near  the  Erie  canal.  These  earths  are  suffieie»t  in  quantity 
and  quality,  to  enrich  every  acre  of  poor  land  in  the  Stftte,  and  can  be 
transported  to  the  8lioTe»  of  Long  Island  for  two  dollars  pef  ton,  JL 
Um  of  this  earth  or  of  the  marl,  is  probably  a»  valuable  for  manure  a» 
ft  ton  of  leached  ashes,  and  equal  to  about  three  New  York  carmeft*» 
loads.  Leached  ashes  cost  the  Long  Island  farmers  about  one  dolknr 
Mid  fifty  cents  per  carman's  load^  delivered  on  the  shore*  of  that  island* 
The  importance  of  improvement  to  secure  these  substances  so  abundant 
ilnd  80  convenient  for  transportation  to  market,  must  be  obvious,  aad 
should  lead  to  vigorous  eflfbrts  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  work. 
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Returns  from  several  towns  are  given,  which  furnish  a  statement  of 
the  various  agricultural  productions,  the  expense  of  cultivation,  the  value 
of  the  products,  and  the  profits  to  the  farmer.  ,  There  are  also,  gene- 
ral statements  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  counties  of  Schoha- 
rie, Oswegd  and  Yates.  These  are  valuable  statements,  and  an 
examination  of  them,  in  connection  with  thosa  given  in  our  last  volume 
of  Transactions,  from  Seneca  county,  must  satisfy  every  one,  of  the 
great  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  State  at  large,  of  having  annually  a  return  made  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  products  of  the  State. 

This  might  very  easily  and  satisfactorily  be  performed,  by  making  it 
the  duty  of  the  assessors  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  annual  list  of 
taxable  property,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured productions  of  the  town  or  district,  and  articles  of  household 
manufacture,  with  the  number  of  animals,  &c.,  to  be  returned  to  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  State 
department,  or  to  the  Society.  The  Legislature  would  thus  be  furnished 
annually  with  reliable  data,  and  prepared  for  any  required  action  to 
advance  the  great  producing  interests  of  the  State. 

Its  influence  upon  the  agricultural  interest  would  be  most  salutary,  in 
stimulating  those  who  are  deficient  in  their  methods  of  cultivation,  to 
efficient  efforts  to  improve,  and  thus  enable  them  to  compete  with  those 
more  successful.  It  cannot,  we  thiAk,  be  doubted,  thai  this  matter  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  secure  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 
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9ft.oClb«.      lto.orCawBlamIlk. 

Bolter, T5,373  947 

CheaM,..  .,.;.•> 13^068  ...• 

Lm  Stock. 

Wniwhiff* 

Bulb...*- • 30 

Cows, 1,045 

Steers,,.... 357 

Oxen, 118 

Heifcri* 185 

Calret, S43 

Bucks 355 

Ewe8,« •••w 10,58a 

Lambs, » 4,755 

HoTsesy... 1,018 

Swme,« 2, 180 

Wagm. 
Men,  per  year,  tlSO  to9140;  pef  moott,  tlO  to  915;  per  4aj,  50 
oentstotl.50. 

Females,  $0.75  to  91M  per  woek. 


{Assembly,  No.  175.] 
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No.  of  ibt.  No.  Oowt  in  Billlr*  No.  of  Fowls. 

Butter, 85,000  1,060                       

Cheete, 105,000  

Poultry, 5,000 

Live  Stock. 

Nvmbor- 

Bulls, 50 

Cowi, 1,100 

Stcerg, 500 

Oxen, *. 220 

Heifers, 400 

Calves, * 450 

Bucks, 200 

Ewes 3,200 

Lambs, 2,400 

Horses, 760 

Swine, 1,400 

Manures, — Common  barn-yard,  plaster,  and  lime. 

Wages — $120  per  year ;  from  $10  to  14  per  month. 

The  annexed  returns  are  as  full  as  I  can  render  at  present.  The 
number  of  farmers  who  keep  farm-books  or  have  accurate  surreys  of 
their  fields,  are  so  few,  as  to  make  it  yery  difficult  to  determine  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  you  require. 

Spring  crops,  particularly  late  sowed  oats,  corn  and  potatoes,  have 
been  very  much  injured  by  the  drought,  so  as  to  make  them  fall  much 
below  the  average  crops  for  the  last  few  years. 

Stock, — Our  stock  consists  of  a  cross  of  almost  every  known  breed, 
but  the  Short  Horn  cattle  are  fast  being  introduced,  also  merino  sheep, 
some  very  fine  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  town. 

D.  L.  PICKARD. 


Spafford,  Nov.  lOth,  1849. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 

Cor,  Sec'y  N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society: 
Dbar  Sia — Tour  Circular,  addressed  to  me,  was  received  at  so  late 
a  day  that  I  am  unable  to  give,  definitely,  the  information  which  you 
desire.    Tet  as  some  general  statements  may  not  be  wholly  useless, 
and  as  they  will  at  least  show  that  an  interest  is  felt  in  the  efiforts  of 
your  society,  I  think  proper  to  reply. 
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The  principal  agricoltural  productions  of  thii  towa  are  winter  and 
apring  wheat,  barley^oats,  indian  corn,  flax  to  eome  extent,  sheep,  cat- 
tle and  swine.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  "  mixed  hnsbandry/* 
and  consequently  these  productions  are  of  about  equal  importance.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  about  twenty  bushels,  though  thirty 
and  thirty-fiye  is  not  an  uncommon  yield.  The  most  common  Tarietiet 
•f  winter  wheat  are  Mediterranean,  Irish,  Hutchinson  and  Flint;  of 
apring  wheat,  Italian,  Dutch  and  Black  Sea ;  these  maybe  local  names 
bat  I  know  no  others.  Wm.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Skaneateles,  has  intro- 
duced from  Wisconsin  another  rnriety  of  spring  wheat  which  promises 
well.  It  is  known  by  no  name  here — has  a  short  thick  head,  the  ker- 
nels thickly  set  in,  bearded,  chaff  and  straw  reddish  color,  the  berry 
short  and  plump. 

Barley  produces  upon  an  average  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and 
18  cultivated  quite  extensively  in  this  town,  every  part  of  whicli  is  well 
adapted  to  its  growth.  In  parts  of  the  town,  barley  and  ispring  wheUt 
are  considered  better  crops  than  oats,  principally,  as  it  is  customary  ei- 
ther to  seed  to  grass  with  the  crop,  or  soW  the  stubble  with  winter 
wheat,  neither  of  which  is  safe  with  oats.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  them» 
and  good  crops  are  raised. 

The  average  yield  of  Indian  Com  is  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  though  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  are  quite  common. 

Hay— The  hay  raised  is  wholly  consumed ;  yield  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  per  acre. 

From  the  middle  of  June,  the  season  has  been  excessively  warm  and 
dry ;  crops  have  not  been  materially  injured  by  it,  except  corn,  potatoes, 
and  other  late  crops,  which  have  suffered  much ;  with  these  exceptions, 
the  crops  compare  favorably  with  those  of  last  year. 

Two  years  since,  wheat  and  barley  were  much  injured  by  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  but  since  then  they  have  not  been  affected.  Wheat  this  season 
has  been  slightly  injured  by  the  **  weeirii,"  as  it  is  commonly  termed  in 
this  region,  but  probably  the  "  wheat  midge."  This  season  is  the  first 
of  its  appearance. 

Potatoes  have  been  considerably  diseased  for  several  years,  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  complaint  this  season.  Early  planting  has  been  adopted 
as  a  preventive,  though  it  is  not  decided  to  be  a  sure  one.  No  other 
preventive  has  been  discovered.  But  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  culture  of  roots,  though  they  succeed  well  whenever  tried. 

There  are  no  large  dairies  in  town ;  considerable  butter  is  however 
made,  though  but  little  cheese.  Dairying  is,  I  think,  not  on  the  in- 
crease. 
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Of  the  fruit  cvltare  the  leas  said  the  bettei.  An  interest  however 
eeems  to  be  awakening. 

The  only  breed  of  cattle  in  town  is  natire,  in  some  caees  iroproved 
by  mixture  with  the  Devon.  Some  quite  valuable  cattle  are  raised. 
Oxen  in  ordinary  condition  sometimes  selling  as  high  as  SlOO  to  $140, 
and  cows  for  $30  to  $50. 

Good  ordinary  work-horses  are  raised. 

Much  attention  has  for  a  few  years  been  given  to  wool-growing.  The 
principal  breeds  of  sheep  are  a  mixture  of  Saxon  and  Merino,  and  na* 
tive  or  *'  old  fashioned,"  improved  by  Saxon  and  Merino.  The  com* 
mon  yield  of  wool  is  Sj^  to  4  lbs.  per  head,  selling  this  season  for  30 
to  35  cts.  There  are  a  few  coarse  wooled  sheep  in  town,  but  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  them.  The  swine  is  probably  a  n^iixture  of  all 
breeds,  producing  however  a  good  one ;  at  18  months  old  they  weigh 
when  fattened  from  300  to  500  lbs. 

Manure — The  kind  mostly  used  is  the  barn-yard ;  lime  and  plaster 
are  used,  the  latter  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  former  to  but  a  small 
extent. 

ScAoo/»— Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  introducing  the  stndj 
of  agriculture  into  the  common  schools,  but  by  a  little  effort  I  think  it 
might  be  introduced. 

Respectfully, 

SIDNEY  SMITH. 
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Batter, 

115,200 
44,000 

1,800 

Cheese 

Poultry, 

16,000 

Effirs 

150,000 

ioo' 

Bees 

2,00t 

The  dairy  is  on  the  iQcrease,  and  dairymen   are  improving  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 


£m  Stoek. 


Breed. 
Native. 


Aventf  e  weif lit 


Teraci 
of  fli 


6  pounds. 


Namber. 

Bulls, 29 

Cows, 1,800 

Steers, 490 

Oxen, 160 

Heifers 380 

Calves, 350 

Bucks, 100 

Ewes,* 1,600 

Lambs, 900        

Horses, 700        

Swine, 1.400        

•  Mettlj  eoane  wool. 

But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Marmres — Barnyard  and  stable.    Plaster  on  our  driest  ground. 

Wages. — $144  per  year  and   found;  $12  per   month;  $3.50  per 
week  ;  75  cents  per  day. 

QUARTUS  WELLS. 
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AGRICULTUKE  OP  OSWEGO  COUNTY. 

Mexico,  Oct.  SlU,  1849. 

Mb.  B.  p.  JoHifsoif ,  SecTiTary,  /frc : 

'  I  hare  received  your  circular  naming  me  '*  one  of  the  county  com* 
mittee  of  Oswego  county,  to  aid  in  endeaTors  to  improve  the  agricuU 
tuie  of  the  State,  and  in  procuring  information  of  the  agricultural 
productions  of  the  county,  which  are  most  important." 

I  regret  I  cannot  now  present  all  the  information  you  solicit  in  your 
fifteen  queries,  for  the  want  of  a  county  and  town  statistical  organiza- 
tion, so  desirable  for  this  purpose ;  I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  reply 
to  them  in  the  order  you  propose,  with  some  general  remarks  on  plank 
roads  and  railways,  both  so  desirable  to  the  farmer. 

On  a  former  occasion,  (see  Transactions  for  1847,  p.  721,)  I  gave,  at 
your  request,  a  view  of  the  marked  change  and  improvement  in  the 
application  of  the  agricultural  labor  of  this  county,  to  the  business  of 
the  dairy,  in  preference  to  raising  grain,  by  which  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  our  farmers.  I. would  confirm, 
and  refer  to  the  statements  then  made,  as  containing  much  of  the  in- 
formation solicited  in  your  first  query. 

Since  1847,  we  have  completed  two  plank  roads  through  our  county 
at  right  angles,  intersecting  each  other  near  ita  center,  at  Union  Square* 
The  one  north  and  south  leads  from  Jefferson  county  on  the  *'  old  State 
road,"  to  the  Erie  canal,  and  to  the  railways  at  Syracuse.  The  other, 
east  and  west,  from  Oswego  through  this  place  to  Rome.  The  com* 
pletion  of  these  two  important  works  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  our 
agriculture,  and  to  the  business  of  the  dairy  of  this  heretofore  secluded 
county.  It  became  so  on  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  which 
event  drew  ofi*  the  current  of  population  to  the  more  esteemed  graite 
growing  region  of  Western  New-Tork.  We  find  these  plank  roads  an 
admirable  improvement  on  the  old  turnpike.  They  are  destined,  in  my 
view,  to  be  the  pioneers  and  the  aid  to  a  system  of  well-constructed 
freight  railways  over  our  entire  State.  This  is  certain  to  take  place 
where  canals  cannot  penetrate,  even  if  they  could  now  compare  with 
*.<  the  better  improvement  of  the  age,"  in  the  facilities  they  offer  to  the 
agriculturist  and  to  the  man  of  business,  of  certainty  and  celerity  al 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

These  improvementa  are  drawing  back  to  us  otir  population,  and 
ereating  anew  and  profitable  business  in  the  dairy.     Railways  are  not 
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impeded  by  the  droughts  of  summer,  nor  are  they  stopped  by  the  ice 
and  snows  of  winter.  They  are  overcoming  our  Alleghany  mountains, 
where  canals  cannot  be  constructed;  thus  commencing  a  new  era  in 
the  transportation  of  articles  that  cannot  be  conveyed  on  canals.  In 
the  winter  they  will  open  a  way  to  the  '*  granaries  of  the  United  States,*' 
00  desirable  to  supply  the  first  demand  from  Great  Britain.  With 
railways  for  winter  transit,  and  the  cheap  production  of  wheat  on  our 
rich  prairies,  abounding  with  the  deposit  of  rich  vegetable  and  animal 
manures,  we  can  compete  with  the  continent  of  Europe  in  supplying 
the  British  market,  on  any  failure  of  the  English  crop,  ere  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  can  be  opened.  I  believe  it  admits  of  demonstration,  that 
with  our  labor  saving  machines,  cheap  and  rich  lands,  almost  without 
taxes,  we  can  compete  with  the  farmers  even  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
cost  of  placing  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  Mark  Lane,  London.  We  cer- 
tainly can  do  it,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  English  farmer  has 
to  pay  on  the  average,  about  eight  dollars  per  acre  per  annum,  for  the 
rent  of  his  arable  land,  and  a  larger  sum  to  manure  it,  with  poor  rates 
and  church  taxes,  to  an  amount  that  he  must  receive  $1.50  per  bushel 
in  London  for  his  wheat,  to  compensate  him  for  his  labor. 

One  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  in  London,  per  bushel  for  wheat,  will  pay 
a  profit  to  the  western  farmer,  forwarder  and  ship  owner,  whilst  this 
sum  will  scarcely  remunerate  the  producer  and  shipper,  from  either  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  or  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  cheap,  but  inferior  wheat  of  Bussia,  shipped  from  the  Black 
Sea,  by  the  long  voyage  of  the  Mediterranean,  cannot  compete  in  the 
London  market  with  our  wheat,  as  their  vessels  have  but  one  freight, 
towards  a  market,  whilst  we  have  freight  both  ways.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  when  we  come  to  a  close  competition  with  Russia 
in  supplying  any  deficiency  in  Great  Britain.  Then  railways  to  our 
prairies  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  long  voyage  from  Odessa, 
through  the  heated  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  causes  many  cargoes 
to  grow  and  perish  by  the  delays  incident  to  a  passage  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  a  strong  current  is  always  setting  from  tha 
Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  wind  only  blows  two  ways, 
east  and  west,  and  often  for  long  periods.  Cases  are  known  to  me, 
wlien  in  the  grain  trade  at  Cadiz,  that  after  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  with 
wheat  at  Gibraltar,  the  active  captain,  by  promptly  taking  advantage  of 
the  first  slight  '*  levant,'*  or  east  wind,  to  get  through  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  straits,  setting  in  from  the  west,  neglected  but  a  few  hours 
by  his  more  sluggish  consort  in  the  fieet,  it  has  enabled  the  one,  with 
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the  westerly  wini  he  met,  after  the  passage  of  the  straits,  to  go  te 
England  and  return  to  Gibraltar,  there  to  find  the  windbound  cargo  of 
his  companion  spoiled  by  delay  and  not  fit  for  starch  on  its  arrival  in 
England,|from  its  malted  and  grown  state. 

The  advantages  our  farmers  will  possess  by  railways  to  the  west,  and 
with  steam  navigation  across  the  Atlantic,  place  the  regulating  market 
of  Europe  for  grain,  (Mark  Lane,)  within  fifteen  to  twenty  days  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  This  being  so,  the  moment  the  British  mar- 
ket requires  a  supply,  from  failure  or  injury  to  the  crop  by  rains,  it  will 
be  furnished  by  our  enterprise,  and,  as  I  contend,  on  better  terms  than 
it  can  be  supplied  by  serf  labor  on  the  worn  out  lands  of  northern  and 
southern  Europe,  or  on  the  expensive  and  heavily-taxed  lands  of  Great 
Britain.  Time  and  experience,  I  think,  will  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  position,  and  if  so,  how  important  is  an  unbroken  line  of  railways 
to  St.  Louis,  to  enable  the  city  of  New-Tork  to  have  her  share  of  the 
winter  traffic  in  wheat,  now  that  the  completion  of  the  Central  railway 
of  Pennsylvania  is  secured,  and  also  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads 
within  two  years  and  with  its  extension  to  St.  Louis  in  four  years. 

To  continue  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  ear  means  of  trans- 
portation, and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  agriculture  of  our  county. 
On  the  north  of  us,  we  have  a  railway  in  the  course  of  construction 
from  Rome  to  Cape  Vincent^  passing  through  Williamstown,  Albion, 
Bichland,  and  Sandy  Greek,  with  Mexico,  our  principal  dairy  towns.  On 
the  southwest  we  have  completed  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad 
through  Hannibal,  Granby  and  Lysander.  These  roads  now  form  con* 
tinuous  lines  to  Boston,  and  I  trust  soon  to  the  cit}^  of  New- York,  on 
the  completion  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  river  railroads.  It  is 
true  there  is  one  railway,  the  Housatonic,  completed,  via.  Bridgeport, 
and  the  New  Haven  railway  to  New- York,  making  three  railways  par- 
allel to  the  Hudson  river,  within  a  distance  of  30  miles. 

The  competition  between  railways  and  canals,  and  I  may  add,  with 
the  North  rivdr,  is  sure  to  introduce  accommodation.  With  it,  in  due 
time,  will  come  the  ice  or  refrigerator  car,  so  neoessary  to  carry  our 
fresh  butter,  provisions,  salmon  and  other  fish  from  Lake  Ontario. 
When  these  continuous  railways  are  opened  to  New- York,  it  is  hoped 
our  farmers  will  send  representatives  to  our  Legislature  to  protect  their 
true  interests.  They  will,  I  trust,  insist  upon  a  repeal  of  the  present 
tax  on  private  enterprise  and  capital,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with 
the  State  canals. 
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The  Erie  canal,  unique  in  its  character,  uniting  inland  seas  with  the 
ocean,  has  made  the  grain-growing  districts  of  New- York,  **  to  bloom 
and  blossom  like  the  rose."  It  is  safe,  however,  to  predict,  that  the 
eoBStruction  of  railways  through  the  grass  lands  of  southern  and 
northern  New-Tork,  particularly  the  Erie  railroad  and  its  branches,  is 
sure  to  produce  like  results  to  the  dairy  region  in  the  southern  tier  of 
counties.  A  lerel  or  descending  freight  railway  from  Buffalo  to  Al- 
bany, a  work  easy  to  be  accomplished,  over  which  a  single  engine  can 
draw  in  a  single  train,  1,000  tons,  is  much  wanted  to  connect  us  with 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Dlinois,  Indiana,  and  finally  the  Pacific. 

There  is  hardly  any  conceivable  limit  to  the  production  of  grain  on 
our  prairies ;  and  with  railways,  I  repeat,  at  compensating  prices,  we 
can  compete  in  London  with  the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  The 
London  market  has  been  the  regulator  of  ours,  even  for  the  United 
quantity  of  wheat  that  is  occasionally  required,  but  which  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  for  a  long  period  of  years,  to  wit,  from  the 
year  1760,  when  it  was  752,712  bushels  to  7,264,844  bushels. 
•  The  true  dairy  region  of  the  United  States  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
streams  and  side  hills  of  the  several  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
that  drain  into  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  well  established  fact  that  the  cow  must  have  access  to  pure  water,  in 
addition  to  sweet  pasture,  to  produce  the  richest  and  most  milk ;  shade, 
too,  is  important,  and  is  too  often  neglected  in  our  war  upon  the  forest. 
The  cow  seeks  the  pasture  of  white  clover,  so  natural  to  this  county, 
with  the  dew  of  the  morning  on  it,  with  the  shade  tree  and  water  at 
noon.  Taking  this  view,  with  the  superior  value  of  dairy  farming  over 
grain  growing  in  this^State,  may  we  not  look  forward  to  the  day  as  not 
distant,  when  plank  roads  and  railroads  will  penetrate  the  now  despised 
lands  of  "  John  Brown's  tract,"  as  well  as  the  dense  forests  east  of  it, 
80  well  adapted  to  grass  and^the  dairy,  and^  be  the  means  of  their  set- 
tlement, and  the  support  of  a  healthyjand  wealthy  poptilation. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  and  within  your  and  my  recollection,  the 
land,  in  the  north  part  of  Oneida  county  had  but  little  value  in  public 
estimation.  The  first  settlers  in  Boonville  and  Remsen,  could  not  raise 
com  to  compete  with  their  southern  neighbors  in  the  same  county,  to 
make  into  whiskey,  by  the  mode  of  farming  before,  and  even  aAer  the 
Erie  canal  was  completed.  A  small  settlement||of  Welch,  in  the  above 
named  towns,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  from  their  success  in  making 
good  butter  of  uniform  quality,  has  changed  the  whole  farming  system 
in  the  counties  of  Oneida,  Otsego,  Lewis,  and  Herkimer.  The  farmers 
in  these  counties  have  changed  from  the  plow  to   the  milk  pan,  with 
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emioent  euccess.  They  hare  doubled  their  capital,  by  the  aid  of  their 
Bona  and  daughter?.  They  have  now  money  to  lend,  instead  of  being 
under  the  whip  and  influence  of  the  banks ;  a  case  not  unfrequent  in 
Oneida  county  in  former  times. 

The  following  table,  made  up  from  an  official  '*  statement  of  tons  of 
butter  and  cheese  shipped  at  each  office  on  all  the  canals  of  this  State, 
and  from  other  States,  for  the  years  1846  and  1847,  and  also  the  tons 
from  this  State,  and  from  other  States  and  Canada  separately,*'  shows 
conclusively  the  true  butter  and  cheese  region  of  this  State,  and  I  may 
add,  of  the  United  States.  This  table  represents  the  butter  and  cheese 
from  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  by 
the  Champlain  canal ;  and  from  Ohio  and  other  western  States,  receired 
Tia  Bufblo,  on  our  canals. 

It  is  true  we  hare  not  the  returns  of  butter  and  cheese  from  Orange, 
Ulster,  Dutchess,  Delaware,  and  Greene,  as  these  counties  are  off  from 
our  canals.  We  know,  howerer,  that  the  farmers  in  those  counties  hare 
grown  rich  by  supplying  the  New-Tork  market  with  fresh  butter,  at  high 
prices,  from  its  uniform  quality  and  good  name.  The  day  is  not  dis- 
tant, I  trust,  when  our  apt  dairymen,  from  the  lessons  they  are  receiring 
from  emigrants  from  the  above  named  counties,  and  particularly  from 
Herkimer,  vrith  the  information  to  be  derived  from  your  labors  on  the 
subject  in  the  late  volumes  of  the  State  Transactions,  will  make  as  good 
**  Navy  butter  '*  as  Orange  county ;  and  that  they  will  be  enabled  te 
deliver  it  daily  in  Center  market.  New* York,  from  the  cars,  on  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  River  railway  up  to  Albany  and 
Troy,  there  to  connect  with  us  and  the  west. 
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Shewing  the  wkolU  mtniher  of  torn  of  Butter  and  Cheese  ihippei  at  eWrty- 
six  Canal  offices  of  all  the  Canals  of  the  State,  for  the  years  1846  asd 
1847,  and  also  the  tons  from  this  and  other  States,  and  Canada,  eepoF' 
rateiy. 


1816. 


TON  I  BVTTBE. 


TONS  CHBX8B. 


^2 


9,920 


11 

II 


tfiX 


O 


15,417 


Si 

II 

so 
58 


3,616 


1847. 


TONS  BITTTRm. 


8,236 


11 

SO 

o9 


8;M6 


TOJri  C»BliB. 


«  cf 


15,983        4»0B6 


1,289 


1,9M 


618 


SMfptdfrem  Oewg^,  qf  the  elbetre  tdei, 
2,438    I  1    II    1,248    |  6 

fVoM  Wca  amd  Seme, 
4,638     1,723      

From  Bvffldo  and  Bladt  Betkf 
1,713    I         785    I      1,7U2    ||       714    I    2,707 

Skipped  from  the  rosining  82  o/Ueo  ^atttke  Caeele,  other 
5,051  472  7,561  1,813    I      4,541  533 


1,443 


5,051 


1,104        2,aM 


7,390         1,902 


To  Oswego  and  Oneida  eounties  should  be  added  Herkimer,  in  the  exports.  It 
will  be  pereeiTed  that  Herlcimer  count j.  In  1847,  shipped  one  third  of  the  15,983 
tons  of  cheese  sent  on  ail  our  canals,  and  with  Oswego  and  Oneida,  12,136  tons,  equal 
to  four-ftfths  of  all  the  cheese  sent  bj  the  canals  in  this  State;  and  three  times  the 
amount  receired  from  all  the  other  States  and  Canada. 


From  HerUfMr  Coemtf, 

348      5,ce5 260      5,815 

Skipped  from  30  CatuU  qgkee,  from  other  Stdtee  omdtke  Caeadee, 
4,708    I         472    I      2,416    I      1,813  4,281  SS3    |    2,075 
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The  foregoing  remarks  will,  I  trust,  serve  as  a  reply  to  your  first  in^ 
quiry.  From  their  length,  and  from  the  want  of  statistical  informatioa 
of  the  quantities  of  our  different  crops  and  the  number  of  our  animals, 
I  am  admonished  to  be  very  brief  in  my  answers  to  your  remaining 
fourteen  inquiries.    I  will  give  replies  to  them  in  their  order. 

To  the  second  I  would  state,  that  in  this  county  it  is  estimated  the 
yield  of  com  this  year,  compared  with  last,  and  other  years,  is  but  half 
a  crop.  Of  oats  we  have  not  half  a  crop.  Wheat  and  rye  have  given  way 
to  the  culture  of  com,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  the  trae  crops  for  the 
farmer  to  raise  in  this  latitude,  on  our  soil,  when,  by  a  rotation,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  break  up  pasture  lands. 

With  lime,  it  is  tme,  he  can  raise  good  wheat ;  although  I  think  it 
will  be  for  his  interest  to  sell  his  butter,  cheese,  beef  and  pork,  and 
buy  his  flour  and  shorts  at  the  Oswego  mills,  made  from  the  cheap 
wheat  of  the  west.  To  be  independent,  and  to  save  transportation,  I 
would  have  him  raise  a  few  acres  of  wheat  for  his  own  consumption 
every  year,  but  not  as  a  crop,  to  contend  with  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
and  other  westem  States,  in  the  sea-board  market,  or  the  very  limited 
market  of  Great  Britain. 

3d.  The  yield  of  hay  to  the  acre,  varies  from  one  to  three  tons.  The 
average  this  year,  will  not  exceed  1^  tons.  It  is  of  a  much  better 
quality  than  last  year. 

4th,  5th,  6th.  These  queries  are  mainly  answered  in  No.  2,  with  the 
exception  of  hay,  which,  in  quantity,  I  estimate  at  full  20  per  cent  less 
than  the  produce  of  1848. 

7th.  A  severe  and  continuous  drought  this  summer  is  the  cause  of 
the  falling  off  of  all  our  crops.  It  may  be  remarked  that  we  have  had 
an  unusual  number  of  easterly  winds.  The  acclimatized  spring  and 
fall  Black  Sea  wheat,  is  gaining  favor  with  our  farmers  for  their  own 
use,  from  its  being  less  subject  to  attack  by  the  fly  and  rust.  Many  are 
returning  to  the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres  yearly,  with  a  yield  of  from 
20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  profit,  as  they  save  transportation  of 
flour  from  the  Oswego  mills. 

H^Sth.  The  yield  and  size  of  our  potatoes  is  less  than  last  year,  but  su- 
perior in  quality.    One  hundred  bushels  this  year,  where  three  hundred 
bushels  have  been  raised  to  the  acre  in  other  seasons,  is  the  estimated 
cop  of  this  year. 

9th.  The  potatoe  is  little,  if  any,  so  far,  injured  by  the  rot  this  year. 
All  attempts  to  discover  and  ward  off  this  disease  with  us,  so  far,  has 
proved  failures.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Mr.  Goodrich  of  Utica, 
that  it  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  our  seed,  with  a  wet 
and  cold  state  of  the  weather,  when  in  bloatom.    As  a  general  rule,  I 
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would  prefer  early  and  deep  planting,  but  not  by  hilling  up.  I  attack 
an  account  of  Mr.  A.  Killam  of  thi»town,  of  a  large  yield  from  seedling 
potatoes,  with  his  mode  of  culture,  to  procure  seed  of  remarkable  sise 
and  quality,  for  which  he  took  a  premium,  of  the  State  Transactions.* 
I  would  here  remark  that  the  Transactions  are  much  sought  after,  and  pre- 
ferred by  many  to  money  premiums,  at  our  county  fairs.  It  is  doing 
much  good.    Its  next  edition  should  be  increased  for  the  several  counties. 

10th.  We  make  and  consume  considerable  maple  sugar  in  our  new 
towns  ;  a  *'  sugar  bush'*  is  a  great  desideratum  with  a  settler  in  the  pur^ 
chase  of  a  wild  lot.  There  is  no  means  within  my  reach  to  give  the 
quantity  made,  until  the  next  census. 

11th.  The  returns  of  butter  and  cheese  for  this  year  cannot  now  be 

made  up.    It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  both  will  exceed  that  of 

-the  last  year,  owing  to  a  greater  number  of  families  going  into  the  dairy 

business,  from  the  remunerating  cash  prices  at  their  doors^  to  wit :  5^ 

to  6^  cents  for  cheese,  and  12^  to  16  cents  for  butter. 

The  table  herewith  gives  a  riew  of  the  export  of  butter  and  cheese 
from  this  region  during  the  years  1846  and  1847,  through  the  canal  at 
Otwego,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  our  State,  and  other  States  and 
Canada  using  our  canals.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  following 
"  statement  of  the  butter  and  cheese  received  on  our  canals  for  1847 
and  1848,  with  the  value  of  the  same,"  by  which  a  steady  increase  is 
perceived  in  the  amount  and  value,  as  compared  with  1846. 

Statemtnt  of  the  Butter  and  Cheeee  received  on  our  canals  1847  and  1848. 

QiMMitrinlbg.  Value.  Qoantitj  in  llw.  Vahi«. 

1017.  Batt«r,...  22,724,000  $3,4U6,76C  00  ObecM,...  40,844,000  $2,860,364  00 
1848.         "      ...23,729,997     3,369,39100  "       ...43,279,626     3,029,161  00 

ToCaliii2]r6ari,.  46,463,997    $6,768il47  00  84,123,626    $6,889,616  00 

1049.    fiatt«r,...  22,106,000  OhMM,...  60,448,000 

"From  the  retain  at  the  Auditor's  oflkse. 

12th.  The  culture  of  fruit  is  improving.  We  want  however  more 
stringent  laws  for  its  preservation,  or  that  our  farmers  will  have  well 
fosced  and  well  filled  gardens,  with  the  fruits  of  the  season  in  them* 
This  coarse  will  prevent  their  children  learning  their  first  lesson  in  pit* 
fering,  in  their  natural  desire  for  fruit,  that  too  often  lands  them  in  a 
prison. 

A  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society  has  been  formed  in  the  city 
of  Oswego,  with  the  promise  of  being  useful.  Their  two  first  exhibi- 
tions of  flowers  and  fruits  in  July  and  September,  did  them  great  credit. 

*  Bee  sate  paf  •  329. 
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It  is  estimated  b j  lb.  N.  Goodsell  of  Rochester,  that  we  haTe  siztj  difiar* 
ent  kinds  of  bearing  pear  trees  in  this  county,  and  that  as  regards 
peaches,  we  can  and  hare  succeded  in  raising  them  in  great  perfection, 
cip  to  the  line  of  Salmon  river,  and  particularly  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  lake,  where  the  thermometer  is  seldom  8  degrees  below  zero.  Mi* 
Goodsell  remarks,  that  "it  requires  ten  degrees  below  zero  to  deetroy 
the  bads.'**  Of  apples  we  hare  a  great  number  of  the  most  approved 
Tarieties,  with  a  constant  market  for  them  in  the  western  States,  ship- 
ped by  the  lake  propellers.  I  refer  you  to  a  report  on  this  subject  o( 
the  committee  on  fruit  for  this  county  for  1848,  published  in  Stat« 
Transactions  for  1848,  page  725. 

13th.  Of  homed  cattle  we  hare  no  class  that  predominates.  The  Dev- 
ons  are  perhaps  the  most  common,  o  they  are  preferred  for  the  yoke.  We 
are  paying  attention  to  our  native  breed  as  among  the  best  milkets. 
The  little  black  and  white  cow  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  originally,  I  snp- 
pose,  from  the  Holdemess,  is  equal  if  not  superior  for  milk  to  the  im- 
ported stock  from  England.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  fact,  from 
Col.  Wm.  Crane,  of  Herkimer.  "They  eat  less  in  proportion  than  the 
large  imported  cow,  and  their  milk  is  richer  and  greater  in  quantity.'* 
Such  is  his  experience  with  his  dairy  on  several  farms  in  Herkimer 
county. 

14th.  I  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  our  horses,  neither  of  the  blood, 
or  of  their  endurance,  while  the  heaves  is  too  general  a  complaint 
They  want  the  wind  and  the  lungs  of  the  broad  chested  Arabian  and 
Barbery  horse,  or  the  mixture  of  both,  in  the  hardy  Andalusian  of  Spain. 
This  last  class,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  may  be  found  in  their  descendants 
on  our  western  prairies,  and  the  pampas  around  Buenos  Ayres.    The 
Indian  horse  of  upper  Missouri  is  an  animal  of  great  endurance.    What 
gave  England  her  fame  in  blood  horses  and  in  her  hunters?    It  was 
the  Godolphin  Arabian  crossed  with  her  large  Norman  mares.    The 
hardiness  and  endurance  of  *'  grief "  necessary  to  pass  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  expands  the  chest  and  thus  gives  room  for  the  lungs,  with  wind 
exhibited  by  large  nostrils.     I  have  seen  the  result  of  the  cross  in  Spain 
giving  an  endurance  to  the  horse  of  the  contrabandista,  or  smuggler,  in 
carrying  heavy  loads  of  tobacco  over  the  mountains  from  Gibraltar,  that 
would  astonish  our  horsemen.    The  small  horse  of  western  New-Jersey 
will  draw  a  larger  load  through  its  sands,  to  the  sea  shore,  and  with 
more  ease,  and  with  less  fatigue,  than  the  large  carriage  horses  of  Phil- 
adelphia or  New-Tork.    The  cheapness  with  which  a  colt  in  thisre- 

•  They  sn  seldom  destroyed  in  thesoutheraseoCioMorsbe^Stal^  it  is  w^ki^tm- 
less  the  thermometer  tinki  as  low  as  10*. 
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Ifion  can  be  raised  till  three  years  old,  and  tben  sold  at  from  MQO  to 
9150 ;  the  latter  prices  are  far  the  most  saleable,  if  of  good  blood  and 
shape,  and  makes  this  class  of  stock  profitable  to  the  farmer,  where  haj 
h  generally  95  to  S6  per  ton.  A  farmer  in  the  dairy  business  can  do 
Iris  work  on  100  acres  with  a  pair  of  mares,  and  generally  turn  off  a 
pair  of  colts  per  annum,  that  after  three  years  will  sell,  unbroken,  for 
#200,  that  need  not  cost  him  but  a  little  more  than  a  pair  of  steers  of 
4he  same  age.  It  would  appear  in  this  county,  that  neither  the  con« 
•tmctioa  of  canals,  or  railways  with  the  *^  iron  horse,"  has  diminished 
the  demand  or  the  price  of  good  carriage  horses  for  our  cities  and  for 
farm  work. 

15th.  Of  sheep  we  have  yarious  kinds,  but  mostly  the  natire 
aixed  with  the  merino.  The  arerage  yield  of  wool  of  this  class  does 
^t  exceed  5  pounds  per  head.  We  have  some  fine  Saxony  sheep  that 
I  think  will  average  about  three  pounds  per  head. 

In  reply  to  your  queries  about  the  price  of  labor,  I  would  state,  that 
good  farm  hands  get  from  $100  to  $150  per  annum.  Day  labor  is  four  to 
Ave  shillings  and  found.  The  price  of  labor  is  enhanced  from  the  de- 
aaiid  for  coopers  (a  trade  soon  acquired,)  to  supply  Salina  and  the  Os- 
4irego  mills  with  salt  and  flour  barrels,  to  the  extent  of  1,500,000  barreb 
per  annum.  Coopers  readily  earn  from  $15  to  $30  per  month,  and  are 
boarded.  The  demands  on  this  county  are  fast  clearing  up  our  dense 
forests.  One  establishment  in  Williamstown,  Humphreys  tc  Dodges, 
make  barrels  by  steam^  and  turn  out  upwards  of  300  barrels  daily. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  E.  BLOOMFIELD* 


SCHOHARIE. 


From  HOK.  Avstxh  Sxxtoii. 

Seward,  January  I9tk,  I860. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir : — I  received  a  communication  from  you  some  time  last 
summer,  requesting  my  aid  to  adrance  the  cause  of  agriculture.  I 
kaye  receired  much  benefit  from  the  experience  and  practice  of  others, 
and  would  most  cheerfully  lend  a  helping  hand  to  aid  in  the  improre- 
ment  of  farming,  did  I  but  feel  mpelf  competent  to  do  so;  I  shall,  how- 
trety  renture  to  make  a  few  statements  concerning  the  agricultural 
products  of  our  county^ 
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Not  having  any  statistical  accounts,  I  can  only  give  such  general 
Tiew9  as  arise  from  my  own  observation.  We  have  in  this  section  ^f 
country  a  variety  of  soil  in  many  farms  which  requires  no  small  degree 
of  skill  to  manage  profitably.  A  part  of  the  farm  may  be  best  adapted 
for  grass,  while  another  part  may  be  more  profitable  for  the  raising  ef 
grain ;  so  that  many  of  us  are  compelled  to  raise  a  variety  of  products 
upon  one  farm.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  lands  lying  ik 
the  vallies.  The  hill  lands,  of  which  there  is  much  the  greatest  quaft^ 
lity,  have  more  sameness  of  soil ;  these  lands  a  few  years  ago  were 
considered  to  be  of  little  value,  but  of  late  the  *'  table  has  turned,^  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  the  best  lands  for  grazing  we  have. 
The  grass  does  not  ^  run  out,"  as  is  the  case  on  lands  lying  in  the 
valleys  below.  Farmers  occupying  those  hill  lands  have  turned  thei- 
attentioa  almost  exclusively  to  the  dairy,  from  which  they  realize  4 
liberal  profit.  The  butter  that  is  made  upon  these  highlands  is  superior 
4a  flavor  to  that  made  in  lower  situations,  and  the  quantity  obtained 
irom  the  cow  greater.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  several  causes ;  the 
atmosphere  is  more  cool,  the  soil  being  more  natural  for  grass,  it  is  na 
doubt  sweeter  and  richer.  The  water  is  pure,  being  supplied  frooi 
iprings.  Butter  is  the  principal  product  of  the  danry,  very  little  cheese 
is  made.  Improvements  are  being  made  in  the  manufacture  of  butter; 
much  care  and  pains  are  taken  to  produce  a  good  article.  The  average 
quantity  made  from  a  cow  I  should  judge  to  be  about  130  lbs.  The 
cows  are  mostly  of  the  native  breed,  although  in  many  instances 
slightly  crossed  with  some  English  bull,  so  called.  The  Durhams  have 
been  introduced  among  us  to  some  extent,  but  I  cannot  speak  very  fa- 
vorably of  them  as  milkers,  I  mean  those  called  full  blood.  No  doubt 
that  a  cross  with  the  Durhams  is  an  improvement  as  to  size.  The 
Devons  are  also  here,  but  they  make  better  working  oxen  than  cows. 
There  are  but  few  large  dairies ;  most  of  the  farms  contain  from  100  to 
150  acres,  including  woodland.  From  12  to  15  cows  and  a  team,  to- 
gether with  from  10  to  90  sheep,  can  usually  be  kept  during  the  year 
on  about  75  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  grain  enough  raised  for  home 
use.  Most  of  the  calves  are  killed  soon  after  being  dropped,  as  it  is 
considered  to  be  more  profitable  to  use  the  milk  for  making  butter,  than 
to  fatten  calves,  there  being  no  convenient  market  to  dispose  of  thenu 
Hogs  are  fattened  in  these  dairies  to  considerable  extent ;  it  is  usually 
calculated  that  the  milk  of  one  cow  after  the  butter  is  extracted,  will 
fatten  one  hog  with  the  addition  of  a  little  grain  in  the  end  ;  the8e» 
however,  are  taken  early  to  market.  The  average  price  obtained  for 
butter  the  past  season  has  been  about  15t|  cents. 
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At  ft  s^entl  thing  ft  few  sheep  ftre  kept  en  the  ferm,  the  *wool  of 
4Adch  is  manufaclured  into  cloth  ftt  home  for  family  use ;  the  increase 
or  limbs  are  osualljr  sent  to  market*  There  are  Tery  few  wool-growers 
m  this  section  of  the  country.  The  most  common  hreeds  of  sheep  ard 
ike  Bative,  mixed  with  the  Merino  ;  still  we  have  the  Bakewell  and 
South  DowBs,  the  latter,  however,  have  but  recently  been  introduced. 
I  dnmld  judge  from  what  experience  I  hare  had,  the  South  Downs  wAl 
frore  lo  be  the  most  valuable.  The  fleece,  though  rather  light  can  Iff 
ft  little  clossing  with  the  Merino  he  made  sufficiently  heavy  and  fine 
for  farmers'  use,  and  then  they  are  superior  to  fktten,  especiidly  to  pitH 
4ftce  tallow.  Where  so  few  are  kept  upoft  ft  farm,  they  do  remarkably 
well,  and)  I  should  think,  average  S|  lbs.  to  the  fleece,  if  not  more. 
These  remserics  concerning  the  dairy  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  soudi- 
«m  and  western  portion  of  our  county.  The  eastern  and  northern  por- 
tion are  as  yet  mostly  occupied  in  raising  grain ;  although  the  pracniee 
•f  keepiftg  sheep  will  apply  to  all  portions.  I  havie  no  means  to  aster- 
Iftin  ihe  Tiumber  of  cows  onr  sheep  that  are  kept,  btUt  the  number  of  cc^ 
ii  greater  thnii  at  any  former  period. 


TIOGA. 

Mr.  R.  Howell,  of  Nichols,  in  this  county,  furnishes  the  following 
statement  relative  to  that  town  and  vicinity  : 

The  drought  has  been  very  severe  the  past  season ;  there  has  not 
been  so  dry  a  season  for  18  years.  It  terminated  the  last  of  September, 
since  which  time  the  rain  has  been  unusually  severe.  The  crops  of 
Indian  com  and  potatoes  have  generally  been  secured  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  com,  in  general,  a  light  crop.  The  crop  of  potatoes  is  light,  they 
are,  however,  of  good  quality,  better  than  for  eight  years  past.  The 
tubers  are  large,  and  as  mealy  as  they  were  previous  to  the  disease  which 
commenced  in  1840  or  '41.  The  potatoes  on  the  lowlands  have  been 
much  more  affected  than  upon  the  high  dry  lands,  when  the  disease 
prevailed.  A  crop  raised  in  1843  on  the  flats,  a  portion  of  which  was 
gravel  and  clay  soil,  and  a  portion  black  muck,  exhibited  a  striking 
difierence.  Those  on  the  black  muck  were  nine-tenths  diseased  and 
lost,  while  upon  the  gravel  and  clay  soil  not  more  than  one-half  were 
afiected.  The  Merino  variety  has  sufiered  less  than  any  other.  No 
remedy  has  been  discovered.  The  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  have  been 
as  good  as  for  a  number  of  years.  The  oat  crop  about  half  the  usual 
crop. 
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The  frait  orchards  hare  until  within  a  few  years  been  of  the  common 
▼mrieties  of  fruit.  Many  are  now  of  grafted  fruit ;  of  apples,  the  R. 
L  Greening,  Fall  Pippin,  Talman  Sweet,  Black  Gilliflower,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Golden  Russet,  Swaar,  E.  Spitzenburgh,  Belffeur,  Sops-of-wine, 
Seek-no-further,  Sweet  Bow,  Juneatings,  Vandervere,  &c.  The  price 
of  apples  ranges  from  10  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  The  completion  of 
tlie  N.  T.  and  Erie  railroad  will  increase  the  value  of  fruit  and  proba- 
bly doable  the  price.  Pears  and  peaches  are  only  raised  in  a  few  local* 
ilies.  Plums  are  not  much  cultivated;  cherries  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  The  large  English  variety  that  formerly  did  well  has  mostly 
mo  out ;  the  trees  were  attacked  with  a  disease  that  enlarges  the 
Kuftbs  in  bunches  some  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  which  finally  de- 
stroys t|ie  tree.  Quinces  are  grown  by  most  families  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Grapes  are  raised  to  a  very  limited  extent,  except  the  wild  grape ; 
cnrrants  are  abundant. 

The  crop  of  hay  has  been  light,  though  some  meadows  were  very 
(ood.  The  grub  has  been  very  injurious  to  the  grass,  eating  off  the 
roots  so  that  the  sod  would  pull  up  easily.    They  were  very  destructive. 

Spring'tooth  Horse  rake. 
This  implement  has  been  introduced  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory, 
especially  on  rough  and  uneven  ground.    It  works  well  and  is  much 
preferred  to  the  revolving  rake. 
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Butter, • No.  of  pounds.  7S,455 

Cheese,.  • do  9,230 

No.  of  cows  in  milk « 923 

No.  of  fowls, 6,100 

Mo.  of  eggs 73,200 

HiYes  of  bees, • 530 

Pounds  of  honey,  • . « 16,500 

LiveStixk. 

Kvm^er.  Braedt  Ajrence  weight  of 

fl^eeei. 

Bulls, 40        NathreacDurhan        

Cows, ,.      923  do  ...... 

Steers 800  

Oxen, 280  

Heifers 260         

Calves, 490  

Bucks, 70         i  to  j^  Merino  &  Saxon. 

Ewes, 3,260  2  i  lbs. 

Lambs, 2,300 

Horses, ..••••.•••        435         Mambrino,  •  • • 

Swine 1,605        Berkshire,  Grass.        ...... 

Manures. — Barn-yard,  plaster  and  ashes. 

Wages.— Tex  year,  (96  to  tl50;  $5  to  tlO  per  monlh;  50  cC»to 
$1  per  day;  females,  69i  cents  to  |rl.25  per  week. 

Wh3at  and  corn  are  the  principal  products,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
for  sale  is  attended  to  viib  success.  The  aveorage  crops  for  several 
years:  wheat,  16  busbela;  barley,  25;  oats,  45;  rye*  12;  buckwheat* 
22 ;  corn,  44 ;  potatoes,  from  70  to  150  bushels ;  hay,  from  1^  to  2  tons 
per  acre ;  though  many  farms  yield  much  more.  The  paot  season,  from 
drought,  has  been  unfavorable  to  grass  and  summer  crops.  Cora  was 
injured,  in  some  instanees,  by  the  grub.  The  wheat  crop  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  insects.  7%e  rot  has  not  been  prevalent  in  the  potato. 
Have  not  obserred  as.tathe  kiadt  of  weather  which  aflicted  potatoes. 
Pinkeyes,  Western  Reds,  Merinos,  and  Shawneys,  usually  raised. 

Dairy, 

*  The  dairy  business  is  on  the  increase.     The  yield  of  butter  per  cow, 

from  75  to  125  lbs.     A  majority  of  the  farmers  sell  from  100  to  500  lbs. 

yearly;  price,  from  12  to  IT  cents.     Cheese^  150  lbs.  per  cow;  price, 

from  6  to  9  cents. 

Fruit%. 

The  culture  is  increasing,  and  good  varieties  are  introduced.     From 

300  to  700  bushels  per  acse. 
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Natives  are  the  moat  common ;  Short-horns  have  been  introduced, 
and  some  Lon^-homs.  Mr.  Pumpelly,  of  Oawego,  imported  a  Short- 
horn bull,  a  few  years  since,  which  was  a  rery  fine  animal,  and  hat 
been  very  useful ;  the  quality  of  beef  much  improved  from  this  cross. 

Horsts^ 

Are  Tery  good,  from  the  Mambrino  stock ;  others  of  the  ordinary 
breeds. 

SJteep. 

Natives,  mixed  with  Saxons  and  Merinos ;  some  Bakewell  and  South 
Downs  have  been  introduced,  and  are  estimated  as  valuable  sheep. 
Average  weight  of  fleece,  from  2  to  6  pounds. 

The  town  of  Nichols  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Tioga,  in  1824 ; 
contains  20,801  acres;  nearly  one-half  now  cleared  or  cut  over ;  three- 
fourths  is  in  a  new  state.  The  inhabitants  are  in  a  thriving  condition, 
having  mostly  paid  for  their  lands ;  and  the  farmers  of  the  back  settle- 
ments are  drawing  their  produce  now  to  the  river,  instead  of  fnmi  there, 
as  formerly.  The  flats  along  the  river  vary  from  a  few  rods  to  half  a 
mile  in  width.  The  hills  attain  an  elevation  of  from  300  to  500  ft.,  and 
are  good  for  grain  or  grazing.  The  price  of  cattle  has  been  high  the 
past  year:  oxen,  from  $85  to  tlOO  per  yoke;  cows,  %\§  to  25;  two 
years  old,  tl5;  horses,  from  885  to  SlOO;  sheep,  from  81  to  $1.80. 
In  my  estimates  I  have  been  rather  below,  than  above  the  actual  prices. 

R.  HOWELL. 

iVtcfto?;,  Itztmhtr,  1849. 


IMPBOVBMBNT  9  FMLSMCK 

The  following  valuable  suggestions  are  from  a  letter  received  by  ua 
{fom  the  Hon.  6.  H.  Barstow,  who  has  long  been  a  resident  of  Tiog« 
county,  and  whose  experience  and  standing  are  such  as  to  give  weight 
to  his  statements,  if  any  thing  waa  needed  in  addition  to  the  remarks 
themselves : 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  farming.  I  think  I  should  be  willing 
to  see,  perhaps,  a  school  or  two  established  by  the  State,  with  a  view 
to  teach  some  of  the  principles  of  Agriculture  in  a  scientific,  as  well  as 
a  practical  way,  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  its  very  great  suo* 
cess.  It  may  urouse  the  attention  of  the  higher  classes  of  farmers,  and 
tkeir  example  will  produce  an  efeci  upon  thek  neighbors,  to  a  certaui 
eoteat.  The  progress  of  improvement  will,  necessarily,  be  slow,  but  if 
it  «f,  time  will  produce  a  great  change.  Nothing  is  more  important  th^ 
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improTement  in  farming.  It  is  the  great  business  of  the  great  roasMSr 
and  on  that,  rests  all  the  other  interests  of  society. 

The  great  principles  on  which  successful  farming  rests,  are  vnf 
simple.  lst«  Improve  your  breed  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  shMjp. 
This  is  done  by  selling  off  the  poorest  and  keeping  what  is  left  bettei^ 
and  purchasing  gradually,  as  your  means  will  allow,  a  better  breed. 
Cultiyate  your  land  by  plowing  it  in  the  best  manner,  and  get  your 
crops  in  the  ground  in  good  season.  Keep  up  your  fences,  and  do  not 
have  your  crops  damaged  for  want  of  good  ones  Leave  no  land  bar^ 
ren,  but  make  every  acre  as  profitable  as  possible.  Hire  no  laborer 
who  does  not  earn  the  wages  you  pay  him,  and  see  that  every  thing  is 
done  on  your  farm  in  a  proper  manner,  and  at  the  right  time.  Get 
your  crops  into  the  barn  or  granary  at  a  proper  time,  and  in  good  coq« 
dition,  which  many  farmers  fail  of  doing,  and  lose  half  their  crops  after 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  Never  put  off  the  work  of  to  day  until  another 
day,  if  you  can  possibly  accomplish  it  to-day.  See  to  every  thing,  and 
take  care  that  nothing  is  lost.  Save  all  your  manure,  and  endeavor  to 
manage  so  as  to  have  no  poor  crops.  Take  care  not  to  ruin  3'our  land 
with  crops,  or  in  any  way  impoverish  it.  Be  sure  that  you  keep  it  in 
as  good,  or  little  better  condition,  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  For 
myself,  I  munt  say,  that  the  farm  I  occupy,  I  have  occupied  thirty  years, 
and  the  crops  were  never  so  good  on  it  as  this  year.  I  therefore  con- 
sider that  a  farmer  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing his  land  from  running  down. 

These  few  plain  notions,  drawn  up  hastily,  are  easily  understood. 
They  are  merely  practical.  There  are  many  other  simple  rules  which 
might  be  enumerated.  Care  and  attention  are  indispensable  ;  industry 
and  economy  must  be  used  ;  and  prosperity  will  be  the  result.  Simply 
scientific  rules  will  not  be  understood  by  our  common  farmers.  On  the 
whole  let  us  take  courage,  that  farming  is  improving,  and  let  us  each 
ift  his  way,  give  all  the  encouragement  we  can. 


YATES. 

From  CH4ELB8  Lbk,  Peim  Tia. 

B.  P.  JoHNsoif,  Secretary f  4*c. 

Dear  Sir — Agreeable  to  solicitation  I  herewith  transmit  you  a  report 
as  near  correct  as  was  possible  to  arrive  at  under  the  circumstances,  of 
the  agricultural  condition  of  Yates  county  for  1849;  a  task  which  t» 
mm  has  been  of  some  considerable  toil  and  perplexity,  bat  nevertheless 
one  of  pride  and  pleasure. 
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The  agricultural  products  of  this  county,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are 
greatly  improved,  and  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  statistical  tables, 
nre  from  year  to  year,  gradually  on  the  increase,  which  may  safely  be 
•ecounted  for  in  the  existence  of  the  three  following  facts,  viz :  the  im- 
proTement  of  more  land,  deeper  plowing,  together  with  a  more  thorough 
tillage,  the  bringing  into  more  general  use  improved  implements  and 
labor  saving  utensils,  together  with  a  more  general  dissemination  of 
smnce  and  intdligenct^  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  soil. 

Our  farmers  are  becoming  more  and  more  particular  in  their  farm 
management.  Many  are  realizing  the  good  effects  from  under  drain* 
ing ;  others  are  more  saving  of  their  manures,  and  a  more  becoming 
willingness  on  the  part  of  all  to  test  the  many  valuable  farm  implements, 
such  as  the  drill,  the  cultivator,  the  reaper,  and  the  many  other  aids 
to  the  farmer  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  bis  various  crops. 

Tates  county  is  strictly  a  grain  growing  district,  with  a  population  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite  22,000  souls,  enjoying  an  improved  soil  of  perhaps 
150,000  acres  of  as  good  land  as  the  Empire  State  can  boast.  The 
whole  number  of  acres  of  land  as  returned  by  the  assessors  is  207,220. 
Taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  (4,325,572 ;  taxes  920,816.  And 
in  order  to  make  it  appear  more  conclusive,  I  will  show  you  at  a  glance 
the  gradual  but  certain,  and  in  some  instances  the  astonishing  improve- 
ment in  some  of  her  principal  products.  I  have  compared  the  past  year 
with  those  as  exhibited  in  the  last  State  and  also  that  of  the  National 
census : 

1840.  1845.               1849. 

Wheat  crop, 352,000  403.069  627,402 

Barley    "    31,000  .     71,000  167.348 

Oats       "    161,000  224,673  268,046 

Corn       "    104,000  136,000  239,190 

Sheep, 86,000  130,000  125.605 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a 
very  large  per  cent,  with  but  the  exception  of  the  number  of  sheep  re- 
turned this  year  and  that  of  1845.  the  principal  cause  of  which  undoubt- 
edly has  been  the  falling  off  in  the  price  of  wool. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  past  season  has  been  unusually  good,  there 
has  been  every  thing  to  favor  and  nothing  to  retard  or  destroy  either  in 
its  growth  or  perfection ;  we  have  had  no  insect,  rust,  or  other  malady ; 
the  winter  was  measurably  favorable,  and  the  summer  drought  had  the 
effect  only  to  hasten  the  "  harvest  time."  The  kinds  heretofore  most 
ajiproved  have  been  the  "Red  chaff"  and  ••Hutchinson,"  but  they 
have  of  late  been  succeeded  by  the  more  bountiful  and  reliable  ••  While 
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Bbt''  and  '*  Soales.'^  The  crop  this  year  will  average  about  18|  bushels 
per  acre ;  there  are  towns  however,  that  far  exceed  this,  that  of  Milo  is 
dOf  bushels,  being  the  heaviest  yield  in  the  county ;  Middlesex  is  20 
b«thels;  Benton  19| ;  Potter  19J,  and  Jerusalem  19.  The  re- 
maiBiDg  towns  will  fall  a  trifle  under  the  latter,  and  the  entire  crop  of 
the  past  year  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  fyear  1815  of  about 
900,000  bushels. 

Yates  county  is  emphatically  the  barley  county  of  the  5!tate ;  the  Al- 
bany brewers,  I  am  told,  make  a  decided  preference  in  our  favor,  and  it 
ia  certain  that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  county,  there  is  by  far  the 
grsatest  amount  exported.  The  crop  of  this  year  is  good,  but  perhaps 
not  as  large  as  those  of  previous  seasons,  perhaps  owing  chiefly  to  the 
summer  drought ;  the  crop  however,  has  exceeded  that  of  1845  by  about 
05,000  bushels ;  it  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  with  us,  while  in  many 
barley  growing  counties,  particularly  those  east  of  us,  it  is  decreasing. 
It  is  considered  in  this  county  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  most  profitable 
spring  crop ;  it  generally  leaves  the  ground  clean,  free  from  weeds, 
and  loose,  and  is  certainly  not  as  much  of  an  exhauster  as  that  of 
either  oats,  flax  or  spring  wheat ;  it  is  universally  followed  with  winter 
wheat. 

The  corn  crop  of  this  county  is  never  large ;  it  is  principally  raised 
for  home  consumption,  the  fattening  of  pork  and  beef,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  consumed  by  distilleries.  The  crop  of 
this  year  will  amount  to  240,000  bushels,  and  at  an  average  per  acre  of 
less  than  30  bushels.  The  towns  of  Milo  and  Benton  will  exceed  that 
of  the  county  average,  the  former  by  three  and  the  latter  by  about  five 
bushels.  The  "  eight  rowed  yellow"  seems  to  be  the  favorite  with 
most  farmers,  but  wherever  the  "long  while  flint**  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  it  has  in  almost  every  instance  taken  the  preference  ;  the  only 
opposition  to  its  cultivation  is  from  the  fact  as  is  supposed,  that  it  cannot 
contain  as  much  fattening  properties,  which  seems  evident,  from  its  color. 

Oats  with  us  is  considered  too  mach  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  to  b# 
collivated  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  home  consumption.  The  crop 
however,  shows  well  for  our  small  county,  being  268,000  bushels,  and 
at  an  average  of  a  fraction  less  than  30  bushels  p«  acre.  .  The  **  long 
white"  is  the  kind  most  generally  cultivated,  but  from  the  fact  that  it 
Sfareely  ever  holds  out  weight,  shoaki  be  a  suflicient  cause  to  change^ 
01  seek  for  a  better  in  some  respects,  if  not  in  all.  I  think  however  I 
h$0e  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  evil  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  a- 
ntv  kind,  known  and  raised  by  me  as  the  imperial  oats.  A  few  seeds 
i%4fce  winMT  of  1846  were  revived  from  the  Patent  office  at  Washiagf> 
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ton,  from  which  the  crop  of  the  past  season  will  amount  to  over  100 
bushels,  and  which  I  have  now  on  hand  for  distribution  among  my 
friends  and  neighbors ;  the  berry  is  short  but  remarkably  plump  and 
white,  the  straw  not  large,  never  having  been  known  to  lodge  unless 
UoiKQ  down  by  storms,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  good  ;  but  their  chief 
mem  is  in  their  weight,  being  no  less  than  40  lbs,  to  the  bushel,  and  m 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  test  them,  they  are  not  disposed  to  deterie* 
rate  in  any  respect.  The  sample  I  send  you,  I  trust  you  will  find  ac* 
cords  with  my  report  of  the  same,  which  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
distribute  or  make  such  disposition  of  as  shall  seem  to  you  best. 

Bye  is  not  cultivated  in  this  county  to  any  amount,  the  soil  is  betttf 
adapted  to  other  grains ;  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  a  profitable  crop 
unless  upon  light  soils,  with  which  it  seems  a  bouniiful  Providence  hae 
not  seen  fit  to  bless  us. 

The  potato  crop  is  moderate,  from  the  fact  of  the  unusually  small 
amount  under  cultivation,  farmers  having  been  about  discouraged  in 
this  crop  from  its  annual  and  almost  certain  destruction  by  the  rot,  bul 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  malady  has  been  arrested,  at  leaat 
in  the  present  crop,  for  not  the  first  instance  of  the  curse  having  beea 
seen  in  the  county  to  my  knowledge.  The  number  of  bushels  axe 
122,000,  and  at  an  average  of  about  80  bushels  per  acre. 

The  hay  crop  of  the  county  as  is  usual  is  good,  being  about  an  equ^l 
amount  of  clover  and  timothy,  the  former  cultivated  upon  the  high  or 
rolling  lands,  while  the  latter  is  confined  almost  strictly  to  the  hm 
lands  and  swails.     The  product  will  be  30,000  tons. 

The  propagation  of  good  fruits,  until  a  very  few  years  past,  has  been 
a,  matter  of  secondary  importance,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  *'  a  change 
is  operating  upon  the  minds  of  many,"  they  are  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  and  mouths  to  the  subject,  and  through  the  medium  of  both  it  is  te 
be  hoped  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  so  ae» 
dently  wished  for,  and  to  the  general  advancement  of  which  your  wof» 
thy  society  has  already  done  so  much,  and  to  which  the  Pomologioal 
world  are  vastly  indebted.  The  fruit  crops  of  this  county  for  the  pas» 
season  have  been  alnu>st  an  entire  failure.  The  spring  frosts  were  effee-^ 
teal  in  the  destruction  of  early  fruit  of  every  description ;  a  few  favora* 
ble  locations  were  spared.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  trim  up,  graft  and 
otherwise  improve  their  old  orchards ;  others  are  setting  out  anew.  The 
best  and  earliest  varieties  of  peaches  are  beginning  to  be  cultivated,  to* 
gather  with  other  choice  varieties,  all  of  which  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  fact  that  the  "  nurseryman  is  abroad,"  and  scattering  far  and  wide, 
while  on  his  periodical  pilgrimage,  joys  and  benefits  in  great  profusion, 
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•o  that  no  man  that  has  a  rod  square  of  land  in  these  days  of  progress 
and  plenty,  can  ofler  9  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  he  cannot  "  set 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  and  eat  in  peace  the  fruits  of  his 
labors.  ' 

From  the  fact  of  this  being  a  grain  growing  district,  the  dairy  must 
of  necessity  be  a  secondary  branch  of  farm  management ;  a  rery  small 
portion  of  the  butter  manufactured  is  exported.  The  total  amount  how* 
ever,  according  to  the  returns,  will  not  fall  much  short  of  40)000  lbs. 
being  the  product  of  600  cows  in  milk.  The  cheese  consumed  in  the 
county  is  mostly  imported  from  other  counties,  there  being  none  of 
any  considerable  amount  manufactured. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  inactivity  or  want  of  pride  among 
farmers  in  regard  to  both  the  introduction  of  the  improved  breeds  or 
even  the  improvement  of  the  native  stock  of  the  county.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  the  first  full  blood  Durham  bull  in  the  county ;  our 
stock,  however,  may  be  considered  good,  in  fact,  as  good  as  native 
breeds  in  general.  The  horses  are  good,  but  none  full  bloods ;  the 
swine  are  quite  inferior,  and  with  but  a  slight  prospect  of  improvement 
in  that  respect.  I  have  thought  frequently  that  if  farmers  would  try 
the  experiment  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  amount  of  corn 
one  of  their  long,  lank,  lean  and  ever-sguealtng  grunters  consumes ; 
then  take  the  same  amount,  convert  it  into  cash  and  expend  the  same 
in  the  purchase  from  some  one  of  his  neighbors  of  white,  clean  atd 
well  fattened  pork  of  the  most  approved  breeds,  in  my  humble  opinion  he 
would  be  the  gainer  both  in  pocket  and  pork  barrel. 

Labor  saving  implements  and  machiner}'  are  becoming  from  year  to 
year  more  generally  used.  A  few  of  those  most  generally  approved 
are  Husscy's  reaper,  Hairs  and  Hathaway's  thrashing  machines,  Ben- 
ton *8  horse  power,  &c.,  the  two  latter  having  taken  the  first  premium, 
(in  their  respective  classes,)  of  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  and  Cattle 
Show  at  Syracuse.  There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  plows 
in  use  in  this  county,  but  perhaps  those  most  approved  are  the  **  Penn 
Yan"  and  "  Buckeye,"  (or  iron  beam,)  ihe  draft  of  the  former,  accord- 
ing to  the  test  applied  at  a  *'  trial  of  plows"  in  August  last,  near  Gene- 
va, was  355  lbs.,  and  the  latter  372  lbs.  Palmer's  drill  was  introduced 
last  year  I  think,  for  the  first. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Delafield,  the  worthy  president  of  the  Sen- 
eca county  agricultural  society,  I  have  at  some  considerable  labor,  as 
far  as  was  possible  under  the. circumstances,  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  this  county  for  the  past  year.  The  course 
adopted  was  to  select  one  reliable  an  1  efficient  man  in  each  town,  and 
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he  selecting  one  intelligent  fanner  in  each  school  district,  at  the  same 
time  placing  in  their  hands]  the  necessary  blank  forms.  A  few  of  the 
district  marshals  have  failed  to  discharge  their  respective  duties,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  next 
best  and  most  reliable  sources,  and  in  some  instances  the  judgment  of 
competent  men  as  to  the  several  amounts  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter  will  be  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  and  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
an  annual  minute  and  reliable  statistical  report  may  be  had  of  the  agri* 
cultural  doings  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

The  agricultural  knowledge  and  general  intelligence  upon  farm' mat- 
ters in  this  county  is  mainly  owing  to  the  wide  spread  circulation  of 
agricultural  papers  and  periodicals.  The  Genesee  Farmer  has  a  cir^ 
culation  of  250  subscribers,  and  that  of  the  Cultivator  of  about  150. 
From  this  fact  may  be  traced  the  gradual  improvement  from 
year  to  year  in  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  county,  together  with 
the  commendable  zeal  for  neatness,  order  and  economy  so  manifest  in 
many  of  our  farmers. 

I  have  thus  carefully  enunMerated  the  several  branches  embraced  in 
what  might  be  said  to  constitute  the  agricultural  condition  of  this  coun- 
ty, with  a  candor  and  fairness  so  requisite  in  a  matter  of  this  character, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  not  merly  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  one  of 
pride  and  profit,  not  only  to  us  as  a  county,  but  to  all  throughout  our 
proud  State,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  onward  progress  of  agricultnrt 
towards  its  ultimate  destiny. 

CHARLES  LEB. 

P$nn  Yan,  Dec  28th,  1849. 
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IMPORTED  CATTLE. 

Id  the  year  1849, 1  selected  in  England  and  imported  thence,  seven 
Short  Horns  for  J.  M.  Sherwood,  J.  F.  Sheafe  and  myself.  As  three 
of  them  were  shown,  and  won  prizes  at  the  N.  T.  State  Agricultural 
Society's  show  at  Syracuse,  in  September  last,  and  as  portraits  of  two 
of  these  imported  animals  will  embellish  the  present  volume  of  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society,  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  some  account  of  them.. 
Their  pedigrees  are  as  follows;  the  figures  referring  to  the  H^rd  Book, 
in  which  the  bulls  are  registered  and  numbered : 

Red  Rose,  M,  red  in  color,  calved  1816,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Stephen- 
son, of  Wolviston,  Durham,  Eng. ;  got  by  Napier  (6,238),  dam  Tu- 
btroie  by  South  Durham  (5,281),  grandam  Bose  Ann  by  BellerophoD 
(3,119),  great  grandam  Kosette,  by  Belvedere  (1,706),— Red  Rose  by 
Waterloo  (2,816),— Moss  Rose  by  Baron  (58y,— Angelina  by  Phenome- 
non (491), — Anna  Boleyne  by^  Favorite  (252), — Princess  by  Favorite 
(252),— Brighteyes  by  Favorite  (252),— Brighteyesby  Hubback  (319),— 
Brighleyes  by  Snowdon's  bull  (612), — ^Dutchess  of  AthoU  by  Master- 
man's  bull  (422),— Beauty  by  Harrison's  bull  (J92),— Tripes  by  the 
Studley  Imll  (626).  Tripes  was  bred  in  1748  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  Fox- 
ton,  out  of  a  Jcow  which  he  bought  in  1789,  when  a  calf,  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son of  K^tton.:  The  female  ancestors  ef  Tripes  had  been  bred  by  and 
in  the  possession  :of  Mr^  Stephenson  and  his  father  back  to  1694,  ia 
whichr  year  Mn  Stephenson  of  Acklam,  Vorkshire^  beught  his  first 
cow  ef  the  tribe  from,  the  Aislahie  family  of  Aislabie,  in  Durham. 

Prmtetsli,  red,  oalyed  in  1846,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  the 
property  ef  A.  Stevens,  got  by  Napier  (6,238),  dam  Rose  Ani^  by  Bel- 
leropkon  (3,119),  grandam  Rosette  by  Belvedere  (1,706),  great  gran- 
dam Red  Rose  by  Waterloe  (2,816),  &c.,  as  in  Red  Rose  2d,  above. 

Princess  IT,  roan,  calved  in  1848,  bred  by  Mr,  John  Stephenson,  the 
property  of  A.  Stevens,  got  by  General  Sale  (8,099),  dam  Ducbesi  by 
Mr.  Bates'  4th  Duke  of  Northumberland  (3,649),  grandam  Rosette 
by  Belvedere  (1,706),  great  grandam  Red  Rose  by  Waterloo  (2,816), 
&c.,  as  in  the  pedigree  of  Red  Rose  2d,  above. 

Princess  Iff,  roan,  calved  in  1848,  bred  hf  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  the 
property  of  A.  Stevens,  got  by  Napier  (6,238),;  idam  Rose  Ann  by 
Bellerophon  (3,119),  &c.     She  is  full  sister  to.Princees  I. 

Red  Rose  3d,  roan,  calved  in  1848,  bred  by  Hri  John  Stephenson,  the 
property  of  J.  M.  Sherwood,  got  by  Gen.  Sale  (8,099),  dam  Maid  of 
Orleans  by  Mameluke  (2,258),  grandam  Helena  by  Waterloo  (2,816), 
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great  grandam  Moss  Bose  by  Baron  (58),  &c.,  as  in  pedigree  of  Red 
.Hose  2d,  above. 

9d  DukeofCMmbridgM  (5,941),  roan  calved  1841,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bates  of  Kirkleavington,  Yorkshire,  the  property  of  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
afid  A.  Stevens,  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1,940),  dam  Water- 
loo II  by  Belvedere  (1,706),  grandam  Waterloo  I  (bred  by  Mr.  Par- 
kin, of  Thorpe,)  by  Waterloo  (2,816),  great  grandam  Lady  Antrim 
by  Waterloo  (2,816),— Anna  by  Lawnsleeves  (365),— Angelina  by  Phe- 
nomenon (491),  &c. 

Waterloo  F,  roan,  calved  (1841),  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  the 
property  of  A.  Stevens,  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1,940),  dam 
Waterloo  III  by  Norfelk  (2,377),  grandam  Waterloo  I  by  Waterloo 
(2,816),  &c.,  as  in  the  pedigree  of  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Stephenson  bred  the  bull.  General  Sale,  (8,099).  by  Napier  (6,238), 
out  of  Rose  Ann  by  Bellerophon  (3,119) ;  Napier  (6,238)  by  South 
Durham  (5,281)  out  of  Rosette  by  Belvedere  (1706) ;  South  Durham 
(5.282)  by  Belvedere  (1,706)  out  of  Helena  by  Waterloo  (2,816) ; 
Bellerophon  (3,119)  by  Belvedere  (1,706)  out  of  Helena  by  Waterloo 
(2,816) :  Behedere  (1,706)  by  Waterloo  (2,816)  eut  of  Angelina  IT  by 
Y;)ung  Wynyard  (2,859),  grandam  Angelina  by  Phenomenon  (491)  ; 
and  Waterloo  (2,816)  by  Young  Wynyard  (2,859)  out  of  Angelina  by 
Phenomenon  (491).  Mr.  Stephenson  also  bred  Angelina  U,  the  dam 
of  Belvedere  (1,706). 

Young  Wynyard  (2,859)  by  Robert  Ceiling's  Wellingten  (680)  out 
of  Princess  by  Phenomenon  (491),  was  bred  by  the  Countess  of  An- 
trim, widew  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest. 

The  ancient  family  of  the  Aislabies,  which  came  into  England  from 
Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  established  themselves,  prior 
to  1300,  at  Aislabie,  on  the  river  Tees,  in  the  county  of  Dvrham,  and 
the  manor,  their  estate,  was  called  after  the  family.  As  early  as  1600, 
the  family  was  known  to  possess  a  most  extraordinary  tribe  of  cattle. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  then  Lord  of  the  Manor  married  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Mallorie  of  Studley,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
on  the  death  of  Sir  John,  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Aislabie,  succeeded  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Studley  estate.  Mrs.  Aislabie  and  her  husband  went 
to  reside  at  Studley,  while  the  younger  bran(^h  of  the  Aislabie  family 
continued  to  reside  at  Aislabie.  Finally  in  1684  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Aislabie  family  parted  with  their  estates  in  Durham.  At  the 
time  Sir  John  Mallorie's  daughter,  Mrs.  Aislabie,  took  possession  of 
Studley,  the  cattle  of  Aislabie  were  in  part  transferred  from  Durham 
to  Yorkshire,  and  the  remainder  in  1684. 
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Prior  to  1684,  the  PenQimimft  of  Ormsby,  in  Yorkskire^  had  procur- 
ed  cows,  and  had  used  bulls  from  Aislabie ;  and  after  1684  used  bulla 
from  Siudlej.  In  1684,  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Acklam,  near  Ormsby, 
bought  a  cow  from  Mr.  Aislabie,  just  before  the  sale  of  the  Durham 
estates  and  the  transference  of  the  cattle  thence  to  Studley.  After 
1684,  he  sent  cows  to  Studley  to  be  served,  and  used  bulls  from  Stud- 
ley  in  possession  of  the  Pennimans.  In  1731,  Mr.  Stephenson,  junior^ 
(son  of  the  one  named  before,)  removed  from  Acklam  to  Ketton  in  Dur- 
ham, and  took  with  him  the  cattle  descended  from  the  original  cow  got 
at  Aislabie ;  and  he  took  no  others  than  those  so  descended  in  the  f e* 
male  line  only. 

About  1700,  a  Miss  Aislabie  of  Studley,  married  Mr.  Milhank  of  the 
Barmingham  family  of  Barmingham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  through  this 
marriage  cattle  from  Studley  went  to  Barmingham.  From  Barming- 
liam»  Mr.  Shatter  of  Chilton,  near  Eetten,  got  cows,  and  hired  bulls, 
and  from  them  bred  the  celebrated  Studley  buU,  (626). 

Mr.  Pickering  lived  at  Foxton,  near  Eetton«  In  1739  Mr.  Stephen- 
son of  Kttton,  sold  to  Mr.  Pidf:«ring  a  young  eew  and  her  heifer  calf, 
descended  on  the  dam  side  from  the  Aislabie  tribe  of  cattle,  ilb.  Pick- 
ering used  the  Studley  bull,  and  oat  of  the  heifer  got  from  Mr.  Ste* 
phenson  of  Ketton,  when  she  became  a  cow,  bred  in  the  year  1748,  the 
cow  Tripes.  In  1756,  Mr.  Pickering  sold  Tripes  to  Mr.  John  Hall  of 
Haughton.  Mr.  Hall  bred  Beauty  got  by  Harrison's  bull  (292),  out  of 
Tripes ;  and  out  of  Beauty  he  bred  Duchess  of  Atholl,  got  by  Master- 
man's  bull,  (422).  Mr.  Alexander  Hall,  on  the  death  of  John  Hall,  his 
brother,  succeeded  to  his  estate;  and  he  bred  Brighteyes  by  Snow- 
don's  bull,  (619),  out  of  Duchess  of  Atholl ;  and  out  of  Brighteyes  by 
Snowdon's  bull  he  bred  Brighteyes  by  Hubback.  Brighteyea  by  HuIk 
back  waa  sold  by  A.  Hall  to  Robert  Colling.  Robert  Colling  fared 
Brighteyes  by  Favorite,  (252),  out  of  Brighteyes  by  Hubback,  and  out 
ef  her  Princess  by  Favorite.  Princess  was  sold  by  him  to  Sir  Henry 
Vane  Tempest  of  Wynyard.  Sir  Henry  bred  Anna  Boleyne  by  Favor- 
ite, (252),  out  of  Princess  ;  and  Angelina  by  Phenomenon  (492),  out  of 
Anna  Boleyne.  Sir  Henry  died  in  1813,  and  his  widow,  the  countess 
of  Antrim,  bred  in  1816,  Anna  by  Lawnsleeves  (365),  out  of  Angelina. 
In  1818  she  sold  Angelina  to  Mr.  John  Stephenson  of  Wolviston,  great 
grandson  of  the  first  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Ketton.  All  the  sires  and  dama 
in  the  pedigrees  of  these  imported  cattle  which  were  bred  by  Mr.  Joha. 
Stephensen,  occurring  af>er  Angelina,  were  bred  by  him. 

Such  is  the  history  of  these  cattle.    I  think  the  portraits  of  3rd  Duke 
of  Cambridge  and  Princess  III  wiH  be  admitted  by  tho(ie  who  btTe 
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seen  the  animab  not  to  be  flattered.  That  of  Princess  in.  was  taken 
when  she  was  eleven  months  old ;  that  of  Cambridge  when  he  was 
seren  jears  old. 

Cattle  to  be  good  must  have  quality,  which  consists  of  good  handling 
and  plenty  of  lean  flesh.  Quality  requires  for  its  existence,  as  a  con- 
nection,  good  hair.  Hair  to  be  good  must  be  long,  woolly  or  mossy,  and 
abundant.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  portraits  of  Cambridge  and  Prin- 
cess show  hair  that  is  Umg^  mosiy  and  abundant.  This  characteristic 
goes  with  the  family ;  and  in  quality  no  tribe  ever  exceeded  them. 

A.  STEVENS. 


ll6iiB.-^TheMseMy  of  tlie  AMaUe  fliuily  may  be  fomifl  in  Hutchinson^  fa 
UmfUna^%  aad  In  flarttt^  hiMoiy  of  Durtam-HaMl  the  hiitory  of  theMallerlis 
aa4  the  Aialsbies  in  Torkthir^,  in  Bighaml  hiitory  of  Torkihirv;  and  the  IMi 
In  reference  to  the  Stephenionf,  from  the  paptn  of  the  late  Dr.  Stephenson  of 
KelaOy  who  was  bom  at  Ketton,  and  what  relates  to  the  Ralls,  fh>m  those  of  Al- 
HalU  iaiely  dsesaisd. 
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The  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  county  associations  are  more 
manifest  every  year  of  their  existence.  The  reports  which  are  furnish- 
ed the  present  year  are  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  any  former 
year.  They  are  interesting  to  a  very  large  class  of  farmers  and  others 
in  iheir  operations,  and  their  annual  exhibitions  call  together  in  the 
several  counties  large  portions  of  the  population  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  which  is  making  in  the  agricultural  interest.  It 
is  not  alone  by  the  improvements  exhibited  in  the  various  departments 
of  agriculture,  that  these  annual  meetings  are  useful.  Here  the  farm- 
ers meet  together  and  have  free  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  from 
their  interchange  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  they  mutually  stir  up  one 
another  to  more  systematic  and  energetic  measures  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  profession.  We  have  no  where  seen  exhibited  more  strikingly 
the  advantages  of  these  societies  than  in  the  following  remarks  of  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Marshfield,  Mass.,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society.  He  says :  "  The  great  practical  truth  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  age  is,  that  great  public  improvements  were 
carried  out  by  means  of  voluntary  association.  This  principle — the 
principle  of  voluntary  association — of  bringing  minds  together  to  act 
upon  each  other,  is  the  great  principle  and  truth  of  the  age.  Its  germ, 
to  be  sure,  was  to  be  seen  centuries  ago  in  the  old  world.  It  was  to  be 
traced  in  the  establishment  of  cities  in  the  feudal  age  ;  it  was  still  fur- 
ther extended  in  the  professional  associations  of  Europe  at  a  subse- 
quent period.  But  it  has  been  long — both  in  the  old  country  and  in 
this — before  the  idea  was  brought  to  bear  upon  agriculture  and  the  til- 
lage of  the  soil.  The  reason  of  this  was  obvious.  Merchants,  traders 
and  others,  congregating  in  large  cities,  could  meet  together  at  almost 
any  hour,  summoned  by  the  peal  of  almost  any  bell,  to  interchange 
their  sentiments  on  any  topic  of  moment. 

"  Not  so  with  farmers.    They  were  scattered  all  over  the  country ; 
their  labors  were  mostly  solitary — here  upon  the  plains,  and  there  in  the 
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4eep«tt  recesses  of  the  liills ;  they  have  no  exchange,  no  coffee  house, 
fio  lyceum,  where  they  could  assemble  together  conreniently.  Sach 
too,  in  a  great  measure,  was  the  case  with  them  now ;  and  hence  it 
had  become  essential  that  these  annual  fairs  should  be  held.  Hence 
the  necessity  that  they  should  be  universally  attended — not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  exhibition,  or  of  any  discovrses  to  be  delivered,  or  lec- 
tures to  be  given,  as  for  the  sake  of  interchanging  sentiments^  of  com^ 
paring  the  txperience  of  one  toith  arwthtr;  of  mingling  together  and 
laeping  up  a  communication  of  ideas.  Every  man  obtained  a  great 
part  of  whatever  knowledge  he  might  possess,  by  conversation  and 
communication  with  others.  Books,  indeed,  might  do  something  in  this 
respect,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  communication.  If  we 
deduct  from  the  aggregate  of  eaeh  man's  knowledge,  whatever  he  had 
learned  by  communication  and  conversation  with  his  fellow  mam,  very 
little  would  be  left,  and  that  little  not  worth  much  at  best.  It  was  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  that  made  man  sharp,  and  active,  and  enter* 
prising;  and,  therefore,  if  there  should  not  be  at  any  annual  exhibition 
of  an  agricultural  association,  a  handsome  pair  of  steers,  or  a  likely 
cow,  in  the  whole  county,  itill^  if  there  were  the  men  assembled  together 
in  social  inlereourse^  then,  he  said,  the  exhibition  would  be  prodactive 
of  much  good/' 

AGRICULTtTRAL   EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  an  Agricultural  College  and  experimental  farm,  is 
favorably  noticed  in  the  returns  and  addresses  from  most  of  the  societies 
in  the  State.  An  increasing  interest  is  manifest  in  the  subject.  An 
education  adapted  to  the  agricultural  profession,  is  becoming  with  the 
farmers  of  the  State  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  It  is  viewed  as 
necessary  not  only,  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  ensure  its  speedy  accomplishment  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the 
State,  and  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  farmers 
and  mechanics  of  the  Slate  have  but  to  manifest  their  desire  in  a  man- 
mer  that  shall  satisfy  the  Legislature  that  tkey  are  truly  in  earnest,  and 
the  work  will  not  be  long  delayed.  We  would  urge  upon  every  asso- 
ciation in  the  State  to  give  to  this  subject  early  attention,  and  by  effi- 
cient effort,  send  up  their  applications  in  such  numbers  as  to  satisfy  all 
that  they  feel  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  their  desire 
that  early  measures  should  be  adopted  to  put  in  successful  operation  an 
institution  that  will,  under  proper  management,  accomplish  in  due  lime 
the  great  objects  they  have  in  view — the  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
MXti  a  complete  education  for  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  State. 
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ALLE6ANI. 

The  Allegany  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  fair  at 
Angelica,  on  the  10th  of  October ;  it  was  quite  numerously  attended. 
Many  gentlemen  present  manifested  an  ardent  desire  for  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  expressed  their  earnest  wishes  for 
the  promotion  of  the^  agricultural  interest  of  the  county.  The  exhibition 
of  the  Taiious  animals,  and  other  articles  usually  exhibited  on  suck 
QpcAsions,  was  creditable  to  the  society.  The  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
ttflbrded  fine  specimens  of  the  different  breeds. 

The  domestic  manufactures  and  choice  regetables  exhibited  left  na 
room  to  doubt  the  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  former  were  fabri* 
c^ted  or  the  latter  cultivated.  The  exhibitions  of  the  day,  together 
with  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  our  citizens  in  (he  improvement  of 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  domestic  manufiictures,. 
give  a  cheering  hope  that  the  most  beneficial  results  will  attend  the 
future  operations  of  the  society. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  several  causes,  Allegany  has  not  been  able» 
at  the  agricultural  fairs,  to  make  that  rich  and  dazzling  display  that  has 
characterized  the  fairs  of  many  of  her  sister  counties.  A  very  great 
portion  of  our  lands  are  as  yet  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  vast 
quantity  and  superior  quality  of  our  pine  and  oak  lumber  engross  tfae^ 
attention  of  capitalists  and  the  more  enterprising  portion  of  our  citizens. 
Thequantity  of  lumber  annually  manufactured  is  immense ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  teams  engaged  in  its  manufacture  and  transportation  ta 
qpiarket  create  so  heavy  a  draft  upon  the  laborers,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  neglected  to  a  very  injurious  extent.  The  large  profits  realized 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber,  and  the  immediate  returna 
received  by  those  engaged  in  the  business,  enable  them  to  pay  the  high- 
est wages,  and  command  the  service  of  nearly  all  the  laboring  men. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  monopoly  of  working  hands  carried,  that  the 
farmer  is  left  at  his  option,  to  have  bis  lands  cultivated  at  a  price  that 
will  Bwallow  up  all  he  can  raise,  or  let  such  of  his  fields  as  he  cannot 
cultivate  with  his  own  hands,  run  to  waste.  These  causes  operate 
most  injuriously  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  and  have  induced 
abroad,  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  our  lands.  This  expla 
nation  is  due  to  a  soil  naturally  prolific,  and  which  if  properly  cultiva* 
ted^  would  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  production.  It  is  believed  that  the 
eauaea  mencioned  as  retarding  our  agriculture,  are  about  to  be  removei^ 
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The  Oenesea  Talley  Oanal  passing  from  nerth  to  sooth,  throngh  near- 
ly the  •ntire  extent  of  the  county,  is  now  m  the  progress  of  rapid  con- 
ttniction,  and  the  completion  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  railroad, 
winch  will  pass  throngh  its  entire  extent,  frosa  east  to  west,  is  anlicipa- 
led  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  completion  of  these  works  will  form  a 
new  Main  the  agriculture  of  the  tounty;  they  will  cause  our  large 
forests  to  disappear,  multiply  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  afford  us  such 
fBusilities  for  marketing  our  produce,  that  agriculture  will  become  the 
staple  business  of  the  county.  When  we  shall  have  realizied  these  ai^ 
ticipated  results,  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  Allegany  will  become  strong 
in  agricultural  wealth  and  productions,  and  be  aUe  to  make  as  fine  a 
display  at  her  fairs,  as  most  of  her  sister  counties. 

During  the  past  year,  our  crops  of  hay,  wheat  and  Indian  com  bate 
been  good ;  our  meadows  have  yieMed,  on  an  ayerage,  orer  a  ton  and 
a  half  to  the  acre.  It  is  believed  that  the  average  of  wheat  has  not 
been  less  than  about  seventeen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  avet- 
age  of  Indian  com  has  been  about  thirty  to  the  acre.  Some  f  elds  of 
wheat  that  have  been  thrashed  and  measured,  turned  out  over  thifty- 
five  bvsbels  to  the  acre  en  the  average,  and  some  fields  of  corn  have 
averaged  as  high  as  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  has  been  no  report  of  the  yield  or  culture  of  any  field  crops  made 
to  the  society.  The  information  as  to  crops,  as  above  stated,  is  derived 
ftom  reliable  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Societj, 
wmI  others  not. 

The  amount  of  premiuma  awarded  and  paid  by  the  Society  for  the 
past  year,  ia  $150,  besides  books.  The  balance  in  the  bands  of  the 
tieaaurer  carried  to  new  account,  is  $180.  Our  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  ofiicers  will  be  held  in  February,  a  report  of  which  will  be 
forwarded.  W.  O.  ANO^,  President, 

Ofiotrs  1860. — ^James  Wilson,  Jr.,  President ;  A.  B.  Heckman,  Amoa 
Per? in,  E.  B.  Winans,  Samuel  P.  Karr,  John  Simone^  Bobert  Benwick, 
Jr»»  Vice  Presidents ;  Ezra  Starr,  Secretary ;  James  Lpckhart,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  tea  directors. 


CATTARAUGUS. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in^  assuring  you  that  during  tike  past  year 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  afiairs  of  our  Agstcaltii- 
ral  Society.  Two  days  were  fully  occupied  in  its  exhibition,  whieh 
were  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  people. 
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The  first  day  was  devoteil  to  the  show  of  domestic  animals  exclasire* 
)y.  The  exhibition  of  horses,  especially  of  matched  horses,  was  bel- 
ter than  that  of  any  previous  fair ;  that  of  cattle,  though  not  as  grest 
in  point  of  numbers,  with  previous  shows,  was  decidedly  superior  in 
point  of  quality,  Representatives  of  the  different  breeds,  Durhams, 
Hereford!,  Devons,  &c.,  were  on  the  j^ound.  The  second  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  plowing  match  and  the  indoor  exhibition.  In  the  after- 
noon an  excellent  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  F.  S.  Martin,  ef 
Olean,  himself  a  practical  and  successful  farmer.  It  was  listened  to  by 
a  large  and  respestable  audience  with  much  satisfaction,  and,  undoubt- 
edly with  much  profit.  There  was  not  a  large  number  of  entries,  which 
was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subscription  price  was  raised 
(for  this  year  only,)  from  one  to  two  dollars.  The  executive  committee 
at  their  meeting  in  April,  resolved  either  to  raise  sufficient  money  to 
pay  off  old  debts  and  put  the  affairs  of  the  society  on  good  footing,  and 
make  it  generally  useful  or  to  abandon  it  altogether.  The  result  of 
their  efforts  shows  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  off  old  debts,  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums awarded  this  year,  and  leave  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  9100.  The  amount  apportioned  to  us  by  the  State,  but 
$86,00,  seems  small,  and  is  small,  in  comparison  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  county. 

No  county  in  the  State  has  increased  more  rapidly  during  the  past 
five  years  in  agricultural  wealth  than  this,  and  when  its  resources  are 
fully  developed  it  will  rank  among  the  first  in  the  State.  One  cause 
of  our  rapid  increase  is,  that  within  that  period  our  farmers  haVe  turned 
their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  grain  to  the  making  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  the  raising  of  a  better  description  of  horses  and  cattle. 
We  have  suggested  to  our  sister  societies  in  the  adjoining  counties,  to 
hold  our  different  fairs  on  successive  days  of  the  same  week.  It  would 
be  a  stronger  inducement  to  those  having  improved  agricultural  imple* 
n^ents,  or  those  who  wish  to  purchase  fine  stock,  to  visit  this  section, 
when  they  can  attend  all  these  shows  in  a  week,  and  we  could  more 
readily  induce  men  eminent  for  their  successful  attention  to  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  to  deliver  lectures  among  us,  which  would  lead  to  more 
intercourse  between  the  members  of  the  different  societies,  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

JOHN  C.  DEVEREAUX,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Officers^  1850.— John  S.  Harvey,  President,  John  C.  Devereaux,  Jr., 
Secretary. 
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Address  of  ff#n.  Frederick  S.  Martin, 

We  grre  extractt  from  this  valuable  address,  embodying  the  early 
history  of  the  county,  and  giving  a  most  interesting  account  of  its  agri- 
culture ;  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  ;  its  present  condition 
and  its  future  prospects. 

Mr.  President  avid  Gentlemen: — In  discharging  the  duties  which  your 
kindness  and  partiality  have  develved  upon  me,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
render  my  remarks  plain  and  pro.ctical,  and  for  the  most  part  confine 
them  to  the  nature  and  designs  of  the  society  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected. An  enterprise  that  should  enlist  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  call  into  action  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Agriculture,  as  defined  by  most  writers,  is  the  art  or  science  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth  in  such  ways  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  in  the  largest 
quantities  and  in  the  greatest  perfection  those  vegetables  which  are 
useful  to  man  and  to  the  animals  subject  to  his  dommion.  Upon  this 
foundation  all  the  arts  and  sciences  are  more  or  less  based.  On 
this  broad  basis  civilization  erects  her  habitations,  and  the  embel- 
lishments with  which  they  are  surrounded  mark  the  age,  the  progress, 
the  intellectual  culture,  and  refinement  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

Farming  at  this  time  is  now  justly  placed  among  the  most  useful  and 
important  occupations,  and  good  husbandry  is  valuable  to  nations  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  giving  them  a  healthy  and  vigorous  population, 
energy  of  mind  and  character,  virtuous  and  temperate  habits — tends  to 
an  acquisition  of  general  information  and  intelligence — important  to 
success  in  all  business  transactions.  It  induces  all  nations  to  deal 
justly,  looking  with  a  firm  reliance  to  the  Oiver  of  all  good  for  His 
blessing  on  their  labors.  These  are  deemed  important  to  individual 
and  national  independence  and  good  government. 

The  earth  is  termed  our  mother ;  from  her  bosom  all  draw  their  sup- 
pert.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  bond,  the  free,  the  prince  and  the  peas- 
ant, are  equally  dependent  on  her  for  the  temporal  blessings  with  which 
their  daily  wants  are  supplied.  How  important  then  its  study;  are  we 
certain  that  we  are  not  misled  by  the  dim  light  of  nature  ?  Should  we 
not  give  an  impulse  to  the  already  awakened  activity ;  study  into  the 
wonderful  economy  of  Nature,  its  order  and  agencies  ? 

An  all-wise  Providence  has  placed  man  here  for  some  good.  The 
aanctuary  of  Nature  is  thrown  wide  open,  and  he  may  fearlessly  enter 
and  partake  of  its  blessings.    The  earth  aided  by  sun  and  light,  is  en- 
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dowed  with  capacities  to  produce  vegetable  matter  sufficient  to  sustain 
and  support  life. 

The  useful  and  the  beautiful  are  harmoniously  blended — the  fonner 
in  the  substantials  necessary  to  a  healthy  condition  of  body,  the  latter 
in  objects  gratifying  to  the  sight,  as  the  soft  blending  tints  of  a  far-off 
landscape,  the  shifting  play  of  light  over  waving  fields  of  grain,  the  me* 
andering  stream  impatient  of  restraint,  revealing  a  world  of  untold  mag- 
nificence and  producing  ns  it  were  within  us  an  ideal  world,  opening  on  the 
mental  eye.  It  varies  in  form  and  properties,  and  its  particles  go  to  make 
up  what  we  denominate  soil.  It  appears  to  us  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
matter,covered  with  vegetable  and  mineral  remains,which  by  the  wonder- 
ful economy  of  nature  are  undergoing  change ;  at  one  time  maturing,  at 
another  decaying  and  yet  never  lost.  Were  it  not  so,  the  earth  would 
be  constantly  diminishing  in  size,  and  bonnds  set  to  its  existence. 

The  vegetable  may  grow,  mature  and  decay ;  collected  to  the  besom 
of  the  earth  by  its  proper  agencies,  it  afifords  nutricious  food  to  the  new 
•rganized  plants.  In  its  last  stages  of  decay,  the  seed,  from  specific 
lightness^  may  be  wafted  to  parts  remote,  and  there  germinate  as  in  the 
parent  soil ;  other  particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere  are  again  brouglK 
down  in  the  refreafaing  shower — the  more  evanescent  ones  by  the 
nightly  dews.  Whatever  falls  on  the  mountains  gradually  washes  in 
to  enrich  and  fertilize  the  valleys— whatever  falls  on  the  ocean  affinrds 
aH|)port  to  its  teeming  millions. 

The  relation  between  vegetables  and  animals  is  of  the  most  intimate 
kind :  being  mutually  convertible,  one  into  the  other,  and  depending  on 
each  other  for  existence.  In  fact,  they  are  the  only  natural  means  by 
which  animal  life  can  be  sustained.  And  as  all  vegetable  matter  dif^ 
fen  in  form,  we  at  once  infer  that  every  soil  has  its  natural  produc- 
tions. On  sandy  portions  of  land  the  pine  springs  up  spontane- 
ously. On  our  low  and  wet  lands,  the  spruce  and  willow;  while 
our  openings  abound  with  scrub-oak  and  hazel.  Soils  chai|^ 
with  excess  of  moisture,  rarely,  if  ever,  produce  plants  desirably  to 
man  or  beast ;  their  tender  and  delicate  fibres  must  have  a  lighter 
bed  in  which  to  repose,  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  easily  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Timothy  and  red-top  grow  best  in  moist  lands;  but  con- 
stantly saturated  with  water  they  soon  run  out,  giving  place  to  tufts  of 
wild  grass,  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  farm,  and  that  which  is  of 
greater  importance,  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 

Hence  the  first  study  of  the  cultivator  should  be  the  properties  of  the 
soil,  enabling  him  to  adapt  the  crop  to  its  peculiarities.  To  prepare  it 
in  the  proper  season,  and  in  the  most  economical  manner;  to  give  a  pro- 
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per  TotAtioQ  la  the  different  grains  and  grasses ;  to  ascertain  approved 
breeds  of  demestk  animals,  which  are  useful  ibr  food,  and  neeeseary  to 
aid  him  hi  his  labort,  and  will  produce  the  greatest  profit  in  market ; 
the  improvements  made  in  farming  implements  and  modes  of  culture. 
These,  and  a  great  variety  of  matters  which  it  is  impertant  for  the 
farmer  to  make  himself  acquainted  with,  will  give  employment  to  his 
leisure  hours;  and  the  time  thxis  spent  will  produce  as  profitable  re- 
ffults  as  his  more  active  labors  in  the  field.  Having  made  these  general 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  hrstory  of  this  county,  and  then  pass  oil 
to  the  more  practical  part  of  the  subject  which  has  brought  us  together. 

The  first  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Holland  Company  within  our 
county  limits  was  made  by  Major  Adam  Hoops,  Birdsey  Norton, Ebenezer 
Norton,  and  Joel  Steel,  in  1904.  Their  tract  of  twenty  thousand  acres 
was  located  on  each  side  of  the  Allegany  river  and  Olean  creek,  and 
mostly  in  the  first  township  of  the  4th  and  5tb  ranges.  They  com* 
menced  a  settlement  the  same  year,  and  soon  after  laid  out  the  vil- 
lage of  Hamilton,  (better  known  as  Olean  Point,)  which  was  con- 
sidered the  hevd  of  navigation  on  the  Allegany ;  and  I  think  it  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  any  steamboat  has  ascended  above  tide-water, 
being  1,470  feet:  this  was  performed  by  the  steamer  Allegany,  iA 
the  spring  of  1830. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  at  Olean  uytil  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1820,  the  Allegany  was  used  by  thousands 
of  emigrants  on  their  way  te  the  south  western  states.  They  passed 
dowfc  in  arks,  flat-boats,  skiffs  and  on  rafts.  I  can  call  to  mind  one  raft 
that  left  Olean  witb  350  persons  on  board  of  it,  in  the  spring  of  1808. 
In  March,  1808,  this  county,  Ghautauquc,  and  Niagara,  were  taken 
from  Genesee^  and  erected  into  separate  counties.  The  west  part  of 
Cattaraugus  was  attached  to  Niagara,  and  the  east  part  to  Allegany 
county  for  judieial  purposes.  The  town  of  Olean  was  organized  bj 
the  same  act  and  embraced  the  whole  county.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  on  the  Ischua  creek,  at  the  house  of  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  Mo- 
Clure,  in  the  spring  of  1809.  James  Green  was  elected  the  first  supei^ 
visor  from  this  county  at  that  town  meeting.  The  first  saw  mill  erect- 
ed in  the  county  was  on  Haskell  creek,  about  three  miles  abeve  Olean, 
and  was  built  by  James  Green,  in  1805.  Henry  Conrad  built  the  first 
grist  mill,  on  tbe  Ischua  creek,  about  the  same  time ;  this  was  situated 
two  miles  below  tha  present  village  of  FnmkllnTille. 
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The  town  of  [schua  was  organized  in  1812,  (since  changed  to  Frank- 
linville,)  Perrysburg  in  1814,  Great  Valley  and  Little  Valley  in  1818, 
Ellicotiville,  Freedom,  Hindsdale,  and  Yerkshire  in  1820.  The 
county  was  fully  organized  in  the  year  1817,  and  the  first  county 
Courts  were  held  at  Hamilton,  (now  Olean,)  in  July  of  that  year.  Ti- 
mothy H.  Porter  was  the  first  judge ;  James  Brooks,  Ashbel  Freeman, 
Francis  Green  and  William  Price,  were  associate  judges.  Israel  Cur- 
tis was  the  first  sheriff;  Sands  Bouton,  county  clerk ;  Henry  Wooster, 
surrogate ;  Sylvenus  Russell,  county  treasurer.  But  two  of  the  first 
commission  on  the  bench  remain  with  us,  and  they  having  fuUy  com 
plied  with  the  command  given  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  bid  fair  to  re- 
main for  long  years  to  bless  their  posterity  and  reap  the  reward  of  well 
spent  lives.  The  first  courts  were  held  in  Ellicottville,  in  July,  1818, 
at  the  house  of  Baker  Leonard ;  that  house  and  the  Cempany's  Land 
Office  were  all  the  dwellings  then  erected  in  that  place.  A  court  house 
and  jail  in  onebuilding  was  built  soon  after;  this  was  burnt  down  in 
the  winter  of  1829,  and  the  present  cout  house  and  jail  were  built  the 
same  year. 

Settlements  were  commenced  on  the  Cattaraugus  creek,  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  Conewango,  as  early  as  1810,  but  no  general  settlement 
of  the  county  by  a  farming  population  can  be  placed  anterior  to  1817 ; 
and  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  the  younger  portion  of  this  audiente  the 
fact  is  nevertheless  true,  that  lands  were  held  higher  in  this  county  up 
to  1820,  than  they  were  in  Niagara  or  Chautauque,  and  your  county 
records  show  that  village  lots  in  Hamilton,  {now  Oltan^)  sold  at  a  higher 
price  until  1822,  than  they  were  bringing  in  Bufifalo.  ^ 

The  Allegany  river  was  then  used  as  the  great  commercial  highway 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  was  deemed  of  more  im- 
portance than  lake  navigation.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal 
changed  the  whole  order  of  things,  the  tide  of  emigration  changed  to  the 
upper  lakes,  and  Cattaraugus  was  almost  forgotten  by  the  hardy  pioneer. 
The  splendid  white  pine  on  the  Allegany  and  its  tributaries  bad  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  men  fully  equal  to  the  task,  and  every  portion 
of  the  county  gave  premise  to  all  who  would  obey  the  Divine  command. 
The  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  rung  along  the  vallies  and  the  sides  of 
our  hills  became  dotted  with  the  dwellings  of  civilization.  The  war 
path  of  the  red  men  gave  place  to  the  more  comfortable  highway.  The 
howl  of  the  wolf  to  the  bleating  of  our  flocks. 

The  scenes  of  the  present  day  are  of  a  different  character  in  Catta- 
raugus from  those  of  1818,  when  I  became  a  resident  of  the  county ; 
and  when  reviewing  the  numerous  difficulties  which  have  been  over- 
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come,  and  the  present  condition  of  things,  I  see  no  cause  to  regret  for 
the  pest,  and  much  to  hope  for  the  future. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  more  fully  deyeloped  the  resources 
of  western  New- York,  and  the  prominent  men  of  that  day  who  had 
given  that  splendid  work  their  most  hearty  support,  never  lost  sight  of 
t^  importance  of  its  connection  with  the  Allegany  riyer.  From  them^ 
emanated  the  project  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  And  it  had  an  im- 
portant influence  with  the  first  movers  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  railroad. 
When  these  two  works  shall  have  been  completed,  our  county  may 
with  truth  be  ranked  among  the  beat  in  the  State  for  grazing  purposes. 
This  may  seem  a  bold  assertion,  unsuppotted  by  facts  ;  but  when  you 
contemplate  her  secluded  situation,  and  the  rapid  progress  already 
made  under  her  local  disadvantages,  what  will  be  her  condition  in  a 
few  years  after  the  completion  of  the  New* York  and  Erie  railroad,  and 
the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  and  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  ?  As 
an  evidence  of  her  capacity  to  produce  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  cheese, 
&c.,  permit  me  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  census  of  1845. 

Our  population  in  1830,  was  15,726;  in  1845,  it  was  30,16d;  in 
the  year  1844,  the  county  produced  177,000  bushels  of  wheat,  13,000 
of  barley,  96,000  of  corn,  459,000  of  oats,  (omitting  fractions.)  It  con- 
tained in  1845,  45,256  neat  cattle,  one-third  of  which  were  cows ;  from 
which  1,284,535  lbs  of  butter,  and  567,807  lbs.  of  cheese  were  made.  We 
also  had  at  that  time,  6,908  horses,  102,780  sheep,  30  churches,  220 
common  schools,  24  grist  mills,  144  saw  mills,  67  clergymen  ;  besides 
lawyers,  doctors,  merchants  and  land  officers  to  our  hearts'  content. 
That  our  next  census  will  show  a  large  increase  in  our  population 
and  products,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  county  will  doubt. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  first  settlement  of  a  heavy  timbered 
region  to  a  great  extent  have  passed.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
improve  and  better  our  condition  as  farmers,  and  to  give  an  impetus, 
energy  and  activity  to  the  various  improvements  connected  with  Agri- 
culture. I  would  not  be  understood  as  recommending  what  is  often 
termed  book  farming  in  its  fullest  extent,  but  allow  me  to  say,  that  a 
prejudice  exists,  which  cannot  too  soon  be  removed  against  improved 
farming  implements,  improved  breeds  of  animals,  new  modes  of  cul- 
ture, and  more  especially  against  all  books  and  periodicals  on  these  in- 
teresting and  valuable  subjects. 

An  act  to  improve  the  Agriculture  of  this  State  was  passed  in  1819, 
and  the  sum  of  $10,000  per  year,  for  two  years,  was  appropriated  and 
divided  among  the  several  counties  which  should  comply  with  its  con- 
ditions, and  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  formed  in  January,  1820. 
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Stephen  Van  Beniselaer  was  the  first  President,  and  Solomon  Sontk- 
wick  Seeretary.  They  published  three  Tolnmee  of  memoirs,  and  aw«k» 
ened  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  organiaation  of  the  pre- 
seiH  State  Society.  The  New- York  State  Agricaltural  Sodetywaa 
reorganized  under  an  act  passed  in  May,  1841,  and  sereral  acts  kafie 
aince  been  passed  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  its  ereaiiooi. 
Tkis  Society  is  doing  much  good  to  this  all-important  interest.  Thvovg^ 
its  aid  the  numerous  improvements  in  the  science,  theory  and  piaetfee 
of  Agriculture,  are  collected  and  disseminated  among  our  citiaens ; 
tkeir  annual  State  fanrs  and  yeariy  reports  are  exerting  a  healthy  iaflu* 
ence,  and  should  be  sustained. 

The  American  Institute  in  the  city  of  New- York  riioulA  not  be  for- 
gotten. Its  annual  Fairs  which  hare  been  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  years  are  a  prominent  theatre  for  the  display  of  Americaa  ing<^ 
nuity  ;  their  published  reports  are  a  raluable  acquisition  to  any  library ; 
all  aiding  to  elevate  our  national  character  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  county  in  common  with  most  others  in  the  State  organised  a 
county  Agricultural  Society  in  1841,  and  the  Hon.  Peter  Penbroeck  was 
the  first  President.  This  society  like  most  improvements  has  had  its 
share  of  difficulties  to  encounter,  but  they  have  been  met  and  overcome 
in  a  spirit  which  will  not  be  conquered.  The  display  and  attendance 
during  the  present  Fair,  give  undoubled  evidence  of  its  valuable  servi- 
ces, and  should  urge  the  officers  and  members  to  still  greater  exertions. 
The  duties  committed  to  you,  are  of  a  high  character,  for  it  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  county  societies,  that  we  are  to  look  for  knowledge 
of  the  various  and  important  improvements  being  brought  home  to  our 
agricultural  population.  Your  annual  county  fairs  have  done  mach  in 
this  way,  and  their  continuance  will  prove  their  useAilness. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
various  agricultural  papers  and  periodicals.  Many  of  these  can  be  ob- 
tained at  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  per  year.  These  would  give  you  a 
monthly  catalogue  of  the  improvements,  which  are  continually  being 
made  in  farming  husbandry.  No  farmer  who  desires  to  prosper  in  his 
business  can  afibrd  to  be  without  one  or  more  of  them.  Our  School 
District  Libraries  from  their  location  can  be  made  of  great  value  to 
the  farmer.  The  influence  of  this  society  will  soon  procure  men 
qualified  to  make  proper  selections,  and  these  libraries  in  a  few 
jKears  will  contain  all  the  valuable  publications  in  relation  to  cattle,  har- 
ass, sheep  and  swine ;  their  mode  of  management ;  the  diseasea  to 
which  they  are  liable;  the  remedies  adapted' to  their  cure ;  the  best  mod# 
ef  cultivating  our  various  crops ;  and  their  preparation  for  market. 
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These  books  would  then  be  within  the  reach  of  aU,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  it  is  a  rery  practical  way  of  sowing  knowledge,  as  it  were,  broad- 
cast orer  the  county ;  that  a  rich  harvest  would  be  the  result,  no  one 
can  doubt,  who  believes  that  **  knowledge  is  power."  The  formation  of 
farmers'  clubs  has  been  tried  in  many  of  our  towns,  throughout  the 
Slate,and  are  highly  commended  by  all  those  who  have  seen  their  benefits. 
Town  fairs  at  stated  periods,  say  spring  and  fall,  would  prove  of  great 
advantage  as  regular  market  days,  and  the  information  obtained  on 
such  occasions  would  fully  repay  the  outlay  of  time  in  attending  them. 
The  cattle  raised  in  Cattaraugus  already  take  a  high  rank  in  the  east- 
em  markets,  and  are  sought  for  with  a  zeal  which  gives  substantial  ev- 
idence of  their  value.  Let  us  continue  to  improve,  as  we  have  done 
for  a  few  years  past,  and  our  stock  will  rank  with  any  in  the  state. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  county  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes, 
our  soil,  climate  and  elevation,  secures  us  against  the  severe  droughts, 
which  so  often  destroy  the  pastures  of  the  more  central  parts  of  the  state. 
And  the  fact  that  the  average  time  bf  foddering  is  less  here  than  in 
the  majority  of  the  counties  in  the  state,  is  a  strong  inducement  to  en- 
large as  well  as  improve  in  this  branch  of  husbandry.  The  same  organic 
laws  of  consanguinity  govern  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  should 
never  be  neglected  by  any  who  are  desirous  to  improve  their  slock. 
The  expense  of  raising  a  superior  horse  is  no  more  than  one  of  our 
common  breeds.  And  this  fact  holds  true,  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  domestic  animals.  The  difference  in  the  market  value  fully  repays 
for  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  valuable  crosses  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  besides  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  State,  county,  and 
individual  pride  to  excel. 

This  county  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep ;  our 
hills  afiTording  them  the  richest  and  most  reliable  pasturage  during  the 
season,  and  our  winters  are  mild  in  comparison  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  State,  where  wool  growing  is  considered  a  lucrative  business. 
Some  more  attention  is  required  to  improve  our  fiocks,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  the  wool  for  market.  In  this  branch  of  husbandry 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  taking  a  high  rank,  but  want  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  farmers. 

The  dairies  of  our  county  have  proved  eminently  successful,  and  the 
exports  of  butter  and  cheese  have  become  a  large  item.  They  are 
holding  a  respectable  rank  in  the  market :  the  county  can  well  sus- 
tain a  very  large  increase,  and  every  inducement  to  those  engaged  in  it 
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to  enlarge  and  improTe  is  offered  in  the  enhanced  price  and  ready  tale 
of  their  products.  The  grazing  farmer  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  growing  of  grain  crops — the  soil  on  graz- 
ing farms  receives  a  proper  return  for  the  crop  taken  from  it  with  very 
little  expense  to  the  cultivator — and  at  least  sustains  itself — ^and  more 
generally  increases  in  its  products.  This  is  not  the  case  on  grain  farms ; 
they  can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  the  addition 
of  manures  more  or  less  expensive. 

Although  the  largest  portion  of  the  county  is  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  the  growing  of  grain,  the  latter  should  not  be  neglected,  and  the 
supply  of  animal  and  vegetable  manures,  always  at  the  control  of  the 
grazing  farmer,  will  enable  him  to  ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of  grain 
for  his  own  use :  and  those  portions  of  the  county  which  are  better  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  wheat,  can  with  proper  attention  furnish  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply to  prevent  so  large  an  import  of  flour  from  other  sections  of  the  State. 
Spring  wheat  has  proved  to  be  a  profitable  crop  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  county,  and  my  own  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  winter  wheat 
can  be  cultivated  with  profit  on  our  pine  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Allegany.  I  have  raised  it  to  some  extent  for  twenty  years  past, 
and  seldom  failed  of  a  fair  crop  when  the  ground  was  properly  pre- 
pared, and  the  wheat  sown  as  early  as  the  first  of  September.  I 
have  thb  year  raised  about  thirty  acres  of  winter  wheat,  a  sample  of 
which  has  been  exhibited  here,  and  I  have  the  opinion  of  wheat  farmers 
that  it  would  be  called  a  fair  article  in  any  market.  In  one  field  of  six 
acres — clear  of  stumps,  the  soil  a  sandy  loam  underlaid  with  gravel, 
with  a  rolling  surface — the  original  timber  was  white  pine  and  oak. 
Two  acres  of  it  are  occupied  by  a  young  apple  orchard ;  the  land  was 
well  manured  from  the  barn  yard  in  the  spring  of  1846 ;  sowed  to  oats, 
and  seeded  with  red  clover,  mowed  twice  in  the  summer  of  1847.  In 
June,  1848,  it  was  plowed  under,  ten  inches  deep,  was  cross  plowed 
twice,  and  harrowed  between  each  plowing.  Twelve  bushels  of 
Hutchinson  wheat,  rolled  in  plaster,  was  sowed  upon  it  the  last  week  in 
August ;  fifteen  bushels  of  lime  was  sown  broad-cast  on  it,  soon  after 
it  was  harrowed  in.  This  wheat  was  harvested  between  the  15th  and 
25th  of  July  last ;  thrashed  a  few  days  since,  showing  a  yield  of  27 
bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  60  lbs.  The  remaining  24  acres,  which 
had  not  been  cleared  of  the  pine  stumps,  was  sowed  about  the  same 
time  with  1^  bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  and  pro- 
duced 25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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.  I  have  in  previous  years  raised  wheat  equal  to  this,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned at  this  time  to  induce  others  to  try  it. 

There  is  one  marked  feature  of  our  national  character,  which  is  often 
displayed  in  our  county.  I  allude  to  the  great  desire  of  change.  The 
often  futile  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by  some  lucky  turn  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  has  induced  many  a  farmer  who  was  doing  well,  to 
abandon  all,  and  seek  a  new  home  upon  the  rich  prairies  of  the  west. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  class  would  be  very  glad  if  they  could  return 
to  their  old  legalities,  and  exchange  the  ague  and  chill  fevers  imbibed 
in  their  land  of  promise  for  the  bracing  air  and  pure  water  of  Catta- 
raugus. 

There  is  to  some  extent  a  want  of  taste  in  the  construction  of  our 
farm  houses  and  the  outbuildings  connected  with  them.  All  persons^ 
in  traveling  through  any  country,  form  their  opinion  of  its  inhabitanti 
by  the  appearance  of  their  dwellings.  A  neat  and  well  ordered  dwell- 
ing exercises  a  moral  no  less  than  physical  influence  over  its  inmates, 
and  is  seldom  found  in  the  abode  of  ignorance,  vice,  or  intemperance. 
One  great  advantage  attending  the  judicious  construction  and  location 
of  buildings  on  a  farm,  is  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  homestead  in  the 
minds  of  the  family,  thereby  rendering  the  hearthstone  more  sacred. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  always 
safer  than  in  mercantile  operations ;  commercial  revulsions,  the  hazards 
of  floods  and  of  fires,  often  destroy  the  earnings  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
latter  pursuit.  The  success  of  a  very  few  of  this  clasi  of  men,  is  not 
a  proper  criterion  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
They  are  only  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Of  the  numbers 
who  have  commenced  in  mercantile  business,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
ninety-five  in  every  one  hundred  have  failed. 

The  professions  oflTer  but  little  better  encouragement.  The  mechani- 
cal branches  are  not  so  much  overstocked,  and  proffer  more  induce- 
ments to  such  as  prefer  leaving  the  safer  pursuits  of  ^Agriculture. 
And  when  we  inquire  of  a  healthy,  robust  man,  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  what  his  calling  has  been,  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  will  in- 
form us  that  they  are  farmers.  Many  other  reasons  offer  themselves  to 
my  mind  in  favor  of  agricultural  pursuits,  but  I  forbear  wearying  your 
patience  with  this  self-evident  truth. 

And  in  conclusion  allow  me  to  impress  upon  every  young  man,  that  the 
pursuits  of  the  farmer  are  not  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  is  in  a  position  which  enables  him  to  feel  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence which  few,  if  any,  professional  or  commercial  men  can  arrive  at  ^ 
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and  an  edacation  is  aa  important  to  him  at  to  the  professional  man,  and 
no  substantial  reason  can  be  given  why  it  is  not.  It  may  not  be  im* 
portant  for  yon  to  be  able  to  conjugate  the  verbs,  and  trace  out  the  roots 
of  the  dead  languages,  but  it  is  important  for  you  to  know  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  different  soils,  which  are  daily  under  your  feet,  and 
ascertain  their  adaptation  to  the  various  kinds  of  crops.  Do  all  in  your 
power  to  sustain  your  county  society :  its  influence  is  humanizing  and 
exalting.  Instead  of  wishing  things  better,  go  to  work  and  make  them  so. 
Instead  of  spending  your  time  in  vain  regrets  for  some  ndvantagefi  in 
our  neighboring  counties,  strive  to  equal  and  to  excerthem;  and' 
not  five  years  will  have  passed  until  cold  fro$ty  Cattaraugus  will^ 
iXkk  a  rank  among  other  counties  of  the  State,  to  which  her  natural  re- 
sdtirees  and  wealth  justly  entitle  her. 


CATtlGA. 

The  annual  fair  of  (he  Cayuga  county  Agricultnral  Society  for  1849^ 
took  place  at  Auburn  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  October. 

The  show  presented  a  rare  exhibition  of  choice  stock  and  the  display 
of  cattle  far  surpassed  any  similar  exhibition  of  former  years.  The 
weather  was  unpropitious,  but  the  large  assemblage  of  the  farm^s  and 
;feomen  of  Cayuga  in  attendance,  gave  proof  of  the  growing  interest 
which  was  felt  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  society.  Over  five  acres 
of  ground  were  surveyed  and  enclosed  at  an  expense  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars ;  the  society  having  by  vole  at  a  previous 
meeting  resolved  to  enclose  the  ground  and  to  make  the  terms  of  ad«. 
mission  the  same  as  of  the  State  Society.  The  anK>unt  raised  on  mem- 
bership tickets  was  over  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  and  upon  shilling; 
tickets  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  These  amounts  were, 
collected  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  and  before  two  o'clock  in  th^ 
afternoon,  after  which  hour  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  entirely  cut 
off  by  the  severe  rain.  Had  it  not  been  fo;r  the  .  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which  made  it  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  the  receipts  of  the  society  would  doubtless  have  been  nearly 
or  quite  twice  the  above  amount. 

The  annual  plowing  match  was  held  in  the  spring,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  when,  as  at  the  fall  fair,  many  were  prevented  from  attending  h^ 
the  bad  weather.  There  was,  however,  a  large  body  of  the.  citizens 
of  the  county  present,  and  an  excitement  among  competitors  which' far 
surpassed  anything  which  has  marked  any  former  display  of  the  kind. 
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The  president  of  the  society  was  among  the  number  that  entered  the 
lists,  personally  challenging  the  county  to  try  a  hand  with  him  at  the 
plow,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  worsted  in  the  contest,  he  is  ready 
when  opportunity  shall  present,  again  to  try  his  hand  with  the  hard- 
working men  of  Cayuga. 

The  expenses  of  the  society  for  the  past  year,  on  account  of  the  en- 
closing of  the  ground,  have  been  more  than  usually  large,  but  the  ac- 
cruing receipts  in  consequence  thereof,  have  more  than  covered  the 
extra  expenses.  The  general  display  was  far  superior  at  our  lastYair 
to  any  former  one,  and  gives  encouragement  of  still  greater  improvement 
for  the  future.  The  entire  amount  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  Spring 
and  October  fairs  were  about  three  hundred  dollars,  besides  the  Transac- 
tions. The  number  of  cattle  upon  the  ground  was  about  four  hundred ; 
the  number  of  horses  over  one  hundred,  and  a  large  number  of  swine, 
sheep,  poultry  and  household  productions.  There  was  also  a  good  dis- 
play of  butter,  cheese,  fruits,  roots  and  almost  every  class  of  agricultu- 
ral products  raised  in  the  State.  The  display  of  household  manufac- 
tures and  implements  of  mechanical  skill  was  extremely  good. 

The  society  on  the  first  day  of  the  October  fair  listened  to  a  most 
interesting  and  appropriate  address  from  Ezra  W.  Bateman,  Esq.  The 
entire  exhibition  was  one  which  we  venture  to  say  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  county  exhibition  in  the  State. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  11th  January  a  premium  was  awarded  to 
W.  D.  Osbom,  Port  Byron,  on  carrots,  520  bushels  on  an  half  acre. 
The  report  of  the  president  and  treasurer  presented  balance  in  the 
treasury,  $30.00.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  enclose  five  acres  for  a 
permanent  show  ground,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
cost  and  report  a  plan  for  grounds  and  buildings  to  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing. 

Offiurtfar  1850.— William  Howard,  Owatco,  President ;  T.  M.  Po- 
meroy,  Auburn,  Recording  Secretary;  J.  B.  Dill,  Aubuj^,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary ;  C.  A.  Parsons,  Auburn,  Treasurer.  A  vice  president 
and  two  members  of  the  executive  committee  appointed  for  each  town 
in  the  county. 

CHESTER  GRIDLEY,  Pre$ident. 


Products  oj  Cayuga  county  shipped  east  by  railroad^  since  the  first  of 
November^  firom  /.  B,  Dill^  Secretary, 

5,774  dressed  hogs,  weighing  1,370,231  lbs.,  atS4.50per  cwt.,  $61,- 
060.39.    Thb  is  an  increase  of  dressed   hogs  over  last  year  of   l,3t6, 
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the  whole  weighing  about  115  Kms.  Fat  cattle,  200  head,  282,500  lbs., 
and  150  head  Ptill  to  go  to  market.  1,019  head  of  live  hogs,  677  lire 
•heep,  72,100  lbs.  of  batter,  13,999  lbs.  cheese,  wool  sent  east,  272,957 
lbs.,  besides  the  consumption  in  the  woolen  manufactories  here,  which 
will  amount  to  nearly  as  much  more.  The  amount  paid  to  the  farmers 
for  their  various  products  is  not  far  probably  from  9100,000.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  Cayuga,  and  shows 
the  great  advantages  they  derive  from  a  railroad  communication  at  all 
seasons  with  the  eastern  markets. 


CHAUTAUQUE. 

The  annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  Chautauque  County  Agn» 
cultural  Society  for  1849,  was  held  at  the  villaare  of  Sinclearville  on  the 
19th  and  20th  days  of  September.  The  weather  during  the  two 
days  was  delightful,  and  the  concourse  of  people  much  greater  than  on 
any  former  occasion.  A  temporary  building  was  erected  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  domestic  manufactures  and  miscellaneous  articles.  This  de- 
partment was  highly  creditable  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  articles 
presented  ;  and  not  the  least  attractive  feature  in  it,  was  the  numerous 
specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  the  ladies,  evincing  industry,  taste  and 
skill  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  plan  of  the  previous  year,  of  requir- 
ing an  admission  fee  to  the  exhibition  room  of  12^  cents,  from  all  per- 
sons who  were  not  members,  was  adhered  to,  with  results  equally  as 
beneficial  as  the  experiment  of  last  year.  The  receipts  from  that 
source,  added  materially  to  the  funds,  and  places  the  finances  of  the  so- 
ciety in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

The  society  has  heretofore  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  exhibition  of  this  very  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  productions  of  our  county,  as  none  of  the  villages  in  which 
the  Annual  Fair  has  been  held,  have  rooms  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  crowds  of  people  who  are  anxious  for  admission.  The  so- 
ciety have  taken  incipient  measures  for  obviating  this  difficulty  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  procuring  a 
suitable  canvass  tent  for  their  use ;  and  have  authorized  their  executive 
committee  to  procure  one  if  it  should  be  deemed  proper,  in  season  for 
the  exhibition  at  the  next  fair.  The  expenses  erf  temporary  structures 
for  that  purpose  will  thereby  be  avoided,  and  the  people  better  accom- 
modated than  hitherto.  The  entries  of  stock  were  more  numerous  than 
on  former  occasions,  all  of  which  were  highly  creditable  to  the  farmers 
of  Chautauque ;  and  many  were  exceedingly  fine  specimens,  and  would 
not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  stock  of  any  other  county.    The  in- 
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terior  and  apland  portions  of  the  county,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  graz 
log.    The  raising  of  stock  and  dairying  form  a  lucrative  business  for 
these  sections,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  portion  of  the  State  yields  more 
compensating  returns  to  these  branches  of  industry. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  these  sections  of  the  county.  Improved  methods  of  culture  and 
persevering  industry,  for  which  the  inhabitants  are  noted,  have  reclaim- 
ed and  rendered  highly  productive  lands  formerly  esteemed  of  compara- 
tively small  value ;  elegant  and  commodious  structures,  for  the  various 
kinds  of  farm  buildings,  and  well  constructed  farm  implements  and  la- 
bor saving  machinery,  have  superceded  the  log  houst  for  the  family,  the 
lee  $ide  of  the  hovel  or  stack  of  fodder,  for  the  stock,  the  hull  plow  and 
its  kindred  implements ;  and  the  thousand  substantial  evidences  of  pros- 
perity every  where  to  be  seen,  show  plainly,  not  only  that  the  soil  is 
congenial  to  the  pursuits  of  our  population,  but  that  their  exertions  are 
guided  by  an  intelligence  and  skill  that  arc  producing  wealth,  with  a 
rapidity  hitherto  unknown  in  the  agricultural  history  of  the  county. 

An  able  and  instructive  address  was  delivered  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Fair,  by  Orson  Stiles,  Esq.,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  at- 
tention by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience. 

The  next  Annual  Fair  will  be  held  at  Jamestown.  The  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  Henry  Baker, 
Jamestown ;  Secretary,  Sidney  Jones,  Jamestown ;  Treasurer,  Samuel 
A.  Brown,  Jamestown,  and  twenty- two  Vice-Presidents. 

The  society  offered  cash  premiums  to  the  amount  of  8309.25,  besides 
agricultural  publications,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  of  the  American  Institute.  There  were  cash  premiums 
awarded  to  the  amount  of  $238.00.  Of  agricultural  publications  there 
were  awarded  eight  volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  and  twelve  of  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer,  and  six  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society 
and  American  Institute.  There  were  135  entries  of  stock  of  all  kinds, 
and  128  entries  of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

For  memberships, $152  00 

From  the  State, 143  00 

Admission  fees  to  exhibition  room, 109  81 

8404  81 
Surplus  of  last  year, 154  13 

$558  94 

C.  J.  ALLENi  PreiidiHt. 
E.  F.  Wabmbb,  Secretary. 
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DBAZNIKG. 

The  following  notice  of  successful  draining  in  this  county  is  worthy 
of  attention :  ' 

To-day  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  witnessing  the  henefit  derived 
from  undir- draining t  a  method  too  little  practiced  hy  our  native  farmers. 
The  imder-drained  field  to  which  I  allude  was  owned  and  worked  by 
farmer  Thomas  Lascelle  of  Sheridan,  or  may  be  within  the  limits  of 
Arkwright.  Farmer  Lascelle  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  En^.,  and  in  his 
emigration  to  this  country,  seems  not  to  have  lost  any  of  that  patient 
industry  and  skillful  agricultural  management  so  peculiar  to  the  yeo- 
manry*of  that  celebrated  farming  district;  the  same  may  also  be  said 
of  his  elder  brothers,  Arthur  and  Henry,  as  observations  of  their  farms 
in^the  town  of  Pomfret  will  testify. 

In  an  enclosure  of  about  six  acres  which,  excepting  a  little  short  of 
two  acres,  had  been  in  cultivation  for  several  years  by  the  predecessor 
of  Mr.  Lascelle,  there  was  this  excepted  strip,  that  lay  wholly  neglect- 
ed, being  a  wet,  boggy  piece,  producing  only  a  growth  of  coarse,  sour 
grass,  unpalatable  even  to  a  starved  animal— to  this  quagmire  the  plow 
was  faithfully  applied,  and  in  due  time  trenches  at  the  distance  of  about 
20  feet  apart  were  dug  to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches,  into  the  trenches 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  stones  were  thrown  loosely  so 
as  to  admit  a  passage  for  the  water ;  the  earth  was  then  filled  in  to  the 
surface,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  the  reception  of  winter  seed  wheat, 
and  the  yield  from  this  acre  and  seven-eighths  of  an  acre,  which 
before  had  been  entirely  worthless,  was  a  little  over  66  bushels  of  good 
wheat.    Will  not  others  try  the  experiment  on  similar  grounds  ? 


CHEMUNG. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  October,  and  a  fair  display  of  stock  and  articles  was  on  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  funds,  and  other  causes,  there  was  not 
that  spirit  which  had  characterized  some  of  the  previous  fairs  of  the 
Soeiety. 

.    The  officers  of  the  Society  are  J.  O.  McDowell,  President ;  Wm.  T 
Post,  Recording  Secretary  ;  E.  Benjamin,  Corresponding  Secretary. . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  the  present  year 
to  revive  this  Society,  which  has,  in  times  past,  done  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Agricultural  interests  of  the  county.     It  cannot  be 
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otherwise,  we  should  suppose,  from  the  kQOwn  intelligence  of  the  en- 
terprising farmers  of  this  county,  possessing,  as  they  do,  as  fine  a  soil 
as  probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  State.  The  facilities  opened  to  them 
by  the  raibroad  to  New- York  must  contribute  largely  to  the  wealth  pf 
the  farmers,  and  every  improvement  which  the  investigations  of  others 
has  demonstrated  as  valuable,  should,  and  we  doubt  not  will,  be  adop- 
ted. 


CHENANGO. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  Ist  Tuesday  of 
January,  and  the  officers  for  the  year  appointed.  They  consist  of  a 
President,  seven  Vice  Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer  and  one 
Manager  in  each  town  in  the  county.  The  business  of  the  preceding 
year  was  closed,  and  premiums  awarded  on  field  crops. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  officers  of  the  Society  met  and  made  out  a  list 
of  premiums,  and  appointed  committees  of  judges  for  the  fair,  to  be 
held  at  Oxford  on  the  25tb  and  26th  days  of  September.  A  committee 
of  five  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  ffi,ir. 
The  duties  of  this  comn^ittee  are  highly  important,  and  much  depends 
on  their  active  exertions,  in  getting  up  the  exhibition. 

The  friends  of  Agriculture  and  the  arts  were  gratified  by  a  numj^r- 
ous  attendance  at  the  fair,  and  the  exhibition  for  premiums  was  credi- 
table to  the  county,  and  evinced  an  increasing  interest  in  the  objects  of 
the  Society.  A  large  proportion  of  our  farmers  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  butter  and  cheese.  Our  fine  pastures  and  pure 
water  enable  our  dairjrmen  to  manufacture  large  quantities  of  excellent 
batter,  which  commands  good  prices  in  market  It  is  to  be  noticed,  to 
the  credit  of  our  butter,  making,  that  at  the  last  State  fair,  the  first  pre- 
mium on  butter  in  one  of .  the  classes,  was  awarded  to  a  Chemuago 
farmer.  The  books  kept  at  the  canal  offices  and  storehouses,  en9]i>le 
us  to  state  the  quantity  of  butter  and.cheese  sent  to,  market  by  the  Ghcin- 
ango  canal  this  year.    It  is  as  follows : 

Butter  (after  deducting  the  weight  of  tubs  and  firkins),  1,966,909 
pounds.  Cheese,  1,035,256  pounds.  It  is  estima^ted  that  one-tepth  of 
the  quantity  manufactured  finds  its  way  to  market  ^y  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  and  routes  other  than  the  Ghen^ngp  canal,  which 
added  to  the  above,  makes  an  aggregate  of  2,185,476  potinds  of  butter, 
.and  1,150,284  pounds  of  cheese,  manufactured  in  the  county,  this 
year. 
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The  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  were  very  numerous,  and 
showed  great  skill,  industry  and  taste.  Additional  interest  was  given 
to  this  part  of  the  exhibition  by  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of 
ladies.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  aided  by  the  town  managers, 
appointed  a  committee  of  fifty  ladies,  five  from  each  of  the  ten  towns 
nearest  to  the  place  of  the  Fair,  to  assist  the  committee  on  domestic 
manufactures  in  awarding  premiums  on  articles  appropriately  referred 
to  their  taste  and  judgment. 

The  exhibition  of  animals  was  such  as  to  attract  much  attention. 
The  brevity  of  this  report  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  particulars,  yet 
we  cannot  omit  noticing  some  fat  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Wkitemaa 
Willcox,  the  ages  and  live  weight  of  which  were  as  follows  : 

1  three  years  old  steer,  weight, 2,250  lbs. 

1  do  do     2,040   " 

1  four  years  old  heifer,        do     1,660  " 

1  do  do     1,804  " 

1  four  years  old  steer,        do     •..j 1,896   " 

1  do  do     2,102   " 

Also  a  pair  of  well  broke  steers,  3  years  old,  belonging  to  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Ross,  weighing  3,600  lbs. 

The  committee  on  Devon  bulls,  in  their  report,  state  that  they  are 
of  opinion  that  a  cross  of  the  Devons  upon  the  Durhams  and  native 
breeds,  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  graziers  and  dairymen  of 
Chenango  county. 

The  committee  on  working  .oxen  and  steers,  express  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  working  oxen  and  steers,  presented  to  them  for  inspection, 
and  believe  the  specimens  superior  to  those  of  former  years.  We  not 
only  hope,  but  believe,  that  the  same  energy  will  exist  until  Chenango 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  any  other  portion  of  the  State  or  Union. 

The  committee  on  sheep,  state,  that  the  numbers  were  much  less 
than  should  have  been  presented  at  the  Chenango  County  Fair ;  some 
of  which  were  very  good  specimens  of  the  grades  to  which  they  belong, 
and  worthy  the  county  they  represent ;  but  the  committee  cannot  omit 
this  opportunity  to  express  their  regret  that  the  finest  flocks  have  not 
been  represented.  The  committee  would  recommend  to  those  who  wish 
to  increase  the  weight  of  their  fleeces,  to  examine  the  flock  owned  by 
Mr.  Hakes,  of  Pitcher,  it  being  our  opinion  that  they  are  a  superior 
quality  of  sheep  to  breed  from  for  that  purpose. 

John  Shattuck  and  Luther  Osgood,  jr.,  committee  on  farms,  report 
that  they  have  had  but  one  application  to  view  farms,  and  that  was  by 
Qeorge  Juliand,  of  Green.    His  farm  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
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west  of  the  village  of  Green ;  is  elevated  about  100  feet  above  the  Che-^ 
nango  river,  and  contains  400  acres  of  land,  of  which  270  acres  are  on* 
der  improvement.  The  soil  is  a  yellowish  loam,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
grazing  ,*  about  80  acres  of  the  farm  are  in  meadow,  and  this  sea** 
son  yielded  200  tons  of  hay,  at  the  rate  of  2i  tons  per  acre.  The  rest 
of  the  farm  is  principally  in  pasture,  and  is  well  arranged  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  committee  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  systematic  arrange* 
ment  of  the  buildings,  lots  and  fences,  the  neatness  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm  and  buildings,  the  order  and  arrangement  of  farm* 
ing  tools,  &c.,  all  in  their  places,  and  a  place  for  all  things,  do  credit 
to  Ifr.  Juliand,  as  a  neat,  practical  farmer.  The  committee  without 
hesitation,  recommend  this  as  a  model  farm  to  the  farmers  of  Chenan- 
go, especially  in  fencing,  and  arrangement  of  lots.  Mr.  Juliand  in- 
formed the  committee,  he  had  lived  on  the  farm  15  years,  and  had 
re-laid  nearly  every  rod  of  fence  on  the  farm.  There  are  three 
miles  of  stone  wall,  all  staked  and  double  top  poled,  with  chesnut 
poles,  generally  halved  or  split.  The  rest  is  rail  fence,  seven  and 
eight  rails  high,  well  staked  im  every  corner.  Mr.  J.  keeps  about 
100  head  of  steers,  3  and  4  years  old  this  season,  and  had  kept  droves, 
amounting  to  2,500  head.  Tbe  beautiful  steers  and  oxen  on  the  farm,, 
some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  fair,  showed  that  they  had  not 
suffered  for  want  of  feed  this  season,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
drought.  Mr.  Juliand's  manner  of  manuring,  is  top  dressing  with  long 
manure,  ashes,  and  plaster.  The  buildings  on  the  farm,  are  all  in  good 
repair,  many  of  them  nearly  new.  The  dwelling  house  is  situated  a 
little  back  from  the  road,  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  grove  of  shade 
trees,  and  within  view  of  the  village,  making  it  a  most  delightful  loca- 
tion. The  wagon  houses,  barns  and  sheds,  were  all  literally  filled 
with  the  productions  of  the  farm.  The  first  premium  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
Juliand. 

JOHN  TRACY,  President. 

AbBtrtLCt  of  account  for  the  year  1849. 

1849.  Jan.  2nd.  Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer, 8136  62 

Sept.  20th.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer, 122  00 

**    25th.  Collected  of  members, 280  77 

1  Vol.  Transactions  sold, 1  00 

S540  39 
By  amount  paid  out  for  premiums  and  expenses, 8428  81 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Dec.  19,  1849, 8116  58 
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CLINTON. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  lavr  on  the  subject,  ( trans- 
mit the  following  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Clinton  Go.  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  the  year  1849 ;  and  I  assure  you  it  afibrds  me  not  a 
little  pleasure  as  an  officer  of  the  society,  that  I  am  able  this  once,  to  re- 
port progress  ;  for  it  may,  I  think  be  safely  asserted,  that  during  the  past 
year  some  progress  has  been  made.  For  the  first  year  or  two»  all  went 
on  tolerably^well,  except  that  the  withdrawal  of  disappointed  competi- 
tors and  the  small  amount  of  the  premiums  which  the  society  was  able 
to  offer,  were  all  the  time  laying  the  foundation  for  that  state  of  things 
which  ensued.  At  length,  the  society  became  so  reduced  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  burden  of  raising  the  amount  of 
funds  annually  required  to  entitle  the  society  to  the  appropriation  from 
the  state,  fell  so  heayily  on  a  few,  that  the  question,  how  can  the  regu- 
lar sum  be  raised,  became  one  of  grave  import.  Various  expedients 
.  were  from  year  to  year  adopted.  To  gratify  his  eye  with  seeing,  a  man 
,  will  often  pay  his  shilling,  when  all  the  arguments  in  the  world  could 
not  draw  from  him  the  farthing  in  aid  of  the  best  reform  association  in 
the^  laqd.  Based  upon  this  well-known  principle  of  human  nature, 
pennanent  show  grounds  become  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  in  ordi- 
nary cases  the  only  reliable  means  of  securing  the  funds  necessary  to 
the  fuccessful  operation  of  an  agricultural  society.  It  was  in  view  of 
,  this  fact,  that  the  Clinton  county  society  at  its  seventh  anniversary,  find- 
ing itself  without  funds  and  despairing  of  success  by  any  other  means, 
resolved  on  making  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  permanent  establishment. 
The  experiment  was  undertaken,  and  the  result  ha^  been  bompletelj 
successful.  Whether  the  final  success  of  the  undertaking  or  the  pre- 
sumption in  which  it  was  projected  will  etciie  the  greater  admiratioti,  I 
know  not ;  but  this  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  no  other  society  could 
possibly  have  made  a  similar  undertaking  under  less  favorable  circuin- 
stances.  Our  society  proceeded  at  onee  to  offer  the  location  of  its  fairs 
for  a  term  of  five  years  to  the  place  which  should  at  the  earliest  date 
raise  voluntary  subscriptions  and  place  at  its  disposal  a  sum  suffic^fni^t  to 
erect  such  enclosure,  buildings  and  other  fixtures,  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee should  deein  necessary.  Plattsburg  being  the  county  town,  had 
the  preference  until  a  certain  day,  after  which  competition  was  to  be 
open  to  the  county.  The  result  was,  Keeseville  became  the  successful 
competitor,  her  citizens  furnishing  the  requisite  subscription  and  a  much 
larger  amount  than  had  been  voted  necessary. 
By  the  ineans  thus  secured,  and  with  a  small  apprpprifition  from  the 
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society,  and  the  aid  of  indiridual  exertion,  show  grounds  have  been  fit- 
ted up  of  a  character,  both  as  regards  the  extent  and  variety  of  accom 
modation,  and  the  style  and  finish  of  the  buildings  and  appurtenances, 
quite  creditable  to  the  county,  if  not  the  best  in  the  Slate.   The  ground 
selected  is  very  conveniently  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tillage  of  Keeseville,  and  contains  7 J  acres,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  paral-. 
lelogram,  40  rods  long,  30  in  breadth  ;  the  surface  being  level,  and  the. 
soil  always  dry.     It  is  enclosed  by  a  tight  wooden  paling  nearly  eight 
feet  in  height;  next  within  the  paling  is  a  graded  carriage-way,  or. 
df ^re,  20  feet  in  width ;  and  inside  are  tieing  poles  for  cattle  and  Jiorses,. 
a&d  {(etis  for  sheep  and  swine,  extending  around  the  lot.    The  building> 
foV  the  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles,  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables^ 
Ae.,  stands  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  grounds,  and  is  100  feet  long  by> 
36  in  width.    At  one  corner  of  the  lot,  adjoining  the  highway  and  conn 
tignous  to  one  of  the  principal  entrances,  is  a  smaller  building,  designed 
as  the  general  business  office  of  the  society.    The  front  of  this  building, 
is  occupied  by  a  range  of  counters,  opening  by  folding  windows  to  the 
highway,  for  the  sale  of  tickets  and  the  ^ntry  of  animals  and  articles 
intended  for  the  fair;  while  the  rear  is  used  as  a  general  committee 
room.     Both  these  buildings  are  got  up  in  the  rural  Gothic  style,  which 
though  they  are  cheaply  constructed,  gives,  not  only  to  the  buildings 
but  to  the  whole  concern,  an  appearance  of  stability  and  air  of  neatness, 
taste  and  finish,  highly  appropriate  to  such  an  establishment.     Among 
the  fixtures,  one  worthy  of  special  notice  as  being  something  new — or 
at  least  by  no  means  common — is  an  apartment  for  the  exercise  of 
horses,  during  the  examination  by  the  judges.     It  consists  of  a  circular 
area,  ten  rods  in  diameter,  graded,  and  surrounded  by  a  neat  and  sub- 
stantial railing.      In  the  centre  of  the  area  stands  the  general  flagstafi^ 
for  the  grounds.    The  utility  of  this  arrangement  will  \)e  readily  appre- 
hended.    None  but  the  judges  and  the  groom,  or  driver,  being  admit- 
ted within  the  railing ;  and  the  former  occupying  a  central  position,  a 
much  better  opportunity  is  afibrded  to  judge  with  precision  of  the  car- 
riage and  action  of  the  animal,  than  by  any  ordinary  method  of  exami- 
nation. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  mere  utility  of  the  thing,  these  exercises 
are  found  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  ex- 
hibitions. The  entire  cost  of  the  enclosure,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
including  the  digging  and  stoning  of  two  wells,  grading,  &c.,  amounted 
to  ^9 18.24,  of  which  the  sum  of  $800.94  was  defrayed  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  leaving  a  balance  of  $117.30,  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  buildings,  which  was  advanced  by  the  president  out  of  his  own 
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prirate  funds,  and  afterwards  reimbursed  by  an  appropriation  made  bj 
the  society  out  of  funds  received  at  the  gate.  In  some  of  the  older 
counties,  owing  to  the  greater  price  of  lumber,  the  cost  would  have 
been  some  hundreds  of  dollars  more. 

Our  eighth  annual  fair,  which  came  off  at  Keeseville,  at  the  new  show 
grounds  of  the  society,  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  September,  was  an 
occasion  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  farmers  of  Clinton.  The 
weather  was  fair,  the  roads  fine ;  and  as  it  was  to  be  the  dedication  of  the 
society's  new  show  grounds — a  fact  which  had  gained  considerable  noto* 
riety  abroad — these  and  other  circumstances  conspired  to  bring  together, 
on  those  two  days,  a  vast  concourse  of  people — greater,  indeed,  than  had 
ever  been  congregated  in  the  county  for  any  merely  civil  purpose  what- 
ever since  the  sound  of  the  white  man's  axe  was  first  heard  in  the  wilds  of 
northern  New- York.  As  to  the  show  itself,  it  might  have  been  better,  had 
the  farmers  of  the  county  generally  taken  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  prao* 
tical  part  of  getting  up  the  show  as  in  coming  to  see  it.  In  some  depart- 
ments, particularly  the  dairy,  it  was  inexcusably  lean,  while  in  others  it 
was  unusually  fine.  On  the  whole,  it  was  certainly  the  best  which  the 
society  has  yet  held ;  and  judging  from  the  spirit  and  good  feeling 
manifested  throughout,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  with  the  society's  movements,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  whoever  lives  to  attend  the  next  annual  fair  of  the  society 
will  witness  not  only  a  gathering  of  the  farmers,  but  a  collection  of  the 
products  of  the  county,  such  as  we  have  not  yet  seen.  Indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  never,  since  the  organization  of  this  society,  have  its 
prospects  been  so  flattering  as  at  the  present  moment.  By  the  erection 
of  show  grounds  and  the  permanent  location  of  the  society's  annual 
fairs,  a  new  set  of  influences  are  now  brought  into  operation,  which,  if 
properly  cherished,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  society  increasingly  pros- 
perous. Our  annual  fairs  will  every  year  become  more  interesting  and 
attractive.  The  funds  of  the  society  being  greatly  increased,  it  will 
be  enabled  to  ofier  more  liberal  premiums,  and  thus  to  enlist  a  greater 
degree  of  zeal  and  spirit  among  the  competitors.  Such  are  some  of 
the  happy  results  which  are  confidently  expected  firom  the  eflforts  of  the 
past  year. 

The  adoption  of  a  new  and  more  equitable  mode  of  allowing  per- 
sons to  compete  for  the  society's  premiums  has,  during  the  past  year, 
added  another  feature  to  the  system  of  renovating  measures  introduced. 
By  the  new  mode,  competition,  instead  of  being  limited  to  members  of 
the  society,  is  thrown  open  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  county ;  each  com- 
petitor, whether  a  member  or  not,  being  required  to  pay  a  small  ad- 
mission fee  for  every  animal  or  article  entered^-equivalent  to  some 
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certain  per  cent  on  the  premium  offered.  By  this  arrangement,  greater 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  society's  funds  is  secured,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  better  satisfaction  to  all  parties  is  given.  Members  of 
the  society  have  certainly  no  right  to  complain,  since  in  return  for 
their  membership  fee,  (one  dollar,)  they  receive  a  full  equivalent, 
in  the  privilege  of  free  ingress  and  egress  at  all  the  exhibitions  of 
the  society,  a  privilege,  which,  were  they  not  members,  would  cost 
them  even  more.  Besides  this,  they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society,  which  others  have  not.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  measure  has  been  adopted  or  brought  to  notice  by  any  similar 
institution,  nor  am  I  sure  that  it  will  at  first  view,  meet  the  approval  of 
agriculturists  elsewhere,  as  one  worthy  of  adoption.  But  on  trial,  it 
will.  It  is  one  of  the  few  new  things  under  the  sun,  which  will  bear 
acquaintance.  Here  it  took  Mr.  Battey,  who  originated  the  measure, 
two  years  to  gain  a  vote  of  plurality,  in  favor  of  its  trial.  A  single 
year's  experiment,  however,  has  been  sufficient  to  establish  beyond  a 
doubt,  its  practical  utility.  No  measure  of  the  society,  has  been  half 
80  popular  as  this  one  is  at  the  present  moment,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  at  our  late  annual  meeting,  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  an  established  rule  for  the  society's  future  observance,  by 
inserting  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  its  constitution,  every  member  present, 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  amount  of  the  fee  required  the  past 
year,  was  20  per  cent,  on  the  first  premium  offered.  The  constitution 
provides,  that  hereafter,  the  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  determined 
each  year,  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  as  the  society  is  likely  to 
be  pretty  well  supplied  with  funds  from  other  sources,  the  per  centage 
will  probably  be  somewhat  reduced. 

During'  the  past  year,  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  the  amount 
of  $285.50.  The  total  amount  of  receipts,  including  balance  on  hand 
fromjast  year,  and  the  appropriation  from  the  State,  is  S  1,410.35; 
which  'after  paying  off  all  the  premiums  and  other  expenses  of  the 
society  for  the  past  year,  including  cost  of  show  buildings,  &c.,  will 
leave  on  hand,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society,  for  which  measures  are  now  in  progress.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  for  1850  : 

President,  E.  A.  Hurlburt,  Keeseville ;  Secretary,  Willets  Keese,  Peru; 
Treasurer,  Jonathan  Battey,  Keeseville,  and  ten  Vice  Presidents. 

E.  A.  HURLBURT,  PruiderU. 

KeeseMle,  Dec.  29th,  1849. 
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FIELD  CB0P8. 

John  W.  Bailey,  of  Platteburgh,  raised  on  three  qnarterd  of  an  acre 
^04  and  a  half  bushels  of  carrots,  Orange  rariety.  Soil  mostly  sandy ; 
one-third  clay.  Expense  of  cultivation,  $24.10.  Avails  of  crop,  at  20 
cents  per  bushel,  $100.90.    In  favor  of  crop,  $76.80. 

Wm.  Keese,  of  Keeseville,  one  acre  of  com  ;  yield,  99  bush.,  20  lbs. 
Expense  of  cultivation,  $24.56.  Avails  of  crop,  at  6s  per  bush.,  $68.06. 
3  loads  stalks,  $6.50.  Pumpkins,  $2.  Total,  $76.56.  In  favor  of  crop, 
$52.00. 

Wm.  Keese,  potatoes,  1  acre,  235  and  a  half  bush.  Expense  of  cul- 
tivation, $25.50.  Avails,  at  28.  6d.  per  bush.,  $73.59.  In  favor  of  crop, 
$46.84.  Planted  in  hills,  nearly  3  feet  apart  each  way.  A  small  tea 
cup  of  strong  ashes  put  on  before  the  potatoes  were  up. 


COLUMBIA. 


The  annual  Fair  was  held  at  Hudson  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October, 
and  was  an  interesting  occasion  for  the  farmers  of  Columbia.  The  at- 
tendance was  much  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion was  well  sustained  and  creditable  to  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

The  display  of  cattle  and  horses  was  very  good,  and  in  each  depart- 
ment there  were  animals  of  superior  excellence.  In  the  ladies  depart- 
ment the  show  was  especially  rich,  and  attracted,  as  it  deserved,  an  im- 
mense assemblage.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  good. 
The  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  was  very  fine,  and  evidences  increased 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  In  the  mechanical  department 
the  exhibition  was  extensive,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  merit. 

The  plowing  match  excited  a  spirited  competition,  and  the  work  was 
extremely  well  done ;  the  first  prize  awarded  to  a  lad  only  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  James  McGiffert  Esq.,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  society.  The  following  valuable  suggestions  from  the  ad- 
dress are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  our  farmers : 

With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  I  make  free  to  say,  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  proportion  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  from 
the  same  capital  and  talents  procure  a  competency,  than  there  is  from 
the  professional  and  mercantile  classes  of  society.  Take  a  view  through 
our  own  county,  and  you  will  find,  instead  of  five  or  six,  at  least  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent,  who  have  succeeded  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  the 
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good  things  of  this  life,  after  toiling  no  more  years  than  the  successful 
merchant  or  professional  gentleman.  And  who,  I  would  ask,  lives  more 
comfortable  than  the  farmer  ?  Who  sleeps  more  soundly  ?  Who  eats 
more  wholesome  food  ?  Who  has  the  choicest  fruits,  and  in  the  best 
and  healthiest  condition  ?  Who  is  more  independent  than  the  farmer, 
who,  when  viewing  his  fields  and  flocks  can  say,  '*  I  am  monarch  of  all 
I  survey  ?  Is  there  a  person  of  common  sense,  so  blinded  by  the  foolish 
fashions  of  the  world,  who  would  prefer  the  restrained,  unnatural  life 
of  the  wealthy  merchant  or  professional  man,  to  the  plain,  easy,  and 
contented  life  of  him  who  lives  retired  amidst  his  flocks  and  herds,  and 
daily  views  the  the  works  of  nature,  adorned  and  beautified  by  his  own 
skilful  hands  ?  If  there  be  such  a  person  within  these  walls,  I  truly 
pity  him,  and  weuld,  if  possible,  inspire  him  with  a  better  mind. 

But  it  may  be  justly  asked,  if  such  be  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
farmer,  how  is  it  that  so  many  sons  of  farmers  leave  the  country  and 
crowd  the  cities  of  the  land  ?  This  arises  from  a  want  of  a  proper  edu- 
cation, and  an  ignorance  of  their  own  condition.  Farmers  as  a  class, 
have  never  known  their  happy  lot.  They  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
very  imperfect  education,  and  consequently  are  ignorant  of  their  proper 
station  in  society,  and  yield  to  others,  more  forward  to  seize  upon  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  elevate  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  more  modest, 
unpretending  neighbors.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  too  long  been 
contented  with  the  mere  elements  of  education,  and  have  looked  upon 
themselves  as  a  class  requiring  but  little  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain everything  they  need.  And  if,  without  a  proper  education^  they 
have  been  enabled  to  do  so  much,  what  would  be  their  relative  condition 
were  they  favored  with  such  a  stock  of  knowledge  as  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess? 

But  how  can  such  an  education  be  obtained  by  the  sons  of  common, 
laboring  farmers  ?  First,  by  elevating  the  common  schools,  which  none 
have  such  opportunities  of  doing  as  the  farmers.  We  have,  through 
the  bounty  of  the  State,  a  system  of  common  schools,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  community,  might  be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to  im- 
part as  much  useful  instruction,  as  at  present  is  attainable  in  our  acade- 
mies ;  and  our  academies  would  then  become  as  high  in  the  means  of 
imparting  knowledge,  as  our  colleges  are  at  present;  and  then,  for 
those  who  desire  to  advance  still  higher,  let  there  be  agricultural 
schools  or  colleges  throughout  the  land,  as  numerous  as  may  be  requir- 
ed.^ You  farmers,  I  say,  have  only  to  become  acquainted  with  your  own 
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power  and  will  such  a  state  of  things,  and  none  can  successfully  op- 
pose you.  Arouse  yourselves  therefore,  fellow  farmers  and  mechanics^ 
the  true  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  prove  to  all  of  every  profes* 
sion,  that  you  are  at  least  their  equals ;  and  that  you  will  henceforth 
enjoy  your  rights  as  men,  intelligent,  educated  men. 

Officers  1850. — ^James  McGifert,  President ;  John  P.  Bee^kman,  baac 
Foster,  Oliver  Wiswall,  Jacob  N.  Harder,  Vice  Presidents  ;  Abrahaia 
Pierce,  Secretary;  Henry  C.  Miller,  Treasurer;  and  an  e;(ecutive  com* 
mittee  of  thirteen. 


COJlTLAin). 

Agreeable  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  I  proceed  to  state,  first,, 
that  the  amounts  contributed  to  Cortland  Co.  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  past  year  was  about  $95,  together  with  $75  appropriated  from  the 
state,  and  about  $43  balance  on  hand  from  last  year,  making  in  all  $213^ 
of  which  amount  $185  has  been  paid  out  for  premiums ;  about  $30  of 
this  amount  was'  paid  for  agricultural  papers  for  distribution  as  premi- 
ums. The  competitors  on  root  and  grain  crops,  were  less  this  season 
than  usual;  the  premium  awarded  on  best  acre  of  Ruta-Bagas,  to  O.  H. 
Chamberlain,  about  750  bushels ;  half  acre  carrots,  350  bushels.  Best 
acre  com  91  bushels.  Best  acre  wheat,  25|  bushels.  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  condition  and  prospects  of  usefulness  of  this  society  are  on  the 
whole  very  flattering.  Show  of  cattle  uncommonly  good  as  to  numbers 
and  quality.  That  of  every  other  department  a  decided  improvement  upon 
any  previous  Fair.  The  show  of  butter  and  cheese  was  not  only  large, 
but  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  manifestly  an  mcreased  interest  felt 
on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  in  this  county. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  county  are  butter,  cheese,  pork,  wool, 
com  and  oats,  and  cattle  for  beef.  The  average  yield  of  oats  the  past  year, 
I  put  at  30  bushels  per  acre  ;  of  corn  at  30  bushels;  of  hay  per  acre  1(  tons. 
I  think  the  crops  average  10  per  cent  better  than  in  1845 ;  and  are 
better  than  in  1847.  Of  wheat,  there  is  not  much  sown  on  account 
of  the  wheat  fly.  There  was  some  of  the  Mediterranean  winter 
wheat  raised  the  last  season,  and  succeeded  very  well.  This  varie^ 
of  wheat  ripens  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  the  other  kinds  of  win* 
ter  wheat,  and  thus  escapes  the  attacks  of  the  fly.    Avesage  yield  pota* 
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toes  per  acre,  150  bushels.  There  has  been  rery  little  rot  in  potatoes 
the  last  year,  always  less  disease  in  a  dry  season.  When  the  potatoes 
are  half  grown  and  from  that  time  until  they  are  fully  ripe,  if  we  have  hot 
wet  weather,  I  discover  we  have  much  rot.  My  remedy  is,  to  drop  3 
table  spoonfuls  slacked  lime  on  the  potatoes  in  the  hill  when  I  plant ; 
in  this  way  have  had  very  little  rot,  while  my  neighbors  adjoining  farms 
on  a  soil  just  like  mine,  have  nearly  or  wholly  lost  theirs.  Dairies  are 
on  the  increase  in  our  county.  Dairymen  improve  very  much  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  We  have  very  many  as  good 
butter  dairies  as  are  in  the  State.  The  average  quantity  of  butter  made 
firom  a  cow,  is,  I  think,  140  lbs.;  some  dairies  make  200  lbs.  Our  dai- 
ry of  21  cows,  218  lbs.  this  season.  The  quantity  of  cheese  about  350  lbs. 
per  cow.  Of  cattle,  the  natives  are  most  common,  and  with  a  slight  cross, 
say  i  with  Durhams,  most  valuable  for  the  dairy.  Durhams  or  short  hor^s 
most  valuable  f^r  beef.  Of  horses,  we  have  a  great  variety,  mostly 
loo  light  to  be  well  adapted  to  all  work. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  forwarded  to  the  state  departments  shows 
that  we  have  received  and  paid  out  more  money  than  in  any  previous 
year ;  and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  making  the  assertion,  that  in  the 
towns  that  take  most  intertst  in  the  society,  the  increase  in  the  products 
of  their  f  amis  is  aU  least  25  per  cent,  since  the  organization  of  ojiur  so- 
ciety. PETER  WALRAD,  President.    , 


DELAWARE. 

From  the  inland  situation  of  our  county,  and  the  uneven  and  rugged 
features  of  much  of  its  surface,  making  it  more  difficult  of  cultivation 
than  many  othjsr  counties  of  the  Stale,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Dela- 
ware coanty  should  be,  in  Agricultural  advances,  behind  many  of  her 
sister  counties,  which  are  more  highly  favored  jby  nature.  But  notwith- 
standing this  is  doubtless  true,  yet,  being  inhabited  mainly  by  a  virtuous 
and  industrious  people,  the  hardy  features  of  the  soil  are  rapidly  yield- 
ing to  the  improvements  of  the  cultivator.  He  who  has  known  Dela- 
ware county  only  in  years  past,  to  visit  it  now,  would  find  the  old  build- 
ings giving  place  to  more  elegant  and  commodious  ones,  and  the  meager 
crops  being  sucteeded  by  more  luxuriant  ones. 

Butter  is  the  staple  article  of  the  county,  though  wool  is  grown 
somewhat  extensively  by  some  of  our  farmers.  The  large  flocks  are 
mostly  Saxon ;  the^average  weight  of  fleece  is  about  two  and  a  half 
pounds. 
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Ddaware  butter  is  fast  coming  into  note,  and  many  of  oar  dairymen 
make  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter  from  a  cow,  during  the  season. 
The  aTerage  number  of  pounds,  however,  from  a  cow  will  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  amount  of  stock  kept  makes  it  necessary 
that  much  the  krgest  portion  of  our  land  should  be  kept  in  grass,  for 
grazing  and  meadow ;  though  some  crops  of  grain  are  profitably  raised. 
The  average  amount  of  hay  per  acre  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  va- 
ries from  one  to  three  tons, 

Oats  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  averaging  about  forty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  though  some  pieces  yield  as  many  as  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre.  Com  for  several  years  has  done  quite  well,  aflbrding  about  fifty 
bushels  from  the  acre.  Potatoes,  the  present  year,  have  not  been  dis- 
eased, though  the  crop  has  been  light,  in  consequence  of  the  drought. 
No  cause  of  the  disease  or  remedy  for  it  has  been  discovered.  Wheat 
has  not  been  raised  much  for  several  years ;  the  **  weevil*'  (wheat- 
midge)  having  destroyed  it.  The  **  Black  Sea"  spring  wheat  has  been 
raised  by  some  of  our  farmers  for  the  last  two  years  with  success. 
Fruit  has  been  much  neglected,  though  much  more  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  its  cultivation.  Our  cattle  are  mostly  natives,  though 
the  Durham,  Holderness  and  Devon  cattle  are  raised  to  some  extent. 
We  have  the  most  of  the  Durhams.  Our  annual  Fair  and  Cattle-show 
was  held  on  the  3d  of  October.    It  was  a  day  of  interest. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  society  the  present  year  are  as 
follows : 

Received  of  members, $106  00 

State, 106  00 

Amount  in  treasury  from  last  year, 73  54 

$285  54 
Paid  in  premiums, t272  50 

Incidental  expenses, • . . . .       8  24 

280  74 

Balance  in  treasury, . .  •  c $4  80 

JOHN  TOWNSEND,  Pre$U. 
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DUTCHESS. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Dutchess  county  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  village  of  Foughkeepsie  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  October. 
The  display  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  because  many  farmers 
who  have  fine  stock  or  have  good  yields  of  grain,  did  not  bring  the 
former  or  specimens  of  the  latter,  from  the  fear  that  something  better 
might  be  exhibited  by  others ;  and  herein  they  committed  a  mistake 
which  detracted  from  the  interest  of  the  fair.  The  rule  of  our  agricul- 
tural friends  should  be  to  bring  anything  they  have  that  is  good.  When 
they  do  it,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  our  agriciiltural  shows  will  receive 
an  impetus  which  will  be  seen  and  felt  by  all.  Still  much  excellent 
stock,  several  superior  agricultural  implements  and  some  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  mechanical  arts  were  exhibited  on  the  field ;  while  the 
hall,  the  chief  place  of  attraction,  had  a  fine  collection  of  rare^  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  skill,  art  and  genius,  as  well  as  many  fine  and 
mammoth  productions  from  the  field  and  garden.  There  was  a  constant 
rush  to  it  during  the  day  and  a  half  it  was  open.  The  morning  of  the 
second  day  was  rainy,  still,  as  soon  as  the  clouds  broke  away,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  plowing  match,  which  took  place  on  the 
grounds  of  the  county  house.  In  the  afternoon  an  address  was  deliver- 
ed before  the  society  by  the  well  known  and  able  agricultural  writer, 
Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  of  Indiana.  His  remarks  were  such  as  a  practical 
farmer,  desirous  of  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing class,  would  address  to  his  fellow  agriculturists. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  premiums  were  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitors.  The  premiums  amount  to  f361  and  82  vol*  - 
umes  of  works  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  &c.  We  noticed  at  the 
fair  with  particular  satisfaction  a  collection  of  thirty  ears  of  yellow  comt 
from  Alfred  B.  UnderhilL  About  18  years  ago,  this  gentleman  com- ' 
menced  to  cull  the  largest  ears  of  field  com  for  seed,  and  he  has  pur- 
sued the  practice  to  the  present  time.  The  result  exhibits  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  grain,  the  length  of  ears  varying  from  12  to  16 
inches.  The  specimens  on  deposit  were  gathered  from  about  20  bush- 
els. No  extra  cultivation  had  been  given  to  the  crop  at  any  time,  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  yield  is  sometimes  70  bushels  to  the  acre.  It 
is  pleasing  to  see  that  our  agriculturists  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  reserving  the  best  and  most  perfect  portions  of  their  crops 
for  seed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  selected  as  ofiicers  of  the  society  for 
1850,  viz:    Cornelius  Dn  Bois,  Fjresident;  Thomas  Tabor»  Henry. 
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Mesier,  J.  F.  Sheafe,  Aaron  Vail,  J.  W.  Wheeler,  Calvert  Canfield,  Vice 
Presidents ;  Barclay  Haviland,  Samuel  T.  Tabor,  Recording  Secretaries; 
S.  B.  Trowbridge,  B.  6.  Coffin,  Abraham  Burton,  Corresponding  See<* 
retaries,  and  Henry  A.  Field,  Treasurer. 

Oar  next  show  is  to  be  held  near  the  center  of  the  county  at  Sey- 
mour Tomlinson's,  Washington  Hollow. 

B.  HAVILAND,  Secretary. 


ERIE. 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Buffalo  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  October. 
The  weather  cloudy  and  the  prospect  of  heavy  rains  prevented  many 
from  attending,  still  the  gathering  was  a  very  respectable  one. 

The  show  of  matched  and  single  horses  was  very  good.  The  show 
of  cattle  was  fine,  better  than  at  our  previous  fair,  especially  the  grade 
stock.  Ofhe  Short  Horns  were  few  in  number;  the  Devons  less ;  the 
tierefords  well  represented.  The  grade  and  natives  were  in  goodly 
numbers  and  many  of  them  very  good.  Of  working  cattle,  but  few 
e^bited ;  a  pair  of  well  trained  steers  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Fat  cattle  were  of  the  best  quality,  and  but  few  in  number.  Tha 
sheep  and  swine  and  poultry  were  few  compared  with  forma'  £airau 
The  butter  and  cheese  on  exhibition  was  good ;  some  fine  sampba 
of  graia  and  corft  etxfaiUted  and  a  fine  disj^y  of  vegelablea^  The 
show  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  uQusiililly  Bae  and  the  competition  very 
cloie  and  spirited.  The  hovaehoU  products  made  a  very  respectable 
npB^aranoe,  end  diipUyed  the  induaUy  Mid  taste  of  the  ladies  to  great 
adnntage^  A  bed  quilt  w^nAosd  by  Mrs;  Alonzb  Bayner,  of  Clarence^ 
attiftoted  much  altaaticn.  The  plowing  match  was  spirited,  though  the 
competition  was  not  large. 

The  iuhskiipttozi  to  the  funds  of  the  society^  as  heretofore^  w^e 
maitkly  contributed  by  the  citisens  of  Buffalo,  who  have  ever  shown  a 
litdly  ihtereat  in  the  eocoeot  of  the  society,  while  th^  greikl  maia  cf' 
the  fitfm^rsiB  the  counly  have  maaoufeaced  a  wonderful  indifferenee  Co 
aBjpf  iia  traoeaetiotta^iiite  its  organaialioli,  few  dnnparativ«iy  oolitrib* 
uting ,  to  its  funds  or  aflbrdiog  any  aid  in  gettiiig  up  the  annual  ^dkihitiona. 
It  having  been  suggeeted  by  semit  of  tha  memhen,  that  hy  changing 
the  p^e^  of  holding  the  annua)  fair  to  some  mbre  central  town  in  the 
county  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  enlist  a  larger  number  of  the  finnera 
in  the  fmturo  pr6oeedinge  of  the  sodeQrv  it  ^'^w  reiblved  at  the  Iwt 
meetnkg  to  hold  the  naott  antmal  fiik  in  tile  village  of  Aiirdra. 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures, 

Balance  on  hand  1847,.  •     862  06    Paid  oat  in  premiums,.  9321  87 

Memberships, 196  00    Balance  in  treasury,  • . .  122  19 

From  State  Treasurer,...     186  00  

$444  06 


8444  06 
Ofieers  1850. — President,  Robert  Pearson,  Aurora ;  Vice  Presidents, 
John  W.  Hamlin,  Aaron  Qould,  Apollos  Hitchcock,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Alonzo  Bayner ;  Treasurer,  H.  D*  Stiles,  Aurora ;  Secretary,  Aaron 
Biley,  Aurora,  (Willink  P.  0.) 

W.  H.  SOTHAM,  President. 
Isaac  F.  SktamTi  Secretary. 

Bstruets  /tqM  the  Address  before  the  Sodetf,  delivered  by  the  President^ 
W.  H.  Sotham,  Esq. 

Rotation  of  crop*.— On  grain  land  I  would  recommend  a  rotation  of 
oops,  a  three,  five  or  seven  years  system ;  but  beware  of  sowing  three 
white  crops  in  succession ;  two  is  one  too  many.  The  plow,  the  foun- 
dation  and  support  of  good  husbandry  is  an  all  important  implement  in 
agriculture.  I  advise  straight,  deep  furrows,  narrowly  turned,  the  three 
first  steps  towards  good  husbandry.  The  seed  when  sown  should  be 
thoroughly  dragged  both  ways.  This  part  of  the  work  on  the  farm  is 
too  much  neglected. 

Ihaining. — I  might  class  under^draining  as  one  of  the  most  important 
items  for  the  improvement  of  farming.  I  am  sure  of  its  efficacy,  and 
would  strongly  recommend  it,  for  it  will  ere  long  rank  among  the  high- 
est branches  of  our  agriculture,  and  Erie  county  will  ultimately  be  very 
much  benefited  by  it.  The  high  price  of  labor  is  now  a  drawback  to 
this  decided  improvement.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  labor  will 
find  its  level  and  its  real  value.  The  immense  number  of  immigrants 
will  afibrd  facilities  for  work  of  this  description  and  thereby  render  the 
land  more  productive,  and  thus  enable  us  to  support  them,  and  their 
industry  receive  a  proper  reward. 

Manures. — The  saving  and  applying  of  manures  is  another  weighty 
matter  with  us  alL  There  is  more  loss  from  the  bam  yard  than  the 
farmer  is  usually  aware  of,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  put  it  on  the 
land  from  the  stables  in  the  winter  as  fast  as  it  is  made  Those,  how- 
ever,  who  disagree  with  me  as  to  the  application  of  manure  in  this 
manner  can  make  a  compost  heap  of  it  in  the  field  on  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  used.    **  All  organic  substances  which  have  entered  into 
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a  state  of  putrefaction  or  decomposition,  contain  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  reproduction  and  perfection  of  the  vegetables  which  we  culti- 
vate." If  a  farmer,  therefore,  has  on  his  farm  a  mine  of  farm  yard 
dung  with  as  much  night  soil  and  slaughter  house  manure  as  he  can 
collect  in  the  winter,  let  him  turn  them  all  over  and  well  |Qiz  them  in 
the  spring,  he  can  use  it  in  any  place  he  deems  proper,  and  need  n»t 
seek  any  further  for  fertilizing  agents  to  keep  up  his  soil  to  the  belt 
advantage.  All  the  chemists  in  the  world  cannot  apply  a  better  remedy. 
Nothing  will  pay  a  man  better  than  this  mode  of  proceeding,  for 
manure  is  money  to  the  farmer  the  world  over,  and  if  the  present  hifh 
price  of  labor  can  be  sustained,  iuis  by  the  free  application  of  manure 
to  enrich  your  land  and  increase  your  crops  that  it  will  be  done.  It  is 
a  common  practice  for  farmers  to  carry  their  hay  to  market  without  le- 
turning  its  equivalent  in  manure,  and  as  long  as  this  system  is  pursued 
the  land  must  become  impoverished ;  even  when  sold  at  a  high  price, 
he  will,  by  this  course,  eventually  be  the  looser.  If  a  sufficient  num^ 
of  cattle  and  sheep  or  either,  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  locality,  be  kept 
on  the  farm  to  consume  the  products,  it  will  enable  the  farmer,  bj 
judicious  management  to  enrich  his  farm,  add  to  his  capital,  and  the 
result  will  be  advantageous  to  him  in  every  respect.  The  more  he 
adds  to  the  capability  of  his  soil,  so  much  the  more  he  adds  to  his 
capital,  and  his  deposits  will  be  permanent,  subject  always  to  any  draft 
he  may  make. 

Farms  in  Clarenu. — I  made  a  short  trip  a  few  days  since  and  found 
some  excellent  farms  in  the  town  of  Clarence,  and  some  good  farmers. 
Amongst  them  were  Mr.  Rajrner,  Mr.  Ransom,  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Mills^ 
Mr.  Love  and  others.  They  had  mostly  just  finished  their  wheat  sow- 
ing, and  I  will  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  could  not  be 
put  into  the  ground  better;  their  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
There  is  a  very  commendable  spirit  of  improvement  among  these  farmers. 
Mr.  Warren  generally  sows  his  wheat  the  latter  part  of  August,  and 
says  he  invariably  has  had  better  wheat  on  his  low  land  than  when 
sowed  later.  He  uses  a  five  shear  cultivator,  drawn  by  two  horses,  after 
once  plowing,  and  thinks  it  answers  a  better  purpose  than  plowing 
again.  It  is  decidedly  a  useful  implement  and  I  think  will  soon  come 
into  general  use.  Mr.  Bansom  has  a  new  drill  and  has*  drilled  in  a 
portion  of  his  wheat,  which  looks  very  promising.  Mr.  Mills  has  done 
the  same  with  his.  I  have  been  familiar  with  this  practice  in  Eng- 
land, but  never  have  perceived  the  advantage,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
hoeing,  as  it  is  practiced  there.  The  limestone  sandy  loam  in  thia 
own  is  valuable  for  wheat,  clover,  barley  and  oats,  for  any  kind  of  root 
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crops,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  these  gentlemen  are  all  pursuing  a 
rotation  of  crops  with  much  system  and  judgment. 

Berkshire  Hogs. — At  Mr.  Rayner's  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of  Berkshire  hogs. 
My  mind  dwelt  upon  the  ups  and  downs  this  breed  had  gone  through 
with  in  this  country  by  tongue,  pen,  ink  and  paper.  A  white  spot  was 
wrong  in  one  place,  some  sandy  hairs  on  the  curl  of  the  tail  were 
wanting ;  a  few  extra  bristles  on  their  backs,  and  many  other  equally 
frivolous  objections  have  been  made  use  of  to  disparage  the  breed. 
The  sire  of  the  yard  of  pigs,  with  his  prime  chop,  heavy  joles,  broad, 
straight  back,  weighty  hams,  short  legs,  fine  bone  and  length  of  car- 
ease,  told  the  whole  story ;  he  is  capable  of  being  made  to  weigh  seven 
hundred  pounds.  I  left  the  examination  of  this  remarkably  fine  exhi- 
bition of  swine  with  a  firm  impression  long  since  made  and  from  which 
I  have  never  wavered,  that  the  best  kind  of  Berkshires  are  the  best 
breed  qf  hQgs  in  the  world,  make  better  and  more  pork,  with  less  con- 
sumption and  less  ofilal  than  any  other. 


ESSEL 

The  organization  of  an  Agricultural  Society  in  this  county  did  not 
take  place  until  March,  1849.  This  delay  may  be  imputed  particularly 
to  the  unfavorable  physical  features  of  the  county— embracing  an  area 
of  nearly  1800  square  miles  in  its  surface,  traversed  and  dismembered 
by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  it  possesses  no  commanding  central  posi- 
tion conveniently  accessible  to  the  extremities.  Its  remote  sections 
have  little  of  the  associations  of  habitual  intercourse  or  business  rela- 
tions. 

The  Clinton  county  society  last  winter,  adopted  a  change  in  its  ar- 
rangements, by  which  its  annual  Fairs  were  located  at  Keeseville  for 
the  period  of  five  years.  That  village  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  A  usable,  the  boundary  line  between  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Clinton.  This  event  suggested  a  place  for  a  union  of  the  efibrts  of  the 
citizens  of  the  two  counties,  which  it  was  thought  must  place  their  so- 
cieties in  a  position  of  more  than  ordinary  usefulness.  A  union  of  the 
two  societies  at  their  annual  festival  last  autumn  was  arranged,  with 
the  purpose,  if  its  efiect  seemed  favorable  and  the  place  should  meet 
the  general  approbation  of  the  patrons  of  both  societies,  of  adopting  it 
as  a  permanent  arrangement.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  fairs  simulta- 
neously and  at  the  same  place,  but  separate  in  their  proceedings  and 
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distinct  in  their  organization.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  a 
convenient  situation  was  selected,  contiguous  to  the  village,  and  a  suit* 
able  enclosure^with  appropriate  edifices,  the  whole  embracing  an  area 
of  about  eight  acres,  was  erected,  by  the  public  spirit  and  enlighteti^ 
enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Keeserille  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
expense  of  these  erections  exceeded  one  thousand  dollars.  One  sectioa 
of  the  ground  and  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  the  exhibitions  of  Essex 
county,  the  rest  was  devoted  to  those  of  Clinton.  Here  was  held  the 
first  Fair  of  the  Essex  county  Agricukural  Society,  and  notwithstanding 
many  adverse  circumstances,  its  results  were  eminently  gratifjring  toita 
friends,  and  indicative  of  great  future  usefulness.  The  occasion  attracted 
a  numerous  attendance,  and  diffused  throughout  the  county  a  strong 
interest  in  the  subject. 

The  obstacles  and  embarrassments  generally  incident  to  the  incipient 
steps  of  such  an  effort,  unavoidably  delayed  the  enunciation  of  the  pre- 
miums ofiered  until  only  a  short  period  previous  to  the  fair.  This  cir- 
cumstance precluded  any  unusual  efibrt  in  the  preparation  of  either 
crops  or  animals  for  competition.  Hence  we  had  exhibited  only  the 
natural  and  ordinary  productions  of  our  farms.  Tet  this  exhibition,  un- 
der circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable,  [a  severe  drought  through  the 
fore  part  of  the  summer  having  greatly  injured  the  early  crops,]  was 
highly  creditable,  and  indicated  considerable  progress  in  many  impor- 
tant departments  of  agricultural  pursuits.  We  were  brought  into  di- 
rect contrast,  and  in  some  respect  conflict,  with  our  elder  sister  of  Clin- 
ton, and  whilst  on  that  occasion  we  yielded  to  her  the  palm  on  most 
branches,  the  farmers  of  Essex  will  not  shrink  from  future  competition. 
The  display  of  horses,  particularly  several  of  the  Black  Hawk  family^ 
has  rarely  been  equalled,  perhaps  never  in  this  State  excelled.  The 
specimens  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  exhibited  were  very  supe- 
rior and  beautiful  both  in  style  and  fabric.  The  competition  in  dairy 
products  was  very  respectable,  and  manifested  a  growing  attention  to 
that  important  source  of  farming  profit.  Some  fine  cattle  were  also  ex- 
hibited. We  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  hereafter  more  animated 
competition  and  more  extended  exhibitions  in  the  various  branches  of 
domestic  man^actures,  than  were  allowed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  year. 

The  county  of  Essex  has  been  widely  distinguished  for  its  immense 
mineral  resources.  The  inexhaustible  wealth  contained  within  its 
mountains,  the  developement  of  which  has  hardly  yet  commenced,  is 
not  alone  the  element  of  its  prosperity  and  progress.  In  many  entire 
sections  of  the  county,  the  soil  is  of  great  native  fertility,  and  through- 
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out  its  whole  territory  there  occurs,  in  the  ralleys  and  along  the  courses 
of  its  rivers  and  lakes,  tracts  rich  and  productive,  well  cultivated  and 
capable  of  the  highest  improvement.  The  hills  and  many  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  county  are  adapted  to  the  different  species  of  grazing,  and 
we  are  assured  that  more  than  usual  attention  is  being  directed  to  this 
important  branch  of  agriculture. 

When  it  is  consideredi  that  in  the  whole  manufacturing  region  of 
northern  New-York,  the  consumers  immensely  exceed  the  producers, 
and  that  the  latter  class  enjoy  at  their  own  doors  a  certain  and  ready 
demand,  at  the  highest  prices  of  southern  markets,  for  almost  every  ag- 
ricultural commodity,  none  can  fail  to  recognize  the  favorable  position 
of  the  farmers  of  Essex  county.  Our  cultivatoirs  have  been  too  much  di- 
verted from  their  appropriate  pursuits  by  the  delusive  attractions  of  the 
lumber  and  manufacturing  business.  There  is  however  a  decided  and 
most  gratifying  revolution  taking  place  in  this  particular  in  the  habits 
of  our  community.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  becom- 
ing better  understood,  and  are  rapidly  attaining  their  desired  promi- 
nence. To  the  mass  of  our  fanners,  the  culture  of  the  farm  has  become 
the  first  and  important  object.  Quided  by  science,  and  embracing  the 
practical  and  judicious  improvements  of  modem  agriculture,  the  farmer 
of  Essex  will  hold  a  commanding  and  prosperous  position.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  this  society  will  prove  an  efiicient  auxiliary  in  pro- 
n^oting,  by  systematic  effort,  the  advancement  of  the  farming  interests 
of  the  county. 

The  union  of  the  fairs  of  the  two  societies  was^a  mere  experiment, 
but  we  regard  it  as  admirably  calculated  to  advance  all  the  designs 
contemplated  in  these  associations.  Two-fold  result^  will  be  aecom* 
plished  by  this  combined  effort — individual  competition  will  be  main- 
tained with  all  its  beneficial  influence  and  a  vigorous  and  animated 
emulation  will  be  aroused  between  the  two  counties.  A  great  augmen* 
tation  in  the  numbers  assembled  will  be  secured,  a  great  and  certain 
increase  in  the  exhibition  of  every  department  will  be  attained.  These 
advantages  will  attach  to  a  combined  fair  unusual  interest  and  attrac- 
tions. 

By  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  has  been  nuide  to  the  Comp- 
troller's office,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  society  during  the  past 
year  have  been  as  follows,  viz : 
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From  membership  fees, • 9123  00 

Sale  of  tickets  at  fair,  two  days, 65  84 

Sale  of  books, 6  76 

State  Treasurer, 71  00 

$266  79 

There  has  been  paid  out  in  premiums, $110  25 

"  **  incidental  expenses, . ,         79  29 

189  54 

Leaving  a  balance  of S77  25 

Our  annual  meeting  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  January,  1850» 
when  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  tIz  : 
President,  Winslow  C.  Watson,  of  Chesterfield ;  nineteen  Vice-Presi- 
dents; Secretary,  John  F.  Morgan,  Keeseville;  Treasurer,  Norman 
Page,  Chesterfield. 

J.  N.  MACOMBER,  Presidemt. 


FULTON  AND  HAMILTON. 

The  Fulton  and  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their 
annual  Fair  in  the  village  of  Johnstown,  on  the  3d  of  October.  The 
morning  was  very  unpropitious,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  of  rain,  which 
continued  until  the  hour  designated  for  meeting,  which  prevented,  in  a 
great  measure,  competitors  from  a  distance  participating  in  the  after^ 
wards  brilliant  display  of  the  day. 

The  friends  of  Agriculture  began  to  pour  in  from  all  directions, 
especially  from  contiguous  towns,  until  the  streets  and  show  grounds 
were  literally  covered  with  thousands  of  anxious  spectators  and  com* 
petitors,  who  evinced  the  feeling  and  zeal  they  have  in  the  improve- 
ment and  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  day  has  gone 
past,  that  farmers  of  Fulton  say  '*  I  do  this  way  because  my  fathers 
did  so ;''  but  generally  every  farmer  reasons  for  himself,  and  begins  to 
trace  out  cause  and  effect,  scrutinizes  with  care  the  particular  soil  that 
is  best  adapted  to  a  certain  species  of  grain.  The  works  on  Agricul- 
ture which  have  been  diffused  through  our  county  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
miums, for  the  past  few  years,  have  had  a  tendency  to  awake  and  ex- 
cite the  lethargic  farmer,  and  lead  him  to  adopt  that  system  which  has 
proved  successful.    The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Stephen 
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Sammons,  Esq.,  of  MohawL  It  was  a  masterly  production,  and  re- 
plete with  information  of  a  statistical  kind.  Tke  court-house,  where 
we  exhibited  the  production  of  the  loom  and  needle,  was  insufficient  to 
eontain  so  great  a  yariety  of  useful  and  ornamental  work  as  was  that 
day  exhibited,  which  was  the  best  manifestation  of  the  ingenuity  and 
industry  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Fulton.  The  mechanical  department 
was  rather  sparsely  represented,  but  the  specimens  offered  for  exhibi- 
tion reflect  much  credit  on  the  .skill  of  the  manufacturers.  From  the 
furnace  of  Clearland,  Northrup  &  Co.,  were  shown  beautiful  specimens 
of  stoves  and  castings,  especially  a  stove  called  the  California,  by  them 
patented.  The  exhibition  of  stock  was  decidedly  of  a  superior  quality. 
Oreat  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  farmers  of  Fulton  to  improve  their 
'  stock,  an4  they  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 

The  county  of  Fulton  may  be  called  a  grazing  county ;  from  it  large 
large  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  and  pork,  are  exported  annually.  The 
butter  made  in  this  county  has  become  proverbial  for  its  superior 
quality,  (in  eastern  markets)  and  commands  a  ready  and  high  price,  it 
is  eagerly  sought  after  for  shipping,  by  those  who  have  tested  its  virtue. 
We  had  one  hundred  and  ninety  animals  and  articles  entered,  by  ninety- 
eight  individuals. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  finances  of  the  society,  by  A.  An- 
derson, treasurer,  for  the  year  1849 : 

To  amount  premiums  awarded  and  paid, 9130  75 

Incidental  expenses,  binding  Trans.,  printing,  &c.      65  94 
By  balance  in  treasury  from  last  year,  •...•.• 25  30 

Amount  received  for  memberships,  )  joc  51 

Entries  at  Fair  and  subscriptions,  $ 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasury 80  00 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of S24  21 

The  following  are  the  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz :  For 
President,  Daniel  Lafetz,  of  Ephratah ;  Vice  President,  James  Edwards, 
of  Ephratah ;  Secretary,  William  J.  Robb,  of  Perth ;  Treasurer,  Archi- 
bald Anderson,  of  Johnstown ;  and  an  executive  committee  of  four- 
teen. 

WILLIAM  J.  ROBB,  Secretary. 
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GENESEE. 

The  undersigned  would  report,  that  the  Gene«ee  County  AgricoUu* 
xal  Society  held  its  tenth  Annual  agricultural  Show  and  Fair  at  Batayia, 
on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  October.  The  days  were  unfavorable ;  not- 
withstanding which,  as  in  former  years,  the  citizeiis  of  the  county 
crowded  in  great  numbers  to  this  their  annual  jubilee,  to  \he  ^unber 
of  five  or  six  thousand,  and  every  accommodation  for  mm  or  beast, 
was  filled  literally  to  overflowing. 

At  an  early  hour  the  exhibition  grounds  began  to  fill  with  the  fine 
improved  stock  of  the  county,  in  such  herds  as  to  astonish  al} ;  qonmt- 
ing  of  cattle  of  aristocratic  blood  and  th^  independent  n/itive,  with 
sheep  of  the  finest,  middling,  and  coarser  grades ;  and  horves  of  bemitiAil 
and  majestic  bewaring,  in  the  veins  of  which  coursed  the  blood  of  their 
Arabian,  EngU;$h,  and  French  sires,  judtly  distinguished  for  sp^, 
power  of  endurance  and  strength.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ani- 
mals were  entered  for  premiums ;  125  horses,  179  cattle,  68  sheep,  7 
iwine.  The  large  room  at  the  Eagle  was  first  used  for  the  exhibitifon  of 
domestic  manufacture8,but  soon  became  so  filled  that  the  committee,  un- 
der whose  charge  and  superintendence  it  was,  found  themselves  obliged  to 
remove  a  part  of  the  articles  to  the  court-house  ;  and,  as  at  the  Eagle, 
80  there  it  rapidly  filled  with  all  sorts  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles, 
doing  much  credit  to  the  ladies  of  the  county. 

Upon  grain  and  root  crops  the  competition  has  not  yet  been  large, 
which  we  much  regret,  as  our  soil  is  so  prolific,  that  we  believe  "  Old 
Genesee  "  has  it  in  her  power  to  compete  with  any  other  county  in  the 
State,  in  this  particular ;  and  we  believe  that  at  our  next  exhibition 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  our  products*  The  competition 
for  the  premiums  on  farms,  has  as  yet  been  exceedingly  limited,  but  we 
believe  will  have,  as  it  deserves,  hereafter,  more  attention,  as  farmers 
are  rapidly  relieving  themselves  from  a  heavy  debt,  which  has,  like  aii 
incubus,  borne  heavily  upon  them,  since  the  settlement  of  the  Holland 
Purchase ;  and  as  they  extricate  themselves  they  expend  more  liberally: 
in  improvements,  and  we  confidently  believe  that  the  time  is  fast  ap-^ 
preaching  when  our  county  will  be  literally  '*  the  garden  of  the  Em- 
pire State,"  and  as  distinguished  fbr  its  cultivation  and  beauty,  as  it 
now  is  for  its  products.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Society,  to  a  large  audience. 
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The  amount  of  produce  sold  in  our  market  town  (Batayia)  alone, 
for  the  last  year,  is:  wheat,  150,000  bushels;  pork,  485  tons;  wool, 
156,000  lbs. ;  butter,  50  tons ;  besides  large  quantities  in  other  parts  of 
the  county;  all  of  which  has  been  exported  therefrom.  But  still  plenty 
crowns  our  labors,  and  many  a  storehouse  is  literally  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  abundance,  and  \9e  have  "enough  and  to  spare." 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Samuel  Heston,  President ;  Edw.  Foster, 
F.  P.  Pendill,  J.  W.  Duguid,  and  B.  Benedict,  Vice  Presidents ;  G.  B, 
Worthington,  Treasurer;  A.  Cowden,  Secretary. 

The  receipts  for  1849  are, S303  42 

Beceired  from  State, 92  00 

$395  42 
Paid  out  for  premiums,  3ec., 243  14 

Balance  on  hand, $152  28 

S.  HESTON,  Prmdma, 
BoUmia^  Joifntary  15,  1850. 


GREENE. 

The  eighth  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Groene  Co.  Agriejol- 
tor^l  Society,  was  held  at  East  Durham  on  the  9lhaAd  10th  d&y$  of  Octo- 
ber, 1849.  The  first  day  was  devoted  wholly  to  the  exhibition  and  exami- 
nation  of  animals  and  articles  ofiered  for  premiums.  The  assemblage 
of  the  friendfl  of  Agriculture,  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  was  unusually 
large,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  felt,  and  the 
importance  of  sustaining  the  society.  The  show  of  cattle  and  stock,  of 
'miotts  descriptions,  far  exceeded  those  of  any  of  the  previous  years, 
except  horses,  the  number  being  very  small,  and  gave  proof  that  some- 
thing is  wanting  to  excite  emulation  in  this  important  branch  of  uni- 
versal interest.  There  was  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  and  evinced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  quality,  if  in  quantity.  Many  were  the  competitors  for 
premiums  on  fine  specimens  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Beautiful  speci- 
mens of  agricultural  implements  and  mechanical  articles  were  exhibited, 
and  received  at  the  hands  of  the  proper  committees  the  award  of  pre- 
nuumi,  for  the  wonderful  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic.  The 
kdies,  as  usual,  were  present,  and  exhibited  beautiful  specimens  of 
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their  own  handiwork,  and  gave  assurance  that  nothing  is  wanting  on 
their  part  to  make  this  society  compare  with  any  in  the  State.  The  an- 
nual address  was  delivered  by  William  F.  Terhune,  Esq.,  of  Coxsackie. 

Premiums  to  the  amount  of  S 185. 25,  were  awarded  and  paid  by  the 
society,  besides  diplomas,  books,  &c.  Officers  of  the  society  for  the 
year  1850 :  George  Robertson,  President ;  five  Vice  Presidents ;  Alme- 
ron  Marks,  Recording  Secretary,  Durham ;  J.  B  Hinman,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Jewett. 

AUGUSTUS  HILL,  R$c.  Suretary. 

Cairo^  January  Ut^  1850. 


HEREIMEIL 


The  Herkimer  county  Agricultural  Society  held  the  Annual  Fair  at 
the.  village  of  Mohawk  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1849.  Early  in 
the  month  of  June  previous,  the  executive  officers  held  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  premium  list  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  approaching  Fair.  The  sum  of  S260  was  offered  by  the  society  in 
prizes  under  the  heads  of  classified  articles,  and  a  committee  appointed 
on  unspecified  articles,  embracing  a  wide  range  in  useful  and  orna- 
mental productions.  It  was  thought  advisable  by  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety to  hold  the  fair  but  one  day,  heretofore  two  days  have  been  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  A  lively  interest  was  manifested  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  society,  and  it  was  determined  to  get  up  a  grand  jubilee  and  to  sur- 
pass all  other  fairs  heretofore  held  in  our  county. 

The  IBth  was  one  of  those  fine  autumnal  days,  the  finest  of  the  sea- 
son, and  early  in  the  morning  people  began  to  come  in  from  all  direc- 
tions, bringing  with  them  whatever  of  excellence  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, household  manufactures,  mechanical  skill  and  ornamental 
work,  their  several  vocations,  taste  or  inclinations  had  induced  them  to 
exhibit.  The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  far  surpassed  that  of 
any  previous  fair  held  in  our  county,  and  the  exhibition  of  stock  and 
most  other  articles  excelled  previous  exhibitions. 

A  spirited  plowing  match,  six  competitors,  came  off  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  after  which  the  members  of  the  society  and  spectators  repaired 
to  the  spacious  Dutch  church,  where  had  already  assembled  a  large  con- 
course of  ladies  to  listen  to  the  exercises  there.  After  an  appropriate 
prayer,  the  president  of  the  society  delivered  an  address,  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  replete  with  sound  and  practical  observation. 
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which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  The  several  viewing 
committees  then  read  their  reports.  An  excellent  choir  of  singers  from 
the  town  of  Litchfield  were  in  attendance ,  and  entertained  the  audience 
with  select  and  appropriate  pieces,  which  added  much  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  day. 

The  village  of  Herkimer  was  fixed  upon  by  a  vote  of  the  society  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  Annual  Fair,  and  ofiicers  for  1850  elect- 
ed, to  wit :  Ezra  Graves,  of  Herkimer,  President ;  A.  L.  Fish,  of  Litch- 
field, Vice  President ;  Henry  A.  Clark,  of  Herkimer,  Secretary;  Eobert 
Earl,  df  Herkimer,  Treasurer ;  Anson  Rider,  of  Litchfield,  Samuel 
Green,  of  Fairfield,  and  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  of  Herkimer,  Executive  com- 
mittee. 

Paid  premiums  as  per  vouchers, S189  31 

R.  Earl,  bill  printing, 20  00 

R.  P.  Green,  fitting  show  ground, 16  50 

Other  expenses, 13  94 

8239  75 

Received  voluntary  subscriptions, $116  50 

Transactions  sold, 5  90 

State  appropriation,  (to  be  received,) 112  00 

234  40 

Balance  due  Treasury, 85  35 

Premiums  unpaid, 8  50 

Deficit  in  Treasury  for  this  year,' $13  85 

J.  N.  WIGHTMAN,  Treaswi^ 
Dated  December  3l5/,  1849. 

BBPOBT   OF   THE  COMMITTEE  ON   DAIRIES — THOMAS  BURCH,  CHAIRMAN. 

The  committee  on  dairies  respectfully  report,  that  but  two  samples  of 
butter  were  oflfered  for  premium.  The  committee  awarded  for  best 
sample  of  butter  a  premium  of  $4  to  Mrs.  M.  F.  Spinner,  of  Herkimer; 
second  premium  of  $3  to  A.  Farmer,  of  Mohawk. 

There  was  a  better  display  of  cheese,  the  fine  flavor  and  good  quality 
of  which  does  credit  to  even  Herkimer  county,  the  fame  of  whose  dairies 
has  long  since  gone  abroad.  The  committee  award  on  cheese  for  the 
best  sample,  $6,  to  Benj.  Hurd,  of  Norway;  second  do.,  $5,  to  Roswell 
A.  Rider,  of  Litchfield  ;  third  do.,  $4,  to  Chauncey  Adams,  of  Columbia; 
fourth  do.,  $3,  to  Jacob  Ellison,  of  Newport ;  fifth  do.,  vol.  Transactions 
to  A.  Farmer,  of  Mohawk. 

[Assembly,  No.  115.]  32 
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Mr.  Anson  Rider  was  the  only  applicant  for  the  premium  of  $5  ofier- 
edl  "  to  the  person  who  should  show  the  most  profitable  product  of  a  dairy 
rfcows  not  less  than  ten,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  month,  the 
keeping  and  labor  considered."  Mr.  Rider's  statement  shows  a  product 
for  one  month  from  thirty  cows,  with  extra  feed,  of  2,430  lbs ;  thfe  pro- 
duct of  but  little  oyer  2|  lbs.  a  day  for  each  cow,  being  no  more  than 
in  ordinary  yield,  and  there  being  no  competition,  the  committee  did 
BOt  feel  at  liberty  to  award  the  premium  o(  S5,  but  recommend  that  a 
fri,  of  Transactions  be  awarded.  It  is  believed  that  the  diversity  in 
the  quantity  made  from  a  given  number  of  cows,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  cheese  from  different  dairies,  is  owing  not  so  much  to  dififerent  modes 
of  manufacturing,  as  to  different  degrees  of  care  and  labor  bestowed 
upon  the  entire  process — no  part  of  which,  not  even  the  minor  details, 
can  be  neglected  without  more  than  a  corresponding  loss.  It  is  impor- 
tant therefore  to  the  owner,  that  from  milking  the  cows  to  packing  the 
cheese,  constant  care  and  vigilance  be  practiced. 

The  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  dairymen  to  the  new  mode 
of  cheese  making  which  is  practiced  to  some  extent  in  Ohio,  where  the 
curd  is  collected  from  1000  to  1200  cows  kept  on  many  farms,  and  the 
cheese  made  in  what  may  be  called  a  cheese  factory.  Whether  this 
new  mode  affords  any  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  committee  do  not  purpose  to  give  an  opinion,  but  r^ 
fitr  to  it  as  a  subject  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  dairymen  o€ 
Herkimer  county. 

Roiwtll  A.  Rider^s  Statement. — The  animal  heat  taken  out  of  the 
milk  by  cold  water  under  the  vat,  then  warmed  up  to  85^,  add  rennet 
sufiicient  to  curd  the  milk  in  forty  minutes,  but  not  very  solid,  then 
commence  breaking  up  with  hands  carefully ;  as  soon  as  it  is  well  bro- 
ken, apply  the  steam  to  keep  the  heat  up  to  80°  thirty  or  forty  minutes, 
curd  kept  continually  moving,  then  raise  the  temperature  to  95°  for 
thirty  or  forty  minutes,  just  as  the  curd  requires  to  draw  the  whey  and 
leave  the  curd  in  a  state  to  drain  and  not  leave  it  so  soft  as  to  become 
salvey  and  white  whey  to  run  too  much,  (as  it  must  a  very  little,)  but 
never  so  hard  as  to  squeak  between  the  teeth ;  then  break  up  fine,  add 
one  pound  of  dry  common  salt  to  35  lbs.  of  curd  before  getting  very 
dry,  as  it  breaks  and  manages  much  easier  after  salting,  mixing  tea 
minutes,  then  put  to  press ;  press  twenty-four  hours,  four  tons  upon 
100  lbs.  curd. 
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Marl. — Analysis  of  a  specimen  of  marl  from  Cedarville,  Herkimer 
^UDty,  furnished  by  Mr,  A.  L.  Fish: 

Unburned.     Calculated  without 
C  O.  and  organic 
mattery  or  after 
being  burned. 
Organic  matter, 19*20 

Silica, MO  2*23 

Alumina,  iron  and  phosphates, 0*45  0*91 

Lime, 4645  9412 

Magnesia 0*45  0-91 

Carbonic  acid, 31*05 

Potash, 0-55  M2 

Soda, 0-35  0-71 

Chlorine, trace.  trace. 

Salphuric  acid, trace.  trace. 

'99-0O  100-00 

Nt€t,  The  above  analysis  made  by  J.  H.  Salisbury,  at  the  laboratoiyv 
Albany,  for  Mr.  Fish,  shows  that  a  very  valuable  marl  exists  on  Mr.  Fishes 
fann.  It  is  represented  to  be  very  extensive  and  its  value  for  manure 
tipon  soils  to  which  it  is  adapted  will  prove  very  great.  There  are 
doubtless  in  many  parts  of  the  State  deposits  of  a  similar  chaaraet«f, 
whose  value  for  farm  purposes  may  be  ascertained  by  subjecting  them 
te  an  analysis,  and  as  the  sphrit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  is  aroused 
in  this  State^  it  is  presumed  that  many  such  will  be  examined.  Fitf^ 
ifters  can  in  this  way  often  secure  valuable  fertilizers  on  their  own  fflttt^ 
%rhich  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  increase  of  their  crops,  and  add 
largely  to  their  profits.  J. 


JEFFERSON. 


The  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Watertown  on  the  2§th  and  27th  days 
of  September,  and  it  was  more  numerously  attended  and  more  interest 
ttianifested  than  at  any  previous  meeting.  There  were  pi'esented  on 
Ike  show  ground  in  competition  for  premiums,  113  horses  and  thequid^ 
ky  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the 
State,  for  the  raising  of  that  noble  animal ;  also  101  cattle,  seme  of 
fbem  showing  an  improvement  over  former  years,  more  attention  is  be* 
itt  JT  gi^GQ  ^  ^Ite  improvement  of  neat  stoek ;  also  30  swine  and  S% 
gjkeep.    In  the  agricultural  hall  were  exhibited  ibr  premiums,  77  fancjr 
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articles,  144  specimens  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  140  specimens  of  do- 
mestic articles,  61  agricultural  articles  and  43  specimens  of  the  dairy* 
And  at  the  winter  meeting  were  presented  34  specimens  of  grain, 
vegetables,  &c.  Making  in  all  the  number  of  800  articles  and  speci* 
mens  presented  for  premium,  exclusive  of  20  farms  and  34  dairies. 
The  above  shows  a  large  increase  over  any  preceding  year.  The  treas* 
urer's  report  shows  the  following  account,  viz : 

Balance  of  1848, $319  82    Winter  premiums,  1848,.  $34  00 

From  the  State, 183  00    Fall  premiums,  1849, ....  539  50 

From  members   and  ad-  Bill  for  contingencies, ...     76  75 

mission  to  hall, 536  25    Printing,  &;c., •     52  00 

Proceeds  of  Fair  Ball,. .       71  46 
Books  sold  for  premiums,       22  50 

This  shows  a  total  receipt  of  $1,113.03  and  an  expenditure  of 
$702.25,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $430.78. 

That  a  vast  and  increasing  interest  is  manifested  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  this  county  needs  no  other  argument  to  prove,  than  to 
attend  one  of  the  Jefferson  county  fairs.  Probably  not  less  than  10,000 
persons  were  present  on  the  26th  and  27th,  exhibiting  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  good  feeling,  always  the  characteristic  of  the  American 
farmer. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  if  I  could  comply  with  your  request 
in  furnishing  answers  to  your  circular.  But  until  some  more  definite 
and  certain  method  is  adopted,  we  cannot  arrive  'tit  the  certain  results 
wished  for.  I  see  no  better  way  than  that  the  tovm  assessors  each  year 
shall  be  required  to  collect  those  facta  which  would  be  of  the  most  impor* 
tance  to  the  farmer  and  public  also. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  county  appear  to  be  cheese,  butter, 
beef,  pork,  corn,  oats  and  barley.  Great  quantities  of  fish  are  caught 
on  the  shores  and  bays  of  the  lake  and  form  an  important  trade  in  the 
winter,  being  put  up  in  barrels  and  sent  to  market.  The  average  yield 
of  crops  has  been  light  in  consequence  of  the  season.  The  rains  in 
the  spring  months  caused  a  medium  crop  of  grass,  but  the  crops  of 
grain  were  much  shortened  by  the  dryness  of  the  summer  months. 
Potatoes  have  not  been  affected  with  any  disease  this  year»  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  and  in  some  towns  this  season  the  crop  has 
been  unusually  good.  The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  in  this  county 
is  on  the  decrease.  There  has  been  great  destruction  of  the  maple 
tree  by  the  catterpillar  worm,  which,  together  with  excessive  tapping, 
has  caused  the  death  and  decay  of  thousands  of  the  sugar  maple  trees* 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cheese  and  butter  made  in  this  county 
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is  on  the  increase.  The  probable  average  per  cow  this  season  is  less 
than  last;  it  may  average  300  lbs.  of  cheese  and  115  of  butter  to  the 
cow.  The  culture  of  choice  fruits  is  on  the  increase,  and  judging  from 
the  specimens  exhibited  at  the  county  fair  and  at  the  winter  meeting, 
would  show  that  this  county  can  successfully  compete  with  more  favor- 
ed localities  in  the  quality  if  not  in  the  quantity  produced.  I  find  that 
the  circulation  of  agricultural  papers  and  writings  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Still  there  are  thousands  who  do  not  and  a  large  number  who  xoill  not 
take  or  read  them.  I  also  find  that  in  proportion  as  the  science  of  ag' 
riculiure  is  understood  and  improved^  that  success  attends  the  eflTorts  of 
our  agricultural  society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  court-house,  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1849,  and  premiums  were  awarded  on  field 
crops. 

Officers  for  1850. — For  President,  Jason  Clark,  of  Alexandria ;  nine 
Vice  Presidents ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  C.  Sterling,  Water- 
town  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Edward  S.  Massey,  Watertown  ;  Treas- 
urer, O.  V.  Brainard,  Watertown,  and  an  executive  committee  of  ten. 

MOSES  EAMES,  Prest, 
Rutland,  Dec.  25, 1849. 

FARMS  AND   DAISIES,   1849- 

The  committee,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  examine  the  farms  and 
dairies  oflfered  for  premiums  in  this  county,  report:  That  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interesting  duty  assigned  to  us,  we  passed  through  fifteen 
towns,  traveled  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  viewed  twenty  farms  o£fered 
for  premiums ;  examined  nineteen  cheese  dairies,  the  produce  of  five 
hundred  and  sixty-four  cows,  and  fifteen  butter  dairies,  the  produce  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  cows. 

We  were  every  where  received  in  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  man- 
ner, and  entertained  with  that  hospitality  characteristic  of  the  farmers 
of  Jefferson  county.  The  best  feeling  was  every  where  manifested  to- 
wards this  society,  and  the  beneficial  infiuence  which  has  resulted  from 
its  operations,  was  strikingly  evinced  by  observing  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition and  improvement  which  has  been  enlisted,  in  the  way  of  com- 
peting for  premiums ;  or,  we  might  say,  for  the  distinction  which  it  has 
awarded  when  one  or  two  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  lay  out  their 
farms  into  square  lots,  fenced  with  stone  wall,  or  good  rail  fence  with 
stakes  and  caps,  eradicated  the  thistles  and  weeds,  not  only  from  their 
farms,  but  the  roadside  ;  build  a  good  and  convenient  farm-house  and 
out  buildings,  arrange  the  yard  and  garden  with  good  taste,  it  begets  a 
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tpirit  cf  improvement f  which  exerts  an  influence  throughout  a  whoU 
neighborhood^^ 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  tillage  husbandry  in  this  county  ia 
undergoing  great  improyement,  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
deep  plowing  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  eoil,  is  becoming  to  be 
appreciated.    The  unparalleled  drought  which  has  been  experienced 
the  present  season,  has  awakened  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  this 
aobject ;  where  lands  have  been  stirred  deep  and  the  soil  well  pulye- 
rized,  so  as  to  retain  moisture,  in  many  cases  near  an  average  crop  has 
been  produced  ;  but  where  the  surface  only  has  been  worked,  and  that, 
as  is  often  the  case,  imperfectly  done,  the  yield  has  not  in  many  in- 
stances been  sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  of  harvesting.     One  farm 
chat  we  examined,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  gave  better  returns  for 
Che  labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon  it  than  any  other  that  came  under 
our  observation,  the  owner  attributed  his  success  in  raising  good  crops 
this  season,  to  deep  plowing^  informing  us  that  he  usually  plowed  hi» 
land  ten  inches  deep,  so  that  it  was  well  pulverized,  and  the  manure 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil ;  and  he  intends  next  season  to* 
use  the  sub-soil  plow.    The  produce  of  this  farm  gave  eridence  of  the 
superior  method  of  cultivation.    There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  soil  in  this 
county  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plow,  or 
by  being  plowed  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  it  has  been,  and  is  now  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  prevail- 
ing error  with  the  farmers  of  this  county,  in  not  stirring  the  soil  to  m 
si^fkiemt  depth  to  retain  moisture  for^  and  give  free  access  to,  the  roots  of 
plants. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  deep  tillage,  is  that  of  pre- 
serving and  applying  manures.  There  is  great  improvement  being 
made  in  this  fundamental  branch  of  husbandry.  Where  a  few  years 
ago  we  saw  large  heaps  of  manure  occupying  the  yards  and  out  build- 
ings, from  spring  until  fall,  and  often  for  years,  exposed  to  the  drench- 
ing rains  until  they  were  comparatively  valueless,  we  now  see  (in  their 
proper  place)  compost,  heaps  of  straw,  vegetable  mold,  lime,  and  ashes, 
undergoing  proper  fermentation,  previous  to  being  applied  to  the  soiL 
This  is  a  busiaess  that  pays  well  the  farmer,  and  should  be,  and  will 
eventually  be,  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  the  farmers  of  th» 
counly. 

The  early  rains  in  the  spring  and  forepart  of  summer,, gave  promise 
of  a  productive  season  ;  at  the  middle  of  June  vegetation  seldom  lodced 
better ;  from  that  time  for  nearly  six  weeks,  there  was  scarcely  anf 
rain ;  the  consequence  was  that  all  crops  that  hjtd  not  got  deeply  rooted 
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and  considerable  growth  f>reyious  to  the  comroeneement  of  the  drought, 
were  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  harrestiog.  The  hay  crop  gaTe 
the  best  returns,  being  but  little  less  than  the  average  of  former  yeara. 
There  was  but  little  winter  grain  sown ;  what  there  was,  yielded  much 
better  than  that  sown  in  the  spring,  and  was  not  much,  and  in  most  ibf 
stances,  not  al  all  injured  by  the  wheat  midge.  We  estimated  the  yiel4 
of  corn,  spring  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  at  about  three-fifths  of  an 
arerage  crop ;  potatoes,  much  less  than  half  the  usual  yield. 

But  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection,  that  although  the  drought,  which  haa 
been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  county,  and  has  reduced  the  yield 
of  our  crops  below  that  of  any  former  year,  it  has  caused  no  redl 
scarcity,  no  want  or  suffering  among  us.  Like  the  ancient  Egyptiaaa^ 
who  possessed  great  fkill  and  reputation  as  husbandmen,  as  well  as  a 
Tery  productive  soil,  and  in  time  of  general  blight,  scarcity  and  famine, 
people  of  other  countries,  possessing  a  less  productive  soil,  and  leaa 
skill  in  farming,  used  to  flee  to  them  for  assistance,  they  altoat/s  having 
enough  for  themselves,  and  some  with  which  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
others.  And  so  with  the  farmers  of  Jeflerson  co.;  they,  under  the  most  ad^ 
verse  circumstances,  have  always  enough  for  themselves  and  some  to  spare^ 

There  are  now  plank  roads  running  in  almost  every  direction  throogk 
the  county ;  one  leading  from  Sachets  Harbor  to  Watertown,  and  from 
thence  through  the  towns  of  Rutland  and  Champion,  and  through  the 
counties  of  Lewis  and  Oneida  to  Rome ;  others  from  the  northern  townt 
of  this  county,  intersecting  it,  enabling  the  farmers  of  almost  every 
portion  of  the  county  readily  to  obtain  access  to  them,  to  cany  their 
produce  on  to  the  great  thoroughfare  at  Rome ;  in  this  way  getting  it 
to  market  much  sooner,  and  in  much  better  order,  than  to  take  the  cii^ 
euitous  route  of  the  lake  and  canals,  which  often  takes  from  three  to 
four  weeks  to  get  to  market ;  many  articles,  butter  and  cheese  particu- 
larly, suffering  great  injury  by  the  delay.  After  many  years  of  labor, 
in  the  way  of  getting  up  an  interest  for,  and  getting  stock  subscribed 
to  build  a  railroad,  the  plank  roads  are  the  first  realization  of  improve* 
ment,  in  the  way  of  communication  and  transportation,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Jefferson  county  have  ever  experienced  within  its  borders.  One 
year  ago  there  were  but  little  more  than  ten  miles  of  these  roads  in  the 
county  ;  now,  there  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  built  and  in 
process  of  building,  that  will  be  done  before  the  setting  in  of  winter; 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  which  have  been  built  the  present  sea- 
son, at  an  expense  of  over  S  150,000. 

There  are  many  fine  herds  of  young  cattle,  as  well  as  many  vain- 
able  horses,  raised  in  this  county.     But  the  manufacture  of  butter 
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and  cheese  is  now  the  great  important  agricultural  interest,  and  Jefier- 
son  county,  if  not  first,  has  at  least  adranced  to  the  front  rank,  among 
the  dairy  counties  of  the  State  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  forms  the 
most  important  articles  of  export  from  the  county.  There  will  not  be 
quite  the  usual  quantity  made  this  season,  but  there  is  an  improTement 
in  the  quality,  particularly  of  butter.  The  specimens  examined  by  iis^ 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  very  superior. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese  there  seems  to  be  more  difficulty  in 
reducing  it  to  a  uniform  system,  in  producing  a  similar  article,  from  ap- 
parently a  similar  process.  We  endeavored  to  collect  information  from 
those  best  qualified  to  instruct,  and  to  compare  the  difiTerent  opinions 
upon  the  subject,  and  briefly  point  out  the  defects,  (or  the  reasons  for 
them)  which  we  noticed  in  our  examinations.  Where  a  thermometer 
was  used,  we  found  great  uniformity  as  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
milk  was  set  for  cheese,  as  it  is  termed,  generally  from  84°  to  86°,  the 
extreme  being  from  80°  to  90°,  and  scald  from  100°  to  106° ;  and  a 
common  sized  teacup  full  of  salt,  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
cheese.  But  where  the  figures  for  setting,  scalding,  and  salting,  were 
the  same,  we  found  the  results  widely  different.  The  most  prominent 
reason  for  this  diflferenee,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  length  of  time  that  the 
curd  is  scalded,  and  the  time  that  it  is  salted ;  if  scalded  at  100°,  and 
scalded  one  hour,  it  will  be  as  hard,  and  make  as  firm  cheese,  (all  other 
parts  of  the  process  being  the  same)  as  it  will  scalded  30  minutes  at 
104°,  or  perhaps  106° ;  and  in  salting,  it  requires  much  judgment.  If 
the  salt  is  put  into  the  curd  before  the  whey  is  sufficiently  drained  oflf, 
it  will  drain  off  with  the  whey,  leaving  a  lack  of  salt,  consequently  a 
soft,  and,  to  use  a  dairy  term,  the  huffy  cheese ;  and  if  not  put  in  suf- 
ficiently soon,  it  will  not  be  properly  mixed,  making  it  uneven  or  knotty. 
Cheese  should  be  made  pretty  firm.  It  is  now  an  article  of  export,  and 
if  made  too  soft,  is  not  only  liable  to  loss  in  transportation,  but  a  very 
smart  cheese,  bordering  upon  strong,  does  not  suit  the  market,  a  milder 
article  being  preferred.  We  noticed  several  dairymen  making  mistakes 
in  this  particular,  endeavoring  to  make  their  cheese  quite  too  soft,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  more  marketable. 

We  will  only  add,  if  the  cheese  is  too  soft,  scald  higher  and  longer, 
and  add  a  little  more  salt,  and  be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  of  it  run 
off  with  the  whey.  If  hard  and  knotty,  put  in  the  salt  sooner,  almost 
as  soon  as  you  get  it  in  the  sink ;  if  this  does  not  remedy  the  matter, 
scald  less.  We  have  the  process,  in  detail,  as  furnished  by  the  indi- 
vidual whom  we  considered  entitled  to  the  first  premium,  but  for  fear 
we  shall  weary  your  patience  upon  this  subject,  we  will  not  give  it.  It 
ought  to  be  published,  and  probably  will  be. 
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According  to  the  rules  of  this  society,  no  article  presented  is  to 
be  awarded  a  premiam,  unless  deemed  by  the  committee  to  whom  it  is 
presented,  worthy  of  it ;  and  no  article  to  receive  a  higher  premium 
than  it  is  judged  entitled  to.  Acting  under  these  rules — although  many 
or  most  of  the  farms  presented  for  our  inspection,  were  in  a  good  con- 
dition, in  a  condition  creditable  to  Jefferson  county  farming — there  was 
none  presented  which  the  committee  deemed  worthy  of  a  premium,  as 
the  ''best  farm  in  Jefferson  county."  A  distinction  so  elevated,  should 
only  be  conferred  upon  a  model  farm,  one  that  is  correct  and  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  its  departments. 

^BEPOET  ON  SEBDLING  POTATOES. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  last  anniversary  of  this  society, 
Charles  £.  Clarke,  Esq.,  exhibited  thirteen  varieties  of  potatoes  that 
year,  raised  from  the  seed,  or  potato-ball.  These  varieties  were  appa- 
rently so  good,  and  as  the  effort  that  was  made,  had  in  view  the  arrest- 
ing, if  possible,  that  mysterious  disease  so  destructive  to  the  potato 
crop,  the  society  awarded  a  premium,  and  recommended  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
to  continue  his  experiments. 

At  the  present  anniversary,  Mr.  Clarke  has  presented  again  the  same 
thirteen  varieties ;  they  are  now  large  and  very  handsome  potatoes,  and 
we  are  informed,  that  neither  last  year,  or  this,  has  any  disease  affected 
them.  That  up  to  the  time  of  digging  them,  which  was  on  the  25th  of 
October,  the  vines  were  perfectly  green  and  thrifty. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  also  exhibited  fourteen  other  varieties  of  potatoes, 
raised  from  the  seed  this  year  ;  many  of  which  are  good  sized,  edible 
potatoes,  weighing  five  ounces  each.  The  size  of  these  potatoes,  is  so 
uncommonly  large,  that  we  inquired  of  Mr.  Clarke  his  mode  of  raising 
them.  He  states,  that  he  selects  the  ball  from  the  choicest  varieties  of 
potatoes  ;  as  the  balls  from  good  potatoes  are  far  most  likely  to  produce 
choice  varieties — that  he  washes  the  seed  clean  from  the  pulp  and  dries 
it — that  he  sows  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed — and  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will. permit  trsnsplants,  putting  one  in  a  place.  Mr.  Clarke  thinks  that 
in  a  favorable  year,  he  could  raise  pretty  good  potatoes  from  the  seed — 
and  by  looking  at  the  experiment  that  has  been  tried,  the  committee 
agree  with  him  in  the  opinion. 

"  Seeing  is  believing,"  as  the  Eastern  proverb  hath  it,  and  we  there- 
fore exhibit  some  of  the  samples  of  these  potatoes — and  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Clarke  in  opinion  that  new  and  vigorous  varieties  are  less  subject 
to  disease  than  old  ones,  and  we  recommend  attention  to  this  subject. 
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PORTABLE   8TEAH    ENGINB  FOR  FARV  PURPOSES. 

Made  by  Hoard  ^  Bradford,  Watertown.  This  engine  is  a  beantifiil 
piece  of  mechanism  of  half-horse  power,  working  to  a  charm,  at  an  ex* 
pense  of  but  a  few  cents  per  day,  for  fuel,  &c.  It  was  operated  in  th« 
hall,  and  attracted  great  attention.  It  propellea  a  grind  stone,  lathe, 
straw  cutter,  &c.,  working  with  ease  at  from  500  to  800  revolutions  per 
minute.  With  it  a  farmer  might  saw  his  wood,  cut  his  straw  and  hay, 
grind  his  tools,  steam  his  potatoes  and  other  feed  with  the  surplus 
steam,  and  while  thus  operating  save  the  labor  and  board  of  two  or 
three  men.  It  is  well  worthy  of  careful  attention,  and  if  durable,  of 
general  encouragement.  It  requires  from  1  to  1^  cents  worth  of  fuel 
per  hour  to  propel  it,  and  costs  only  87-5. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ADDRESS  OF  MOSES  FAMES,  ESQ.,  PRES'T  OF  THE  800IBTT. 

Object  of  Farming  and  Growing  Stock — Coxosfor  the  Dairy ^  ^ 
Now  the  object  of  farming  is  to  secure  the  largest  income  from  the 
least  amount  of  labor  and  fatigue,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  all 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  The  wisest  have  yet  much  to  learn  ;  and 
if  there  lives  the  man  who  can  teach  us  any  thing  new  and  relieve  ns 
a  trifle  of  this  eternal  torture  of  fatigue,  hard  w^rk,  and  especially  of 
that  ignorance  which  is  the  mother  of  slavery,  let  us  go  far  and  listen 
patiently  to  hear  him.  Gentlemen,  bear  with  me,  I  do  not  attempt  to  in* 
troduce  to  your  notice  subjects  new  ;  "I  am  a  plain  blunt  man — I  only 
speak  right  on ;  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know,"  yet  there 
are  subjects  which  if  we  know,  we  do  not  sufficiently  regard. 

The  growing  of  stock  is  a  subject  demanding  your  attention.  The 
farmers  of  Jefferson  have  been  and  are  far  behind  their  neighbors  in 
the  selecting  and  raising  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  indeed  the  dairy- 
men of  our  county  have,  to  a  great  extent,  rather  di.«couragcd  than  fos- 
tered this  interest.  They  do  not  wish  to  raise  stock ;  at  most  not  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  make  it  an  object  to  incur  the  necessary  expense 
and  trouble  of  improving  their  breeds.  Then  again  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  some  preferring  the  Durham,  some  the  Dev^ 
onshire,  and  others  the  Hereford.  But,  without  doubt,  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  and  necessity  for  improving  our  present  stock,  as  well  for 
the  purposes  of  dairying  as  for  slaughter.  We  should  deem  it  an  easy 
matter  to  add  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  dairies  of  this  county,  clear  of 
all  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
cows. 
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It  is  belieyed  that  there  is  no  dairy  in  the  county,  consisting  o(  ten 
cows  or  more,  which  does  not  show  a  diflference  of  one-third  in  the 
yield  of  milk  from  the  hest  to  the  poorest  cow  in  the  yard,  yet  the  same 
amount  of  food  is  consumed  by  the  poorest  as  by  the  best.  Now  to 
keep  an  inferior  cow  through  the  long  winters  of  this  northern  region 
with  the  prospect  of  only  obtaining  a  two-thirds  yield  in  the  summer, 
we  hold  to  be  the  most  miserable  policy  in  the  world,  it  is  a  sufficient 
deduction  in  any  case,  from  the  gross  income  of  the  dairy,  to  feed  and 
properly  tend  upon  the  best  cow  we  can  raise  or  buy. 

Trikut€  to  the  laU  Col.  Edmund  Eirby. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  that  we  are  not  totally  deficient  in  intelligence  and 
enterprize.  There  are  among  us  men  good  and  true  who  have  demoted 
and  are  still  deroting  their  time,  energy,  talents,  and  money  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  social,  educational,  and  agricultural  interests  of  our 
county.  Such  men  deserve  our  thanks;  they  are  the  benefactors  of 
their  country,  age,  and  race.  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and  sor- 
row that  we  drop  any  of  their  names  from  our  roll  of  brotherhood. 
One,  howeyer,  ban  fallen  from  our  midst,  the  present  season.  Col. 
Bmiuiid  Eirbt,  is  one  of  those  honored  names  that  should  not  be  for* 
gotten.  In  1843,  he  was  elected  President  of  this  Society,  and  erer 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  advancement.  His  private  virtues  are  written 
in  our  hearts ;  his  public  deeds  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  all  who  shall 
peruse  the  pages  of  their  country's  history.  We  were  justly  proud  of 
brm  as  a  member  of  this  fraternity,  as  our  countryman,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  OUT  community.  He  was  one  of  us,  and  no  interest  of  ours  was 
of  small  moment  to  his  benevolent  heart.  As  regards  our  present  pros- 
perity, like  the  Patriarch  of  old,  he  desired  to  see  our  day;  he  saw  it 
and  was  glad.  He  has  fallen  full  of  honors,  and  lamented  especially  by 
those  who  shared  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  and  friendship.  And 
fellow  citizens,  when  we  have  labored  long  and  faithfully  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  our  country,  our  common  country,  we  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  record  of  a  life  like  his,  and  content  to  die  as  he 
died — at  peace  with  his  6od  and  all  the  world. 
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LEWIS. 

The  Fair  was  held  at  Turin,  20th  and  21st  September.  The  weath- 
er was  exceedingly  fine  for  such  an  occasion — the  sky  clear  and  just  of 
that  temperature  which  makes  September  a  charming  month.  It  was 
attended  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  people,  who  manifested  much 
interest  on  the  occasion. 

The  cattle  on  exhibition  were  superior  in  number  and  quality  to  the 
exhibition  of  any  previous  year,  and  showed  conclusively  in  connection 
with  the  other  articles  presented  an  increased  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  is  to  bs  hoped  that  hereafter  there  will  be  a 
full  representation  both  of  manufactures  of  various  kinds  and  of  the 
products  of  the  county. 

The  address  before  the  society  which  secured  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  a  large  audience  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Clarke,  of 
Jefferson  county.  The  spirit  of  deep  inquiry,  of  sound  practical  obser- 
vation and  judgment,  the  scientific  nature  of  the  researches,  the  timeli- 
ness of  the  suggestions,  the  beauty  of  illustration,  the  wit  and  sarcasm 
which  occasionally  sparkled  like  dewy  fiowers  among  more  ordinary 
productions,  and  the  judicious  and  sound  observations  in  regard  to  home 
industry,  all  contributed  to  make  this  a  truly  great  agricultural  address, 
one  every  way  honorable  to  the  speaker  and  the  society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  20th  December,  premiums  were  award- 
ed on  field  crops.  Indian  corn,  S.  D.  Mason,  82^  bushels  per  acre. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  »  Hiram  Mills,  Presi- 
dent, Lowville  ;  Harrison  Blodget,  N.  J.  Beach,  Samuel  Brinkerhoff, 
John  Benedict,  Major  Coe,  E.  A.  Brown,  Vice  Presidents  ;  S.  P.  Mills, 
Recording  Secretary  ;  Harrison  Barnes,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Moses 
Smith,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five. 

S.  W.  NORTHROP,  Secretary. 


LIVINGSTON. 


The  Annual  cattle  show  and  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this 
county  was  held  at  Geneseo  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  September. 
The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  quite  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  and  until  noon,  the  avenues  leading  to  the  show  ground  were 
crowded  not  only  by  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  fair,  but  by  a  large 
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number  of  domestic  animals  owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  county,  and 
brought  up  for  exhibition  at  this  annual  agricultural  fair.  The  preju- 
dice against  agricultural  societies  which  for  years  past  has  troubled 
many  of  our  farmers,  seems  to  have  nearly  subsi4ed.  The  marked  im- 
provement in  the  farm  stock  of  our  county,  since  the  formation  of  the 
agricultural  society,  is  so  convincing  that  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  the  objects  of  the  society  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  should  re- 
ceive countenance  and  support.  A  very  laudable  ambition  to  have  the 
credit  of  owning  and  exhibiting  the  best  animals  seems  to  prevail,  and 
is  extending  into  all  ranks  and  classes  of  our  agricultural  community. 
The  improvement  in  agricultural  products  is  not  the  only  benefit  deriv- 
ed from  our  annual  fairs.  At  these  gatherings,  husbands  and  wives,  sons 
and  daughters,  rich  and  poor,  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  meet  on 
common  ground,  where  new  acquaintances  are  formed  and  much  valu- 
able information  gathered  from  the  free  and  cheerful  interchange  ct 
Tiews  on  matters  connected  with  the  various  objects  of  the  society. 

The  two  days  devoted  to  the  annual  fair  have  indeed  become  the 
great  holidays  of  the  year,  and  for  weeks  before  the  time  arrives,  thou- 
sands are  looking  forward  to  it  with  an  anxiety  which  eight  years  ago 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  except  by  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
effect  of  similar  proceedings  elsewhere.  From  the  formation  of  our 
society  up  to  the  present  year,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  animals  annually  exhibited  and  an  improvement,  in  the 
quality  of  the  various  kinds  of  farm  stock  exhibited  which  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  farmers  of  our  county. 

At  the  fair  in  1846,  the  number  of  cattle  exhibited  was  172.  At  the 
late  fair  293  head  of  beautiful  cattle  were  on  the  ground,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  number  exhibited  last  year  of  121.  To  speak  of  the 
fine  forms  and  excellent  qualities  of  a  portion  of  these  animals,  and 
omit  to  give  a  particular  account  of  another  portion,  would  seem  to  re* 
fleet  discredit  on  the  latter  portion,  which  would  be  improper.  Justice 
to  all  concerned  would  seem  to  require  that  the  whole  lot  of  cattle  on 
the  ground  be  spoken  of  as  a  herd  of  unusual  beauty  and  excellence. 
Durhams  were  the  most  numerous  and  are  esteemed  more  highly  by 
the  farmers  of  this  county  than  any  other  breed.  Devons,  Hereforda 
and  natives  were  on  the  ground,  many  of  which  attracted  particular  at- 
tention* 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  good,  82  in  all.  There  were  nine  pairs 
of  matched  horses,  all  valuable.  If  any^mong  them  deserve  particular 
notice  it  is  a  pair  of. bay  horses  owned  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Wilmerding. 
They  were  much  admired  and  drew  the  highest  premium.    The  num- 
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ber  of  sheep,  though  not  large,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  wool  grow* 
#r8  of  the  county.  Charles  Colt,  of  Geneseo,  had  on  the  ground  a  pen 
of  20  Saxony  ewes,  which  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them  It 
was  generally  admitted  that  for  fineness  of  wool,  size  and  form  of  the 
animals,  all  taken  into  account,  their  equal  had  never  been  seen  in 
western  New- York.  The  swine  at  the  fair,  as  well  as  those  which  m«y 
be  seen  at  the  yards  of  most  of  our  farmers  in  this  county,  clearly  show 
that  this  department  has  not  been  entirely  overlooked.  Hany  ainong 
u  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  costs  no  more  to  keep 
end  fatten  a  good  hog  than  a  poor  one. 

The  ladies'  department  on  the  second  day  was  attended  under  a  hrge 
t«nt  procured  for  the  occasion.  This  part  of  our  annual  fair  famished, 
at  usual,  many  attractions,  and  to  this  part  of  our  exhibition  are  we  Itt  a 
a  considerable  extent  indebted  for  the  very  numerous  collection  of  peo- 
ple who  were  present,  and  who  on  all  such  occasions  seem  delighted 
with  the  great  variety  of  articles  to  be  seen  as  well  as  with  one  anotket. 
On  account/of  the  extreme  drought  of  the  past  summer,  the^exhibition 
of  flowers,though  quite  creditable  to  the  ladies,  was  not  what  it  would 
have  been  under  more  favorable  circumstances  There  was  almost  a 
failure  of  peaches  and  apples  in  the  county  this  season,  cousequeatly 
the  exhibition  of  fruit  was  somewhat  limited.  Articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  ;  various  specimens  of  needlework,  evidencing  ingenuity 
and  taste ;  horticultural  productions,  very  fine,  though  not  very  nume* 
rous.  Several  specimens  of  wirie  made  from  grapes  raised  in  the  town 
of  York,  were  exhibited.  Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Warren,  the  maaii* 
facturers  of  the  wine,  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  attention  they 
have  given  the  subject,  and  for  the  success  which  has  attended  their 
efforts.  The  wine  which  they  exhibited  at  our  fair  shows  conclusively, 
that  we  may  have  good  wine  without  sending  out  of  our  county  for  it. 
Articles  of  fancy  and  implements  of  various  kinds  showing  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  skill  were  to  be  seen  in  great  abundance. 

A  plowing  match  was  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  who  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Other  duties  so  fully  occupied  my  time  that  I  was  not  able 
to  visit  the  plow-field  and  therefore  cannot  give  any  particulars  of  the 
trial. 

The  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  the  great  leading  article  of  produce  in 
this  county,  was  a'full  average  crop,  the  quality  fair,  though  not  quite 
equal  to  la:^t  year.  The  price  of  wheat  since  the  last  harvest  has  vari* 
ed  from  eight  to  nine  shillings.  Corn,  oats,  and  barley,  light,  owing 
principally  to  the  long  continued  drought  of  the  past  summer ;  the  crop 
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of  hay,  fair ;  potatoes  less  than  an  average  crop,  those  planted  early 
smal],  in  consequence  of  the  dry  summer,  those  planted  late  were 
brought  forward  by  the  fall  rains  and  produced  well.  At  the  usual 
time  of  digging  potatoes  the  crop  was  found  to  be  uniformly  sound  and 
healthy,  and  I  have  heard  of  but  two  instances  since  where  thei;e  were 
signs  of  disease. 

The  amount  of  cash  awarded  as  premiums  at  the  fair  was  $212. 

The  number  of  books  on  hand  when  our  premium  list  for  the  year 
was  mnde  out,  was  as  follows,  viz : 

State  S.  Transactions, 63 

American  Institute  Transactions, 26 

No.  of  books, 78 

Distributed : 

State  S.  Transactions, 32 

American  Institute  Transactions, 21 

63 
The  following  statement  relative  to  funds  was  received  from  Chailet 
Colt,  Jun.,  treasurer  of  the  society,  9th  October^  1849: 

Beceived  of  H.  Swan,  former  treasurer, $31  12 

"        for  membership, 365  00 

$286  12 

Paid  for  printing $2126 

do     use  of  tent, 16  00 

do     premiums, 83  00 

$120  26 

Balance  in  the  treasury, $166  87 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz :  Charles  H.  Carroll,  President ;  Benjamin  P. 
Angel,  Secretary ;  Charles  Colt,  Jun.,  Treasurer. 

JEDEDIAH  HOBSFOBD,  PreHdent. 

Mo$cow,  Wk  December,  1849. 
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MADISON. 

Officers  for  18i0. — President,  Lewis  Raynor,  of  Cozenovia ;  Vice 
Presidents,  Elijah  Morse,  of  Eaton,  David  Maine,  of  De  Ruyter,  San- 
ford  P.  Chapman,  of  Lenox;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Thomas  A* 
Clark,  of  Chittenango;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Miller,  of  Pe- 
terboro ;  Treasurer,  Alpheus  Morse,  of  Eaton. 

The  Madison  County  Agricultural  Society  has  closed  its  eighth  year 
under  circumstances  which  give  a  gratifying  assurance  of  past  useful- 
ness, and  warrants  the  expectation  that  its  future  action  may  still  far- 
ther promote  the  prosperity  of  the  section  of  country  through  which  its 
organization  extends. 

The  Fair  was  held  at  Morrisville  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September, 
and  was  attended  by  a  greater  number  of  visitors  than  ever  before ; 
forming  an  assembly  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  a  country  village,  remote 
from  great  thoroughfares.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  these 
annual  gatherings  is  the  promotion  and  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse 
and  acquaintance  among  those  whose  occupation  so  generally  withdraws 
them  from  society.  The  farmer,  who  for  months  scarcely  passes  the 
limits  of  his  estate,  in  some  secluded  valley  or  retired  hillside,  finds  a 
double  advantage  in  attending  the  county  fair;  extending  his  circle  of 
acquaintance,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gains  information  of  the  most 
practical  and  useful  kind. 

While  our  fairs  have  been  productive  of  the  best  results  in  this  way, 
they  have  well  accomplished  their  main  purpose,  of  developing  and  ad- 
vancing the  practical  husbandry  of  the  county.  There  are  among  our 
farmers  none  who  follow  their  pursuit  merely  for  amusement  and  occu- 
pation; and  the  Agriculture  of  Madison  county  is  conducted  strictly 
with  a  view  to  substantial  profit,  and  for  the  main  object  of  supporting 
and  enriching  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who  almost  universally  be- 
stows his  own  personal  labor  on  his  fields.  For  this  reason,  the  intro- 
duction of  expensive  improvements  has  been  cautiously  undertaken, 
and  only  to  that  extent  which  has  promised  profitable  returns  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country.  The  improvement  in  stock  has  there- 
fore been  rather  by  a  gradual  advance  in  general  quality,  than  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  very  perfect  animals. 

The  same  reasons  have  prevented  any  very  expensive  undertakings 
in  the  way  of  subsoiling,  thorough  draining,  and  similar  practices,  and 
have  not  encouraged  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  systematic  arrangement.     Still,  the  advance  in  all  these  re- 
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spects  has  been  very  decided.  At  our  last  fair,  the  horses  and  colts  ex* 
hibited  were  of  great  excellence  for  all  uses  of  tillage  or  travel,  and 
our  cattle  have  not  only  been  highly  creditable  to  our  county  fairs,  but 
have  repeatedly  won  high  premiums  from  the  State  society.  The  re- 
port of  the  judges  on  farms,  at  the  fair  in  September,  mentions  that  on 
each  of  two  farms  to  which  premiums  were  awarded,  those  of  Mr.  Da- 
vid Hess  and  Mr.  Rufus  S.  Ransom,  about  a  mile  of  vnderdraim  was  in 
«se ;  and  that  the  buildings  of  the  latter  are  a  model  of  convenience  and 
substantial  excellence.  Other  examples  of  thorough  and  profitable 
farming  may  be  found  in  various  towns ;  and  as  the  value  of  our  lands 
increase,  and  the  buildings  hastily  erected  in  the  early  years  of  their 
settlement  are  replaced  by  a  wealthier  generation  of  proprietors,  similar 
instances  will  become  more  numerous  every  year. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fair  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match ;  to 
the  annual  address,  which  was  delivered  by  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.,  to  a 
targe  and  attentive  audience ;  and  to  business  arrangements,  including 
the  election  of  officers.  The  funds  of  the  Society  are  in  good  condition, 
the  treasurer's  books  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  $235,  without  in- 
cluding the  State  alk)wance. 

I  annex  to  this  report  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hess,  of  Fenner,  in 
this  county,  of  the  origin  of  a  new  and  peculiar  variety  of  barley,  which 
originated  on  his  farm  in  1844,  being  the  same  with  which  he  raised 
his  premium  crop,  the  account  of  which  is  forwarded  herewith.  I 
have  myself  raised  a  crop  of  it,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  belter  va** 
riety  than  any  I  have  knowm  A  sample  of  it  will  be  forwarded  by  an 
early  opportunity,  for  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Society, 

and  others  interested  in  the  subject. 

LEWIS  RAYNOR,  Prmdmt. 


bTATEHENT  OF    MK.  HESS,  OP  THE  ORIGIN  OF   HIS  NEW  VARIETY  Of  BARLEY. 

The  barley  on  which  I  drew  the  first  premium,  at  the  annual  fair  of 
this  county,  is  a  new  kind,  commonly  called  the  double  set  barley.  In 
harvesting  my  crop  in  the  year  1844,  there  was  found  three  heads 
growing  from  one  root  of  the  above  named  barley,  which  being  sowed 
in  1845,  produced  one  half  pint ;  again  in  1846,  produced  one  peck ;  in 
1847,  produced  five  bushels;  sowed  again  in  1848 and  produced  ninety- 
six  bushels,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  and  weighing  fifty-three 
pounds  per  bushel.  In  1849,  from  the  same,  was  raised  the  crop  de- 
ficribed  in  the  report  made  to  the  Society.  David  Hess. 

Fenner^  JwKoary  12, 1850. 
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MONROE. 

Abstract  of  the  proeeedings  of  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  society  was  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  oa 
the  26th  and  27th  days  of  September.  The  first  day  was  occupied  with 
the  show  of  live  stock,  and  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements,  ma- 
chinery, &c.  The  attendance  was  unusually  lage,  probably  greater 
than  at  any  previous  fair  of  the  society.  It  was  estimated  that  from  four 
to  six  thousand  persons  visited  the  show  grounds.. 

Compared  with  former  exhibitions  in'  this  county,  the  show  <rf  horses^ 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  was  superior.  The  show  of  horses  was  very 
large  and  excellent — the  number  entered  being  90 — and  attracted  much 
attention.  The  display  of  stallions  and  single  horses  was.  remarkably 
fine,  while  the  number  and  quality  of  mares  and  colts  on  the  ground, 
testified  to  an  increasing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  that  most 
noble  of  all  domestic  animals,  the  horse.  Of  neat  stock  the  show 
was  good,  though  the  number  entered  (about  seventy)  wa»  less  than 
at  the  last  previous  exhibition ;  one  gentleman  who  exhibited  twen- 
ty-eight  head  of  beautiful  grade  animals,  at  the  latter,  not  being 
"  represented."  Considering  the  number  presented,  however,  the  ani« 
mals  in  eaeh  class  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  gave  evidence  of  well 
directed  eflforts  for  improvement.  The  number  of  sheep  entered  waa 
probably  greater  than  at  any  previous  show  of  the  society — certainly 
larger  than  at  any  exhibition  for  several  years  past,  and  attracted  merited 
notice.  One  gentleman  alone.  Gen.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  presented 
54  head,  (48  bucks  and  6  lambs,)  principally  Merinos,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  number  of  swine  entered,  over  50i,  was  also  large  in  compari- 
son with  foifmer  years,  and  some  of  the  specimens  evinced  that  the 
"  swinish  multitude*'  were  not  neglected.  The  exhibition  of  agricultu- 
ral implements  and  machinery  was,  as  is  usual  at  the  fairs  in  this  coun- 
ty, good  ;  although  somewhat  afiected  by  the  recent  State  fair,  and  the 
proximity  of  its  location.  Messrs.  Rapalje  and  Briggs,  of  Rochester, 
and  Mr.  H.  L.  Emery,  of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  exhibition  in  this  department.  Among  other  arti- 
cles particularly  specified  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  implements, 
the  Grain  Drills  presented  are  thus  noticed:  The  committee  cannot 
but  notice  with  satisfaction  the  variety  of  grain  drills  exhibited,  and  the 
steady  improvement  going  on  in  those  machines,  as  well  as  in  public 
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opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  their  use.  No  less  than  six  different 
kinds  were  submitted  to  their  inspection,  four  of  which  originated  in 
this  county,  and  are  of  recent  introduction.  The  committee  dared  not 
venture  an  opinion  of  preference  upon  a  bare  inspection,  as  use  and  ex- 
perience can  only  be  the  true  criterion.  All  are  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, and  combine  many  ingenious  devices. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  and  examination  of  do- 
mestic manufactures ;  also  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &;c.,  our  society 
uniting  with  the  "  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee." 
The  exhibition  was  held  in  Corinthian  Hall,  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious rooms  in  the  State,  which  was  crowded  to  overflowing ;  and 
although  an  admission  fee  was  charged,  many  who  desired  to  be  among 
the  ins^  could  not  gain  admittance. 

The  exhibition  of  butter,  cheese,  honey,  sugar,  and  household  manufac- 
tures, including  various  articles  of  ladies*  handiwork,  of  utility  and  fancy 
was  quite  respectable,  and  in  some  respects  surpassed  those  of  former 
years.  The  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  was  remarkably  flne 
for  the  season.  The  members  of  the  Horticultural  society  contributed 
largely  to  each  of  these  departments  of  the  exhibition.  The  great  va- 
riety, and  superior  quality  of  fruits  presented,  fully  sustained  the  repu- 
tation of  our  professional  and  amateur  cultivators,  and  gave  addition- 
al evidence  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  fruit 
growing.  In  their  report,  the  commitee  on  fruits  remark : — It  is  grati- 
fying to  observe  that  increased  attention  is  paid  each  year,  by  all  the 
exhibitors,  to  correct  nomenclature.  This  year  the  committee  found 
very  few  varieties  incorrectly  named,  and  they  hope  the  improvement 
will  be  as  great  at  the  next  exhibition,  as  it  has  been  since  the  last. 
This  season  which  has  been  particularly  unfavorable  for  most  varieties 
of  fruit,  has  not  been  so  for  grapes.  At  no  previous  exhibition  have 
they  been  presented  in  such  quantity,  or  of  such  good  quality.  The 
specimens  of  Isabella^  from  Mrs.  E.  F.  Smith,  gave  evidence  of  proper 
cultivation,  and  were  very  far  superior  to  any  native  grapes  any  of  us 
had  ever  seen.  The  bunches  were  large,  well  colored,  and  many  of 
the  single  grapes  were  as  large  as  ounce  bullets.  Many  seedling 
peaches  were  exhibited ;  among  them  a  free  stone  from  H.  N.  Lang- 
worthy,  which  has  been  tested,  for  several  years,  and  proved  first  rate. 
It  is  larger  than  George  the  4th,  has  the  same  fine  flavor,  and  resembles  it 
in  appearance.  Mr.  Lyon,  of  Irondequoit,  presented  an  extra  fine 
white  fleshed  cling,  "  Lyon  Cling,"  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  P.  Barrt.    The  subject, 
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Horticulture ;  the  remarks  able  and  practical,    A  copy  was  requested 
for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  society. 

Annual  Meeting. — Officers  for  1850. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849.     Premiums  were  awarded  on  field  crops  as  follows : 

Com. — 1st  premium  awarded  to  Henry  B.  Moore,  of  Brighton,  84 
bushels,  13  lbs  per  acre;  2d,  Ira  Apthorp,  Riga,  88  bushels  and  11 
lbs,  on  one  acre  and  8  rods. 

Carrots. — 1st  premium  to  Lyman  B.  Langworthy,  Greece,  574  bush- 
els per  acre. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  submitted,  examined  and  approved. 
It  exhibited  a  balance  of  SI  13.66  in  the  treasury,  and  that  the  financial 
afiairs  of  the  Society  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  amount  of 
funds  received  during  1849  being  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Officers  for  1850. — The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ofiicers  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year : — President,  Caleb  K.  Hobbie,  of  Iron- 
dcquoit;  Vice  Presidents,  1st,  N.  Hay  ward,  Brighton;  2d,  F.  P.  Root, 
Sweden  ;  3d,  John  Row,  Riga ;  Secretary,  Joseph  AUeyn,  Rochester ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  James  Vick,  jr.,  Rochester ;  Treasurer,  John 
Rapalje,  Rochester. 

TOWN  CLUBS. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 
Resolved^  That  we  regard  well  conducted  agricultural  societies  or 
clubs,  whether  State,  county  or  town,  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
means  for  disseminating  knowledge  and  improvement  among  farmers. 
That  the  necessary  result  of  all  societies  of  this  kind  will  be  to  give  to 
every  worker  of  the  soil  a  higher  regard  for  his  profession,  making  each 
member  a  more  valuable  citizen,  a  better  neighbor,  and  a  wiser  and 
richer  man.  The  information  acquired  by  one  farmer,  either  from  read* 
ing,  close  observation,  or  practice,  can  be  communicated,  in  a  free  con- 
versation, to  others,  and  numerous  facts  of  interest  to  all  will  in  this 
way  be  brought  to  light;  the  science  as  well  as  the  practice  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated.  Entertaining  these 
views,  this  society  has  seen  with  great  pleasure  the  efi!brts  that  have 
been,  and  are  now  being  made,  to  form  *'  Agricultural  town  clubs"  in 
this  county ;  and  our  friends  in  Webster  and  Rush,  who  have  been  the 
first  to  form  town  societies,  have  our  best  wishes  for  their  success,  and 
we  Recommend  the  farmers  of  other  towns  to  follow  their  example. 

The  society  then  adjourned  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next, 
when  a  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  premium 
list,  appointment  of  judges,  &c.,  for  the  ensuing  annual  fair. 

D-  D.  T.  MOORE,  Cor.  Secretary. 
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MONTGOMEfiY. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Society, 
The  executive  committee  met  on  the  17th  March,  and  made  out  and 
published  a  list  of  premiums,  to  be  awarded  at  their  next  fain  They 
again  met  on  the  18th  August,  fixed  the  amount  of  premiums,  rules  to 
be  observed^  and  appointed  the  Annual  Fair  to  be  held  onHhe  11th  and 
12th  October.  The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  very  stormy,  and  the  at- 
tendance small,  which  however,  was  more  than  made  up  on  the  second 
day  in  the  number  of  persons  attending,  and  the  great  number  of  ani- 
mals, implements,  and  other  articles  exhibited,  which  far  exceeded  any 
thing  of  the  kind  presented  at  any  former  fair  in  the  county.  The  la- 
dies department,  was  exhibited  in  our  large  and  commodious  Court 
House,  which  was  neatly  arranged  for  the  display  of  fruits,  plants, 
needlework,  paintings,  &c.  tec,,  and  was  filled  with  the  useful  and 
ornamental  contributions  of  our  mothers,  wives  and  daughters,  prov- 
ing their  industry  and  skill,  and  which  with  their  own  presence,  added 
much  to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  day.  On  this  day  we  had  a  very 
interesting,  appropriate  and  practical  address  from  Stephen  Sammons, 
Esq.,  which  was  much  applauded.  In  the  afternoon,  the  plowing  matoh 
took  place.  Nine  teams  wete  entered,  including  two  for  the  purpose  of 
sub-soiling;  one  byaregular  sub-soil  plow,  which  loosens  the  sub-soil,  and 
leaves  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow ;  the  other  by  a  common  plow, 
which  throws  part  of  the  sub-soil  on  the  top.  Both  methods  have  their 
advocates ;  the  premium  was  awarded  to  the  latter.  The  competitors 
on  field  crops  were  not  as  numerous-  as  expected  at  the  fall  meeting, 
owing  to  their  not  understanding  or  conforming  to  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  this  and  the  State  Society. 

The  farming  or  agricultural  productions  of  our  county  are  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  all  the  dififerent  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
raised  in  the  same  latitude,  are  grown  here,  and  the  science  of  Agricul- 
ture rapidly  improving ;  showing  the  beneficial  eiSects  of  diflbsing  ag- 
ricultural knowledge  through  our  State  and  county  societies.  The 
average  jrield  of  grain  per  acre,  I  can  give  only  from  estimates,  having 
no  reliable  information  or  statistics  to  refer  to. 

Wheat, — ^Not  enough  raised  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  county, 
and  not  profitable,  except  on  a  field  now  and  then  of  a  sharp  or  gravelly 
soil.  It  is  often  injured  by  the  grain  worm  and  frost,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  bad  tillage.  The  average  may  be  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels 
per  acre. 
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Rye. — Since  the  failure  of  wheat,  much  more  is  sown  than  formerly, 
and  is  profitable ;  it  is  commonly  sown  on  pea  or  oat  stubble,  once 
plowed,  but  yields  far  better  when  sown  on  fallow ;  yields  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Rye,  corn,  and  oats,  are  the  most  important 
grain  crops  raised  in  this  county. 

Com. — The  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  improving,  both  as  to  the  quan- 
tity planted  and  mode  of  doing  it.  It  is  commonly  planted  on  stubble 
land,  plowed  in  the  fall ;  some  long  manure  spread  over  and  turned  under 
with  a  shallow  furrow,  just  before  planting;  yield  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  mostly  cut  up  at  the  bottom  before  frost,  as  we  have 
only  now  found  out  it  is  the  best  fodder  we  have  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Oats, — All  our  farmers  raise  considerable  for  market,  of  the  first 
quality ;  sown  on  stubble  or  grass  land,  turned  over  in  the  fall.  The 
average  yield  from  forty  to  forty-five  bushels. 

Barley. — Not  so  much  raised  now  as  formerly,  and  mostly  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  on  a  northern  aspect,  where  it  thrives  best. 
Yield,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Broomcom, — ^The  raising  of  this  crop  is  on  the  increase  along  the 
valley,  and  brings  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre  on  the  field,  when  ready 
to  cut.  From  800  to  1,000  acres  are  now  planted ;  about  one-fourth  of 
the  brush  is  made  up  in  the  county,  and  the  remainder  out  of  it. 

Potatoes, — There  is  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  land  cultivated 
to  potatoes,  that  was  before  the  rot  commenced.  This  season  the  dis- 
ease was  very  little  perceived  (except  in  low  or  wet  places)  until  late 
digging,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  They  are  rapidly  rotting  in  the 
cellars,  but  those  taken  out  early  and  before  the  rains,  do  not  show 
hardly  any  rot,  at  least  it  is  so  in  my  neighborhood.  J.  Bearcroft,  an 
English  farmer,  who  drew  the  first  premium,  has  for  two  or  three  years 
past  planted  early ;  took  out  and  pitted  or  housed  when  the  tops  were 
comparatively  green,  and  lost  but  few.  When  from  the  same  plot,  same 
kind,  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  taken  up  after  rain^  he  lost  the 
greater  part.  As  yet  we  have  discovered  no  preventive,  but  succeed 
best  by  easly  planting,  on  dry,  exposed  land,  but  not  too  rich,  and  dig 
early,  before  the  fall  rains ;  let  them  dry  well  before  they  are  finally 
secured  for  winter.     We  then  have  about  one-third  or  one-half  a  crop. 

Carrot$  and  Beets. — ^Each  succeeding  year  adds  to  the  quantity  raised 
of  these  valuable  roots,  as  our  farmers  find  out  their  value  for  feeding 
all  kinds  of  stock. 

Live  Stock. — Of  horned  cattle,  we  have  several  good  stocks  of  both 
native  and  improved.  We  have  but  few  large  dairies,  although  the 
most  of  our  farmers  keep  from  ten  to  twenty  milch  cows,  and  send  to 
market  a  considerable  quantity  of  first-rate  butter  and  cheese.   We  also 
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Ireed  a  good  number  of  valuable  light  draught  and  carriage  horses,  which 
have  been  much  improved  of  late  years  by  the  introduction  of  good 
-stallions  particularly  an  imported  hunter,  (Waxy  Pope)  who  has  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  valuable  colts.  Our  sheep  flocks  are  small,  a 
mixture  of  the  short  and  long-wooled  breeds.  The  largest  portion  of 
the  wool  is  manufactured  out  of  the  county  ;  each  sheep  will  yield  about 
-3 J  lbs.  We  also  fatten  a  considerable  quantity  of  pig  and  heavy  pork, 
«bout  one-half  of  which  is  sold  and  delivered  at  the  different  raikoad 
stations,  to  agents  from  the  east  and  south.  The  remainder,  except 
what  is  retained  for  family  use,  is  carried  oflf  by  the  farmers  to  Sche- 
nectady and  Albany.  We  also  fatten  much  heavy  beef  and  some 
mutton,  which  is  also  sent  east.  Our  lumber  trade  has  increased  much 
within  the  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  several  plank  roads  built 
within  that  time,  starting  at  the  canal  and  railroad,  and  running  into 
•the  inexhaustible  forests  to  the  north. 

Our  receipts  and  expenditures  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Balance  on  hand, •  • •••••••    $49  94 

Memberships  and  donations, 132  50 

From  Comptroller,  State  money, 107  00 

$289  44 

About  two  hundred  premiums  paid, • 232  25 

Expenses, 42  22 

%       $274  47 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  25,  1849, $14  97 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1850 :  J.  M.  Riggs, 
President ;  Livingston  Spraker,  W.  U.  Chase,  Vice  Presidents ;  George 
Yost,  Secretary ;  C.  S,  Brumley,  Treasurer. 

JAMES  MACINTYRE,  President. 


NIAGARA. 

Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Much  inconvenience  and  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  this 
society,  since  its  formation,  for  the  want  of  suitable  grounds  and  rooms 
in  which  to  hold  its  annual  fair  and  exhibitions. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  present  secretary,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1848,  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  its  wants  in  this 
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respect,  and  snggested  the  propriety  of  a  purchase  of  suitable  groundsr 

and  the  erection  of  a  convenient  building,  for  the  purposes  of  the  society ', 
but  as  yet  no  permanent  provision  has  been  made.  Our  Annual  cattle 
show  and  Fair  was  held  at  Loekport  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  October 
last,  a  period  of  the  year  decidedly  too  late  to  ensure  either  good  roads 
or  fair  weather.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  fair,  the  weather  wafr 
lowry  and  driizling,  and  foreboded  anything  but  a  fine  day ;  and  on  the 
16th  it  commenced  raining,  and  continued  during  almost  the  entire 
day.  A  large  and  extensive  premium  list  had  been  prepared,  offering 
premiums  in  the  aggregate  exceeding  $1,500  >  but  its  publication  was 
delayed  until  so  late  a  day,  that  but  few  farmers  could  be  prepared  to 
comply  with  its  conditions.  Notwithstanding  all  the  embarrassments 
under  which  we  labored,  the  people  came  with  their  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  evincing  an  interest  in  agricultural  matters  hardly  to 
be  expected  on  this  occasion,  and  proving  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Cataract  county  are  "no  hot-house *plants.'*  The  number  of  animals 
entered  for  premiums  was  as  follows:  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
sheep — Long-WQoled,  Saxony,  Merino,  South-down,  Leicestershire  and 
Bakewell  were  the  principal  breeds ;  and  among  them  were  some  fine 
specimens  of  sheep,  very  creditable  to  our  county,  and  showing  an  in- 
creasing interest  among  the  farmers  of  this  county  in  both  the  wool- 
growing  business  and  the  raising  of  sheep  for  mutton.  Some  eighty- 
eight  hones,  of  various  ages,  were  presented — a  number  probably 
exceeding  that  of  any  former  year — a  good  proportion  of  them  colts  of 
different  ages.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  farmers  generally  for  their 
laudable  endeavors  to  improve  their  breed  of  horses,  as  every  succeed- 
ing £air  exhibits  a  decided  improvement,  among  the  horses  exhibited, 
over  the  preceding  one.  In  cattle  and  swine,  there  were  less  in  num- 
ber than  on  some  former  occasions :  38  head  of  cattle  and  21  swine 
were  entered  on  the  secretary's  books.  In  character  and  appearance, 
the  cattle  were  equal  to  those  of  any  former  exhibition ;  they  were 
composed  of  Durhams,  Herefords,  Devons,  and  native  breed.  Among 
the  swine  were  some  fine  animals,  though  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  except  a  Bussian  boar,  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scovil,  of  Cam- 
bria, a  young,  but  worthy  and  enterprising  farmer. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  county  is  not  particularly  a  grazing  county. 
The  even,  level  surface  of  the  land  renders  it  deficient  in  permanent 
water — an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  grazing  country.  Wheat  is  em- 
phatically the  staple  of  our  county,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  its 
growth.  Hay  and  all  the  coarser  fodders  find  a  ready  sale  at  good, 
remunerating  prices ;  all  which  tends  to  prevent  a  very  rapid  improve- 
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ment  in  the  grazing  and  cattle  raising  business  of  the  county.  So  long 
as  the  farmer  can  sell  his  hay  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  ton,  and  all 
coarse  fodder  in  proportion,  and  his  coarse  grains  for  cash,  at  propor- 
tionate prices,  realizing  more  for  snch  products  than  for  the  stock  they 
would  produce,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  abandon  his  field  crops  and 
grass  growing  business,  as  marketable  articles,  and  substitute  therefor 
the  growing  of  stock ;  and  the  change,  if  any  is  effected,  must  be  a 
gradual  one.  One  of  the  most  exciting  and  enlivening  scenes  attend- 
ing a  county  fair  is  the  plowing  match,  which  came  off  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day,  notwithstanding  the  rain.  The  field  selected  for 
the  plowing,  next  where  the  stock  was  exhibited «  was  crowded  with 
people  anxious  to  witness  this  exhibition  of  the  farmer's  skill. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  implements,  including  household  products; 
and  in  this  department,  more  particularly  than  in  any  other,  was  felt 
the  want  of  some  convenient  room,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  display- 
ing the  articles  intended  for  exhibition  to  advantage.  Of  butter  and 
cheese  there  was  a  good  show,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Farm  im- 
plements were  numerous,  and  of  improved  kinds.  The  premiums 
awarded  by  the  several  committees,  amounted  to  8463.  The  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  since  the  last  annual  report,  are  as  follows : 

From  the  State, $93  00 

Voluntary  contributions, 208  96 

To  which  is  to  be  added  120  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the 
State  Society,  and  American  Institute,  rated  at  one  dollar 
each, , 120  00 

$421  96 

Expenses  are  as  follows  : 

Transportation,  and  boxing  the  books,  and  postage, $8  39 

Paid  for  printing, 49  00 

Expenses  on  the  ground, , 2  00 

$69  39 

Leaving  a  balance  of  $362.57,  applicable  to  pay  premiums.  The 
first  premium  on  wheat,  was  awarded  to  Moses  G.  Crapsey,  of  Lock- 
port,  30i  bushels  per  acre,  on  2S4  acres.  First  on  com,  to  Willard 
Weld,  of  Lockport,  8H  bushels  per  acre,  on  2  acres.  First  on  barley, 
to  Daniel  Newhall,  of  Loekporti  41  bushels  per  acre  on  91  acres.  First 
on  potatoes,  to  Jacob  Bunnell,  Lockport,  330  bushels  per  acre ;  second. 
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to  Caleb  Marsh,  of  Lockport,  250  pushcls  per  acre ;  third,  to  George 

E.  Wheeler,  of  Lockport,  244  bushels  per  acre. 

A.  H.  MOSS,  Secretary. 
Lockport,  Dec,  27 tK  1849. 


WIRE  FENCE.      BY    JOSEPH   TBEVER. 


a Ji a fi 

Ml  I   !'  II illl        (mi        ■"■'■■  J* 


I  have  made  eighty  rods  of  wire  fence,  of  the  following  description, 
which  has  effectually  protected  a  field  of  wheat  the  past  season,  from 
the  depredations  of  my  horses  and  cows,  one  of  which  is  notorious  for 
breaking  and  jumping  fences. 

1.  My  fence  is  composed  of  cedar  posts,  planted  5  rods  apart.  2.  Two 
cedar  stakes,  one  6  feet  and  the  other  34  feet  long,  driven  into  the 
ground  far  enough  apart  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  rails.  3.  Place 
one  end  of  a  rail  between  the  stakes  already  driven,  and  at  the  other 
end  drive  two  similar  stakes,  and  so  on.  4.  Lay  up  two  or  more  rails 
to  each  panel.  5.  Twist  a  piece  of  wire  round  the  short  and  long 
stakes  to  bind  them  firmly  together ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  better  and 
cheaper  than  a  wooden  cap.  6.  Strain  tightly  the  wire  from  post  to 
post,  fastening  it  round  a  large  nail  driven  into  the  post ;  and  proceed 
thus  to  the  end  of  the  fence  ;  then  put  up  a  second  wire  in  like  man* 
ner ;  I  use  No.  10  wire.  The  first  wire  should  be  6  or  8  inches  above 
the  rails,  and  the  second  16  to  18  inches  higher.  7.  Secure  the  wire 
to  each  long  stake  by  small  staples  made  of  the  wire.  Cost  of  construc- 
tion : 

16  cedar  posts,  7c., • • $1  12 

132  long  stakes,  81.00  per  hundred, 1  32 

132  short    '•            50            do         66 

132  lbs  wire.  No.  10,  8c.  per  pound, 10  56 

13  lbs  wure  No.  10,  for  confining  the  stakes,  8c.  per  pound,. •  1  04 

6  days  work  making  fence,  75  cts.  per  day, 4  50 

S96  rails  at  $1.00  per  hundred 3  96 

$23  16 
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Thus  you  have  a  fence  for  about  29  cents  per  rod,  and  if  old  rails  are 
used,  it  would  cost  still  less.  To  make  it  secure  against  all  animals,  a  third 
strand  of  wire  may  be  necessary,  which  would  increase  the  cost  about 
8  cents  per  rod.  A  heavy  furroi^  plowed  and  thrown  up  against  the 
fence  on  each  side  would  increase  its  security. 

Advantages  of  this  kind  of  fence  for  farm  purposes : — L  A  great 
saving  of  land,  by  having  your  fence  straight,  leaving  no  corners  for 
the  protection  of  briars,  thistles,  &c.  2.  High  winds  have  no  effect  on 
this  fence,  and  consequently,  there  are  no  accumulations  of  snow  drifts. 
3.  And  last,  but  not  least,  you  have  a  durable  fence,  needing  little  or 
no  repairs  for  years. 


ONEIDA. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  "  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,"  I  report  respectfully  to  your  board  the  transactions  of  the 
Oneida  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1849. 

Our  Fair  was  held  in  the  village  of  Hampton,  on  the  26th  and  27th 
days  of  September.  The  officers  .appointed  by  the  society,  to  see  that 
the  necessary  provisions  for  the  fair  were  made,  met  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember and  approved  the  arrangements  which  the  citizens  of  the  village 
and  vicinity  had  so  amply  extended  to  the  society. 

The  officers  met  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  and  during  the  day  an 
unusually  large  number  of  competitors  had  their  entries  made  for  exhi- 
bition. The  ladies  department,  the  products  of  the  mechanic  arts,  those 
of  the  dairy,  also  fruits  and  vegetables,  were  properly  arranged  under 
the  great  tent  belonging  to  the  State  Society,  showing  an  unprecedented 
variety  of  useful  and  fancy  articles  to  the  thousands  in  attendance.  The 
exhibition  of  horses,  excelled  any  heretofore  held,  the  number  being 
unprecedented  in  most  of  the  various  classes.  Our  county  produces  those 
of  nearly  all  the  intermediate  crosses,  from  the  full  bred  English  race 
horse,  to  those  of  the  English  dray ;  and  for  the  carriage  and  road,  many 
of  superior  excellence. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  here  to  go  into  a  minute  description  of 
each  class  of  this  grand  exhibition,  as  the  entries  in  the  secretaries* 
books  in  most  departments  exceed  those  made  at  any  previous  fair,  in 
point  of  numbers.  On  the  second  day,  the  plowing  match  took  place  on 
the  farm  of  John  Townsend  Esq.,  the  lot  first  selected  and  surveyed  out 
nearer  the  village  having  been  relinquished  for  the  trial  of  plows  to  the 
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State  society.  The  piece  selected  consisted  of  a  gravelly  loam,  and  the 
ground  being  very  dry,  two  hours  was  allowed,  the  quantity  of  land 
being  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  which  was  performed  within  the  time  re- 
quired. The  competition  being  animating  and  close,  the  performances 
proved  highly  creditable  without  a  single  exception,  showing  an  increas* 
ed  interest  and  skill  in  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  branches  of 
operative  husbandry.  Alter  the  plowing  match,  premiums  were  awarded 
to  the  amount  of  9487,  in  most  cases  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committees,  by  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  by  the  acquiescence  and 
good  feeling  of  the  competitors  generally. 

The  benefits  of  county  agricultural  exhibitions,  held  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  State  authorities,  is  apparent,  not  only  to  the  farmer  and  me- 
chanic, but  to  the  professional  man,  the  capitalist,  and  the  community 
at  large.  Among  those  resulting  from  the  exhibition  of  our  society,  be- 
sides those  as  applied  to  agriculture,  mechanism  and  the  arts,  are  those 
which  characterise  th^  success  of  a  people  and  enliven  those  kind  sen- 
sations of  feeling  which  add  interest  to  society  and  benefit  to  mankind. 

Onieda  oounty,  situated  as  she  is,  in  the  cental  part  of  the  State,  with 
lines  of  communication  through  her  center,  by  the  most  approved  means, 
with  a  soil  partaking  of  nearly  all  the  various  qualities  within  the  State, 
with  the  celebrated  Trenton  falls  furnishing  her  fossils,  corals,  shells 
and  trilobites,  together  with  her  romantic  scenery,  render  her  worthy 
not  only  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  but  of  the  chemist,  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  to  the  geologist  and  to  those  of  other  scientific  pursuits. 

I  deem  it  sufficient  to  say,  as  I  am  warranted  in  doing,  that  our  soci- 
ety was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  and  we  trust  the  day  will 
shortly  approach  token  an  agricultural  college  and  pattern  farm  will  be 
established  by  the  State,  where  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany 
and  other  sciences  as  applied  to  agriculture  will  be  taught,  and  where 
farmers  sons  will  be  taught  not  only  the  common  branches  of  education, 
but  those  other  studies  which  are  specially  adapted  to  their  vocations  in 
life.  Then  a  new  and  permanent  light  will  remove  the  darkness  and 
prejudice  which  has  so  often  proved  detrimental  to  American  agricul- 
ture. 

A  particular  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  and  its  finan- 
cial condition,  is  herewith  presented  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
secretary.  We  further  submit  to  you  the  statements  of  the  successful 
competitors,  agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

HENRY  RHODES,  President. 
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Abstract  Statement  of  Treasurer's  Account, 
1849. 
Jan'y    4.     To  balance  on  hand, 9410  41 

Keceived  for  1  vol.  Transactions,  sold  , 1  00 

Sept.  25.    Cash  of  State  Treasurer, 255  00 

27.  received  from  the  sale  of  tickets  at  annual  •    • 

fair, 327  00 

Cash  received  from  members, 402  94 

81,396  35 

Sept.  28.    By  paid  premiums, S487  00 

1850.  Expenses, 192  15 

Jan'y  10.  Premiums, 83  00 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 634  20 

Sl,396  35 


ANNUAL  ifESTiNo,  HBU)  jan't  10,  1850. — OfictTS  dected. 

President,  Benjamin  N.  Huntington,  Rome ;  Vice  Presidents,  Geo. 
Bristol,  Kirkland,  Pliment  Hatioon,  Vienna;  Treasurer,  Frederick  In- 
gersoll,  Vernon ;  Secretary,  Levi  T.  Marshall,  Vernon,  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  eleven. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature  for  an  Agricultural  college  and  experimental 
farm  :  Ira  S.  Hitchcock,  Vernon ;  James  Bees,  New  Hartford ;  George 
Bristol,  Kirkland. 

Premiums  awarded  on  Grain. 

Best  acre  of  winter  wheat,  John  Thompson,  Augusta,  55  bush.  15  lbs. 

Best  acre  of  spring  wheat,  Geo.  K.  Ells,  Westmoreland,  30  bushels, 
54  pounds. 

Best  acre  of  com,  Pliment  Mattoon,  Vienna,  96  bushels,  24  lbs. 

Best  acre  of  barley,  Eli  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  56  bu.,  14  lbs. 

Best  acre  of  oats,  Wm.  C.  Burriit,  Marshall,  81  bu.,  2  lbs. 

Best  grass  seed,  141  rods  of  land,  Robert  Eells,  Westmorelaud,  7  bu. 

Best  acre  of  rye,  Pliment  Mattoon,  Vienna,  23  bu.,  34  lbs. 

Best  buckwheat,  220  rods  of  land,  Rob't  Eells,  Westmoreland,  461  bn. 

Best  acre  of  potatoes,  quality  and  quantity  considered,  Henry  B.  Bartlet, 
Paris,  260  bu.,  44  lbs. 

Best  acre  of  potatoes,  quantity  considered,  Henry  B.  Bartlet,  Paris, 
295  bu..  46  lbs. 

Best  acre  of  rutabagas,  Pliment  Mattoon,  Vienna,  660  bu. 

Best  acre  of  carrots,  Peter  Auld,  New  Hartford,  1,032  bu. 
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Winter  wheat. — We  annex  the  statement  and  proof  of  John  Thorn- 
eon,  of  the  town  of  Augusia,  of  one  acre  of  wheat,  part  of  his  crop 
which  was  measured  and  weighed  separately,  and  yielded  65^  bushels 
per  acre. 

Soil,  sandy  loam ;  plowed  four  times  to  the  depth  of  seven  inches ; 
two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  ;  sowed  26th  August. 

I  certify  that  I  surveyed  with  a  compass  and  chain  from  a  field  of 
wheat,  belonging  to  John  Thompson,  immediately  before  harvest,  the 
past  season,  20  rods  in  length  by  8  rods  in  width,  being  one  acre,  and 
placed  stakes  at  the  comers  thereof,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  stated,  of 
his  making  application  to  the  Oneida  County  Agricultural  Society  for  a 

premium  on  the  same. 

HENRY  L.  HAWLEY,  Surveyor. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  ) 
this  31st  day  of  Dec,  1849,       ) 

T.  T.  Farman,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

We,  the  subscribers,  do  certify  that  we  assisted  in  harvesting,  thrash- 
ing and  measuring  the  above  one  acre  of  wheat,  belonging  to  John 
Thompson,  and  that  it  produced  by  measure  53  bushels,  and  by  weight 
55,15-60  bushels. 

THEODORE  T.  THOMPSON, 
ALFRED  HENTY, 
JOHN  THOMPSON. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  ) 
this  31st  day  of  Dec.  1849.      ) 

T.  T.  Farman,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


VERNON  AORICITLTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  four  past 
years  with  the  most  gratifying  results ;  and  has  from  year  to  year  held 
its  annual  exhibitions  with  increasing  interest  and  usefulness.  The 
people  of  Vernon,  who  are  somewhat  proverbial  for  obtaining  the  lion's 
share  of  premiums  in  the  county  and  State  societies,  have  demonstra- 
ted through  this  organization  the  potent  effects  of  association.  It  is  in 
this  way  only  that  the  resources  of  a  town  or  county  are  brought  to  the 
public  view.  Although  there  are,  doubtless,  many  towns  in  the  State 
which  have  the  requisite  material  for  rivaling  this  town  in  the  display 
here  made  at  each  annual  and  successive  exhibition,  yet  such  material 
is  rendered  as  invisible  as  marble  in  the  quarry,  unless  the  legitimate 
means  be  used  to  develope  its  fitness  and  capacity.    The  people  of  the 
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empire  State  would  achieve  much  in  organizing  and  sustaining  in 
every  town  in  the  State  an  Agricultural  and  mechanical  association, 
where  those  of  all  classes  would  annually  and  gladly  assemble  and  ex* 
change  friendly  salutations.  And  while  the  exhibitions  of  themselves 
become  the  source  of  engendering  town  pride,  they  also  beget  a  com* 
mendable  spirit  of  enterprise  and  emulation,  which  tends  directly  to  the 
public  good.  The  exhibitions  of  this  society  have  proved  nearly  or 
quite  as  interesting  as  our  county  exhibitions,  and  in  many  departments 
equally  as  large.  About  200  head  of  cattle  were  shown  at  the  last  ex- 
hibition, a  majority  of  which  were  grade  Devons,  together  with  about 
30  head,  which  are  said  to  be  pure  bred  of  that  breed,  originally  from 
the  stock  of  Messrs.  Hurlburt,  and  others,  of  Connecticut.  All  the  de- 
partments were  well  represented  with  stock,  which  was  alike  creditable 
to  the  town  and  to  the  exhibitors  themselves. 

But  the  great  temple  of  fancy  was  the  ^'  ladies  department,"  in 
which  were  to  be  seen  not  a  few  of  the  '^beautiful  and  lovely,"  together 
with  an  extensive  variety  of  the  products  of  their  industry,  both  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental.  The  place  selected  for  this  repository,  was  a 
church,  in  which  Flora's  disciples  did  themselves  honor  in  the  tasteful 
arrangement  of  evergreens  and  flowers,  which  bedecked  the  nooks  and 
corners,  as  well  as  the  more  prominent  points  of  the  architecture.  The 
annual  address  was  delivered  by  Col.  B.  F.  Bruce,  of  Lenox,  Madison 
county,  who  is  not  unknown  as  a  convincing,  powerful  speaker. 

Officers  of  the  assodatioTL — President,  Salmon  Case  ;  Vice  Presidents, 
Elijah  Wilson,  Calvary  Wetmore,  James  H.  Dunbar,  Isaac  Adams,  jr.; 
Treasurer,  Sydney  A.  Bunco ;  Recording  Secretary,  Luther  R.  Foote ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Levi  T.  Marshall. 

We  would  say  to  the  people  of  other  towns  in  the  State,  organize 
your  town  associations ;  they  will  not  only  prove  a  social  institution, 
but  efficient  and  valuable  auxilliaries  to  our  county  and  State  societies. 

L.  T.  MARSHALL,  Cor.  Secretai-y. 


ONONDAGA. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Onondaga  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Syracuse,  October  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

As  the  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  people 
had  been  so  recently  gratified,  even  to  satiety,  by  the  exhibitions  at  the 
fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  number  in  attendance  waa 
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much  less  than  on  the  previous  year.  Still,  the  exhibition  was  as  good 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  under  those  circumstances,  and  in 
some  respects  was  superior  to  any  of  our  county  fairs  which  bad  pre- 
ceded  it. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  farm  stock.  The 
second  to  the  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures,  farm  implemeats, 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  A  short  time  was  also  occupied  in 
listening  to  an  excellent  address  from  B.  T.  Hayden,  Esq.,  a  practical 
mechanic  of  our  county.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day,  a  spirted 
and  well  contested  plowing  match  was  held  between  eighteen  com- 
petitors, two  of  whom  were  lads  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  very  able  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  R.  TL 
Sanford,  of  Wyoming,  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience ;  after  which, 
the  officers  of  the  society  for  the  year  1860  were  elected,  consisting  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  follow :  for  president,  E.  Marks,  Camilhs ; 
1st  vice-president,  C.  Moses,  Maroellus  j  2d  vice-president,  J.  Hansen- 
frats,  De  Witt;  corresponding  secretary,  D.  L.  Pickard,  Gamillus; 
recording  secretary,  E.  H.  Babcock,  Syracuse ;  treasurer,  L.  W.  Hall, 
Syracuse.  Also  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  town  in  the  county  and  ward  in  the  city. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board,  subsequently  held,  premiums 
were  awarded  for  297  bushels  of  carrots,  raised  on  one- fourth  of  an 
acre ;  also,  for  327  bushels  of  beets,  on  a  like  quantity  of  land.  Other 
crops  of  grain  and  roots  were  ofiered  for  premium ;  but  as  the  persons 
who  applied  had  not  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  society,  none 
were  awarded. 
The  receipts  for  the  past  year,  together  with  an  unexpended  balance 

of  the  previous  year,  were, • $772  64 

Amount  of  premiums  and  expenses, • 733  65 

Leaving  a  balance  of, • 38  99 

E.  MARKS,  PreHdent. 
Fair  mount,  Dec  31,  1849. 

AORICULTUEAL   SCHOOL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Onondaga  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  held  at  Rust's  Hotel,  in  Syracuse,  Feb.  6th,  1850,  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  T.  C.  Cheney  of 
Syracuse,  James  M.  Ellis  of  Onondaga,  and  Sidney  Smith  of  Spafibrd, 
reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

WhereaSf  a  select  committee  have  introduced  into  the  Assembly  of 
this  State  a  proposition  to  purchase  a  farm  of  600  acres,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  thereon  a  model  scientific  experimental  school ; 
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Residvidf  That  this  society  cordially  approve  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  aforesaid  committeoi  belieying  that  the  establishment  of  sach  an 
institntion  would  not  only  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
Agriculture  generally,  and  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  native 
resources  of  the  State,  but  also  that  its  benefits  would  extend,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  all  classes  in  the  community. 

Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  advisable  to  afford  to  the 
pupils  in  such  an  institution  the  facilities  for  gaining  a  practical  know* 
ledge  of  the  general  principles  of  mechanics,  engineering,  architecture, 
surveying,  &c.,  &c.,  by  providing  suitable  apparatus,  teachers,  kc. 

Reidvedf  That  we  recommend  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
{torn  this  county  that  they  use  their  best  exertions  to  procure  the  passage 
of  aa  act  providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  location  and  the  es- 
taUishment  of  such  an  institution. 

R€$olved^  That  the  above  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  papers  of  this 
cMinty,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  our  Senator  and  Re]»resentative8  in  the 
AsMmUy.  ENOCH  MARKS,  President. 

E.  H.  Babcock,  Recording  Secretary. 


ONTARIO. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  society  was  held  at  Canandaigua,  on 
the  2d  and  3d  of  October.  Many  more  were  in  attendance  than  usual. 
The  exhibition  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry,  was  remark* 
ably  good,  exhibiting  in  their  respective  classes,  attention  to  improve* 
ment,  which  was  eminently  successful.  Some  of  the  horses  were  of 
peculiar  excellence,  showing  that  this  neble  animal  is  not  neglected, 
but  is  being  improved  from  the  best  stock  that  can  be  procured.  The 
second  day,  devoted  particularly  to  the  exhibition  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, fruits,  dairy  products,  dec,  was  very  fully  attended.  The  court 
house,  where  the  exhibition  was  held,  was  crowded  during  the  day, 
and  from  the  reports  of  the  various  committees,  the  quality  of  the  arti- 
cles exhibited,  was  of  the  highest  order.  An  address  was  delivered  in 
the  afternoon,  by  T.  D.  Burrell,  of  Geneva,  full  of  sound,  practical  instruc- 
tion, which  was  very  favorably  received,  and  a  copy  solicited  for  pub- 
lication. Hon.  John  Greig,  President,  and  Judge  Phelps,  discussed  the 
subject  of  an  agricultural  school  and  experimental  farm,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  State,  which  excited  much  interest,  and  the  evident  ap- 
probation of  the  entire  assembly. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  John 
Delafield,  Esq.,  for  a  sample  of  tiles  sent  by  him  for  exhibition. 
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Officers  elected  for  1850, — John  Gjreig,  President ;  Elias  Cost,  Joseph 
Fellows,  Joel  S.  Hart,  William  H.  Lamport,  Hiram  Ashley,  Vice  Presi- 
dents ;  Oliver  Phelps,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  William  W.  Grorham, 
Recording  Secretary;  Henry  K.  Sanger,  Treasurer. 

Butter. — George  Rice,  of  East  Bloomfield,  made  13  lbs,  14  oz.  but- 
ter per  week  from  his  native  cow,  9  years  old,  she  gave  about  26  quarts 
of  milk  per  day. 

Grain  Crops :  Wheat. — Henry  W.  Wilson,  Canandaigua,  raised  on 
one  acre  and  133  rods,  86  bushels,  43  lbs.,  being  at  the  rate  of  47  bush- 
els 18  lbs.  per  acre,  S«ules  Variety ;  two  bushels  seed  to  the  acre, 
plowed  green  sward  four  times,  15  loads  leached  ashes,  crop  sowed  7th 
September.  Uriah  Beach,  East  Bloomfield,  47  bushels  Slbs.  per  acre; 
land  under  cultivation  50  years ;  had  been  in  grass  five  years ;  mowed 
in  July,  plowed  immediately  after,  once  only,  harrowed  until  complete- 
ly mellow,  drilled  in  seed  9th  September,  two  bushels  per  acre,  no  plas- 
ter or  manure  used  about  it,  Soules  variety.  John  Rankin,  Can- 
andaigua, at  the  rate  of  41  bushels,  48  lbs.  per  acre,  on  four  acres 
68  rods,  Soules  variety. 

Barley, — E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  101  bushels  on  2  acres* 
Orin  Smith,  Farmington,  on  3  acres  y^,  148  bushels,  27  lbs,  46i 
bushels  per  acre. 

Oats.—E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  327  bushels,  12  lbs.,  on  4 
acres  y'^,  at  the  rate  of  78  bushels,  3  lbs.  per  acre.  George  Rice, 
East  Bloomfield,  78  bushels,  12  lbs.  per  acre. 

Boots :  Carrots. — Ira  C.  Williams,  Naples,  at  the  rate  of  1486  bush- 
els per  acre ;  D.  S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  at  the  rate  of  1056  bushels 
per  acre ;  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  at  the  rate  of  728  bush, 
els  per  acre. 

Ml.  bamkin's  statement. 
We  give  the  substance  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rankin,  as  to  the 
method  of  cultivating  his  crop  of  wheat,  it  being  more  full  than  the 
other  statements.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  competitors  sowed  th« 
Soules  variety  of  wheat,  which  is  at  present,  one  of  the  most  popular 
varieties,  and  is  much  approved  by  millers.  Mr.  Rankin's  farm  is  in 
the  town  of  Canandaigua.  Four  acres  68  rods  of  wheat.  Soil,  a  clay 
loam,  having  a  sub-soil  freely  pervious  to  water.  It  had  been  five  years 
in  pasture ;  was  plowed  in  the  fall,  1847,  dragged  and  cross-plowed  in 
June,  1848,  dragged  and  plowed  in  July.  In  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, the  manure  was  spread  on  the  surface,  and  plowed  under  in  lands 
of  eighteen  feet  wide.  On  the  18th  of  September,  the  whole  piece  was 
sown  with  8  bushels  Soules  wheat.  The  manure  consisted  of  80  loads 
rough  straw  yard  manure,  thrown  into  a  heap,  with  20  loads  from  the 
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pig  pen  of  a  slaughter  house,  rotted  together  for  some  months.  Cradled 
10th  July,  1S49.  Cost  of  putting  in  the  crop,  was  $99.50,  about  822, 
per  acre.  Cost  of  maDuring  858.50,  ought  to  be  distributed  over  not 
less  than  four  years.  The  amount  raised  185^}  bushels,  by  weight, 
(60  lbs.  to  the  bushel)    It  measured  182|  bushels. 


ORANGE. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Orange  County  Agricultural  Society  for 
1849,  was  held  at  Goshen  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September.  The  at- 
tendance of  spectators  was  very  great.  The  distinguished  Agricultural 
missionary,  Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  was  among  the  number. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  animals,  and  of  agricultu- 
ral implements  it  is  believed,  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Of  agricultural  products  generally,  the  exhibition  was 
creditable.  The  season  had  been  unfavorable  for  fruits,  yet  several 
beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited.  Many  articles  of  domestic  indu8< 
try,  of  surpassing  beauty  and  skill  in  the  manufacture,  were  also  shown, ' 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  fair  contributors  were  present,  in 
person,  to  witness  the  admiration  bestowed  on  the  attractive  specimens 
of  their  handiwork. 

The  plowing  match  took  place  on  the  second  day,  [was  witnessed 
by  very  many  spectators,  and  was  contested  with  great  spirit.  Imme- 
diately afterward  the  annual  address  was  delivered,  at  the  Court-house, 
by  the  President;  reports  of  committees  were  read,  and  premiums 
awarded. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Allen  M.  Sherman,  Newburgh ;  sixteen  Vice  Presidents  and 
five  Executive  Committee ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Downing,  Newburgh ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Charles  Borland,  jr.,  Montgomery;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Hamilton  Morrison,  Montgomery. 

A  single  remark  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  fairs  of  Orange 
county.  They  are  as  interesting  and  as  spirited,  it  is  believed,  as  the 
fairs  generally,  in  other  counties ;  but  are  by  no  means  to  be  received 
as  the  proper  evidence  of  the  agricultural  skill  and  prosperity  of  the 
county.  Our  fairs  may  not  rank  in  the  highest  grade,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  county  is  eminently  prosperous,  and  constantly  im- 
proving in  its  agricultural  character  and  resources. 

^  ROBERT  DENNISTON,  Pre$. 

eeemher,  1849. 
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ORLEANS. 

The  Annual  Fair  and  cattle  show  for  this  county  was  held  at  the  rillag^ 
of  Albion,  on  the  27th  and  26th  days  of  September.  The  weather  was 
unusually  pleasant,  the  roads  were  in  fine  order ;  our  farmers  had  gen- 
erally got  well  through  with  the  hurry  of  early  fall  husbandry,  and  the 
result  was,  a  much  larger  attendance  on  both  days  of  the  fair  than  upon 
any  previous  occasion.  At  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  the  streets  and 
public  grounds  of  the  village  were  thronged  with  people,  to  an  extent 
hardly  ever  before  witnessed  in  our  village,  and  befare  noon  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  a  place  for  the  sole  of  one's  foot.  The  Septem- 
ber term  of  the  Orleans  county  court  being  then  held,  the  Albion  Acade- 
my, with  its  large  halls  and  spacious  pleasure  grounds,  was  thrown  open 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  society.  The  assembly  room  was  used  as 
a  place  of  exhibition  for  household  manufactures  and  horticultural  spe- 
cimens, and  some  of  the  other  rooms  in  the  building  were  assigned  to 
the  committees,  but  vast  numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  compel- 
led to  remain  in  the  open  air.  Never,  since  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety, has  it  seemed  to  have  so  firm  and  deep  a  hold  of  the  sympathies 
and  good  wishes  of  the  farmers  of  our  county,  and  it  has  never  been  in  a 
situation  so  promising  as  the  present  year.  Indeed  there  has  been 
marked  and  decisive  progress  every  year  since  the  first  fair  was 
held,  when  a  mere  handful  of  energetic  men,  impelled  by  a  noble  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  an  ardent  desire  to  advance  the  permanent  interests  of 
agriculture  in  this  little  county,  which,  though  among  the  smallest  in 
the  Empire  State  in  territory,  is  second  to  none  of  her  sisters  in  respect 
to  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  topography,  the  healthfulness  and 
equability  of  its  temperature,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  sturdy  in- 
dustry and  enterprize  of  its  farmers.  There  has  been,  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one,  a  constant  and  manifest  advancement  of  our  so- 
ciety, in  all  of  its  interests,  and  the  annual  fair  has  already  become  juit 
what  its  founders  intended  it  should  be — the  great  holiday  of  the  year,  a  day 
when  the  tillers  of  the  soil  meet  together  with  their  families  to  exhibit 
and  compare  the  productions  of  their  industry  and  skill,  and  to  rejoice 
over  the  fruits  of  their  fertile  fields. 

On  the  first  day  was  held  the  exhibition,  and  there  was  a  fine  show 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  together  with  household  manufac- 
tures and  the  productions  of  the  dairy,  including  many  fancy  articles  of 
rare  excellence  and  beauty,  as  well  as  a  vast  number  and  variety  of 
farming  implements,  with  specimens  of  unusual  merit,  brought  in  by  our 
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mechanics,  who  seem  to  vie  with  the  farmers  in  their  endeavors  to  keep 
up  an  interest  in  our  annual  fairs.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  aver 
that  in  respect  to  horses,  working  cattle  and  sheep,  the  exhibition  was 
probably  equal  to  that  afforded  by  any  other  county  in  western  New- 
York,  and  in  fact  every  department  of  the  show  was  remarkably  well 
sustained  ;  there  was,  in  fact,  but  one  thing  wanted  or  needed  on  the 
occasion,  and  that  was  room.  We  hope  to  remedy  that  defect  another 
year  by  purchasing  spacious  grounds  and  erecting  a  building  of  our  own 
that  shall  be  large  enough  for  our  accommodation,  and  so  arranged  that 
every  thing  and  every  body  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  without 
crowding  or  confusion. 

On  Friday  the  plowing  match  came  off  upon  the  grounds  of  the  late 
Samuel  Fitch,  Esq.,  south  of  the  village.  Quite  a  number  of  compet* 
iters  entered  the  lists  for  prizes ;  there  was  a  multitude  of  people 
present  to  witness  the  strife  and  the  whole  affair  went  off  well.  The 
plowing  was  well  done  and  done  in  good  time.  In  the  afternoon  the 
premiums  were  awarded,  the  officers  of  the  society  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  an  excellent  address  was  delivered  before  the  society 
by  Doct.  William  Noble,  of  Albion.  Thus  ended  the  annual  fair  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  Hon.  Lyman  Bates  of  Bidge- 
way,  was  re-elected  President ;  Pierpoint  Dyer  of  Albion,  Recording 
Secretary;  Benjamin  L.  Bessac  of  Albion,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  Lorenzo  Burrows  of  Albion,  Treasurer. 

B.  L.  BESSAC,  Cor.  Sec. 

Albion,  Oct.  20th,  1849. 


OSWEGO. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Oswego  coanty  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Mexico,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September.  The  assemblage  was 
more  numerous  than  on  former  occasions.  A  good  degree  of  spirit  and 
interest  was  manifested  in  regard  to  the  various  productions  presented 
for  inspection.  The  exhibition  of  neat  cattle  was  tolerably  good,  but 
nothing  which  bespoke  any  great  improvement  from  the  past.  It  is 
very  evident  there  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  importance  of  breed- 
ing from  thoroughbred  animals.  The  show  of  horses  was  good,  par- 
ticularly brood  mares  and  colts.  Some  very  fine  animals  were  exhibit- 
ed which  clearly  indicate  that  our  farmers  are  becoming  somewhat 
awake  to  their  true  interest  in  this  particular.  The  display  of  sheep 
was  not  very  numerous,  yet  we  had  a  variety  of  grades,  coarse,  middle 
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and -fine  wooled,  and  very  fine  specimens  of  each.  Very  few  swine  on 
the  ground  ;  the  specimens  presented  were  good.  The  competition  on 
field  crops  was  quite  limited,  owing  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the 
extreme  drought  the  past  season.  There  is  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits,  beautiful  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited. 
The  specimens  of  industry  and  taste  displayed  in  the  ladies'  depart- 
ment were  much  as  usual.  The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  coming 
year  are,  Hamilton  Murray,  Oswego,  President ;  Charles  C.  Tanner, 
New  Haven,  1st  Vice  President ;  Peter  Devendorph,  Hastings,  2d  Vice 
President ;  James  N.  Wright,  New  Haven,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Jas« 
S.  Chandler,  Mexico,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Samuel  G.  Merriam^ 
New  Haven,  Treasurer. 

JERVIS  N.  DEWEY,  Presidmt. 


OTSEGO. 

The  Annual  Fair  and  exhibition  of  the  Otsego  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Cooperstown  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  October.  The  first  day 
was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  stock,  dairy  products,  farm  and  me- 
ehanical  implements,  &c.  Although  the  weather  was  quite  unfavora- 
ble the  stock  began  to  come  in  the  day  previous  to  the  exhibition  from 
the  distant  towns  and  every  thing  indicated  a  large  show.  On  the  3d 
(the  weather  still  unfavorable)  the  stock  of  all  descriptions  with  imple- 
ments and  other  articles  for  the  fair  arrived  in  large  numbers  and  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  exhibition.  The  judges  on  stock  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  best  exhibition  ever  held  in  the 
county,  and  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  society  has  been  in  this 
respect  at  least  most  advantageous.  Among  the  animals  exhibited  were 
several  of  the  Short  Horn  and  Devon  breed  of  cattle  that  were  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their  stock.  Of 
milch  cows  the  number  exhibited  was  very  large,  and  the  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  this  class  for  the  past  three  years  has  not  been 
excelled  in  the  State.  Otsego,  until  within  some  five  years  past  has 
been  almost  exclusively  stocked  with  sheep  and  was  noted  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts  as  raising  the  best  wool  in  the  State,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. Owing,  however,  to  the  recent  changes  in  our  tariff  of  duties, 
which  has  permitted  the  introduction  of  woolen  goods  from  abroad,  in 
large  quantities,  manufactured  at  less  expense  than  can  be  done  here, 
many  wool  growers  have  given  up  the  raising  of  sheep  and  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  dairy.    We  have  hundreds  of  farmers  who  milk 
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from  fiftj  to  one  hundred  cows,  and  still  it  is  urged,  increase  your  dairies 
and  discontinue  the  growing  of  wool.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  this  a  bad  state  of  things.  If  the  growing  of  wool  cannot  be  sus- 
tained in  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  so  that  the  farmer  can  receive 
a  fair  remuneration  for  his  investment,  it  will  be  relinquished  for  some 
other  branch  of  business  that  will  pay.  According  to  the  last  census 
there  were  in  the  United  States  twenty-five  millions  of  sheep,  produc- 
ing  sixty  million  pounds  of  wool,  which  at  30  cents  per  pound  would 
give  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Is  it  wise  to  destroy  this  branch  of 
industry,  or  would  it  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  country  so  to  regu- 
late our  duties  that  our  own  industry  should  be'protected^?  These  are 
questions  which  deserve  attentive  consideration. 

But  I  return  to  the  proceedings  of  our  fair.  Of  working  oxen  the 
display  was  excellent,  among  them  a  superior  yoke  of  oxen  owned  by 
T.  6c  J.  Bundy,  which  took  the  first  premium  here  and  at  the  State 
Fair.  There  were  others  of  great  excellence  on  exhibition.  The  show 
of  horses  was  large  and  does  great  credit  to  those  engaged  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  valuable  animal.  The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  not 
large,  but  excellent  in  quality.  The  swine  far  exceeded  any  other  exhi- 
bition ever  held  in  the  county.  Never  have  we  had  such  an  exhibition 
of  butter  and  cheese.  Among  some  thirty  competitors  it  was  difiicult 
to  determine  which  should  receive  the  awards.  If  our  navy  lack  for 
Orange  county  butter,  let  them  pay  the  Otsego  dairymen  navy  pricet, 
and  I  will  guarantee  them  butter  that  will  keep  the  world  over.  The 
exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  which  was  held  at  the  coart-house 
was  unusually  large,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  ladies  of  our  county. 

The  plowing  match,  the  second  day,  was  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
After  the  plowing  match  a  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  the 
Cooperstown  brass  band,  and  proceeded  to  the  court-house  where  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  president  and  Hon.  George  A.  Stark- 
weather, which  were  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  a  large  and  in- 
telligent audience. 

J.  W.  BALL,  President. 

Schuyler's  Lake^  Nov.  1849. 

FIELD   CROPS. 

wheat. — George  W.  Deming,  33  bushels  per  acre,  others  30 
and  25.  Jiye. — O.  G.  Chamberlain,  30  bushels,  others  28  and  33. 
Buckwheat. — Gustavus  White,  41  bushels,  others  30  and  29.  Barley. — 
Wm.  G.  Northrup,  57  bushels,  others  38  and  33.  Oats. — ^Wm.  Davi- 
son, 81,  others  87  and  86.  Corn. — Abijah  Barnum,  93,  others  85,  84 
and  75.    Peoi.— Jos.  Cheney  32,  others  25  and  18. 
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Offictri  1850.— Joseph  W.  Ball,  President ;  Charles  McLeao.  Secre- 
tary ;  Seth  Doubleday,  Treasurer  ;  3  Vice  Presidents,  and  an  Executiye 
Comnittee  of  sixteen. 


QUEENS. 


The  eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at  Flushing  on 
the  4th  of  October.  The  weather  for  some  days  previous  had  been 
stormy,  and  on  that  morning  it  rained  in  torrents  until  near  noon.  Of 
course  this  must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  preventing  stock  and  other 
things  from  being  exhibited.  The  display  of  horses  was  large  and  very 
fine.  Of  cattle,  the  show  was  not  large,  but  there  were  some  very 
good  ones.  The  working  oxen  were  very  fine.  There  was  one  train 
of  60  yokes,  many  of  which  were  entitled  to  compete  with  the  beat 
oxen  of  our  State.  The  display  of  vegetables  was  very  large  and  fine. 
Many  of  the  specimens  were  of  great  merit.  Of  flowers,  there  was  a 
good  display,  and  many  of  the  bouquets  and  designs  reflected  great 
credit  on  that  Eden  of  flowers.  Flushing.  The  season  was  particularly 
unfavorable  for  fruits,  and  the  display  was  less  than  it  would  be  in  ordi- 
nary years ;  still  it  was  large,  and  some  parts  especially  good.  The 
show  of  butter  was  considerable,  and  all  of  a  superior  quality.  The  ex- 
hibition was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  successful,  aind  was  attended 
by  a  large  crowd  of  intelligent  persons. 

We  find  much  cause  for  regret,  that  so  few  of  the  farmers  evince  an 
active  interest  in  the  success  of  Agricultural  associations.  In  almost 
every  case  the  mass  of  practical  farmers  do  but  little,  and  the  chief 
burden  of  labor  and  exertion  falls  on  a  few,  and  often  those  in  other 
walks  of  life.  It  is  encouraging  to  notice  that  most  of  our  young  men 
feel  an  interest  in  our  eflforts,  and  the  effects  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
improvements  made  by  that  class  of  farmers. 

Charity  UndtrhiWs  mode  of  making  InUter^  to  whom  was  awarded  the 

\st  premium. 

The  butter  I  presented  for  competition,  was  made  within  a  week  pre- 
vious to  the  exhibition,  and  at  one  churning,  and  from  the  milk  of  four 
cows.^  It  was  churned  in  a  rotary  chum  ;  worked  it  with  a  ladle  until 
milk  was  out ;  then  washed  it  in  three  waters,  and  added  a  small  bowl  of 
dairy  salt  to  the  6  lbs.  of  butter.  No  saltpetre,  or  any  other  material 
used  besides  salt ;  time  for  churning,  early  in  the  morning ;  a  stone  pot 
and  cool  cellar  to  keep  it  in.    In  winter,  chum  until  froth  goes  down, 
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without  any  water.  la  summer,  chum  until  butter  is  about  half  gath- 
ered ;  then  wash  it  down  well  with  cold  water,  and  continue  churning 
until  all  be  gathered ;  after  washing  the  product  in  three  waters,  add 
the  salt. 

Statement  of  Margaret  Ann  WM,  aged  13  years,  to  whom  was  awarded 
the  premium  for  butter^  **  made  by  a  girl  under  21.** 

The  butter  was  made  on  the  Ist  of  October ;  an  old  fashioned  chum 
used;  f^eed  from  the  milk  by  washing  in  4  different  waters ;  in  the 
meantime  working  it  well,  and  putting  in  half  an  ounce  of  fine  salt  to  a 
pound  of  butter ;  bo  saltpetre,  or  any  other  substance  used.  The  best 
mode  of  keeping  it  is  in  an  earthen  yessel  on  the  cellar  floor.  A  thin 
cloth  should  cover  the  butter,  and  salt  the  cloth.  The  butter  was  made 
from  the  milk  of  9  cows.  The  butter  must  be  well  worked  at  night 
and  the  next  morning. 


RENSSEIAEB. 

Extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  February,  1849.  The  executive 
committee  convened  in  March  thereafter,  and  made  out  their  premium 
list  for  the  year.  The  amount  of  premiums  offered  in  the  regular 
list  was  $1,660,  In  addition  to  which,  the  committees  were  clothed 
with  discretionary  power  to  award  premiums  upon  articles  of  rare  merit 
not  specified  in  the  regular  bills. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  extend  the  accommodations  for  the  Fair 
by  adding  to  the  large  buildings  already  erected  for  the  exhibition  of 
household  manufactures,  and  the  finer  specimens  of  embroidery  and 
needlework ;  one  of  a  similar  character  for  the  horticultural  and  me* 
chanical  department,  and  also  a  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  For  this  purpose  an  expenditure  has  been  made  during  the 
past  season  of  $348.76,  which  added  to  the  amount  heretofore  espend- 
ed,  makes  an  aggpregate  of  $2,291 .57  laid  out  for  permanent  fences  and 
buildings  to  accommodate  the  annual  fairs.  It  is,  however,  found  that 
the  increasing  growth  of  our  exhibitions  requires  an  enlargement  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  Society  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  some  $800  or 
more  for  that  purpose,  the  ensuing  year.  This  ivill  make  a  sum  total 
for  buildings  and  fixtures,  of  about  $2,700,  which,  it  is  believed,  with 
occasional  repairs,  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the  society  for  many 
years. 
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The  treasurer's  report,  made  at  the  annual  meeting,  presents  the 
state  of  the  finances  as  in  a  fair,  if  not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a 
prosperous  condition. 

Whole  amount  of  receipts  for  the  year, •  • t2,649  28 

Whole  amount  of  disbursements, 2,306  63 

Leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  a  balance  of 8240  66 

Add  to  this  the  amount  due  from  the  State, 180  00 

And  it  leaves  a  balance  of • • . .  •  •       $420  65 

There  is  still  due  and  unpaid,  to  competitors  for  premiums, 
the  sum  of 126  00 

Which  deducted,  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer, 8294  65 

The  items  which  make  up  the  amount  above  received,  are  as  follows : 

Amount  received  from  members, •••••• •  •  •  •      8736  00 

do      from  sale  of  tickets  at  fair,  • 1,500  28 

do      from  rent  of  booths,  on  fair  ground,.  •  •  •  • 76  00 

do      for  storage, ••  5500 

do      from  the  State, • 180  00 

Total, 82,549  28 

The  items  which  make  up  the  amount  disbursed  are  as  follows : 
Cash  paid  F.  N.  Mann,  late  treasurer,  for  money  advanced,        834  81 

Paid  premiums  awarded, 982  00 

Paid  for  buildings, 848  96 

Incidental  expenses,  secretary's  salary,  &c 440  86 

Making  whole  amount, $2,306  63 

There  was  also  awarded  at  the  last  fair,  as  premiums,  27  volumes  of 
Transactions,  and  93  diplomas. 

The  Society  held  its  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  on  the  25th,  26th 
and  27th  of  September  last.  The  exl^ibition  exceeded,  in  the  various 
departments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanic arts,  any  county  fair  that  preceded  it.  A  plowing  match  was 
held  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  in  which  there  were  eight  com- 
petitors, who  interested  a  vast  multitude  in  the  display  of  their  activity 
and  skill.  An  able  and  interesting  address  was  delivered  on  the  fair 
ground  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Beekman,  of  Columbia.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  three  days  of  the  fair  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons visited  the  exhibition. 
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ANNUAL  MBBTiNo,  fbb'y  6. — Officers  foT  1860. 

President,  L.  Chandler  Ball,  of  Hoosick;  Recording  Secretary,  John 
J.  Viele,  of  Troy ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  Fitch,  of  Troy. 

Mr.  Selden  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  he 
should  move  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  requiring  that  the  offi- 
cers of  this  society  shall  hereafter  be  elected  by  ballot.  He  should  also 
move  an  amendment  requiring  that  the  treasurer  give  security  for  the 
monies  he  received  on  account  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  elect  vice  presidents,  four  from  the  city  of 
Troy  and  one  from  each  of  the  towns.  Executive  committee  for  (he 
ensuing  year,  Martin  Springer,  Bobert  H.  Hyde,  Isaac  T.  Grant,  Joseph 
Hastings,  B.  B.  Eirtland,  Geo.  M.  Selden,  William  Buswell,  Le  Grand 
B.  Cannon,  William  Newcomb,  Isaac  Miller. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  £.  N.  Pratt, 
Esq.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  newly  elected  President  was 
introduced  to  the  Society,  who  made  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  late  presi- 
dent, E.  N.  Pratt,  Esq. 


RICHMOND. 


It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  record  the  proceedings  of  the 
farmers  and  others  of  Richmond  county,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  agricultural  society.  There  are  but  few  counties  in  the  State 
in  which  there  is  not  now  an  efficient  society ;  and  we  trust  that  another 
year  will  add  to  the  number  the  few  counties  that  are  without  an 
organization. 

According  to  notice  previously  given,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
court  house,  in  Richmond  village,  Monday,  Dec.  17th,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  county  agricultural  society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Clark,  Harman  B.  Cropsey,  Esq.,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Frederick  L.  Olmstead  and  E.  J.  Dunning  were 
chosen  secretaries. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  project  of  forming  an  agricultural 
society  for  the  county  of  Richmond  was  first  started  in  the  "  Farmers' 
Club,"  which  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  past  in  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond  village,  and  that  a  committee  had  been  formed  from  that 
body  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  calling  of  this  meeting,  and  to 
draft  a  constitution  to  be  presented  for  its  approval. 
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The  proposed  constitution  was  then  read,  and  its  several  provisions 
separately  adopted.     It  is  as  follows :     . 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Richmond  County  Agricul- 
tural  Society,  and  shall  be  an  auxiliary  of  the  New- York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Its  object  shall  be  to  encourage  the  application  of 
science,  skill,  and  taste  to  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, and  the  kindred  arts  in  this  county. 

Art.  2.  Any  citizen  of  Bichmond  county  may  become  a  member,  by 
signing  the  constitution  and  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  may 
retain  his  membership  by  continuing  thereafter  the  annual  payment  of 
the  same  sum. 

The  payment  of  fifteen  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a 
membership  for  life,  and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  the  annual  fee  of 
membership. 

The  board  of  managers  may  dect  honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers.. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  one 
vice-president  from  each  town,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  one  manager  from  each  town,  who,  together 
with  the  executive  officer  of  any  association  which  shall  become  auxiliary 
to  this  society,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  managers,  any  five  of  whom 
shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  4.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  carry  on  the  correspondence 
with  other  societies  and  with  individuals,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  the  society,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him 
by  the  board  of  managers. 

The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  society  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  board  of  managers. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  disburse  them 
on  the  order  of  the  president  or  a  vice-president,  countersigned  by  the 
recording  secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  board  of  managers  shall  take  charge  of,  and  distribute  or  pre- 
serve seeds,  plants,  books,  modeb,  &c.,  &c.,  which  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  society,  and  shall  also  have  charge  of  all  communicatiom  de- 
signed or  calculated  for  publication,  and,  so  far  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient, shall  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  the  same,  together  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  society.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  appoint,  yearly,  one 
member  from  each  town,  who,  together  with  the  vice-president  as  the 
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chainnai,  and  the  manager  from  the  same  town,  shall  constitate  a 
"standing  committee,"  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  society  in 
their  respective  towns,  and  who  may  be  requested  by  the  treasurer  to 
collect  moneys  due  to  the  society  in  their  respectire  towns. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  first 
Monday  in  February  in  each  year,  at  the  county  court  house,  at  which 
time  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  by  ballot. 

The  board  of  managers  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  society  during  the  year. 

Extra  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  board  of  managers. 

Fifteen  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  constitution  may  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers attending  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

Tbe  gentlemen  present  then  proceeded  to  sign  the  constitution,  after 
which,  on  motion,  the  society  proceeded  to  the  elecdon  of  president  by  ifi^ 
formal  ballot.  At  the  first  balloting,  Co).  Nathan  Barrett  had  a  plurality 
of  TOtev,  and  was,  upon  motion  of  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  chosen 
VjtMeBt  by  acclamation.  Tbe  following  officers  were  then  elected : 
Haynes  Lord  of  Castleton,  J.  H.  Seguine,  Westfield,  John  T.  Harrison, 
Northfield,  D.  L.  Clawson,  Southfield,  Vice«presidents ;  A.  H.  Britton, 
Southfield,  J.  C.  Garreteon,  Westfield,  A.  Field,  Castleton,  Managers; 
Famham  Hall,  Treasurer ;  F.  L.  Olmstead,  Corresponding  Secretary  ; 
E.  J.  Dunning,  Recording  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  James  Gnyon,  it  was  then  resolved,  that  the  managers 
be  requested  to  draft  a  set  of  by-laws,  and  present  them  for  the  ap- 
proval of  tbe  society  at  its  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  together 
with  the  constitution  of  this  society,  be  published  in  the  Staten  Iriander. 

The  society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  court  house  on  the  first 
Monday  of  February  next. 

E.  J.  DUNNING,  Rtoording  Secretary. 
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ROCKLAm). 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  large  nam- 
bers  of  farmers  and  friends  of  the  society,  were  in  attendance.  The  ex« 
hibitions  of  animals  and  articles  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  of  a 
better  quality.  The  mechanics  of  the  county  adde4  very  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  exhibition,  by  the  number  of  agricultural  implements  they 
presented.  The  plows,  corn-shellers,  &c.,  were  of  the  most  improved 
kind,  and  well  calculated  to  aid  the  farmer  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
The  floral  department  was  quite  extensive,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
ladies ;  and  the  needle  work,  ice.  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  gave  us  increased 
assurance  that  hereafter  our  Fair  will  be  more  interesting.  The  Isa- 
bella grapes,  pears,  and  quinces,  were  of  the  most  approved  varieties ; 
and  their  size  and  flavor  gave  evidence  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
growers.  Samples  of  wheat  and  flour  were  highly  creditable  to  the 
county.  The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  large,  and  among  them 
many  noble  specimens  of  strength  and  beauty.  The  first  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  show  and  an  address  by  Wm.  T.  Frazer,  which  was  most 
appropriate  and  instructive. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Cash  rec*d  from  members, • $41  60 

"  "        State  Treasurer, 36  00 

Balance  from  last  year, S6  49 

$103  99 

Cash  paid  premiums, $39  25 

Printing, 10  00 

Forwarding  Transactions,  •  • 1  00 

Fencing  posts,  te., 2  50 

Balance  on  hand, 51  24 

$103  99 

Fifty-two  volumes  of  Transactions  paid  out  as  premiums. 
Officers  far  1850.— I.  M.  Dederer,  Blauveltville,  President ;  Isaac 
Barnes,  James  Sufiern,  Jacob  J.  Eckerson,  Vice  Presidents ;  Isaac  Sloat, 
Blauveltville,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Erastus  Johnson,  Spring  Val- 
ley, Recording  Secretary ;  John  E.  Hogenkamp,  Treasurer ;  John  W. 
Felter,  John  R.  Coe,  Matthew  D.  Bogart,  A.  Thompson  Blauvelt,  Exec 

Committee. 

I.  M.  DEDERER,  Presideni. 
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SARATOGA. 

Id  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  passed 
May  5th,  1841,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  reports:  That 
owing  to  the  indifference  hitherto  existing  among  too  many  of  our 
fanners  towards  this  society,  very  little  competition  has  heen  witnessed 
for  premiums  en  crops.  We  are  happy  to  inform  you,  however,  that  a 
hetter  feeling  is  ahroad  in  our  county,  and  another  year  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  report  as  largely  upon  this  as  any  other  department  connected  with 
our  exhibition.  ^ 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  Improving  wonderfully  in  the  art  or 
science  of  cultivating  the  soil.  Lands  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
sterile  and  unproductive,  and  regarded  as  hardly  worth  cultivatien,  are 
being  reclaimed ;  the  light  sandy  soils,  which,  two  years  ago,  were 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  and  remained  uncultivated  and  neglected,  by 
an  economical  and  judicious  system  of  tillage,  are  now  classed  among  the 
best  farms  im  the  county.  While  it  costs  more  to  manure,  it  costs  much 
less  to  work  them,  and,  in  the  end,  crops  are  raised  with  quite  as  much 
profit  to  the  cultivator,  on  the  sandy  seils  of  this  county,  as  upon  the 
rough,  stony  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

In  the  cattle  and  stock  department  we  are  not  behind  other  societies. 
If  not  quite  as  numerous^  the  cattle  exhibited  at  our  county  fairs  are 
quite  as  good  as  those  of  neighboring  counties,  and  this  branch  of  ag« 
ricultural  industry  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  A  laudable  spirit 
of  emulation  is  abroad,  and  our  farmers  are  awake  to  the  importance  of 
stocking  their  farms  with  the  very  best  breeds  introdued  into  this  country. 

Agricultural  associations  are  doing  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  as  a  degrading,  disreputable  employment,  it  is  now 
regarded  as  the  most  honorable  and  dignified  pursuit  of  man.  The  dis- 
taste which  a  few  years  ago  led  many  of  our  young  men  to  abandon  their 
farnfs  and  seek  employment  in  the  counting-house,  or  choosing  the  less 
laborious  professions,  is  giving  place  to  the  more  sensible  idea  that  the 
pursuit  of  Agriculture  is  the  best,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  health- 
fal,  and  withal  the  most  certain  way  to  independence  and  substantial 
prosperity,  that  they  can  follow. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  becoming  the  most  independent  class 
of  community.  They  are  generally  free  from  debt  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, and  instead  of  being  borrowers,  they  are  now  the  money- 
lenders to  those  who  seek  to  live  without  labor.    They  are  no  longer 
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obliged  to  sell  their  surplus  productions  at  such  price  as  the  merchants 
or  consumers  may  dictate ;  and  if  what  they  can  sell  does  not  command 
a  price  to  suit  them  this  year,  they  are  generally  in  a  situation  to  hold 
on  until  the  next.  Their  influence  is  every  where  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  their  usefulness  appreciated.  If  the  past  legislation  of  the  country 
has  been  adverse  to  their  interests,  they  have  the  power  to  correct  it ; 
and  the  National  and  State  governments  are  beginnmg  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  promoting  Agriculture,  as  well  as  other  interests  of  their  country. 
The  impetus  given  to  the  cause  of  Agriculture  by  our  State  and  county 
agricultural  societies,  is  every  where  felt  and  acknowledged;  and  we 
have  only  to  persevere  in  keeping  up  and  sustaining  these  organisa* 
tions,  and  in  coUeeting  and  diffusing  the  useful  information  drawn  from 
our  agricultural  shows  and  exhibitions,  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  and  its  kindred  pursuits  the  mosi  hoTwrahlt^  as  it  is  the  happiest 
occupation  of  man. 

The  society  in  this  county  has  done  something,  and  is  destined  to  do 
much  more,  to  foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
farming  and  agricultural  population.  It  numbers  some  five  or  six  hun- 
dred members,  and  is  on  a  more  substantial  and  enduring  foundatioa 
than  it  has  been  hitherto.  Its  afiairs  are  managed  by  an  executive 
committee  of  two  in  each  town,  together  with  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  two  secretaries,  chosen  annually  from  the 
society  at  large. 

The  Executive  committee  held  its  first  regular  meeting  during  the 
past  year,  in  March  last,  (at  the  court  house,  where  all  its  reguhir 
meetings  are  to  be  held,)  and  prepared  and  published  a  premium  list, 
inviting  competition  from  the  farmers,  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
of  the  county.  They  also  invited  competition  on  animals,  and  arti- 
cles exhibited  from  other  counties,  but  limited  the  amount  of  premiums 
to  be  paid  to  applicants  from  other  counties  to  the  aggregate  received 
from  that  source ;  so  that  the  contributors  to  the  society's  funds  by  citi- 
zens of  our  own  county  would  not  be  drawn  by  people  of  neighboring 
counties.  The  premiums  offered  by  the  committee  during  the  past 
year,  amount  to  between  $500  and  $600.  As  a  general  rule,  the  third 
premium  offered  was  either  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  So- 
ciety, or  a  volume  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  the  following  year,  at 
the  option  of  the  fortunate  applicant.  By  this  means  we  succeed  in  cir- 
culating these  valuable  publications  among  a  class  of  farmers  wh« 
might  not  otherwise  see  or  read  these  useful  works.  Our  first  and  sec- 
ond premiums  are  always  payable  in  money. 

The  sub-committee  or  judges  were  also  appointed  at  the  March  meet- 
ing.   The  committee  also  at  this  meeting  decided  to  locate  the  society's 
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Annual  Fair  aC  M^ehtnicsTiIle  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  to  enclose 
the  show  grounds,  erect  suitable  buildings,  &c.y  for  the  exhibitions,  and 
to  charge  for  admission  thereto.  After  appointing  a  committee  to  select 
the  grounds,  direct  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  desig- 
nating Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 1849,  as  the  time  for  holding  the  Annual  Fair;  the  time  subsequent- 
ly changed  to  the  5th  and  6th  of  September. 

THE   ilKNUAL  FAIR. 

The  ninth  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  Saratoga  county  Ag» 
ricultural  Society,  was  held  at  MechanicsYille  on  Wednesday  aad 
Thursday,  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  September.  The  whole  of  the  first 
and  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day,  were  devoted  exclusiTcly  to  the 
exhibition.  It  was  muck  the  best  exhibition  in  every  department,  the 
society  has  ever  held.  The  experiment  of  charging  for  admission  to 
the  show  grounds  was  eminently  successful.  The  receipts  for  admis* 
sion  at  12^  cents  for  each  person  amounted  to  8403.60.  This  must 
have  admitted  at  least  3200  people,  and  probably  many  more,  as  the 
payment  of  fifty  cents  would  make  an  individual  a  member,  and  thus 
give  admission  to  his  whole  family.  The  show  of  stock,  household  ai^ 
ticles,  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  was  exceedingly  good ;  indeed 
every  branch  of  the  exhibition  was  well  sustained.  The  lime,  the  place, 
and  the  arrangements  chosen  for  this  interesting  festival  were  admira- 
ble. The  show  grounds  are  on  a  beautiful  lot  of  some  3  or  4  acres,  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  command  a  fine  view  of  the 
river  and  valley  for  miles  in  either  direction.  The  show  buildings  are 
substantial  and  well  designed  for  these  exhibitions.  Through  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Messrs.  Vernams  and  Judge  Quackenboss,  the  society 
has  received  a  lease  of  the  grounds  free  of  rent  for  ten  years.  The 
buildings,  fences,  &c. ,  erected  at  an  expense  of  some  $550  or  t600» 
were  all  done  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  Mechan- 
icsville  and  vicinity,  and  the  society  is  much  indebted  to  them  for  the 
goodness  of  the  exhibition. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  fair  was  devoted  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  treasurer's  report,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  papt  year,  the  reports  of  the  suVcommittees,  the  award- 
ing of  premiums,  the  election  of  oflicers,  and  in  listening  to  an  eloquent, 
interesting  and  practical  address,  from  the  Hon.  Samuel  Cheever. 

It  appeared  from  the  treasurer's  report,  that  he  had  received  by  way 
of  contributions  for  memberships,  since  his  last  annual  report,  and  for 
admissions  into  the  show  grounds, 
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Tbewmof, , »526  20 

Amoant  in  treasury  at  the  d^e  of  last  annual  report, 99  62 

]State  appropriation  of  1818, 121  00 

$746  82 
From  which  he  had  paid  for  premiums  and  ineidental  ex- 
penses,        224  84 

Leavinf • • 8522  48 

Applicable  to  the  payment  of  premiums,  and  the  inoidental  e3q>en8e8 
#f  the  current  year.  The  doinfs  of  the  executive  eemmitlee  for  the 
past  year  were  read,  and  ratified,  and  ooafirmed  by  the  society.  The 
reports  of  the  committees  were  thesi  read,  reeemmendliif  premiume  on 
the  various  thinga  specified  in  the  premium  list,  and  amounting  to  about 
$400.  These  reports  were  adopted,  and  the  premiums  were  awarded 
thereon.  Several  smendments  were  made  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
Mlawing  ojOcefs  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Seth  Whalen,  Milton,  President .  Lewis  E.  Smith,  1st  Vice  Prcni- 
dent,  Samuel  R  Qarrett,  Bsllston,  2d  Vice  President ;  E.  W.  Lee, 
Pallston  Spa.,Treas^rer ;  Clarence  Vernam,  Mechanicsville,  Correspon- 
ding Secretary ;  J.  A.  Corey,  Saratoga  Springs,  Bec'ding  Secretary ;  with 
an  Executive  committee  of  two  in  each  town,  and  making  the  whole  nam- 
Ver  of  the  committee,  forty-six,  any  nine  of  whom,  may  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  address  of  Judge  Cheever,  was 
listened  to  with  evident  satisfaction  and  delight,  by  a  large  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  farmers,  and  farmers*  wives  and  daughters  of 
this  county.  Upon  its  conclusion,  a  vote  of  thanks  wss  tendered  to  the 
speaker,  and  a  copy  of  his  address  was  requested  for  publication.  This 
request  was  complied  with,  and  the  excellent  views  and  suggestions 
of  Judge  C,  were  spread  before  the  people,  through  all  the  public 
journals  of  the  county.  The  next  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, was  held  nt  the  court  house,  on  the  10th  day  of  December, 
1849,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  premiums  ca  such  crops  and  produc- 
lions  as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  compete  for  premiums  at  the  annual 
fair.  The  competition  at  this  meeting  was  rather  slim.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  the  farmers  of  this  county  have  manifested  too  much 
indifference  to  this  branch  of  the  society's  exhibitions.  Only  four  jve- 
miums  were  awarded  on  crops. 

%  order  of  the  President. 

J.  A.  COREY,  ftcrerory. 
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Timat/iy  and  ClaPtr  Hay, — ^Jo^  Root,  Saretogm  Springs,  two  acres, 
10,996  lbs.  well  cured  hay. 

Winter  Wheat. — Joshua  Mandcrille,  Waterford,  3  acres,  three 
quarters,  and  14  rods  of  land,  yield  94  bushels ;  expenses,  $104.73 ; 
proceeds  of  wheat  and  straw,  $141.00. 

Potatoes.— J.  W.  Baffinton,  Half  Moon,  one  acre,  4271  bn^hels. 

Broomcom, — Isaac  Van  Vechten,  Waterford,  had  60  acr ^^  in  brootn- 
torn  in  one  field.  The  ground  was  a  quack  and  timothy  sod,  (Hud«on 
rirer  flats,)  had  not  been  plowed  for  several  years,  part  of  it  had  been 
mowed.  It  was  plowed  once,  dragged  twice,  no  manure  put  upon  it. 
The  broomcom  was  planted  with  TulPs  planting  machine ;  as  improved 
tvltrrator  was  passed  through  it'  th«  first  time  of  plowing  out ;  the  se- 
oMid  time  with  the  same  cultivator  with  the  wings  reversed,  and  Pressed 
over  with  the  hoe.  The  wholo  expense  of  raiding  the  broomcom,  per 
acre,  was  $6. 16.*.  Two  acres  of  this  field  were  adjudged  by  Jckn 
'Morrison  and  John  Graham,  to  yield  800  pounds  to  th«  acre,  and  the 
whole  60  acres,  from  sir  to  seven  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  Affidavits 
of  Isaac  Van  Yechten,  John  Motrison  and  John  Graham  to  the  above. 

•  Thii  probably  doei  not  include  the  expense  of  teeurins^  the  crop.  The  ex- 
penie  for  ealtivatln^  and  Mcuring^  the  crop  will  amount  to  $10  or  $12  per  acre,  on 
aa  averag^e.  Six  hundred  pound*  per  acre  it  oontidered  a  very  fait  3ri«ld  in  4hit 
•SUdm,  and  probably  higher  tiian  the  avtrage  of  the  eropt. 


SCHOHAIIIE. 


The  Schoharie  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Annual  Fair  on 
ThursdayandFriday,  the  11th  and  12th  of  Oct.,  at  Middleburgh.  Prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  a  large  and  interesting  exhibition.  The  officers 
of  the  society  had  erected  a  large  tent  and  prepared  all  necessary  accom- 
modations.  It  is  muck  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  day  of  the  fair  was  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  we^ve  had  io  a  long  time ;  we  had  a  violent 
north-east  rain  storm,  and  those  at  a  dbtance,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
who  were  intending  to  exhibit  stock  were  prevented  from  attending. 
However,  the,  exhibition  of  the  various  animals  and  articles  usually 
brought  out  on  such  occasions,  was  much  larger  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected  under  all  the  circumstances. 

The  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  were  extremely  creditable  to  the 

ladies  of  the  society.    The  number  of  swine  and  sheep  were  not  large, 

but  there  were  some  very  good  specimens.    Much  of  the  interest  was 

oat  on  the  second  day  of  the  iair  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of 
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the  weather.  The  plowing  match  was  necessarily  omitted.  The  soci- 
ety will  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  State  Society  in  relation 
to  the  measurement  of  field  crops ;  no  certain  result  will  be  obtained 
unless  the  entire  acre  of  ground  be  measured  accurately,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  acre  definitely  ascertained. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  society  met  at  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
president,  George  Manning,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Sev.  Jacob  West.  The  address  of  Judge 
Rosseter  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  gratified  audience.  It  was  to 
the  point,  and  well  calculated  to  stimulate  our  farmers  to  increased  zeal 
in  their  noble  work. 

Fruii. — The  display  of  fruit,  though  limited,  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Dr.  James  Van  Gaasbeck  presented  a  great  variety,  comprising  many 
kinds  of  apples,  quinces,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes.  Nathaniel  Man- 
ning, Esq.,  presented  a  tempting  display  of  rich  and  luscious  fruits,  most 
tastefully  arranged.  P.  S.  Danforth.  Esq.,  presented  a  large  variety  of 
fall  and  winter  apples, ,  which  the  committee,  are  of  opinion  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  like  productions  from  any  part  of  the  State. 
Volney  Danforth  presented  a  few  specimens  of  a  variety  of  apples  called 
the  "  Alexander  Apple,"  both  in  size  and  quality  they  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  beat.  The  entire  exhibition  in  this  department  was  of  the  high- 
est character,  and  gives  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  superior  fruits. 

The  next  fair  appointed,  to  be  held  at  Schoharie  Court-house. 

Officers  1S50.— B.  McNeil,  Carlisle,  President ;  L.  Sanford,  Middle- 
burgh,  Chas.  Knox,  Esperance,  N.  T.  Rosseter,  Blenhiem,  P.  M.  Stry- 
ker,  Conesville,  George  Goodyear,  Cobleskill,  Vice  Presidents ;  S.  Ho- 
sack  Mix,  Schoharie,  Secretary ;  Ralph  Brewster,  Schoharie,  Treasurer* 

Extract  $  from  the  address  of  Hon,  N,  T.  Rosseter — AgriaUtural 
Education. 

But  it  is  not  alone,  Mr.  President,  in  the  specific  education  that  ena- 
bles the  farmer  to  excel  in  his  peculiar  department,  that  greater  reform 
and  progress  are  needed.  It  is  in  the  acquirement  of  that  general 
knowledge  which  shall  place  him  upon  a  level  with  those  classes  who, 
certainly  by  no  **  divine  right"  control  his  destiny  and  influence  his  ac- 
tions. In  the  United  States,  there  are  over  five  millions  of  farmers,  ani 
about  seventy  thousand  professional  men,  and  yet  with  all  this  vast 
preponderance  of  physical  and  numerical  power,  how  ''  few  and  far  be- 
tween," the  instances  where  they  have  the  temerity  to  assume  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  powers,  save  through  the  delegated  authority  so  tena- 
ciously claimed  by  their  professional  rulers.    The  farming  intercsia  can 
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at  any  time  control  the  State  or  general  goTernment,  and  give  tone  to 
paUic  opinion,  and  yet  how  rare  it  is  to  see  the  various  offices  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit  filled  by  any  of  their  own  number.  I  rejoice  that  there 
are  exceptions.  The  farmers  of  Schoharie  may  well  be  proud,  not  only 
that  from  their  ranks  was  selected  the  first  farmer  Governor  of  this 
great  State,  but  that  the  dignity  and  ability  of  his  administration  lent 
additional  lustre  to  an  office  that  had  been  filled  by  a  Clinton,  a  Tomp- 
kins and  a  Marcy. 

It  is  a  truth,  too  trite  almost  for  repetition,  that  physical  power  unai- 
ded by  intellectual  attainments,  ever  works  as  the  willing  tool  of  the 
ambitious  and  designing.  Intellect,  perfected  by  education,  is  the  great 
lever  that  is  constantly  raising  man  nearer  to  the  great  source  of  all  in* 
telb'gence ;  without  education,  man  soon  sinks  to  humanity's  lowest 
level ;  with  it,  he  controls  his  brother  man,  evokes  the  slumbering  en- 
ergies of  the  elements,  annihilates  space  and  time,  and  finds  no  heaven 
too  high  for  the  soarings  of  the  '*  God-like  mind."  In  an  address  de- 
livered some  years  since,  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  purest  of  modem 
statesmen  (Hon.  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts)  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  subject  occur.  So  felicitous  in  their  expression,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  forcible  and  appropriate  their  application,  that  I  can- 
not hesitate  a  moment  in  submitting  them  to  your  consideration : 

'*  It  is  at  once  melancholy  and  fearful  to  reflect  how  much  intellect 
18  daily  perishing  from  inaction :  or  worse  than  perishing,  from  the 
false  direction  given  it  in  the  morning  of  life.  I  feat  we  do  not  yet 
fully  realise  what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  improvement  of  the 
mind.  I  fear  it  is  not  yet  enough  considered  by  legislators  or  parents^ 
that  th^re  dwells  in  every  rational  being  an  intellect,  endowed  with  a 
portion  of  the  faculties  which  form  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  na- 
ture, and  which,  developed  and  exerted,  are  the  source  of  all  that  makes 
man  to  differ  essentially  from  the  clod  of  the  valley.  Neglected  and 
tmcaltivated,  deprived  of  its  appropriate  nourishment,  denied  the  disci* 
pline  which  is  necessary  to  its  healthy  growth,  this  divine  principle  all 
hut  expires,  and  the  man  whom  it  was  sent  to  enlighten,  sinks  down 
before  his  natural  death,  to  his  kindred  dust.  Trained  and  instructed, 
strengthened  by  wise  discipline,  and  guided  by  pure  principles,  it  ri« 
pem  into  an  intelligence  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  This  is  the 
wcHrk  of  education.  The  early  years  of  life  are  the  periods  when  it 
must  commonly  be  obtained ;  and  if  this  opportunity  is  lost,  it  is  too 
often  a  loss  which  nothing  can  repair.  It  would  be  more  rational  to 
talk  about  not  affording  seed-corn  than  to  talk  about  not  affording  our 
ehildroA  as  much  of  their  time  as  is  necessary  for  their  education. 
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What !  shall  a  man  pi  tot  hi«  field  and  allow  hit' child's  intellect  to  ma 
to  weeds  ?  And  to  cotofine  them  in  the  morning  of  their  days  to  a 
round  of  labor  for  the  meat  that  pcrisheth,  is  it  not  when  our  children 
ask  for  bread  to  give  them  a  stone  :  when  they  ask  for  a  fish  to  gifa 
them  a  serpent,  which  will  sting  our  bosom  as  well  as  theirs?" 


SMECA.  I 

The  seasons  of  seed  time,  vegetation  and  harvest  of  the  present  year, 
hare  been  strongly  contrasted,  with  the  same  periods  in  the  year  1848. 
It  must  be  profitable  to  record  these  changes,  and  bring  them  strongly 
to  the  remembrance  and  consideration  of  the  agriculturist.  The  ab- 
sence of  rain,  from  the  month  of  May  until  October,  was  an  unusual 
feature  in  this  climate.  In  that  period  of  about  four  months,  a  few 
slight  showers  only  passed  over  this  county,  very  limited  in  extent  or 
•duration ;  and  the  results  are  now  apparent  in  diminished  crops. 

ftSPOBT  OF  THB  PBESIDBNT. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  the  county  of  Seneca  through  the  past 
year  (1848)  has  been  much  improved.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has 
received  more  careful  attention  than  for  many  previous  ye»rs,  and  the 
bam  yards  and  manur  eheaps  are  better  managed.  A  necessary  conse- 
quence is,  cleaner  fields  with  larger  crops.  Seneca  county  is  more  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  as  a  principal  product,  than  any  other  grain, 
yielding  annually  about  550,000  bush.  The  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  has 
increased  within  two  years,  asid  may  be  estimated  this  year  at  400,000 
bushels.  The  oat  crop  is  unusually  lafrge,  amounting  to  about  400,000 
bushebw  Barley  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  but  may  amount  this 
year  to  120,000  bushela.  Heretofore  the  Hutchinson  wheat  has  been 
preferred  to  other  varieties^  and  fdly  maintains^  all  iu  excellencies; 
The  Soules  wheat  has  been  much  increased,  and  finds  additional  advo* 
cates  from  year  to  year.  During  the  past  season,  many  farmers  have 
cultivated  a  wheat  from  Ohio,  which  has  yielded  a  good  return,  bvt 
needs  more  experience  to  be  adopted  in  competition  with  the  Hutchin- 
son (A  Soules  varieties.  The  product  of  this  county  in  wheat  will  are^i 
rage  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  and  as  compared  with  the  crop  of 
1845,  the  excess  of  this  year  is  equal  to  fourteen  per  cent. 

The  demands  for  Indian  com  for  export  in  1847,  has  given  an  impe- 
tus to  the  cultivation  of  that  grain  hitherto  unknown  in  this  county. 
Until  within  a  year  or  two  it  was  a  neglected  plant.    Many  farman 
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doubted  the  appplicabilhy  of  the  soil  to  a  foil  developmefit  of  eont. 
Now,  faovreTer,  it  teems,  that  large  crops,  yielding  a  high  arerage,  ar6 
produced.  The  quantity  raised  in  1840  was  178,674  bushels ;  in  1845 
we  produced  205,000  bushels,  and  the  crop  this  year  is  probably 
400,000  bushels.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  32  bushels,  and  fast 
increasing,  as  we  have  many  farmers  who  produce  60,  75  and  80  bush, 
per  acre. 

The  oat  crop,  as  slated,  is  rery  large  and  good  this  year,  the  open- 
ing spring  having  been  very  favorable.  As  an  elxample,  the  town  6t 
Lodi  produced,  in  1845,  about  26,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  this  year  th^ 
crop  in  that  town  is  60,000  bushels.  The  adjoining  town  of  Covert 
Will  present  an  equal  yield  of  this  grain.  In  1845  the  cat  crop  wai 
292,397  bushels ;  this  year  the  county  produces  400,000  bushels. 

Barley  has  deteriorated  in  this  region  generally.  The  quality  of  th« 
barley  produced  this  year  is  believed  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  last  yeir, 
and  the  grain  less  in  weight  per  bushel.  The  straw,  when  harvested, 
exhibited  a  shortness  and  feebleness  unknown  heretofore.  This  grain 
has  not  at  any  time  been  a  favorite  object  of  cultivation  in  this  county, 
and  probably  receives  less  attention  than  is  due  to  it.  As  a  crop,  it 
consumes  from  the  soil  i^  far  greater  amount  of  its  riches  than  the  more 
valuable  wheat  plant ;  yet  by  a  proper  cultivation,  the  product  per  acre 
of  barley  may  be  raised  so  high  as  to  give  an  equal  profit  with  wheat, 
and  prove  a  powerful  aid  to  the  farmer  as  a  spring  crop,  occupying  his 
ground  little  more  than  three  out  of  twelve  months.  The  deterioration 
of  the  seed  in  this  section,  has  induced  the  attempt  to  introduce,  direct 
from  England,  the  Ckeltmham  Barley^  which  is  a  variety  of  the  six- 
rowed,  and  said  to  weigh  over  fifty  pounds  per  bushel,  at  all  times« 
The  average  yield  of  barley  this  year  will  not  exceed  twenty-one  bush- 
els per  acre. 

ftye  is  favorably  cultivated  in  the  towns  of  Junius,  Tyre  and  Water- 
loo,  where  our  enterprising  farmers  have  a  lighter  soil  than  other  por- 
tions of  the  county.  The  crop  exceeds  the  usual  average  about  one- 
fifth  ;  it  is  not  large,  as  the  more  important  articles  of  wheat  and  com 
take  a  prominent  precedence. 

The  very  favorable  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  spring  months, 
and  at  the  season  of  the  hay  harvest,  enabled  the  farmers  to  secure 
more  than  an  average  crop  of  hay ; — probably  one- third  more  than  the 
previous  year.  An  annual  loss  is  incurred  on  this  crop,  by  the  too  lato 
in-gathering  of  the  timothy  hay.  As  this  grass  ripens  here,  generallji 
at  the  period  of  our  wheat  harvest,  it  is  cut  too  late;  that  is,  not  until 
the  seed  has  nearly  ripened,  and  when  the  straw  and  leaf  has  parted 
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with  moei  of  its  nutrilions  powor.  Either  a  [greater  supply  of  agricul- 
tural laborers,  or  more  perfect  agricultural  labor-saving  machioery 
must  be  presented  to  remedy  this  annual  loss.  The  crop  this  year,  may 
be  estimated  at  thirty-eight  thousand  tons. 

Buckwheat  is  raised  to  some  extent,  and  frequently  as  a  green  crop 
for  plowing  into  the  soil  as  a  manure. 

The  potato  crop  has  suffered  much  from  the  disease  usually  called  the 
rot ;  a  disease  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  one  in  this  section,  and 
without  any  known  remedy.  There  are  several  farms  on  which  it  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance,  while  on  the  farms  adjoining,  it  appears  in 
iu  most  destructive  form.  Neither  the  mode  of  cultivation,  the  cem- 
position  of  the  soil,  or  the  position  of  the  ground,  or  the  observations  of 
careful  men,  offer  any  reasonable  conjectures  for  results  so  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  whole  crop  of  the  county  this  year,  will  not  probably 
much  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

Flax  has  for  many  years  been  a  source  of  early  income,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  oil  mills  hare  offered  inducements  for  its  cultivation ;  as, 
however,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  this  plant  is  from  year  to  year 
better  understood,  the  cultivation  falls  off;  in  several  towns  of  this 
county,  it  is  wholly  abandoned,  for  it  is  ascertained  that  the  elements 
of  flax  make  a  heavier  draft  on  our  soils  for  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
than  any  other,  and  without  giving  any  compensating  return ;  while 
for  its  proper  cultivation  and  full  development,  it  requires  a  high  degree 
of  manuring,  which  can  be  applied  with  more  enduring  benefits  to  the 
cereal  than  to  the  oil  producing  seeds. 

Much  and  increasing  attention  is  given  to  the  propagation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits ;  extensive  orchards  have  been 
planted  during  this  year,  and  more  careful  pruning  of  the  older  orchards 
has  been  practised.  One  of  our  excellent  farmers  in  Seneca  Falls  has 
established  a  peach  orchard  of  great  extent,  besides  other  fruits ;  an- 
other enterprising  farmers  in  Fayette,  has  planted  an  extensive  pear 
orchard  ;  so  likewise  in  every  town  in  the  county,  has  every  choice  va- 
riety  of  fruit  been  cultivated  and  extended.  For  many  years  the  ap- 
ples of  Seneca  county,  have  found  an  extensive  demand  and  ready  sale 
in  Albany  and  in  the  city  of  New- York,  at  an  average  cost  here  of 
25  cents  per  bushel. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  and  successful  propagation  of 
fruit ;  the  plum  trees  have  suffered  severely,  and  in  some  places  have 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  worm,  which  causes  the  unsightly  ex- 
crescence commonly  called  here  '*  the  black  blotch."  Timely  care  and 
pruning,  would  probably   have  prevented   this  disaster,  and  we  have 
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reason  to  hopo  (hat  oar  farmers  will  hereaAer  examine  into,  and  stud}' 
the  causes  of  such  frequent  and  mortifying  losses,  most  or  all  of  which 
are  inflicted  by  the  insect  tribe.  And  here  I  would  state  that  we  have 
from  time  to  time  suflered  much  from  the  Hessian  fly,  and  the  grain 
moth ;  their  ravages  have  in  many  instances  been  extended  to  our  crops 
of  barley.  The  grub  and  the  wire  worm  annually  diminish  the  profits 
of  many  of  our  industrious  farmers,  and  as  often  do  we  quiet  our  mur- 
murs by  the  comfort  of  hope  for  exemption  hereafter ;  a  vain  hope, 
unless  we  cautiously  examine  the  habits  and  changes  of  the  countless 
insects  which  nalurally  infest  our  fields  and  crops.  This  remark  is 
^called  for,  because  notice  of  late  has  been  drawn  to  the  destruction  of 
grass  in  meadows,  wrongly  attributed  to  defect  in  the  soil,  for  the  in- 
sect aphis  has  been  found  in  numbers  beyond  enumeration,  all  of  them 
feeding  on  the  herbage  of  the  field.  That  the  remedy  is  within  the 
easy  reach  of  the  farmer  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  are 
many  who  from  precaution  do  not  suffer  materially.  We  owe  many 
thanks  to  the  several  gentlemen  connected  with  (he  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  the  information  derived  from  them  upon  this 
subject,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  coun- 
ty will  benefit  by  it,  and  in  time  add  to  the  knowledge  on  record 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  particular  variety  of  wheat  is  ex- 
empt from  the  attacks  of  the  insect  tribe  ;  the  same  variety  which  was 
reported  to  withstand  their  ravages  during  one  season,  has  fallen  before 
them  in  another. 

In  this  wheat  growing  region  the  dairy  receives  that  attention  only 
which  will  supply  the  farmer  with  the  needful  milk  and  butter  for  his 
establishment,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  county  produces  a  quan- 
tity barely  suflicient  for  the  supply  of  its  population.  The  product  of 
butter  in  1845,  was  816,000  lbs.,  giving  an  average  of  about  34  pounds  per 
head,  per  annum,  to  each  inhabitant.  The  quality  of  the  butter  is  gen- 
erally cxceUent,  causing  a  demand  which  will  naturally  aflfect  a  better 
supply. 

The  stock  of  Seneca  county  is  good ;  the  prevailing  breeds  being  the 
Durham  or  Short  Horn,  from  stock  imported  from  England,  and  also 
Devonshires.  The  cross  of  these  cattle  with  our  native  cows,  is  found 
to  produce  good  milkers.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  horses,  and  they  improve  yearly. 

The  sheep  of  this  county  are,  for  the  most  part,  merinos  of  fine  wool ; 
the  fleeces  average  3^  pounds  each.  The  low  prices  of  wool  the  pre- 
sent year,  has  induced  many  farmers  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  flocks, 
a  course  probably  improvident,  for  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  remunerating  benefit  can  be 
derived,  even  at  present  prices.    More  careful  foddering  of  the  flocks 
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under  shehtr  tkroagli  Che  winter  montfaev  nmi  tmtb  ^onomj  in  tker 
mode  of  feeding,  will  probably  meet  the  differenee  in  the  market  Talnetf 
of  wool.  The  number  of  sheep  in  1845,  was  72,000;  they  now 
amount  to  71,000. 

Swine  offer  very  little  inducement  for  their  propagation,  except  to 
consume  the  offal  of  the  farm.  The  stock  mainly  consists  of  Berk- 
shire, Byfield,  and  the  common  swine.  Recently  a  boar  and  sow,  di- 
rect from  China,  have  been  introduced  into  the  county,  and  a  cross  es- 
tablished with  the  Berkshire ;  the  result  is  a  breed  called  '*  Tonquins.** 
They  hare  the  small  bone  of  the  Chinese  sow,  consume  but  little  food, 
lay  on  fat  rery  readily,  and  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  months  they 
arerage  about  three  hundred  pounds  each,  running  at  large. 

The  introduction  of  well  constructed  farm  machinery  and  implements, 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  the  improved  condition  of  this 
county,  and  enables  the  farmers  to  obtain  larger  profits  by  means  of  tho 
great  saving  of  manual  lahor^  and  of  time. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  machines,  is  Hussey's  reaping 
machine,  many  of  which  were  used  here  for  the  first  time  during  the 
last  harrest.  By  the  aid  of  this  reaper,  with  the  previous  use  of  the 
cultivator,  named  below,  ieveral  farmers  have  been  able  to  raise  and 
prepare  their  wheat  for  delivery ^  in  perfect  order,  at  a  cost  varying  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty  cents  per  bushel. 

The  cultivator  alluded  to,  was  introduced  amongst  us  by  Mr.  Tracy, 
of  Newark,  in  Wayne  county.  It  is  an  improvement  on  Ide's  patent, 
which  our  farmers  find  an  admirable  implement ;  23  were  put  into  ac- 
tive use  through  the  last  season. 

The  recent  improvement  of  the  plow,  by  Mr.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  and 
other  men  of  sound  scientific  and  mechanical  knowledge,  has  materi- 
ally abridged  our  labors  in  the  field,  while  the  stock  feeder  has  been  ne 
less  benefited  by  the  corn  and  cob  crusher  of  Pitts  and  Sinclair ;  and 
the  yaluable  portable  grist  mill  of  Boss  &  Co.,  of  New- York,  by  means 
of  which  the  food  for  a  large  stock  of  cattle  is  prepared  in  a  short  time, 
as  well  as  meal  and  flour  for  domestic  use.  Another  advantage  has 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  Ross  &  Co.'s  mill,  by  converting  all  the 
foul  seeds  collected  from  the  wheat  crcp  by  the  fanning  mill,  into  a 
highly  nutritious  meal  and  food  for  cattle,  thus  avoiding  the  re-produc- 
tion of  pigeon  weed,  cockle,  summer  grass,  6cc. 

An  attempt  has  been  again  made,  to  collect  the  agricultural  statistics 
of  this  county,  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  society  ;  the  returns  or 
reports  from  the  several  towns  are  transmitted  herewith.  They  are 
net  presented  as  entirely  correct,  and  must  be  received  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  truth  which  can  be  had  until  the  Legislature  shall  adopt 
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the  easy  and  more  accnrale  method  of  amraal  retnnia  fvom  the  whole 
State,  through  (he  iattramentality  of  the  towa  assetaore. 

The  great  imporlanee  of  information  that  deri7ed,  mutt  be  admitted 
by  alli  for  it  is  the  teet  and  yery  foundation  of  the  principles  of  political 
econcmny ;  it  gives  us  the  condition  of  our  whole  State,  and  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  each  county,  By  this  knowledge  spread  before  us^  we 
more  readily  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  our  sister  coua* 
ties,  and  impart  to  them  any  peculiar  benefit  possessed  by  our  own. 
True,  this  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  importance  to  be  derived  from 
official  reports  of  the  condition  of  our  State,  but  even  this  renders  it  verjr 
desirable. 

From  the  several  town  reports  a  table  has  been  compiled,  and  here- 
with transmitted,  exhibiting  the  principal  products  of  Seneca  county  for 
the  year  1848,  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  several  crops,  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  the  quantity  raised  per  acre,  and  the 
cost  of  production  per  acre.  From  these  data  and  others  given,  the 
profits  derived  from  each  crop  are  ascertained  and  noted,  both  per  acre 
and  per  bushel.  In  the  estimation  of  the  profits,  neither  rent  or  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  lands  has  been  included.  Various  valuable  inferen- 
ces may  be  drawn  from  a  careful  investigation  of  this  table  * 

Thus  you  have  a  general  view  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  this^ 
county,  which,  if  incorrect,  will  be  found  to  err  in  the  endeavor  to  under- 
value quantities.  The  gradual  improvement  of  cultivation  is  manifest^ 
and  a  commendable  strife  for  excellence  and  neatness  in  our  agriculture* 
is  openly  showed  by  very  many  of  our  excellent  farmers. 

The  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  did  not  draw  out  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  our  farmers  as  upon  some  former  occasions  ;  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  drive  their  cattle  and  other  stock  through  roads 
rendered  very  heavy  and  wet,  by  a  continuance  of  rain  for  several  days 
preceding  the  celebration.  Nevertheless,  the  exhibition  was  highly  re- 
spectable and  interesting.  The  annexed  report  of  the  Secretary  details 
the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

The  Treasurer's  account  and  vouchers  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State,  and  exhibit  an  amount  of  cash  received  from 

members  equal  to ^. .  $192  25 

From  the  Treasurer  of  the  State, 74  00 

Making  the  aggregate  receipts  to  be, $266  25 

The  amount  of  premiums  and  expenses  paid,  is 221  61 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  of $44  64 

•  Tide  Trsnt.  1848|  p.  667. 
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In  conclusion  it  must  not  be  omitted  to  state,  that  the  distribntion  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  State  Society  is  shedding  a  vast  benefit  on  this  county. 
They  are  sought  with  avidity,  and  perused  with  care  and  industry, 
causing  discussions  and  inculcating  lessons  not  to  be  derived  from  other 
sources.  This  annual  work  from  the  State  Society  has,  in  very  many 
instances,  provoked  an  appetite  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  know- 
ledge, and  induced  many  to  seek  more  frequent  contributions  of  facts 
connected  with  farming ;  and  thus  has  been  the  means  of  extending  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  class  of  men  who  examine  the  pages  of  Ths 
CuLTiVATOB,  Thb  Gbnbsee  Fabmbb,  and  other  publications  so  zealously 
devoted  to  our  farming  interests.  From  these  sources  science  is  made 
to  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  us,  driving  away  and  steadily  diminishing 
the  misty,  baleful  influences  of  ignorance  and  empiricism. 

J.  DELAFIELD,  President. 

During  the  summer,  much  interest  was  excited  in  relation  to  plows, 
and  scientific  manufacturers  and  others  seemed  desirous  to  arrive  at 
some  criterion,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  value  and  relative  merits  of 
the  many  offered  for  the  use  of  the  agriculturist.  Seneca  county  was 
selected  as  a'convenient  and  central  point,  at  which  all  interested  might 
assemble. 

bepobt  on  tbb  tbial  of  plows. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Seneca  Co,  Agricultural  Society : 
Gentlemen  :  When  we  received  the  notice  of  our  appointment  to  ac 
as  judges  at  the  trial  of  plows  in  Seneca  county,  we  felt  in  common 
with  our  farming  community,  the  importance  of  the  movement,  and  the 
benefit  to  arise  from  a  careful,  judicious  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose. 

As  practical  farmers,  accustomed  to  the  plow  and  its  use,  we  feel  jus- 
tified in  presenting  a  few  remarks  in  connexion  with  the  matter  before 
us,  for  the  consideration  of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanics  who  are  dis- 
posed to  aid  us  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  implements  we  need 
in  our  vocation,  and  more  especially  the  indispensable  and  important 
implement,  the  plow.  We  think  it  has  been  long  evident  that  caprice 
and  accidental  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  large  catalogue  of 
plows,  which,  upon  trial,  have  disappointed  the  hopes  and  wasted  the 
means  of  the  purchaser.  Of  this  class  of  plows,  few,  perhaps,  have 
been  constructed  by  makers  having  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  im- 
plement, and  but  little  of  the  skill  or  science  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  good  plow. 
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There  seeint  to  be  another  error,  also,  prevalent  among  plow-makers 
generally,  too  often  adopted  by  farmers,  boding  evil  to  our  agricultural 
success,  or  at  least  to  a  thorough  and  proper  tillage  of  the  soil.  We 
allude  to  the  frequent  attempts  to  produce  plows  which  shall,  by  turning 
broad  furrows,  work  over  two  acres  per  day;  gaining  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  necessary  breaking  up  and  essential  pulverizing  of  the 
soil.  Thus,  farmers  are  tempted  with  plows  to  turn  furrow  slices  of 
14  to  16  inches  in  width,  while  the  depth  rarely  exceeds  5i  inches.  We 
will  not  deny  that  circumstances  may  exist  where  a  broad  furrow  of  12 
inches  and  more  in  width  may  be  useful ;  but,  as  a  general  principle, 
greater  depths  with  pulverization,  jshould  be  the  main  object  of  the 
plow-maker;  the  second  effort  being  to  overcome  resistance  with  the 
least  power. 

We  feel  strong  in  the  opinion,  that  large  masses  of  soil  turned  over 
in  furrows  of  fourteen  inches  in  width  by  six  inches  deep,  must  require 
a  large  outlay  of  subsequent  labors,  to  render  the  soil  pliable  and  in  fit 
condition  to  receive  manure  in  a  well  mixed  state.  Neither  will  the 
land  so  treated  be  in  a  state  to  afford  thorough  iiourishment  to  the  seed 
deposited,  from  the  manures  intended  for  it.  The  gain  of  time,  there- 
fore, in  rapid  plowing  by  broad  furrows,  may  be  and  oft  times  is,  an 
expensive  system. 

Another  error  in  the  manufacture  of  plows,  from  which  as  practical 
farmers  we  are  called  upon  to  suffer  inconvenience,  is  the  imperfect  line 
of  draft  presented  to  our  teams ;  not  only  because  this  line  is  not  pre- 
served at  right  angles  with  the  shoulders  of  our  horses,  but  also  because 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  beam  as  attached  to  the  icon  frame  of  the 
plow  body.  In  this  latter  arrangement  much  difficulty  appears  to  ex- 
ist, and  fancy  has  too  much  sway ;  the  obliquity  of  the  beam  to  the 
line  of  the  land  side  may  be  necessary  in  some  degree,  to  produce  a 
direct  line  of  draft  from  the  true  point  of  resistance,  but  as  practical 
men  we  have  reason  to  object  to  the  too  frequent  need  of  shifting  our 
guide  bolts,  and  the  use  of  other  expedients,  to  compensate  the  erro- 
neous line  of  draft  adopted  by  the  makers.  We  feel  well  assured  that 
our  agricultural  mechanics  are  abundantly  skilful,  and  possess  suffici^t 
science  to  correct  this  inconvenience  when  brought  to  their  notice. 

When  we  consider  tbe  object  or  intent  of  the  plow,  we  arrive  at  the 
fact,  that  it  is  to  perform  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  the  same  operation, 
and  to  produce  the  same  efflect  as  the  spadu^  in  the  hands  of  the  gar- 
dener ;  that  is,  to  turn  over  and  thoroughly  to  break  up  the  soil.  Now» 
the  man  and  spade,  acting  together,  is  a  most  complex  and  perfect  tool ; 
but  the  time  is  yet  to  come,  when  a  sintpU  machine  shall  be  produced 
to  accomplish,  with  equal  ezceilence,  the  same  results  as  the  man  and 
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itpmie.  We  may  net  ipvbt,  bowerer,  from  tke  Tatt  improTtments  of 
Xftte  years,  that  nsich  machine  wiU  in  time  be  conaCrtteied ;  the  uUnt 
and  science  of  our  agricultural  aiechaDtea  fully  jnatify  each  expecta- 
iiona,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  attention  of  farmers  to  the  si«dy  of 
their  vocation,  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  inyentor  and  a  check  upon 
Tisionary  attempts. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  now  present  a  report  of  facts,  •con- 
nected with  the  trial  of  plows — facts  which  ofler  to  erery  man  of  thought 
and  observation  much  matter  for  refection. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  30th  of  Angust,  1849,  we  reached 
fhe  ground  selected  for  the  trial  of  plows.  The  field  presented  a  gene- 
rally  uniform  appearance,  gently  sloping  from  the  east  to  west ;  the 
•oil  was  a  clay  loam,  rather  tenacious,  as  is  most  of  the  wheat  land  of 
the  fertile  county  of  Seneca;  the  sod  was  of  timothy,  with  a  mixtm*e  of 
eloTor,  and  had  not  been  plowed  for  several  years.  It  should  here  be 
mentiened  and  remembered,  that  since  the  month  of  May  last  but  little 
rain  had  fallen  in  this  section  of  country,  which  was  made  manifest  by 
reference  to  a  meteorological  table,  as  well  as  by  the  condition  o(  the 
■oil.  Nevertheless,  as  the  soil  was  uniform  in  its  nature,  so  the  resis- 
tance oiered  was  relatively  the  same  to  each  plow,  and  the  trial  was 
alike  to  all  and  under  like  circumstances. 

A  stationary  power  had  been  well  placed  mid  way  bet  ween  the  eastern 
and  western  extremes  of  a  plot  of  ground  150  feet  long ;  a  traveller  or 
guide  was  prepared  to  bear  and  direct  the  rope,  in  order  that  each  plow 
might  be  directed  with  precision. 

Furrows  had  been  previously  opened  six  inches  in  depth.  The 
plows  were  entered  in  the  Secretary's  book  in  numerical  order,  and 
called  to  the  trial  in  the  same  order. 

A  substantial  Dyanometer  was  placed  in  our  hands  with  a  certificate 
from  the  proper  officer  that  the  same  had  been  tested  and  proved  by  the 
State  standard,  and  was  correct,  indicating  a  power  as  high  as  one 
thousand  pounds. 

An  extent  of  ground  was  carefully  surveyed  and  marked  into  spaces 
of  30  by  300  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which 
each  plow  could  perform  the  work  required. 

With  these  and  other  arrangements,  our  duties  were  comparatively 
easy ;  and  as  no  haste  or  hurry  was  permitted,  we  continued  our  labors 
through  two  successive  days,  strengthened  by  the  hope  and  belief  that 
we  were  entering  upon  a  system,  which  if  continued  from  year  to  year 
would  in  due  time  work  a  large  and  positive  benefit. 
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Th«  folowinf  table  gives  a  fall  and  particular  statement  of  the  trials, 
dassifying  the  implements  in  order,  from  the  iesser  to  the  greater  pewer 
required  to  oTerceme  the  resistance  ofiered : 

By  stationary  power. — Depth  of  furrow,  6  inches ;  width  of  furrow^  12 

incha, 

1.  Barrall'e  Wheel  Plow,  No.  2, 290 

2.  *«  **  "    3, 225 

8.  Lamport  Iron  Beam  Plow,  from  0?id, 340 

4,  BurraU's  Wheel  Pfow,  No.  4, 846 

0.  PennYan  Plow, t 9U 

6.  BiirralP8WheelPlew,No.6 3M 

7.  Buckeye  Iron  Beam, •  •  •  •  • 3^ 

a  Crane  Plow,  with  cutter, 415 

9.  Barrairs  Landside  Plow 427 

10.  Dundee  Ptew, 441 

11.  Burrall's  Landside,  No.  5, 486 

12.  Crane  Plow,  with  cutter, 493 

13.  Waterloo  Plow,  withdrawn. 

14.  An  Eastern  plow,  not  regularly  entered. 

By  horse  power. — Depth  of  furrow^  7  inekes;  width  of  furrow,  13  «7icAc«. 

Poundfl. 
L  Burrall's  Wheel  Plow,  No.  3 489 

2.  PennYan  Plow, 408 

3.  Burrall's  Wheel  Plow,  No.  5, 511 

4.  Burrairs  Wheel  Plow,  No.  4, 519 

6.  Lamport  Iron  Beam, 500 

6.  Dundee  Plow, 520i 

7.  Burrairs  Landside.  No.  2. «24 

a  Crane  Plow, 538 

9.  Burrall's  Landside,  No.  5, 673- 

The  trial  hy  horses  haring  been  made  on  the  second  day,  several 
owners  of  plows  entered,  did  not  appear  in  time. 

The  plowing  performed  by  the  several  implements  was  good  and  uni- 
form, evidencing  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  plowmen;  understanding 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  the  true  and  reliable 
estimate  of  the  power  necessary  for  good  work,  we  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  particularise  the  work  of  any  one  plow — all  were  good ;  and  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  above  table  will  enable  every  man  to  draw  right 
conclusions  and  safe  estimates. 
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Among  other  facts  presented  to  our  notice,  were  two  frames  of  the 
Wheel  Plow,  which  had  heen  used  for  several  years ;  they  were  worn 
through  the  mould  hoard,  and  the  wheel  had  yielded  on  its  margin,  be* 
ing  the  substitute  for  a  Landside.  On  examination,  the  Journals,  or 
points  of  the  axle  of  the  wheels  were  sound  and  perfect. 

Haying  witnessed  the  excitement  among  men  of  science  as  well  as 
among  a  large  assemblage  of  practical  farmers,  convened  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  farmers  of  this  State,  and  upon  ag- 
ricultural mechanics,  frequent  meetings  and  interviews  upon  the  plan  of, 
and  with  similar  objects,  to  this  meeting  in  Seneca  county.  The  tme 
interests  of  both  will^be  substantially  promoted,  and  science  wiH  !>• 
more  kindly  courted  to  deepen  our  furrows,  to  pulverise  our  soils,  and 
thus  add  to  our  general  prosperity. 

B.  B.  KIRTLAND,  Renssdaer  county, 
ELIAS  COST,  Oak^s  Comers,  Ontario  eo, 
JOHN  MALLORY,  Penn  Yan,  Yate$  co. 

Judges  of  the  trial  of  plows. 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  cases  of 
minerals  on  their  tables,  which  had  attracted  much  attention  during 
the  day,  and  many  inquiries.  "  These  minerals,"  said  the  President, 
*'are  the  fruits  of  study,  bestowed  by  a  young  and  hard  working  far- 
mer upon  his  profession.  He  had  watched  the  planting,  sowing,  growth 
and  maturity  of  seeds  ;  he  had  helped  to  manure  and  turn  the  earth, 
when  an  intelligent,  inquiring  mind  led  him  to  ask,  what  is  soil  ?  what 
are  its  elements  ?  why  are  some  naturally  fertile,  others  naturally  bar- 
ren— and  why  the  difference  of  manures  used  in  farming  ?  how  does 
yard  manure  produce  certain  results,  and  plaster  of  Paris  certain  other 
results  ?  To  ascertain  these  facts,  he  picked  up  stones,  examined  them, 
and  compared  them  with  the  soil ;  he  sought  information  from  books, 
which  he  considered  as  the  store-house  of  ideas  and  facts  gathered, 
and  treasured  up  by  wiser  men ;  and  thus  he  has  arrived  at  trutha, 
which  must  make  his  path,  as  a  farmer,  more  easy  and  certain  in  results 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  If  he  is  present,  in  this  room,  he  can  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  minerals  you  have  examined,  and  we  may  all 
gather  useful  knowledge  from  the  investigations  of  our  laboriag  fellow 
farmer." 

.The  young  farmer's  name  is  Mr.  Alexander  Kirkwood,  who  was  a 
laborer  by  the  month  on  Mr.  D's.  farm.  He  came  forward,  and  by  re- 
quest, explained  the  study  he  had  pursued,  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  a  scholar,  who  has  made  the  science  alone,  his 
stady  and  pursuit.    We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  place  for  his  valoa- 
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ble  address.  This  is  the  right  direction  for  the  young  men  on  our 
farms.  When  they  shall  generally,  be  thus  instructed,  the  pursuit  will 
be  one  of  intellecttial  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  healthful  and  profitable  ad- 
venture. 

OfficerM  for  1850. — John  Delafield,  President ;  Israel  Lisk,  Ja? on 
Smith,  R.  P.  Hunt,  L.  Crowell,  F.  Yost,  J.  Wykoff,  P.  I.  Van  Vleet, 
J.  De  Mott,  J.  L.  Eastman,  N.  Noble,  Vice  Presidents ;  John  D.  Coe, 
Treasurer ;  Henry  D.  Dldema,  Secretary. 

At  the  winter  meeting — a  sample  of  flour  presented  for  premium, 
the  product  of  wheat  grown  in  the  town  of  Lodi,  weighing  65{  pounds 
per  bushel,  yielding  from  00  lbs.  of  wheat,  48  lbs.  2  oz.  superfine  flour, 
3  lbs,  1  oz.  fine,  2  lbs.  5  oz.  coarse,  6  lbs.  bran  and  shorts,  8  oz.  waste. 

The  best  wheat  crop,  for  which  the  premium  was  awarded,  was  for 
41^1  bushels  per  acre. 


SUFFOLK. 


The  sixth  Annual  Exhibition  ef  the  Sufiblk  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, was  held  in  the  village  of  Greenport,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Lonif  Island  Railroad,  on  the  second  ef  October.  The  weather  proved 
so  uMpropitious  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  the  fair,  that  our  far- 
mers were  discouraged,  and  consequently  the  display  of  slock  and  pro- 
duce was  far  less  than  usual.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  John  G.  Floyd,  who  ably  vindicated  the  importance  of  Agriculture 
as  a  profession,  and  the  rights  of  agriculturists. 

The  winter  meeting  was  held  at  Riverhead,  Dec.  5th,  but  no  premi- 
ums were  awarded,  the  society  having  adopted  a  rule  not  to  award  pre- 
miums unless  the  requisite  statements  were  furnished.  A  crop  of 
onions  was  the  best  presented  for  notice,  raised  by  David  Jagger,  Jr., 
ef  Riverhead,  the  produce  of  66  rods,  being  215  bushels,  at  the  rate  of 
518  bushels  per  acre.  The  past  season  was  in  most  respects  unfortu- 
nate for  our  farmers,  owing  to  the  excessive  drought  of  June,  July  and 
August.  Wheat  was  greatly  injured  by  rust,  while  the  rye  crops  were 
excellent  and  abundant.  Oats  and  buckwheat  suffered  from  the  dry- 
ness of  the  season,  and  the  yield  may  be  estimated  at  one-third  less 
than  that  of  the  year  1848.  The  hay  crop  was  good,  although  not 
equal  to  that  of  two  previous  years ;  the  average  yield  may  be  stated 
at  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  Potatoes  were  aflTected  by  the  drought, 
but  the  disease  was  not  complained  of.  The  heavy  rains  of  September 
[Atecmbly,  No.  176.]  36 
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asd^  October  cmused  mouldiness  in  the  com  crop  t&roi>ghoi>t  the  couot7 
diminishing  its  value  at  least  one-thurd.  Our  society  has  reached  the 
jixth  year  of  its  existence  since  ka  re-organization,  and  the  prospect  fo9 
a  continuance  of  its  usefulness  is  encouraging^  much  interest  Wing  gener- 
ally felt  in  its  welfare.  The  funds  of  die  society  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  which  will  enable  us  the  next  year  to  enlarge  our  lui  and 
amount  of  premiums. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1850  are — Harrey  W.  Vail,  President,  Islip; 
Alex.  Thomson,  Secretary,  Penataquet ;  Elbert  Carll,  Treasurer,  Ba* 

bylon. 

H.  W.  VAIL,.  President. 

Alex.  Thomsoii ,  Secretary. 


SULLIVAN. 

The  Annual  Fail  of  this  county  was  heM  in  MonticeSo  o»  the  lOtb 
October.  The  day  was  unpleasant,  but  a  large  number  of  people,  both 
male  and  female,  were  in  attendance.  The  early  part  of  the  day  was 
occupied  by  the  various  committees  in  examinations,  and  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  bearing  the  address  of  H.  Low,  whieh  was  practical  in  its 
character,  and  gave  great  satiefaction.  The  exhibition  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts, though  not  larga,  was  highly  creditable,  and  the  qua^ly  of  the 
butter  inferior  to  none  made  in  the  State.  The  stock  exUbiled  waa 
not  very  numerous,  but  in  several  departments  was  very  good.  The 
stock  of  neat  cattle,  comprising  oxen,  cows,  bulls,  heifers,  steers,,  calves, 
^.,  &c.,  was  not  large,  but  the  animab  were  very  fine.  There 
were  a  number  of  superior  Darhams  and  Devons,  ^nd  the  vari- 
ous grades.  The  specimens  of  the  native  hreedi^  however,  did  not  suffer 
in  comparison,  particularly  the  milch  cows,  which  are  here  considered 
among  our  experienced  dairymen,  as  £ar  better  than  any  of  the  impor- 
ted varieties.  With  the  same  care  and  attention  in  rearing,  aad  similar 
treatment  afterwards,  as  the  far-famed  breeds  have  received  for  many 
generations,  they  would  be  equal  to  any  in  bulk,  with  tbe  advaatage  of 
being  more  hardy  and  better  adapted  to  our  dinftate. 

The  ladies  department  excited  much  attention,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  the  deep  interest  manifested  in  oiff  anual  exhibitien4 
They  are  more  active  and  interested  than  the  men. 

Crops. — The  potatoes,  since  the  6rat  of  October,  have  been  muck  af- 
fected by  the  rot.  The  unusual  heavy  rains  since  that  time,  it  is  sup- 
posed, has  increased  the  disease.  It  ieems  that  the  disease  did  not 
commence  in  the  top,  as  the  vines  were  entirely  dead  previooa  ta  the 
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tubers  being  affected,  and  no  appearance  of  disease  upon  them — having 
been  fully  matured  before  the  disease  was  discovered.  The  Yam  pota- 
to has  enterely  escaped  this  year  ^s  heretofore,  and  when  cultivated  in 
the  same  field  with  other  varieties,  has  remained  sound  and  good,  while 
other  varieties  have  failed  to  the  extent  of  one-thcrd  and  more.  lu 
hardy  character  seems  to  be  well  established.  Owing  to  the  severe 
drought  of  the  present  season  our  crops  have  sufl^ed  severely.  Oats  will 
fall  at  least  60  per  cent,  below  the  crop  of  1848. 

Agricultural  SkJwd. — The  petition  for  an  agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm,  which  accompanies  our  report,  has  been  readily 
signed,  and  could  be  increased  with  very  little  attention  to  a  much 
larger  number.  The  interest  on  this  subject  is  increasing,  and  will  lead, 
it  is  hoped,  to  the  adoption  of  measures  that  will  secure  the  farmers* 
aons  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  rightly  to  discharge  the  im- 
portant duties  of  their  profession. 

The  Cheltenham  Barley  sent  from  the  State  agricultural  rooms  for 
trial,  was  mostly  winter  killed.  What  matured,  has  been  sowed,  and 
looks  unusually  well.  A  small  quantity  odpdt,  recived  from  the  patent 
office,  was  sown  last  spring,  yielded  well,  and  appears  to  be  a  heavy 
kind  of  grain.  (This  is  a  variety  of  wheat  grown  extensively  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Prance,  in  Switzerland,  parts  of  Italy,  and  in 
several  parts  of  Germany,  in  parts  of  Spain,  north  of  Africa  aud  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Whether  it  will  prove  valuable  here  can  be  determined 
only  by  trial.) 

It  is  suggested  that  a  change  of  premium  seeds  from  the  different 
counties  might  be  eff*ected  through  the  State  Society,  by  having  sam- 
ples from  the  several  counties  deposited  in  the  agricultural  rooms.  We 
shall  forward  some  from  ear  county  for  that  purpose. 

This  being  the  second  year  of  our  society's  operations,  it  is  gratifying 
to  notice  the  increased  interest  manifested  in  our  association.  Its  pro- 
gress will,  it  is  believed,  be  onward,  and  great  good  be  eventually  ac- 
complished through  its  instrumentality. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  by  M.  L.  Bushnell,  Treasurer. 

Balance  from  last  year,. ...     $7  74    Paid  premiums, $202  00 

State  Treasurer, 47  00    Incidental  expenses, . .         7  98 

Individual  members, 160  50    Balance  in  treasury,. .         6  26 

$215  24  $215  24 

LOTAN  SMITH,  Preszdent, 
Jifl.  H.  FosTBE^  Secretary. 
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GfiAUf  Crops. 

Corn, — Mr.  Euykendall,  Mamakating,  90  bushels  per  acre;  Oran 
Roye,  Thompson,  80. 

Rye. — Jonathan  Hoyt,  Thompson,  31  bus.;  Joseph  Loundsbeny, 
41  bus.  7  qts. 

Oats. — Joseph  Huntington,  Thompson,  51  bus.  11  qts. ;  Ghas.  Smith, 
same  town,  56^  bus. 

Buckwheat. — ^David  K.  Devine,  Falbburg h,  40  bus. ;  S#  Wheeler,  Be- 
thel, 33  bus. ;  Jonathan  Hoyt,  Thompson,  50  bus. 


ULSTER. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Ulster  county  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
on  the  27th  and  28th  ef  September,  in  the  Tillage  •(  Kingston.  The 
exhibition,  although  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected  in  a  county  like 
Ulster,  was  rery  good.  The  cattle  that  were  exhibited,  were  of  a  su- 
perior quality.  The  plowing  match  took  place  on  the  second  day  of 
the  fair ;  the  plowing  was  mostly  well  done.  The  best  work  was  done 
both  by  oxen  and  horses,  by  the  plows  manufactured  by  Gifibrd^ef 
Hudson.  The  number  of  specimens  of  manufactured  articles  was  not 
large.  There  were  some  specimens  of  fruit  exhibited  that  were  rery 
superior.  We  were  disappointed  in  our  expectations  in  not  haying  6. 
P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  to  deliver  the  address,  as  was  published ;  his  absence 
being  caused  by  indisposition.  In  consequence  of  his  absence  the 
address  was  delivered  (ex  tempore,  without  much  time  for  preparation) 
by  Dr.  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  of  Hurley. 

Field  Crops. — We  had  this  year  more  competition  for  field  crops,  than 
last.  The  premium  on  wheat  was  awarded  to  Jacob  H.  Deyo,  ef  the 
town  of  Shawangunk,  30^  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  second  premium 
was  awarded  to  Elliot  Thompson,  of  Esepus,  27|^  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  crop  of  Mr.  Deyo  was  raised  on  new  land,  plowed  three  times, 
and  sowed  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Thompson's  was  plowed  twice 
— a  sandy  loam,  probably  a  clover  sod.  The  wheat  in  both  cases  was 
Mediterranean.  ^ 

The  first  premium  on  oats  was  Awarded  to  Peter  Crispell,  jr.,  of  Hur- 
ley, 85|J  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to 
Henry  B.  Sears,  of  Saagerties,  84^1  bushels  to  the  acre.  Both  crops 
of  oats  were  raised  on  corn  ground  of  last  year ;  CrispeU  having  sowed 
four,  and  Sears  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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The  first  premium  on  com  was  awarded  to  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  of 
Hurley,  95|^  bushels  to  the  acre :  the  second  premium  to  John  Crispell, 
of  Hurley,  86|f  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  premium  on  rye  was  awarded  to  Abraham  Boosa,  of  the  town  of 
Esopus,  38  bushels  to  the  acre.  His  r}'e  was  sown  after  corn  on  the 
10th  of  October,  2^  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  premium  was  also  awarded  to  Abraham  Roosa,  of  Esopus,  for  po- 
tatoes, 92yW  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  premium  was  awarded,  not  so 
much  in  consideration  of  the  quantity  raised  from  the  acre,  as  for  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes,  they  being  a  rery  superior  quality  of  Mercers, 
and  thereby  to  induce  others  to  become  competitors  for  raising  potatoes. 
A  premium  was  awarded  to  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  for  the  best  acre  of 
hay,  although  there  was  no  competition;  this  premium  was  awarded,  he 
haying  7,335  lbs.  from  an  acre.  His  meadow  was  an  old  one,  haying 
been  in  grass  for  more  than  twelve  years,  but  was  ashed  oyer  in  the 
fall  of  1846,  with  100  bushels  of  leached  ashes  to  the  acre. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

President,  Peter  H.  Brink,  Saugerties ;  Vice-Presidents,  Joseph  Ar* 
nold,  Esopus,  C.  M.  Van  Buren,  Kingston,  Philip  Hombeck,  Rochester, 
D.  L.  Bernard,  Plattekill ;  Rec.  Secretary,  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  Hurley ; 
Cor.  Secretary,  William  Cockbum,  Kingston ;  Treasurer,  Jonathan  D. 
Ostrander,  Kingston. 

JDec.  31,  1849.  PETER  H.  BRINK,  President. 


WASfflNGTQN. 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  county  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  Phenix  Hotel  in  Whitehall,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  day 
of  December,  1849.  John  H.  Boyd,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  sec- 
retary being  absent.  Dr.  James  Rice,  of  Fort  Ann,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary pro  tern.  M.  A.  Pike,  Esq.,  and  Andrew  H.  Moor,  were,  on  motion^ 
added  to  the  committee  on  grain. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  fiye  weire  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee,  through  their  chairman,  Ahira  Eldridge,  reported  the 
following  persons  as  officers  of  the  society  for  the  year  1850;  For  Pres- 
ident, James  Farr,  Fort  Ann;  Vice  Presidents,  Wm.  H.  Mowry, Green- 
wich, James  Rice,  Fort  Ann,  Lansing  G.  Taylor,  Fort  Edward,  Harvey 
Brown,  South  Hartford,  Edward  Bulkley,  North  Granyille,  Levi  Hop- 
kins, Argyle ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  McDonald,  Salem ;  Re- 
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eoriing  Secretary,  John  M.  SteTenson,  Cambridge ;  Treasurer,  Ahira 
Eldridfe,  North  White  Creek. 

The  exhibition  of  articles  competing  for  preminnis  was  yery  limited* 
By  a  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society  two  yesrs  since, 
premiums  upon  such  articles  as  were  immature  or  unfit  for  exhibition 
at  the  annual  fair  in  September,  were  to  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meet* 
ing  in  December.  Sereral  kinds  of  grain  crops  were  entered  for  pre- 
miums, and  the  committee,  through  their  chairman,  S.  N.  Bush,  re- 
ported the  following :  Isaac  Wood,  of  Whitehall,  for  winter  wheat,  371 
bushels  per  acre.  This  was  the  only  sample  offered.  We  publish  the 
certificate  of  Mr.  Wood  in  full : 

It  was  raised  on  a  gravelly  soil,  with  porous  sub-soil.  The  situation 
of  the  ground  is  rather  elevated  and  dry,  inclining  toward  the  south, 
south-east  and  east,  being  shaded  by  an  average  of  29  apple  trees  of 
45  years  growth  to  the  acre.  Three  years  ago  this  ground  was  produc- 
ing grass,  but  on  account  of  the  meagerness  of  the  crop,  after  a  ligh 
sprinkling  of  yard  mitnure,  it  was  plowed  up  and  planted  to  corn,  pro- 
ducing that  year  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  next  spring  it  was 
manured  lightly,  plowed  once  and  sowed  to  oats,  producing  that  year 
about  SO  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  oats  being  harvested,  the  ground 
was  again  plowed  and  harrowed  about  the  Ist  of  September  last,  then 
sprinkled  with  a  coat  of  yard  manure,  averaging  45  wagon  loa(h  on 
each  acre,  then  plowed  as  shallow  as  possible  between  the  17th  and 
20ih  of  September.  On  the  20th  of  September,  without  further 
preparation  of  ground,  after  steeping  the  seed  in  strong  brine,  then 
mixing  it  with  air-slacked  lime,  (as  much  as  would  adhere  to  it,)  it  was 
sowed,  two  bushels  of  Soules  wheat  to  the  acre.  It  required  no  sub 
sequent  attention  until  about  the  10th  of  July  last,  when  it  was  harvest- 
ed with  the  sickle,  set  up  in  bunches  of  15  sheaves  each,  and  permit- 
ted to  remain  until  sufiiciently  dry  for  the  mow. 

Current  price  of  grain, $1  50  per  busheL 

do         straw, • 02^  pr  bundle. 

Quantity  of  straw .- • 204  bundles. 

do        wheat  on  one  acre, 37|  bushels. 

Value  of  wheat, $56  62 

do    straw,, 6  09 

Total, $61  71 

The  cost  of  plowing, $4  00 

do  harvesting, ••• • 3  50 
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Tbecostof  thrashiiie^  •.•.^•^« 3  tM) 

do         applying  manures,.  .^ 4  00 

dt^        seed,.,... 2  00 

Whole  cost, S16  60 

The  yalne  of  the  same  being,  •«.. • $61  71 

The  whole  cost  of  crop,^...  ..^.^ ..  ••«. 16  60 

Net  proitof, $45  21 

James  Farr,  of  Fort  Ann,  spring  wheats  31  l^ushels  26  quarts ;  net 
]>rofit,  $27  14^  wheat  of  snperor  quality. 

Samuel  Wood,  of  Argyle,  oats,  127j^  bushels  ^r  acre,  quality  su- 
|>erior. 

Nathan  Jacksen,  of  Whitehall,  corn-;  amount  of  crop^^  bushels. 

Valueof  crop^ ^ $63  00 

de    stalks  attd{)»mpkiasy.^«.« ..•«... •••••••«. 6  00 

$68  00 
Expense  of  isultiTation,  harvesting  and  interest  on  land, 22  60 

Net  profit, $45  60 

Andrew  Wilsoo,  of  Whitehall,  amount  of  crop,  91  bushels. 

JOHN  H.  BOYD,  PresidenL 


WIYNE. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
this  year,  (1849)  as  a  matter  of  experiment  held  at  two  different  places, 
on  the  26th  and  27th  days  of  September,  at  Palmyra,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  October,  at  Bose,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  All  members  of  the  society  were  permitted 
to  compete  for  premiums  at  both  places.  At  each  place  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  gathered  to  participate  in  and  to  witness  the  doings  of  the 
occasion,  than  had  usually  attended  when  the  Fair  was  held  at  but  one 
place,  and  that  a  more  central  one. 

The  exhibition  of  stock,  grain,  vegetables,  agricultural  implements, 
and  domestic  manufactures,  though  by  almost  entirely  different  compe- 
titors, was  good  at  each  place ;  as  good,  doubtless,  as  though  the  fair 
had  been  held  as  formerly.  The  project  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 
It  dr  w  from  home  many  farmers  who  had  perhaps  never  before  been 
roused  to  a  sense  of  the  value  there  might  be  to  them  ia  attending  s«ch 
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gatherings  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil^  and  witnessing  the  resalt  of  their  Id*^ 
dustry,  and  of  their  careful,  useful,  and  well-timed  experiments. 

The  arrangement  of  holding  the  Annual  Fairs  at  two  different  points 
in  the  county,  will  be  followed  by  this  county  in  future.  And  on  ac- 
count of  convenience  of  personal  attendance  and  of  driving  stock  and 
transporting  products  for  exhibition,  which  as  the  event  in  this  county 
shows,  are  regarded  as  things  of  no  slight  moment,  it  is  suggested,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  State,  and  other  county  socfeties,  whether  a 
similar  arrangement  would  not  conduce  to  their  prosperity. 

Wheat  and  corn  are  the  most  important  productions  of  this  county. 
Of  wheat,  the  crop  was  abundant  the  past  year,  and  the  quality  excel-^ 
lent.  Of  corn»  the  crop  in  quantity  was  much  below  an  average  one ; 
and  in  quality  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  crop  of  several  previous 
years. 

The  early  and  continuous  rains  caused  ihe.  growth  of  a  heavy  but' 
then  of  grass  ;  and  the  weather  being  exceedingly  favorable  at  the  time 
of  cutting,  a  larger  supply  of  hay  was  secured  than  had  been  before  per- 
haps since  the  settlement  of  the  county. 

The  potato  crop  was  below  a  medium  in  respect  to  quantity.  The 
continuous  wet  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  delayed  the 
time,  and  more  or  less  interrupted  the  usual  manner  of  planting.  And 
the  loDg  drought  that  immediately  succeeded  the  rains,  retarded  their 
growth  and  prevented  their  attaining  the  usual  size.  Portions  of  the 
crop,  however,  raised  on  particularly  favorable  localities,  were  excel- 
lent. The  destructive  disease  known  as  the  "  rot,"  which  for  a  few 
years  previous  had  been  so  disastrous  to  this  vegetable,  affected  it  but 
slightly  the  past  year.  And  on  the  whole,  regarding  the  character  of 
the  season,  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  were  far  be- 
yond what  before  harvest  was  anticipated. 

The  product  of  the  orchard  in  this  county  the  past  season,  was  ex- 
tremely meager,  and  the  quality  of  the  apples  quite  inferior.  As  to  the 
cause  there  are  various  opinions. 

Among  the  agricultural  implements  exhibited,  worthy  of  notice,  wasr 
Ide*s  Drill,  manufactured  by  Samuel  R.  Tracy,  of  Newark,  in  this  coun- 
ty. And  since  the  process  of  sowing  in  drills  is  becoming  extensively 
adopted,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  most  perfect  machine  for 
the  purpose  should  become  known.  For  cheapness,  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, evenness  of  distribution,  depth  of  depositing,  and  perfection 
in  shutting  off  when  turning,  it  is  believed  this  drill  is  unequalled. 

I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Address,  delivered  before 
the  Society  at  their  Fairs,  by  E.  G.  Pardee,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra;  from 
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wbkh,  if  it  should  not  be  deemed  expedient  to  publish  the  whole  in  the 
next  Yolume  of  the  Transactions,  the  following  extract  from  it  will  be 
found  interesting  containing  valuable  statistics  relative  to  the  agricultu- 
ral capabilities  of  Wayne  county : 

"  There  are  twenty-seven  counties  in  our  State,  containing  a  larger 
number  of  acres  of  improved  land  than  Wayne  county ;  but  only  seven 
counties  which  raise  as  much  wheat,  and  only  eleven  which  raise  as 
much  corn,  and  only  ten  which  raise  so  many  horses.  When  com- 
pared with  Rochester,  we  learn  from  official  report  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, politely  furnished  by  the  collector  of  this  port,  that  the  Col- 
lector's Office  at  Palmyra  alone,  cleared  during  the  year  1848,  nearly 
half  as  much  wheat,  about  350  per  cent,  more  com,  about  260  per  cent, 
more  barley,  about  800  per  cent,  more  potatoes,  and  about  300  per 
cent,  more  dried  fruit.  And  when  compared  with  Lockport,  we  find 
that  Palmjrra  cleared  during  the  same  year,  33  times  as  much  pork,  393 
times  as  much  beef,  as  mueh  flour  within  a  fraction,  more  than  three 
times  as  much  wheat,  36  times  as  much  corn,  four  tiroes  as  much 
barley,  15  times  as  many  potatoes,  30  times  as  much  butter,  about  50 
per  cent,  more  wool,  and  nearly  6  times  as  much  dried  fruit. 

From  an  examination  of  the  same  report,  we  also  learn  that  the  of- 
fices in  Wayne  county  cleared  during  the  year  1848,  more  than  4  times 
as  much  beef  as  all  the  collector's  offices  from  Syracuse  to  Black  Sock, 
including  Rochester,  Brockport,  Albion,  Lockport,  and  Montezuma. 
They  also  cleared  more  bacon  than  Rochester,  Brockport,  and  Lockport 
together. 

We  further  learn  that  the  offices  in  our  county,  cleared,  during  the 
last  year,  within  8  per  cent.,  as  many  potatoes  as  the  entire  State  west 
of  us,  via  the  Erie  canal,  including  Rochester,  Buffalo,  &c.,  and  wiihin 
less  than  one  per  cent,  as  much  barley,  as  the  whole  State  west  on  the 
Erie  canal. 

We  also  learn  what  was  to  me  an  astonishing  fact,  that  the  offices  in 
Wayne  county,  during  the  year  1848,  cleared  more  dried  fruit,  by  more 
than  30  per  cent.,  than  the  entire  State  west  of  us,  to  and  including 
Buffalo ;  and  also,  more  by  15  per  cent,  than  the  entire  State  east  of 
us.  The  offices  west  cleared  538,000  lbs.— those  east  610,000  lbs.— 
while  Lyons  and  Palmyra  cleared  708,000  lbs.,  or  more  than  30,000 
bushels. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  tribute  to  the  industry  of  the  daughters  of 
Wayne  county ;  (for  the  women  and  children  do  the  most  of  this  work  ;) 
for  who  can  calculate  the  enormous  amount  of  labor,  in  drying  150,000 
bushels  of  apples,  peaches  and  plums ;  this  being  the  requisite  amount 
to  make  the  30,000  bushels  when  dried. 
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For  several  years  past,  the  Palin3;^a  office  has  cleared  aboat  60,000 
barrels  of  fine  grafted  apples  per  annum,  or  150,000  bushels  more  of 
fruit ;  and  if  Lyons,  Newark,  and  Clyde  together,  send  off  as  taach 
more,  (as  they  doubtless  do  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more,)  we  then 
have  the  aggregate  of  400,000  to  500,000  bushes  of  fruit,  in  a  green 
and  dried  state,  exported  annually. 

It  is  proper  to  add  in  this  connexion,  that  the  Palmyra  office  receires 
toll  on  some  of  the  articles  named,  which  were  shipped  west  of 
Macedon,  and  out  of  the  bounds  of  our  county.  This  is  the  case  also 
with  Rochester,  and  every  other  office.  But  I  ^ould  ask,  is  not  this 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  larger  amount  shipped  from  the  large 
village  of  Clyde,  which  includes  to  a  large  extent,  the  products  of  those 
five  large  and  productive  towns  of  our  county,  to  wit,  Galen,  Savannah, 
Butler,  and  parts  of  Rose  and  Wolcott,  which  is  cleared,  and  pays  toU 
mainly  east,  and  out  of  her  bounds — ^jparticularly  when  we  add  the  im- 
mense amount  shipped  from  our  lake  ports  of  Pultneyville  and  Sodus. 

On  reflection,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  a  portion  of  the  arti- 
cles named,  if  not  all,  these  official  statistics  present  substantially  a  fair 
view  of  the  matter ;  for  I  notice  on  referring  to  the  article  of  dried  fruit, 
of  which  the  Palmyra  office  is  supposed  by  some  to  gain  largely,  by  ac- 
cessions from  Monroe  and  Ontario  counties,  that  the  Palmyra  office  ac- 
tually cleared  less,  by  more  than  20  per  cent.,  than  the  Lyons  office  ; 
although  it  is  well  known  that  the  Lyons  office  is  confined  in  its  clear- 
ances to  the  products  of  the  four  or  five  central  towns  of  our  county, 
viz:  Lyons,  Arcadia,  Sodus  and  parts  of  Wolcott  and  Rose ;  while  Pal- 
m3rra  receives  from  Macedon,  Walworth,  Marion,  Palmyra,  Williamson 
and  Ontario,  except  that  which  goes  to  Rochester.  Yet  Palmyra 
cleared  but  160  tens,  while  Lyons  cleared  196  tons ;  thus  demonstrat- 
ing, that  in  this  article  at  least,  we  lose  more  than  we  gain  from  Mon- 
roe and  Ontario  counties,  by  the  strong  attractions  of  Rochester,  Can* 
andaigua  and  Geneva." 

I  also  herewith  transmit  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  farms  and 
field  crops,  and  the  statement  of  Joseph  Watson,  of  the  town  of  Galen, 
of  his  method  of  farming.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  on 
the  12th  of  December  last,  the  following  resolution,  relative  to  holding 
the  Annual  Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  two  difierent  places, 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  inconvenience  there  is  by  reason 
of  distance  to  those  residing  in  remote  parts  of  the  State,  in  attending 
the  annual  fairs  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  transporting 
thither  for  competition  live  stock  and  other  things,  when  held  as  here- 
tofore at  one  place  only,  we  believe  it  would  greatly  a:ccmmodate  mi- 
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merous  friends  of  the  Society,  and  woald  highly  conduce  to  (he  promo- 
tion of  its  interest  to  diride  the  State  into  eastern  and  western  districts, 
and  have  a  fair  held  annually  in  each,  and  we  therefore  suggest  the 
adoption  of  such  an  arrangement. 

The  officers  elect  for  ihe  current  year,  are  as  follows :  President, 
Joseph  Watson,  of  Galeq ;  seven  Vice  Presidents ;  Recording  Secretary, 
Daniel  Kenyon,  of  Arcadia ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  G.  Pardee,  of 
Palmyra;  Treasurer,  James  D.  Ford,  of  Arcadia. 

Our  accounts  for  the  year  stand  as  follows: 

Cr.    Balance  from  lost  year,  1848, 839  62 

Gash  received  for  memberships  for  1849,.  •     205  00 

do  from  State, 126  00 

$370  62 

Db.     Cash  paid  for  premiums  and  expenses, $304  78 

Balance  on  hand, • 65  84 

J370  62 

Out  of  this  sum  some  expenses  and  premiums  are  y«t  to  be  paid. 

JAMES  D.  FORD,  PraxdetU. 
Newark^  Jamiary^  1850. 


Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  Farms.    R.  6.  Pardeb, 

Chairman. 
Two  applications  only  were  presented  for  premiums ;  we  regret  that 
there  are  not  more  competitors,  but  we  are  highly  gratified  with  the  ag* 
ricultural  prospects  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  possessing  one  of  the  best 
soils  that  can  be  produced  in  the  whole  State,  situated  upon  the  borders  of 
Lake  Ontario,  with  its  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  with  the  Erie  canal 
passing  through  her  whole  length,  with  her  fburishing  villages,  the  easy 
access  to  markets,  the  improvements  in  contemplation  which  we  hope 
may  soon  be  realized.  We  conceive  it  to  be  unfortunate  for  this  com* 
munity  that  the  subject  of  farming  is  so  imperfectly  understood,  and 
that  the  best  mode  of  farming  has  not  been  known  and  settled  upon  long 
ago  ;  but  it  is  not  our  vocation  to  find  fault,  or  look  after  the  imperfec* 
tions  of  our  friends,  but  to  encourage,  and  if  we  can,  say  something  here 
to  stir  up  the  young  farmer  to  increased  activity,  to  arouse  his  energies, 
that  he  may  resolve  to  put  his  farm  in  first*rate  order,  his  fences  up, 
his  buildings  in  repair,  have  his  plowing  done  20  per  cent,  better  than 
the  last  year,  the  low  lands  drained,  particular  regard  paid  to  the  best 
breeds  of  animals,  and  those  kept  of  good  quality  and  condition ;  the 
thistles  and  noxious  weeds  exterminated,  and  let  there  be  a  steady 
and  constant  improvement  going  forward,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  thai 
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some  little  good  has  been  accomplished.  And  further  let  us  add,  that 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  agricultural  knowledge ;  read  the  experiments 
of  others,  and  think,  and  so  far  as  they  look  consistent  try  them.  If  any 
doubt  exist,  try  them  on  a  small  scale,  but  be  sure  yon  put  your  land 
in  proper  condition.  Make  it  rich,  plow  deep,  pulverize  fine,  and  then 
with  the  blessing  of  a  good  season  your  roost  sanguine  expectations  wiU 
be  realized.  And  permit  us  here  to  urge  the  propriety  of  keeping  ex* 
act  accounts  of  your  farming  operations  ;  charge  all  expenses,  and  credit 
receipts,  and  balance  the  books  by  profit  and  loss.  Tou  will  then  have 
a  system  to  base  your  future  calculations  upon,  and  better  calculated  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  your  real  interests.  (We  give  the  remarks 
of  the  committee,  as  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Watson.) 

The  first  farm  examined  was  Joseph  Watson's  of  Galen,  and  consists 
of  nearly  fifty  acres,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Clyde  river,  and  just 
west  of  the  flourishing  village  of  Clyde.  This  farm  we  found  (it  being 
the  latter  part  of  June)  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  the  crops  bid 
fair  for  a  good  yield,  the  fences  good ;  the  thistles  and  noxious  weeds 
cut,  the  ditches  open,  the  wet  grounds  drained,  the  buildings  not  costly 
but  comfortable  and  convenient.  The  arrangement  of  the  fences  (be- 
ing of  various  kinds),  with  the  locations  of  the  buildings,  the  bams 
and  fences,  were  very  good.  The  stationary  horse-power  which  is 
attached  to  the  barn,  is  used  for  grinding  apples  for  the  cider-mill, 
thrashing  and  grinding  the  grain,  cutting  stalks  and  straw,  sawing  wood, 
slitting  boards,  &c.,  ^..  The  farm  implements  were  abundant  and 
good,  and  many  of  his  own  construction.  The  water  upon  the  farm  is 
convenient  and  plenty. 

8TATBMBNT  OF  JOSEPH  WATSON. 

I  bought  and  moved  on  to  the  premises  in  1834,  (autumn)  and  was 
occupied  away  from  home  until  1839,  then  commenced  my  farming  on 
fifty  acres  of  land — less  a  graveyard,  road  and  river,  which  leaves  me 
about  forty-fiv€  acres.  At  this  time  the  only  building  on  the  premises 
was  a  new  frame  16  by  20,  for  a  dwelling,  partly  enclosed,  and  b«t 
one  floor ;  the  fences  out  of  repair,  and  but  little  fencing  in  that  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  fields,  or  that  portion  which  had  been  cultivated,  had 
been  under  the  plough  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  had  the  repu- 
tation of  ''  old  worn-out  land,^^  on  which  my  first  crop  of  wheat  was  five 
bushels,  and  my  first  crop  of  hay  one-half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Clover 
did  not  take  root,  and  could  not  grow;  sowed  in  the  spring  my 
first  crop  of  winter  wheat.  I  took  ofi*  this  light  crop  of  hay  early, 
plowed  the  land  deeper  than  it  had  been  plowed  before,  cultivated 
thoroughly  and  sowed  with  winter  wheat  without  plowing  again,  and 
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the  next  spring  clover  took  root  well,  and  gave  a  good  crop,  and  the 
wheat  compared  well  with  my  neighbors;  and  by  similar  management, 
always  sowing  with  small  grain,  this  worn  out  land  produces  abundantly, 
and  this  dry  season  gave  me  over  60  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  My 
com  crops  are  usually  from  60  to  SO  bushels  per  acre.  Living  near  the 
village  of  Clyde,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  drawing  manure  from  there, 
but  the  first  experiment  of  some  50  loads  gave  me  dock  and  other  inju- 
rious plants  sufficient  to  require  a  portion  of  my  time  annually  since, 
endeavoring  to  exterminate  them.  I,  therefore,  abandoned  the  project 
at  once,  and  am  now  settled  in  the  opinion  that  I  can  steadily  improve 
my  soil  from  its  own  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  abundant 
crops.  All  the  manure  I  can  make  is  put  upon  the  sod  in  an  unfermented 
state  in  the  spring,  and  spread  no  faster  than  it  is  plowed  under,  which 
prevents  it  from  losing  its  valuable  properties  by  the  effect  of  open  expo- 
sure to  the  passing  winds.  The  depth  of  plowing  is  governed  by  the 
kind  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  which  I  have  a  variety ;  if  light  soil  and 
loose  or  leachy  subsoil,  I  plow  only  deep  enough  to  obtain  sufficient 
loose  dirt,  when  well  harrowed,  to  make  easy  planting,  and  prevent  the 
grass  from  coming  up  through  between  the  furrows  before  the  first 
hoeing.  As  the  soil  is  more  tenacious,  so  in  proportion  I  plow  deeper. 
This  inverted  sod  is  planted  with  various  "  hotd  crops^^*  all  of  which, 
except  potatoes,  are  cultivated  with  particular  care  to  keeping  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  loose  and  level — by  no  means  disturbing  th^  sod  until 
the  next  spring,  when  it  is  plowed  from  one  to  two  inches  deeper,  than 
when  the  manure  was  covered,  which  again  covers  it,  (well  rooted) 
within  the  soil  which  has  been  receiving  its  leaching s  for  the  past  year, 
and  altogether  forms  a  rich,  mellow,  deep  bed  for  a  spring  crop 
of  small  grains — and  by  all  means  with  this  crop  sow  clover  seed. 
On  this  preparation,  spring  wheat  has  been  the  best  tokeat  crop  I 
have  raised,  giving  in  one  instance  over  24  bushels  per  acre.  I  have 
cultivated  a  kind  of  skinless  barley,  which  I  have  also  raised  on  this  prepa- 
ration, yielding  30  to  45  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  60  to  64  lbs. ;  har- 
vested in  July  and  ground,  makes  early  and  cheap  feed,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  young  clover  makes  good  feed  until  September,  and 
is  then  plowed  in  and  winter  wheat  sowed,  and  clover  the  next  spring. 
I  never  give  the  use  of  my  land  two  years  under  the  naked  fallow  sys- 
tem, for  one  u?ic$rtain  winter  wheat  crop ;  being  a  small  farmer,  I  can- 
not sustain  the  disadvantages  thereof.  When  I  have  no  barley  ground 
prepared  as  above,  I  turn  over  a  meadow  and  cultivate  with  harrow  and 
gang  plow,  and  for  want  of  a  drill,  have  put  in  my  wheat  on  the  in- 
verted sod  with  ray  gang  plow.    A  meadow  which  yielded  a  good  crop 
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of  clover  and  timothy  hay  last  season,  and  sown  with  Mediterranean 
wheat,  yielded  this  season  24  bushels  per  acre.  I  put  in  a  piece  the 
first  week  in  September  last,  in  the  same  manner,  which  now  looks 
promising ;  the  exceeding  hardness  of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of 
the  drought,  caused  me  to  turn  my  cleris  and  run  my  plow  the  second 
time  in  each  furrow,  to  raise  sufficient  loose  dirt  to  cover  the  sod  com- 
pletely, which  made  better  work  than  to  have  put  on  sufficient  team  and 
turned  the  whole  at  once.  Thus  much  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  kind  of  cultivation  that  has  reclaimed  what  was  called  worn  out 
land,  and  which  has  brought  it  to  a  state  of  productiveness  which  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  many  of  the  good  farms  in  our  county. 

On  the  premises  is  a  peat  swamp  or  marsh,  from  which  I  have  drawn 
peat,  after  having  been  thrown  out  of  a  ditch  sufficient  time  to  improve 
its  fertilizing  qualities,  and  spread  it  around  my  fruit  trees,  and  trees  of 
the  forest  set  in  the  street,  with  very  perceptible  good  effect.  In  1835 
this  marsh  was  partially  covered  with  water,  surrounded  with  a  thick 
growth  of  alders,  and  outside  of  these  alders  a  black  aah  swamp,  with 
water  upon  the  surface  perpetually.  In  1836  I  put  two  ditches  (starting 
from  a  main  ditch  I  first  made  up  to  it  through  my  land  lying  below  it,) 
up  through  the  timber  land  each  side  of  the  marsh,  as  far  as  my  line  ; 
and  every  season  since  have  been  making  my  ditch  deeper  below  it,  to 
take  the  water  off,  until  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  the  additional  depth  I 
have  given  the  ditch  below,  and  from  the  present  elevation  of  the  roots 
of  the  trees  in  the  black  ash  swamp  above  the  present  surface,  that  it 
is  near  18  inches  lower  than  when  I  commenced  draining  it ;  and  this 
season,  by  cutting  a  ditch  across  the  marsh  on  the  line  of  my  land,  frt>in 
one  of  the  above  named  two  di(phes  to  the  other,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  drought  in  August,  I  succeeded  in  plowing  it ;  by  letting  both 
horses  walk  upon  the  land,  and  turning  my  clevis,  I  did  it  very  nice 
without  difficulty.  My  first  attempt  after  ditching,  was  lo  tear  up 
the  large  roott  or  hogt  lying  on  the  surface,  with  oxen  and  harrow,  bat 
my  cattle  commenced  the  "  downward  march,"  and  to  save  them  I  un- 
yoked them,  carried  the  yoke  and  drag  ashert^  and  called  the  oxen  off, 
and  we  were  glad  to  come  off  alive.  I  then  went  on,  carpenter's  adxe  in 
.hand,  pared  them  even  with  the  surface  and  piled  them  up,  and  in  the 
winter,  when  the  marsh  froze,  drawed  them  (120  large  sleigh  loads) 
on  to  my  upland,  and  in  the  spring  plowed  them  under,  thinking  that 
was  the  end  of  them  ;  but  on  plowing  the  ground  the  next  spring,  they 
came  up  again,  and  after  tossing  them  about  long  enough  to  pay  well 
.for  all  the  fertilizing  qualities  I  shook  out  of  them  upon  the  land,  I  was 
forced  to  draw  them  off  and  bum  them  in  heaps.    So  much  for  want  of 
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knowing  they  will  never  decay;  and  if  eiiher  of  you  have  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  this  will  enable  you  to  profit  by  my  experience. 

After  seeding  this  marsh  again  to  cover  the  places  where  the  bogs 
were  cut  oflf,  I  mowed  and  pastured  it^  and  could  go  on  with  a  wagon 
And  get  off  the  hay  upon  the  sward ;  but  the  hay  was  poor  and  full  of  wild 
stuff.  Since  cutting  the  cross  ditch  and  plowing  this  season,  I  have  passed 
over  it  with  horses  and  wagon,  and  shall  plant  it  in  the  spring  and  expect 
a  good  crop  of  corn  and  roots.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  marsh,  as 
we  hare  many  similar  places  in  our  county  which  should  be  reclaimed, 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  be  our  most  valuable  land,  besides  the 
peat  and  marl  which  will  be  taken  from  them  to  enrich  our  more  eleva- 
ted lands,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  take  the  hint  from  this  scrawl, 
and  introduce  in  your  report  upon  farms  something  in  your  own  way  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  our  county  to  this  highly  important  subject. 

In  fencing  and  dividing  the  premises  into  fields,  their  size  has  been  gov- 
erned by  the  natural  variety  of  soil,  ditches,  timber  lot,  &c.,  with  care 
that  every  lot  should  open  into  a  lane  running  lengthwise  through,  near 
the  center  of  the  farm  in  which  is  a  living  spring  of  pure  water,  where 
stock  can  drink  at  any  and  all  times  they  may  choose.  Most  of  the 
fences  were  made  in  the  usual  form  of  stake  and  riders,  but  in  from 
three  to  five  years  the  stakes  would  decay  at  bottom  and  cast  the  riders 
to  the  ground,  and  in  consequence  of  this  trouble  and  uncertain  protec- 
tion, I  adopted  a  plan  of  setting  two  perpendicular  stakes  on  the  same  side 
of  the  fence  on  top  of  the  ground^  when  the  fence  is  four  or  five  rails 
high,  and  fasten  them  with  a  No.  10  wire  put  around  them,  confining 
them  snug  into  the  two  corners  formed  by  the  end  of  the  rails  projecting, 
then  continue  filling  up  between  these  stakes  until  the  fence  is  eight 
rails  high ;  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  merely  hooked  together,  which 
makes,  all  things  considered,  the  most  economical  rail  fence  I  have  seen ; 
and  no  cattle,  or  high  winds  have  disturbed  a  length  of  it  since  made, 
and  most  of  it  is  exposed  to  both.  I  can  plow  nearer  to  it  than  the  cross 
staked  fence,  and  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  stakes  rotting  off  as  they 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Around  my  orchard  and  garden  I  have 
a  picket  fence  of  2  by  4  hemlock  rails,  18  feet  long,  and  yellow  cedar 
posts  nine  feet  apart ;  pickets  5  feet  long,  2^  inches  wide,  which  run  to 
the  ground,  and  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  substantial  picket  fence 
I  have  made.  Along  the  road  cedar  posts  are  set  12  feet  apart,  with 
three  feet  pickets,  and  a  board  one  foot  wide  at  bottom ;  this  costs  more, 
and  is  not  enough  better  to  pay  the  difference.  Also,  on  one  side  of  the 
road  is  a  common  board  fence  well  made,  4^  feet  high,  with  five  boards 
and  a  cap,  some  cedar  and  some  oak  posts;  the  latter  have  been  set  but  six 
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years,  and  I  am  now  being  compelled  to  set  occasionallj  new  posts  io^ 
place  of  some  decayed  and  broken  at  top  of  the  ground.  The  want  of 
proper  timber  that  would  be  durable  when  set  in  the  ground  has  caused 
me  to  adopt  the  plan  of  making  posts  of  1^  inch  oak  plank,  (or  thicker 
of  sound  hemlock,)  2  inches  wide  at  top  and  18  inches  wide  at  bottomt 
and  every  post  setting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence,  of  the  next  post, 
five  boards  high  and  a  cap,  joints  broke  on  every  post  and  a  bat  2  inches 
wide  nailed  opposite  to  each  post,  and  through  the  boards  to  the  posts 
which  are  4  feet  high,  and  all  resting  on  flat  stones  on  top  of  the  ground. 
To  hold  this  fence  from  being  moved,  once  in  four  to  six  rods  are  set 
posts  close  to  the  fence,  and  a  board  nailed  to  it,  which  runs  through 
the  fence  between  the  top  board  and  the  next  below ;  and  on  the  side 
of  the  fence  opposite  to  the  post,  is  another  piece  of  board  or  plank 
nailed  to  the  one  coming  through  the  fence,  long  enough  to  hold  the 
two  top  boards  close  to  the  post,  and  not  nailed  to  the  fence,  which  al- 
lows the  frost  to  raise  the  fence,  which  settles  back  to  its  place  on  the  , 
frost  going  out  of  the  ground,  and  breaks  no  nails  or  boards,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  nailed  to  the  post,  as  it  should  be  set  in  the 
ground  deep  enough  not  to  be  disturbed  essentially  by  the  frost.  This  last 
fence  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  and  most  economical  of  any  fence  made  of 
wood,  within  my  knowledge.  When  these  standard  posts  decay,  others 
can  be  set  in  their  stead  without  disturbing  the  fence,  which  all  stands 
above  ground,  and  can  be  nothing  short  of  very  durable. 

My  house  and  other  buildings  stand  fronting  sooth  to  the  road  from 
Clyde  to  Marengo,  &c.,  from  which  a  lane  opposite  to  that  running 
south  through  the  field,  runs  past  my  woodhouse  to  the  barn,  from 
which  I  pass  into  and  through  a  wagon  house,  or  through  agate  at  end 
of  lane  into  barn  yard,  which  is  entirely  enclosed,  wiih  wagon  house, 
two  hay  bams  and  two  open  sheds,  out  of  which  is  a  passage  back  to 
river  and  springs  to  water.  My  bam  is  a  common  30  by  40,  15  feet 
posts ;  bay,  fioor,  grain  and  stable ;  a  leanto  40  by  24  feet,  has  been 
attached  to  the  back  side  in  which  there  is  an  inclined  wheel  horse 
power  22  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  rope  passing  around  the  entire  wheel 
and  running  to  a  jack,  turning  a  band  wheel  to  which  is  attached,  as 
occasion  may  rei|uire,  a  circle  saw,  for  sawing  stove  wood,  splitting' 
pickets,  &;c.,  a  grindstone,  cider  mill,  small  burr  stone  grist  mill,  (stones 
20  inches  in  diamater,)  which  grinds  meal  for  use  of  my  family  or  feed  for 
cattle  and  other  stock,  thrashing  machine,  and  a  new  seperator  of  my 
own  construction,  corn-sheller  and  clover  mill ;  requiring  according  to 
heft  of  work,  one  or  two  horses  without  harness,  their  weight  alone  doing 
the  work,  on  a  smooth  floor  to  travel  upon,  inclined  two  inches  to  the 
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foot  My  orchard  consists  of  about  sixty  bearing  apple  trees  of  choice 
grafted  frait,  a  number  of  bearing  peach  trees,  and  a  young  peach  or- 
chard beginning  to  bear  fruit,  pears,  quinces,  plums  and  cherries  in 
abundance  for  use  of  the  family.  In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable 
season,  my  orchard  has  yielded  less  abundant  than  usual.  My  garden 
is  made  in  proportion  to  domestic  requirement,  which  is  small ;  bat  a 
more  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetables  than  it  produces  annually  is  sel- 
dom seen. 

In  1849  I  raised  from  seven  acres  of  meadow,  broke  up  in  August^ 
1848,  cultivated  on  the  inverted  sod,  and  pat  in  with  a  gang  plow,  173 
bubhels  of  Mediterranean  wheat,  over  24  bushels  per  acre,  and  sold  it 

at  8s.  6d.  per  bushel, tl83 

On  hand,  used  and  sold,  67  bushels  spring  wheat,  8s., 67 

On  hand  and  used,  70  bushels  barley,  Ss ••••••        21 

do  250      do      corn,  48., 125 

do  180      do      potatoes,  3s 67 

do  16  tons  of  hay,  S6, 96 

Pasture,  pumpkins  and  stalks,  fed  to  8  beef  cattle,  and  increased 

value, • • 85 

Butter  and  milk  sold,  $50,  used  in  the  family,  $30, 80 

Pasture  of  4  horses  6  mos.  is  24  mo.  at  8s.  per  mo.,..  •••••••••        24 

10  hogs,  average  over  200  lbs.,  say  2,000  lbs.,  at  $5,  sold 

part  of  them  at  $5,  and  packed  the  remainder, $100 

Deduct  100  b.  of  com  fed,  at  4s., 50 

50 

Apples  on  hand,  sold,  and  cider  (over,) 20 

About  2  bush,  clover  seed  not  thrashed,.. •  •  •  •  •  8 

Raised  3  txtra  calves,  1  pr.  matched  steers,  1  heifer,.. . .     $25 

Deduct  cash  paid  for  the  heifer  in  spring, •••••••         3 

—        22 

6  pigs  sold  and  on  hand,  at  12s., 9 

40  chickens,  at  Is., 5 

Am't, $862 

In  this  amount  I  made  no  deduction   for  6  hogs  on  hand 

in  spring,  which  may  have  been  worth $24 

To  offset  this  I  have  sold  one  of  them  which  proved 

to  be  a  valuable  boar,  for $12 

And  my  old  boar  has  earned, 8 

And  his  keeping  has  improved  him, 4 

24 

Thus  you  see  I  have  paid  cost  of  hoga  in  spring. 
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The  batter  used  in  family  is  in  these  items,  •  • 890 

Also  pasture  of  the  team,  2  horses,  6  mos.,  .  • 12 

Now  if  70U  deduct  this  amount • •  •  •  •  •       42 

Tou  then  have  the  sum  total, • $820 

But  should  you  leare  the  whole  sum  of  S862  and  add  to  that  all 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  green  corn,  corn  for  parching,  grapes, 
beets,  turnips,  cabbages,  onions,  eggs,  &c.,  &c.,  which  have  all  been  pro* 
duced  on  the  farm,  some  used  up,  some  on  hand,  some  sold,  and  much 
Itnt  to  the  needy,  all  of  which  we  do  not  count,  and  which  with  the 
honey  unsold,  would  be  $38  or  more ;  then  we  would  hare  the  sum  of 
$900  for  the  whole  produce  of  my  little  home  of  50  acres,  (less  5  acres 
for  road,  rirer  and  unoccupied  comer,)  leaving  45  acres,  which  has  this 
season  yielded  its  $20  per  acre,  including  woodland,  and  as  yet  unpro- 
ductive marsh.  My  help  this  season  was  a  man  at  $14  per  month,  am't 
$102,  and  $4  besides  in  harvest,  but  my  old  pine  stumps  are  out,  ditches 
improved  and  stones  picked  up,  equal  to  the  $102. 


WESTCHESTER. 


The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Westchester  Agricultural  and  Horticnliand 
Society,  was  held  in  the  village  of  Somers,  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  of 
October,  1849.  The  attendance  at  the  Fair  was  very  large,  although 
the  number  of  cattle  and  other  animals  exhibited,  were  very  limited  in 
comparison  with  some  former  fairs.  The  animals,  however,  were  of  a 
very  superior  description.  As  is  usual  with  this  society,  the  first  day 
was  occupied  in  the  entry  and  examination  of  all  animals  and  articles 
offered  for  premiums.  The  second  day,  by  the  plowing  match,  the  ad- 
dress and  delivery  of  premiums. 

Of  grain  crops,  the  samples  exhibited  were  not  numerous,  although 
the  quality  was  excellent,  and  the  yield  large.  In  the  small  fruits  and 
apples  there  was  a  great  falling  off,  particularly  in  the  latter,  owing  to 
the  general  failure  of  the  crop.  The  potatoe  crop  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered less  than  usual,  during  the  past  year. 

Our  dairymen  are  turning  their  attention  entirely  to  the  milk  busi- 
ness, in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  Westchester  milk  in  the 
city  of  New- York.  The  exhibition  of  flowers  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
former  years.  On  the  whole,  our  Society  is  improving ;  its  usefulness 
is  universally  admitted,  and  our  members  are  increasing. 
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Com. — The  following  is  (he  description  of  the  manner  of  cultiyation 
pursued  by  Henry  Keeler,  in  the  raising  of  corn.  About  the  Ist  of  Hsiy 
I  dug  40  ox  team  loads  of  mnck,  to  which  I  put  60  bushels  of  fine  lime, 
let  it  remain  in  a  large  pile  about  two  weeks,  then  carted  it  in  the  lot^ 
put  it  in  small  heaps;  then  carted  66  loads  of  long  manure  from  the 
barnyard,  and  plowed  it  all  under.  On  the  17th  of  May,  plowed  on  an 
average  of  eight  inches  deep,  rolled  it  down  with  a  heavy  roller,  fur- 
rowed it  about  two  inches  deep,  3^  feet  apart,  scattered  16  loads  of  ma- 
nure from  the  hogpen  in  the  furrows,  dropped  the  corn  on  the  manure. 
On  the  2l8t  of  May  a  part  of  the  lot  covered  with  a  hoe,  the  remain- 
der with  a  small  plow.  Expenses  of  lime,  manure,  labor  and  seed- 
corn  S60.21.  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  large  enough  I  commenced 
working  it  with  the  horse  cultivator,  and  went  through  once  with  a  hand- 
hoe,  and  thinned  out  the  stalks  so  as  to  stand  from  8  to  12  inches  apart 
in  the  drills ;  went  through  it  five  times  with  horse  cultivator.  The  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  and  thinning  S7.00.  The  stalks  were  topped  on 
shares,  my  portion  of  them  being  83.00.  Husking  and  houseing  cost 
^00.  In  the]  forepart  of  the  season,  a  considerable  part  of  the  labor 
was  done  by  the  day  at  $1,  and  found.  I  have  called  the  board  $2  per 
week.  I  have  charged  nothing  for  shelling,  as  it  was  done  at  odd 
times,  and  I  think  the  cobs  will  about  pay  for  this.  As  the  season  and 
the  land  were  both  very  dry,  a  part  of  the  field  was  much  injured  by 
the  drought.  As  the  season  has  been  very  dry,  and  the  manure  turned 
nnder  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  I  am  satisfied  that  not  more  than  one- 
lourth  of  the  manure  has  gone  to  benefit  the  com;  consequently,  three- 
fourths  of  it  remains  for  the  benefit  of  the  after-crop.  Yield  71  bushels 
28  qts.  per  acre. 

qgUenfor  1850.— R.  T.  Underbill,  M.  D.,  President,  Croton  Point; 
K.  B.  Holmes,  Treasurer,  Tarrytown ;  R.  Bolton,  jr.,  Secretary,  Siog- 
Sing. 

R.  BOLTON,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 


WYQMINO.J 

In  compliance  with  the  duty  devolving  upon  me  by  law,  I  proceed  to 
report,  that  the  most  of  our  lands  are  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  grazing, 
which  afford  perhaps,  the  most  ample  profits,  from  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested,  of  almost  any  other  part  of  the  State.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  its  being  universally  a  grazing  county,  which  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  our  territory,  lying  upon  its  eastern  boundary,  6  or  8 
miles  in  width.  This  is  well  adapted  to  raising  grain.  We  can  raise  grain 
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wen,  also,  upon  much  of  the  flat  lands  adjoining  the  streams,  running 
through  our  county.  Our  last  Annual  Fair,  exhibited  as  much  interest 
as  could  be  expected  by  the  most  ardent  friends  of  agriculture.  It  was 
attended  by  as  numerous  an  assemblage  of  persons,  as  ever  conyened 
in  our  county  to  my  knowledge.  The  productions  of  the  county,  gen* 
erally,  were  well  represented,  in  a  greatly  increased  amount,  from  any 
of  our  prerious  fairs ;  and  our  show  of  horses  and  cattle,  one  of  our 
most  prominent  interests,  I  think  was  such   as  ought  to  entitle  us  to 

.  rank  among  the  first  in  the  State.  I  can  make  this  report  the  more 
freely,  when  I  inform  you,  that  I  did  not  present  any  of  my  own.  The 
eourse  pursued  at  the  State  Fair,  of  classing  the  different  breeds  ef 
blooded  cattle,  was  adopted  for  the  first  time  with  greatly  increased 
satisfaction,  as  there  are  now  in  this  county,  several  breeders  of  full 
blood,  both  of  Devons  and  Durhams,  which  have  heretofore  competed 
with  each  other  for  the  same  premiums.  The  former  sptem  left  the 
particular  friends  of  each  breed  to  claim  their  superiority,  when  in  fact, 
both  breeds  ought  to  be  equally  encouraged  at  Fairs,  until  the  whole 
people  are  willing  to  give  preference  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  society  was  addressed  by  Leri  Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  Perry,  in  thi» 
county,  in  an  able,  lucid,  and  interesting  manner,  receiying  the  enthn- 
siastic  thanks  of  all  present.  The  various  reports  of  committees,  were 
instructive,  minute  and  pleasing,  and  would  well  bear  publishing, 
among  which  I  notice  one  upon  butter,  by  Arden  WoodrufiT,  and  Joshua 
H.  Darling,  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  the  active  investigation  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  State,  and  from  which  I  quote  as  follows : 

Butter.— The  committee  deeply  regret  that  on  a  subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
and  especially  to  those  of  this  county,  so  little  attention  should  be  elicited. 
The  dairy  business  in  this  State,  is  becoming  one  of  its  most  important  in- 
terests. It  is  yearly  increasing  in  extent  and  importance  in  this  county, 
and  as  our  wild  lands  shall  be  improved  and  cultivated,  it  is  destined 
to  become  second  in  importance  to  no  other  branch  of  industry.  It 
cannot  then  but  be  clear  to  every  person  on  a  single  moment's  reflec- 
tion, that  the  manner  in  which  this  branch  of  business  is  conducted, 
has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  farm,  as  well  as 
the  character  and  interests  of  the  county.    The  difierence  which  is 

'  now  paid  for  the  article  of  butter,  between  the  dairies  of  the  first  char- 
acter, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  dairies  of  this  State,  averages  from 
$6,  to  $8  per  hundred.  According  to  the  statistical  returns  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1845,  there  was  made  in  this  county  the  preceding  year,  1,191,- 
616  pounds  of  butter.  Your  committee  presume  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  made  during  the  past  five  years,  is  such  that  during  the  pre- 
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sent  year,  at  least  1,000,000  pounds  of  batter  will  be  sold  by  the  farm- 
ers of  this  county.  If  this  by  good  management  in  the  manufacture 
could  have  been  made  so  as  to  produce  S6  on  the  hundred  more  than 
has  been  received  for  it,  there  would  have  been  a  clear  gain  of  S60,000 
to  the  farmers  of  this  connty,  in  the  single  article  of  butter,  whieh 
surely  would  be  worth  putting  forth  considerable  exertion  to  obtain. 

According  to  the  census  of  '45,  there  were  in  this  county  at  that  time 
about  14,000  cows ;  allowing  that  they  gave  milk  but  six  months  in  a 
year,  which  is  a  very  low  calculation  (deducting  4,000  cows  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese)  they  average  per  head  but  a  trifle  over  eight 
ounces  per  day.  All  our  farmers  know  and  will  acknowledge  that  a 
medium  cow  ought  to  produce  and  will,  with  good  management,  one 
pound  of  butter  per  day,  during  the  season,  or  183  pounds  in  a  year.  If, 
then,  there  can  be  860,000  saved  by  good  management  in  butter  making 
to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  when  but  one-half  pound  of  butter  per 
day  is  made  from  a  cow,  there  will  be,  if  the  cow  produce  one  pound 
per  day,  8120,000  clear  gain  each  year  by  equaling  it,  as  it  is  made  in 
our  best  dairies,  and  8120,000  for  extra  amount  of  butter,  is  8240,000 
clear  gain  in  a  year  to  the  farmers  of  this  county  on  the  article  of  but- 
ter, which  if  equally  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  would  give  89  to 
each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  county ;  and  this  rule  applied  to  the 
State  (there  being  in  the  State  in  '45  a  trifle  short  of  1,000,000  cows, 
producing  79,501,733  pounds  of  butter)  would  give  on  the  amount  of 
capital  now  invested,  a  clear  profit  to  the  dairy  interests  of  this  State  of 
87,155,000,  being  more  gold  your  committee  believe  than  will  be  ga- 
thered from  the  mines  in  California  by  all  the  ardent,  enthusiastic  gold 
seekers  from  the  empire  State  for  ten  years  to  come.  •  •  •  And  your 
committee  feel  confident  that  the  dairymen  of  Wyoming  county  are 
possessed  of  that  energy  of  character  and  determination  not  to  be  ex- 
celled in  their  business,  especially  where  their  pecuniary  interests  so 
loudly  demand  zeal,  care,  and  activity,  and  last,  not  least,  a  firm  con- 
viction that  they  are  possessed  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  Oneida,  Broome,  Chemung,  Herki- 
mer or  Orange  counties,  and  that  the  produce  of  their  dairies  will  ere 
long  be  second  to  none  in  the  State.  •        ♦        • 

The  above  is  only  a  portion  of  said  report,  which  is  given,  as  show- 
ing some  of  the  interest  manifested  in  this  peculiar  and  luxurious  de- 
pendence of  our  county,  and  which  showed  no  more  in  the  rank  of  its 
importance,  than  was  exhibited  on  agricultural  subjects  generally. 

The  plowing  match  excited,  and  justly  too,  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  minds  of  both^plowmen  and  by-standers.    Five  competitors  entered 
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upon  a  handsome  flat  of  sward  land  to  exhibit  their  skill,  both  in  hold-^ 
ingthe  plow  and  managing  their  teams  in  this  important  branch  of  farming 
business.  At  the  preceding  Fair  only  three  competed  for  the  premi- 
ums, who  made  rather  indifferent  work,  compared  with  much  I  had  be« 
fere  seen ;  and  when  I  saw  the  completion  of  their  respectiye  lands  hj 
the  five  at  our  last  Fair,  in  as  good  time,  and  in  a  style  I  had  neTer 
seen  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country,  eliciting  admiration  from 
all  present,  I  remarked  my  yatisfaction,  and  listened  to  the  most  enthu- 
siastic praise  from  all  around  me.  Had  I  been  the  judge  to  award  the 
premiums,  I  should  have  awarded  first  premiums  to  each  one.  Thr 
eye  could  scarcely  detect  the  least  deviation  from  a  straight  line  of  the 
beautiful  turned  furrows.  The  whole  presented,  in  a  mechanical  point 
of  view,  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill.  Crood 
plowing  must  ever  form  an  important  item  in  our  Agriculture, 
and  especially  where  farmers  plow  in  the  spring  for  their  crops,  as 
many  do  with  us.  I  much  prefer  fall  plowing  for  this  section  of  country, 
and  that  the  land  should  be  laid  in  beds,  so  as  to  dry  at  an  early  period 
in  spring  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  My  experience  has  conrinced 
me  that  an  addition  of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  product  may 
be  realized  by  appljring  the  roller*  which  prevents  the  frost  from  heav- 
ing out  the  roots  of  grass  or  grain,  and  secures  a  tight,  even  bottom  to 
work  upon.  I  have  made  numerous  experiments,  demonstrating  to  me- 
these  facts  in  the  same  field,  by  rolling  one  land,  leaving  one,  &c,  and 
I  believe  them  applicable  to  all  lands  subject  to  heave  by  frost 

A  resolution  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  about  dispens-^ 
ing  with  an  address  at  the  next  Fair  and  substituting  in  its  place  the 
reports  of  special  committees  on  the  various  interests  of  Agriculture, 
proving  by  a  fair  trial  which  course  would  confer  most  substantial  bene- 
fits upon  our  Agricultural  interests.  Our  society  had  on  hand  in  De- 
cember, 184S,  $148.75,  and  received  from  the  State  S87.00;  for  mem- 
berships, 87.00.  The  whole  amount  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  late 
Fair  was  8155.75,  of  which  149.25  has  been  paid,  and  29.78  for  con- 
tingent expenses,  leaving  the  balance  on  hand,  S143.76.  Thirty  volumes 
of  Transactions  and  premium  dictionaries  were  awarded,  of  which  26 
have  been  paid. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  E.  P.  Beck, 
of  Sheldon,  President ;  E.  Z.  Stone,  of  Warsaw,  Recording  Secretary; 
Wm.  M.  Crozier,  of  Warsaw,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  J.  H.  Darling,, 
of  Warsaw,  Treasurer. 

EBENEZEB  P.  BECK,  PresidefU. 

Shddon,Fa.8tk,lQS0. 
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YATES- 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Yates  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held 
in  the  village  of  Penn  Yan,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  Ootober.  This 
exhibition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  mechanical  work,  was  not  as  good 
as  usual.  The  drought  of  the  summer  affected  tHe  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  the  county  very  much.  The  samples  offered  were  very  good.  The 
quality  of  the  mechanical  work  was  unusually  good,  but  the  weather  on 
the  second  day  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  exhibition  of  carriages  and 
implements  which  could  not  be  housed,  and  of  which  we  would  have 
otherwise  had  a  good  show.  The  matched  horses,  mares,  and  colts,  in 
quality  and  number,  exceeded  those  of  previous  Fairs ;  and  the  work* 
ing  cattle  were  very  fine,  but  few  in  number.  There  were  a  few  geod 
blooded  Saxony  and  Merino  sheep,  but  judging  by  our  exhibitions,  there 
are  but  a  few  flocks  in  the  county.  Swine  of  an  excellent  quality  are 
as  rare  as  ever.  We  need  to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  improvement 
of  our  swine  and  cattle.  We  ought  to  have  in  view,  in  the  improvement 
of  the  latter,  the  stall  and  the  dairy,  or,  ere  we  are  aware,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  feeding  and  dairy  farmers,  without  a  good  breed  of  cattle  to 
operate  with.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  the  Durham  blood  in  the 
cattle  of  the  county.  I  send  you  herewith  the  list  of  premiums  awarded. 
We  had  no  annual  address,  nor  other  attractions,  yet,  much  to  our  grati* 
fication,  the  list  of  memberships  was  much  larger  than  usual;  the  spirit 
manifested  was  also  much  to  be  commended :  a  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Agriculture,  independently  of  any  selfish  end  or  motive. 

Out  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  January.  We  had  but 
one  crop  presented,  whether  owing  to  the  drought,  or  the  inattention  of 
members,  is  not  known.  The  corn  crop  was  undoubtedly  poor  through 
the  county,  yet  there  were  some  good  yields,  at  least  from  110  to  150 
bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  Where  there  was  thorough  cultivation  and 
mbsciling^  there  were  the  usual  crops.  Mr.  Adam  Clark,  our  Presi* 
dent,  presented  a  report  of  a  wheat  crop  raised  by  him,  from  five  acres, 
yielding  43^  bushels  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  32  cents  per  bushel,  delivered 
at  the  mill ;  which  I  transmit  to  you.  He  also  presented  a  report  of  an 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  yield  of  wheat,  to. 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre.* 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year,  are :  Charles  M.  Stark, 
President;  Charles  P.  Lee,  Secretary;  F.  A.  Stebbins, Treasurer. 

ASTEMAS  BIGELOW,  Stcntary. 

•TMsaiaepp.tl4|S16. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  DISCUSSIONS. 


The  first  meeting  in  Albany  the  present  winter  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  subjects,  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  New-Tork  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  7.  Lieut.  Governor 
Pattbrson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  S.  Howarp  appointed  secretary. 

Kr.  Johnson,  Scc'y  State  Ag.  Society,  stated  that  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was  Agricultural  Education  j  and  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was 
a  matter  which  was  now  attracting  great  attention  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  respect  to  the  prominence  of  its  position  before  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  people  of  New-York,  he  thought  great  credit  was  due 
to  Gov.  Fish,  he  having  been  the  first,  since  the  great  Clinton,  who 
had  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair,  that  had  evinced  a  particular  in- 
terest in  recommending  appropriations  for  agricultural  afiairs.  He  al- 
luded to  the  messages  of  Gov.  P.,  and  read  an  extract  from  that  of 
1849,  in  which  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  and  exper- 
imental farm  is  recommended.  In  reference  to  such  an  institution,  Mr. 
J.  said,  the  first  question  was — do  farmers  need  a  better  system  of  edu- 
cation than  they  have  had  ?  Every  candid  man  would  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  We  are  far  behind  some  portions  of  Eu- 
rope in  skilful  cultivation  ;  and  why  ?  Foreign  laborers  are  not  supe- 
rior to  ours,  but  their  labors  are  directed  by  men  who  generally  bring 
more  mind  to  the  task — who  more  thoroughly  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  their  business.  We  want  an  institution  where  all  these  princi- 
ples shall  be  taught,  and  where  their  practical  operation  shall  be  dem- 
onstrated. But  it  might  be  asked,  cannot  we  learn  without  this  school 
or  farm  ?  To  this  he  would  say — the  great  object  is  to  develope  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  and  disseminate  it  among  the 
people.  An  institution  like  this  would  become  the  Normal  School  of 
agriiiulture,  and  from  it  would  go  forth  men,  properly  grounded  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  husbandry,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  through 
aU  parts  of  the  State.  The  agricultural  interest  requires  an  institution 
that  will  secure  an  education  for  the  farmer  equal  to  that  which  is  con- 
ferred by  our  present  coHeges  and  other  schools  on  those  who  are 
engaged  in  apy  profession.    Mr*  !•  urgtd  Ibft*  the  farmers  required 
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somelhiog  as  a  remuneration  for  what  they  had  contributed  for  other 
interests.  The  State  has  expended  millions  for  objects  that  have  not 
benefited  directly  the  farmer.  It  had  laid  out  nearly  half  a  million  in 
thft  departmest  of  natural  history.  Now  of  all  this  the  farmers  have 
not  complained ;  bat  may  they  not  with  propriety  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion directly  for  agricultural  education  suited  to  their  wants  ? 

Mr.  J.  alluded  to  the  system  of  county  surveys  commenced  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  which  he  was  convinced  would  be  benefi* 
eial  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  State.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  J.  remarked  that  he  thought  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  action 
op  this  subject.  Practical  utility  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  people 
are  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  are  looking  to  the  present  Legisla- 
ture to  second  their  views  in  some  effectual  measure*  Mot  only  is  this 
the  case  with  our  own  citizens,  but  the  eyes  of  others  were  turned  to- 
wards us.  In  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Illinois,  and  other  States,  and  even  in  Canada,  the  subject  is  attracting 
attention,  and  the  Empire  State  is  looked  to  and  expected  to  take  the 
lead  in  this,  as  she  had  done,  and  he  trusted  would  continue  to  do,  in 
other  great  and  important  enterprises. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Randall,  of  Albany,  said  his  attention  had  been  more  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  education  in  connection 
with  common  schools.  He  thought  the  science  of  agriculture  should 
take  its  place  with  other  sciences  in  (hose  schools ;  and  books  contain- 
mg  the  elementary  principles  should  be  introduced  and  studied  here. . 
It  is  true  that  this  would  not  accomplish  all  that  is  required ;  higher 
institutions  are  necessary ;  but  the  youth  should  first  be  prepared  for 
such  institutions  in  the  common  schools.  He  admitted  that  the  stan« 
dard  of  agricultural  education  was  too  low,  and  the  question  is — how 
can  it  be  best  raised  ?  Though  he  (Mr.  R.)  was  in  favor  of  such  an 
institution  as  had  been  alluded  to,  he  would  first  introduce  the  study  of 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  &c.,  into  all  the  schools  in  the  country. 
He  alluded  to  the  agricultural  catechism  of  Prof.  Johnston,  the  study 
of  which  would  be  highly  useful  to  beginners. 

Mr.  R.  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education  to  the  farmer. 
These  advantages  were  numerous,  and  even  beyond  estimation.  Enow- 
ledge  is  not  only  subservient  to  the  farmer,  by  enabling  him  to  direct 
all  his  operations  with  greater  success  in  a  pecuniary  view,  but  it  ren- 
ders all  his  labors  agreeable  and  pleasant,  by  making  plain  to  his  mind 
the  former  mysteries  of  nature,  and  enabling  him  to  contemplate  the 
harmonious  relation  and  order  of  all  things. 

Mr.  CuBTis^  of  Onondaga,  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
tenehing  the  rudiments  of  the  ni^taial  scitncea  in  the  common  achopls.. 
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He  had  witnessed  a  successful  example  of  this  kind  in  his  own  neigbor^ 
hood.  A  female  who  taught  the  summer  school  in  his  district,  encour- 
aged the  children  to  bring  in  pebbles  and  specimens  of  rocks.  The 
teacher,  who  had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  Geology  and  Mint- 
ralogy,  had  these  specimens  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  pupils  their  geological  relations,  and  their  nature  and 
properties*  The  pupils  became  delighted,  and  spent  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  time  in  collecting  specimens,  and  had  acquired  such  a  taste  for 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  that  they  would  pursue  the  study  of  those 
sciences  with  energy  and  interest. 

Mr.  C.  expressed  himself  as  being  favorably  disposed  towards  all 
measures  that  will  promote  the  agricultural  interest.  As  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm,  it  would 
doubtless  be  beneficial,  if  founded  on  a  proper  plan,  and  rightly  man- 
aged. He  was  not  prepared  to  speak  particularly  in  reference  to  th% 
plan  which  had  been  reported  by  the  commissioners. 

Judge  MiLLBR,  of  Rochester,  said,  though  he  was  not  himself  a 
farmer,  he  hoped  his  son  would  be  a  farmer.  He  mentioned  this  as 
showing  the  regard  he  had  for  the  agricultural  interest.  It  is  evident 
that  the  people  of  this  State  have  a  deep  interest  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion. Nine-tenths  of  our  population  are  farmers,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  so.  An  important  advantage  resulting  from  the  better 
education  of  this  class,  would  be  the  prevention  of  our^  most  enterpri- 
sing young  men  being  enticed  away  from  agriculture,  to  seek  business 
in  the  cities.  A  proper  system  of  education  would  render  agriculture 
popular,  and  men  would  not  seek  other  avenues  as  the  best  means  of 
attaining  honor  or  wealth.  In  reference  to  the  first  steps  of  education, 
he  would  begin,  as  had  been  suggested,  with  the  children  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Further  than  this  he  was  not  at  present  prepared  to 
make  any  particular  suggestions;  he  hoped,  however,  that  we  might 
have  an  institution  for  agriculture,  which  should  correspond  to  the  high- 
er institutions  for  other  professions — an  institution  that  shall  be  credi- 
table to  the  State  of  New-Tork 

Judge  M.  illustrated  the  necessity  of  practical  knowledge  in  regard 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  by  referring  to  his  own  experience  in 
the  use  of  guano.  When  that  substance  was  first  introduced,  he  had 
heard  much  of  its  value  as  a  manure,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain 
some,  he  applied  it  to  his  pet  plants ;  but  not  knowing  how  to  use  it, 
he  killed  most  of  his  plants.  In  the  application  of  facts,  we  must  have 
tiM  benefit  of  practice  and  observation. 

There  was  another  way  in  which  Judge  M.  hoped  we  should  derive 
great  benefit  Arom  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  agricuhorf  •    Bj 
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better  cultiyation,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  much  larger  crops,  and 
hence  a  less  extent  of  land  will  answer  for  the  same  population.  This  will 
justify  a  subdivision  of  lands  into  small  farms,  and  we  shall  thus  be  ena« 
bled  to  retain  a  highly  useful  and  large  class  of  citizens,  all  of  whom 
will  be  interested  in  the  land,  and  consequently  in  the  inftitutions  and 
welfare  of  the  State. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brewer,  of  Tompkins,  was  confident  that  the  study  of 
books  on  agriculture  might  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools 
with  advantage.  During  the  first  visits  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  county  where  he  resided,  a  class  was  formed  for  studying  a 
manual  on  agriculture.  (Taylor's.)  The  class  made  good  progress, 
and  the  study  was  evidently  useful  But  we  needed  a  higher  institu- 
tion, and  it  had  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  him,  that  we  had  not  one 
in  the  State.  He  had  seen  something  of  the  great  advantages,  which 
such  an  institution  may  confer.  He  had  a  son  at  the  school  of  Agri* 
culture  connected  with  Tale  College,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Nortov. 
He  had  been  there  a  year  and  a  half,  spending  his  vacations  at  home, 
on  the  farm,  applying  to  practice,  as  much  as  possible,  the  knowledge 
he  had  acquired ;  and  enough  had  already  been  demonstrated  in  this  way, 
to  settle  in  his  mind,  the  question  as  to  the  utility  of  such  an  educa- 
tion. In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  B.  alluded  to  the  necessity  of 
more  correct  statistical  information  in  regard  to  agricultural  products 
than  we  had  yet  obtained.  He  was  certain  that  the  last  census  was 
very  imperfect — the  number  of  acres  in  the  different  crops,  and  their 
yield  having  been,  in  many  cases,  only  guessed  at 

Hon.  S.  M.  Burroughs,  of  Orleans,  was  not  prepared  to  speak  in  de« 
tail  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  would  remark, 
that  there  were  many  points  of  view  in  which  such  an  institution  as  is 
contemplated  would  be  useful.  The  establishment  of  a  good  veterina] 
ry  school,  in  connexion  with  such  an  institution,  would,  in  a  few  years, 
save  a  greater  amount,  in  the  lives  of  animals,  than  the  whole  institu- 
tion would  cost ;  and  yet  this  was  only  one  of  many  branches  of  use- 
ful knowledge  that  would  there  be  taught.  He  was  for  using  all  means 
that  would  promote  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  farmers. 
Agricultural  papers  were  important  means  of  this  kind.  To  them  was 
owing  much  of  the  interest  now  manifested  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  he  rejoiced  that  their  circulation  was  increasing.  The 
Transactions  of  the  State  Society,  embodied,  every  year,  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  informatian  for  the  farmer.  Fanners  also  might  derive 
much  benefit  from  conversation  with  each  other,  and  in  this  view. 
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meetipgs  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  their  interest,  were 
productive  of  good.  He  hoped  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
would  attend  these  meetings.  The  subject  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  School  and  Experimental  Farm  would  soon  come  before 
them,  and  a  preliminary  discussion  here,  would  enable  them  to  act  on 
it  more  understandingl3%  He  hoped  to  hear  the  views  of  all  in  refer- 
ence to  the  general  subject,  and  also  in  reference  to  a  plan  and  its  details. 


Pe&riMiry  28. 

AGRICULTUEAL   EDT7CATI0N. — CoTttimud. 

Hon.  William  Buel,  of  Rochester,  in  the  Chair. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Martin,  from  Cattaraugus  county,  said  he  was  in  favor  of 
any  means  which  would  promote  knowledge  among  farmers.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  this  class  were  generally  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  which  prevented  their  giving  due  attention  to  the  sciences 
connected  with  Agriculture,  and  too  frequently  led  them  to  stamp  every 
innovation  on  their  established  usages  with  the  epithet  of  '*  book-farm- 
ing." He  thought  the  present  course  of  education  at  our  higher  insti- 
tutions, tended  to  divide  the  community  too  much  into  classes.  In  the 
adoption  of  any  new  system,  he  was  anxious  that  these  distinctions 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  done  away.  Fanners  should  be  educa- 
ted as  gentlemen;  that  is,  so  educated  that  they  may  be  not  only^  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession, 
but  fitted  to  occupy  any  station  under  the  government  of  the  State  or 
nation.  As  to  the  project  of  an  Agricultural  College,  he  had  not  as  yet 
fully  considered  it,  though  he  was  well  convinced  of  the  general  utility 
of  such  an  institution,  and  without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  details, 
he  heartily  wished  the  enterprise  God-speed. 

Judge  Miller,  of  Rochester,  said  it  was  somewhat  singular  that  Ag- 
riculture, which  was  in  fact  the  *'  nursing  mother  of  us  all,"  should  be 
the  last  interest  to  receive  the  protection  of  government.  But  he 
thought  the  people  were  now  determined  that  something  should  be 
done.  The  first  question  is,  what  is  wanted  ?  Let  practical  farmers 
answer.  All  appear  to  be  desirous  of  adopting  some  means  for  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  not  the 
mere  poetry  of  Agriculture  that  would  satisfy  the  farmers ;  they  wanted 
the  profits  in  the  shape  of  money.  He  trusted  that  this  would  be  the 
primary  object  in  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
perimental Farm ;  and  he  thought  the  institution  might  be  advocated 
on  that  ground.  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  mighl,  by 
the  application  of  acience,  add  to  the  annual  yield  of  oar  grain  cropSv 
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one  bushel  to  the  acre;  and  if  only  this  were  done,  the  increase  of 
wealth  would  be  very  great,  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  proposed  outlay. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Randall  said  the  subject  under  consideration  was  an  im- 
portant one  to  the  practical  farmer.  He  ventured  to  speak  of  its  impor- 
tance in  this  light,  from  having  himself  been  practically  engaged  in 
farming  for  the  last  three  years.  He  was  convinced  that  farmers  re- 
quired a  higher  grade  of  education  for  their  own  interest.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  safer  to  avail  ourselves  of 
means  already  existing  than  to  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  trying 
new  schemes.  We  have  in  the  State  15,000  school  districts.  If  the 
knowledge  to  be  disseminated  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
attend  the  common  schools,  its  spread  must  be  vastly  more  rapid  and 
more  effective,  than  if  efforts  were  only  directed  to  a  single  institution. 
In  fact  he  could  see  no  particular  advantage  of  such  an  institutioui 
unless  teachers  were  there  to  be  educated  for  the  common  schools.  But 
the  study  of  Agriculture  had  already  been  introduced  into  the  Normal 
School.  In  a  few  years  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  demand  for  higher 
institutions.  The  farming  community  were  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  value  of  education,  and  the  cause  would 
continue  to  gain  strength. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence,  from  Yates  county,  admitted  the  necessity  of 
having  the  teachers  of  common  schools  qualified  to  instruct  in  the 
principles  of  Agriculture.  But  he  would  inquire  how  the  15,000  teach- 
ers, so  qualified,  could  be  obtained  ?  These  we  need  and  must  have. 
For  years,  individuals  among  us  have  wished  to  obtain  such  an  educa- 
tion as  the  institution  now  under  consideration  will  be  calculated  to 
furnish ;  but  as  that  education  could  not  be  had  in  this  country,  our  citi- 
zens were  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  to  obtain  it.  The  farmers  of  the 
State  want  an  institution  where  they  can  send  their  sons  to  acquire  a 
better  and  more  useful  kind  of  education  than  is  furnished  by  any  exis- 
ting institution  among  us.  He  was  satisfied  that  such  an  institution 
was  called  for,  and  that  the  connection  of  new  professorships  with  exis- 
ting colleges  or  schools,  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  We  want  a 
complete,  a  model  institution,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
Legislature  to  establish  one. 

Hon  Mr.  Enos,  of  Madison  county,  was  in  favor  of  one  institution ;  it 

would  be  safer  to  start  with  one ;  if  more  were  needed,  it  would  be 

easy  to  make  them.     He  would,  in  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pur- 

■  sued,  have  science  and  practice  go  together,  so  that  the  pupils  shall 

know  how  to  use  the  knowledge  they  acquire.    He  would  have  the 
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system  thorough;  he  was  not  in  faTor  of  any  half-ioay  education. 
Quacks  in  Agriculture  were  as  useless,  if  not  as  dangerous,  as  quacks 
in  medicine.  He  hoped  particular  attention  would  be  given  to  the 
management  of  farm  operations  in  a  systematic  manner.  Our  farmers 
are  generally  greatly  deficient  in  this  respect.  He  presumed  that  not 
one  in  five  hundred  can  tell  what  it  costs  them  to  raise  a  bushel  of  com ; 
they  generally  guess  at  it.  They  should  keep  strict  accounts,  which 
would  be  of  as  much  advantage  to  them  as  ihey  are  to  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer.  He  believed  the  contemplated  college  and  farm  would 
be  highly  useful,  not  only  useful  to  the  young  who  should  go  there  as 
pupils,  but  to  farmers  themselves,  who  would  derive  many  useful  ideas 
from  the  institution.  We  may  be  always  learning  ;  and  for  himself, 
though  he  had  always  been  a  farmer,  he  had  learned  more  within  the 
last  ten  years,  that  was  of  practical  value  to  him  in  conducting  his  busi- 
ness, than  all  he  knew  before. 

Judge  OsBORif ,  of  Watervliet,  said  he  had  modified  his  views,  some- 
what, since  this  subject  W8^  discussed  here  a  year  ago,  and  was  now 
satisfied  that  an  institution  to  teach  the  sciences  connected  with  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts,  would  be  useful.  He  would  take  the  sjrstem  pursued 
at  West  Point,  in  some  respects,  as  his  model — an  institution  which 
turns  out  more  useful  men  than  any  other  in  the  country.  To  be  sure, 
a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  by  the  pupils  at  West  Point  in  learning 
how  they  could  slay  their  fellow-men,  and  how  they  could  avoid  being 
slain ;  but  other  things  were  learned,  and  those  who  graduated  there 
make  good  engineers,  presidents  of  colleges,  and  statesmen.  He  would 
make  the  practice  of  agriculture,  at  the  institution  contemplated,  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  interest 
students  in  the  manual  operations  of  farming,  but  they  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  science,  and  this  science  they  would  apply  for  themselves. 
They  should  be  taught  various  sciences,  not  overlooking  meteorology,  in 
which  farmers  generally  were  not  well  informed.  They  often  look  into 
the  almanac  to  see  what  are  the  phases  and  position  of  the  moon,  in 
order  to  make  up  their  minds  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be,  or  when 
to  kill  their  pigs,  to  have  the  pork  good.  Farmers  labor  under  many 
disadvantges  in  these  respects,  which  a  proper  education  would  do 
away.  As  to  the  proposed  college,  he  would  have  something  worthy 
of  the  State.  The  expenditure  should  be  liberal.  He  would  go  beyond 
the  amount  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners — would 
even  double  the  amount.  As  to  buildings,  he  would  have  them  tasteful 
and  permanent.    We  should  have  large  views,  and  if  we  lay  the  founda- 
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tion  properly,  and  manage  judiciously,  the  institution  will  attract  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cowles,  from  Onondaga  county,  said  he  was  a  practical 
farmer,  and  he  thought  he  could  see  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough 
education — mental,  moral  and  phjrsical.  Farmers  need  an  education 
which  shall  liberalize  the  mind.  They  are  too  prone  to  regard  with 
distrust  all  innoyation.  A  proper  degree  of  prudence  and  caution  is 
eommendable,  but  let  us  be  guided  by  reason.  He  illustrated  the  force 
of  prejudice  as  a  barrier  to  improvement  by  citing  the  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  cast  iron  plow,  of  which  many  present  had  a  dis- 
tinct recollection.  The  unreasonableness  of  that  opposition  is  now  ap- 
parent ;  but  still  the  same  obstinate  prejudice  is  maoifested  in  regard 
to  other  improvements.  But  he  was  happy  to  believe  that  a  good  num- 
ber of  farmers  were  in  favor  of  some  action  by  the  Legislature  in  ref- 
erence to  education,  and  he  hoped  something  would  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Brockport,  concurred  with  the  ideas  which  had 
been  expressed  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  an  Agricul- 
tural College.  He  hoped  practice  and  science  would  go  together,  in 
the  system  of  education  which  should  be  adopted.  It  might  be  proper 
to  test  the  effect  of  manual  labor  fn  connexion  with  study.  The  insti- 
tution at  West  Point  had  been  alluded  to.  Was  not  the  success  of  the 
student  there,  owing  to  their  manual  exercise  1  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  so,  manual  labor  may  be  connected  with  other  institutions.  He 
thought  public  opinion  was  ripe  for  this  institution,  and  he  was  pleased 
with  the  measures  taken  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Bloss,  of  Rochester,  was  not  a  farmer,  for  he  had  no  land ; 
but,  like  Diedrick  Knickerbocker,  he  had  become  a  great  admirer  of 
the  land  that  belonged  to  others.  He  had  no  doubt  that  education,  by 
improving  the  occupier  of  the  land,  would  improve  the  land.  A  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  present  age  is,  that  knowledge  is  becoming 
more  generally  diffused.  Formerly  it  was  locked  up,  and  accessible 
only  to  a  favored  few.  This  cannot  be  so  any  longer.  The  people  claim 
that  all  have  a  right  to  be  educated.  There  are  various  wap  of 
obtaining  knowledge.  An  important  one  is  reading.  This  iS| 
perhaps,  of  more  advantage  than  any  other.  As  to  the  two  modes 
which  had  been  suggested  of  teaching  the  principles  of  Agricul- 
ture— the  establishment  of  a  new  institution,  or  the  connexion  of  new 
professorships  with  our  present  colleges — both  might  do  good.  The 
question  is,  which  is  best  ?  He  thought  an  objection  to  the  ironnexion 
of  professorships  with  existing  colleges  would  be,  that  Agriculture 
would  not  have  a  sufficiently  prominent  position,  and  the  sjrstem  of  in 
•truction  would  be  likely  to  be  less  perfect,  than  at  an  institution  where 
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it  was  the  primary  object.  He  rejoiced  at  all  the  means  which  were 
being  used  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture ;  he  would  not  relia- 
quish  any  of  them.  He  would  ask  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  and  if 
all  that  was  asked  was  not  granted,  he  would  take  what  he  could  get. 
He  would  be  glad  to  see  such  an  institution  as  had  been  spoken  of. 
Jealousies  might  arise  as  to  its  location,  but  wherever  planted  it  would 
do  good. 

Mr.  McAdam,  of  New-Tork,  said  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
farmer,  as  he  belonged  to  the  legal  profession.  He  did  not  agree  to  the 
position  which  had  been  taken,  that  a  special  institution  was  wanted  for 
the  agricultural  interest.  The  colleges  abready  existing  teach  the  sci- 
ences which  hare  been  named.  Can  they  be  taught  better  in  an  Agri- 
cultural College  ?  If  the  farmers  have  a  college  for  themselves,  it  will 
excite  the  opposition  of  the  mechanics.  He  did  not  think  it  was  trne, 
that  Agriculture  had  not  been  benefited  by  our  present  colleges.  He 
had  traveled  much  among  farmers,  and  found  that  almost  every  family 
had  sent  a  son  to  some  literary  institution,  to  receive  an  education. 
Could  it  be  said  that  this  was  no  benefit  to  farmers?  He  admitted  the 
importance  of  Agriculture.  There  was  no  class  which  deserved  to 
stand  so  high  as  the  farmers,  because  they  produced  the  sustenance  of 
all ;  but  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  education,  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  should  be  consulted. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  sorry  to  see  any  evidence  of  jealousy.  Farmers 
only  asked  what  other  professions  had — an  institution  adapted  to  their 
wants.    He  hoped  it  would  be  granted. 

Judge  Miller  said  he  was  mortified  at  one  suggestion  which  had 
been  made,  in  relation  to  the  st}'le  and  expense  of  the  buildings  for  the 
proposed  institution.  The  idea  that  we  should  imitate  the  expensive 
State  buildings— one  of  which  cost  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  We  want  none  such,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  is  opposed  to  such  useless  extravagance.  No,  let 
us  keep  near  the  ground,  and  then  if  we  fall  we  shall  not  be  much  hurt. 
But,  if  we  act  with  proper  judgment,  we  shall  not  fall. 

Mr.  Brewer  cited  the  success  of  the  departments  of  Yale  and  Har- 
vard Colleges,  where  agricultural  science  is  taught,  as  evidence  of 
the  expediency  of  establishing  an  Agricultural  College  in  this  State.  He 
thought  our  own  citizens  ought  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  going 
out  of  the  State  for  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  MiLNER,  of  Rochester,  was  much  pleased  with  most  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  had  been  made.  He  liked  the  proposition  for  an  Agri- 
cultural College.  Such  an  institution  was  much  needed,  and  he  thought 
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the  people  were  ready  for  something  of  I  he  kind.  He  hoped  this  Le* 
gislature  would  not  rise  without  passing  a  bill  for  this  object. 

The  chairman,  Judge  Buel,  remarked  that  he  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  every  farmer  who  had  spoken,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  propos* 
ed  college.  Such  he  believed  was  the  feeling  of  every  intelligent  far* 
mer  in  the  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  following  resolutions,  substantially 
those  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Onondaga  county,  were 
read  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  were  unanimously  adopted,  Mr.  Bandall 
seconding  them : 

Risolvedf  That  this  meeting  cordially  approve  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  believing,  that  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  not  only  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  agriculture  generally  and  to  the  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  State,  but  also  that  its  benefits  would 
extend  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all  classes  in  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  advisable  to  affbrd  to  the 
pupils  in  such  institution  the  facilities  for  gaining  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  engineering,  architecture,  survey- 
ing, &c.,  in  common  with  the  studies  proposed,  by  providing  suitable 
apparatus,  teachers,  &c. 

We  give  the  following  very  appropriate  suggestions  from  Myron 
Adams,  a  farmer,  of  East  Broomfield :  •*  It  may  be  expected  that  far- 
mers will  express  themselves  on  the  subject,  and  upon  them  should  de- 
volve the  perfecting  the  details  of  a  plan  by  which  the  mass  of  farmers 
may  be  benefited  by  the  endowment  of  such  an  institution.  Let  the 
common  farmer,  the  man  who  owns  from  100  to  150  acres,  feel  that 
this  is  for  the  education  of  his  sons,  that  he  may  be  disposed  to  finish 
their  education,  which  has  been  going  on  in  its  primary  branches  under 
his  own  eye,  by  sending  them  to  this  institution,  and  let  their  sons  feel 
that  to  go  through  a  course  of  studies  at  this  institution  will  be  a  better 
portion  with  which  to  commence  the  great  struggle  of  life,  than  a  por- 
tion of  the  home  farm,  or  S200  or  $300  in  cash.  Agricultural  societies 
and  agricultural  newspapers  have  done  much  to  arouse  the  mind  to 
thought  ai^d  reflection,  and  great  advances  have  been  made  towards 
good  husbandry.  They  have  been  pioneers  in  preparing  the  way  for 
still  greater  improvements.  We  have  been  led  by  them  to  derive  more 
light  and  still  further  application  of  science  to  the  developing  of  our 
resources.  But  my  particular  object  in  writing  is  to  hold  up  the  idea 
prominently  that  this  institution  should  be  mainly  for  the  education  of 
the  humble  farmer,  for  the  sons  of  him  who  feels  unable  to  defray  the 
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expense  of  an  ordinary  collegiate  course.  It  should  counteract  the  pre- 
vailing notion  that  if  a  young  man  would  rise  to  office  and  honorable 
stations  among  men,  he  must  become  a  lawyer  or  a  merchant — it  should 
attract  them  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  as  the  most  certain  way  of 
securing  a  competency,  and  of  elevating  them  above  the  fluctuations  of 
commercial  life.  The  sons  of  the  wealthy  should  of  course  have  the 
benefits  of  the  institution,  but  they  may  not  always  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  spending  of  a  portion  of  each  day  in  manual  labor — with- 
out which  no  one  can  become  expert  in  the  use  of  all  agricultural  im- 
plements and  an  adept  in  all  the  duties  of  the  farm.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  many  young  men  look  upon  the  life  of  a  farmer  is  very  apt 
to  ooze  cut  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers^  when  swinging  the  scythe  or  cradle 
tinder  the  scorching  rays  of  a  noon  day's  sun.  If  stern  necessity  has 
not  in  their  boyhood  taught  them  to  stand  at  their  posts  both  in  sunshine 
and  shade,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  dispense  with  the  practical  part  of 
every  unpleasant  duty,  and  prefer  shade  to  sunshine  when  making  hay." 


Thursday  Evenings  March  7,  1850. 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haioht,  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  he  had  received  from  Mr.  James  Lennon, 
of  Rochester,  (through  Mr.  J.  H.  Watts,)  a  parcel  of  Isabella  grapes, 
to  be  distributed  among  gentlemen  present  at  this  meeting.  These 
grapes  were  represented  to  have  been  packed  about  the  15ih  of  Octo- 
ber last,  in  saw  dust  from  a  wood  turner's  shop,  They  were  gathered 
and  packed  in  barrels  on  the  same  day,  and  were  then  placed  in  a  cool 
room,  where  they  would  not  freeze.  They  kept  well  and  are  now  sel- 
ling at  Rochester  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  They  were 
pronounced  of  fine  quality  by  all  who  tasted  them. 

Prof.  Hall  gave  a  history  of  a  seedling  apple  called  the  "  Slinger' 
land  PippiHt^*  specimens  of  which  were  presented  by  him  for  examin- 
ation. This  apple  was  produced  from  the  seed  of  the  Newtown  Pip- 
pin. The  original  trees  are  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Mr.  Slingerland, 
of  New  Scotland,  Albany  county.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  seeds, 
which  had  been  saved  from  a  barrel  of  Newtown  Pippins,  were  plant- 
ed. They  produced  many  trees,  three  of  which  bore  fruit  of  the  same 
kind.  The  fruit  produced  by  most  of  the  other  trees  was  nearly  worth- 
less. These  apples  resemble,  in  their  exterior  appearance,  the  parent 
variety  ;  but  the  flesh  is  more  tender,  juicy,  and  of  more  sprightly  fla- 
vor.    The  trees  are  said  to  bear  much  better  than  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
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«nd  to  bear  regularly  e^ery  year.  The  seedling  comes  into  eating  in 
November,  and  keeps  till  April.  It  was  unanimoasly  pronounced  an 
apple  of  the  first  quality  for  the  season. 

Prof.  Emmons,  being  questioned  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  the 
"  running  out  of  varieties,**  said  he  knew  of  no  principle  of  vegetable 
physiology  which  supported  such  a  theory.  He  was  aware  that  it  had 
been  advocated  by  Knight  and  others,  but  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  scion  or  bud  might  not  be  propagated  indefinitely.  Individual  trees 
have  their  age,  undoubtedly,  though  their  period  of  life  varies  with 
circumstances  attending  their  location — as  the  adaptation  of  th^  soil, 
climate,  &cc. 

Judge  Miller,  of  the  Senate,  had  understood  that  old  varieties  of 
grapes  produced  less  seeds  than  new  ones ;  that  the  seeds  diminish  as 
the  varieties  increase  in  age.  He  practices  letting  grape  vines  grow 
from  seed.  He  had  raised  many  in  this  way,  some  of  which  had  borne 
fruit,  and  he  should  continue  the  practice,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
valuable  native  varieties.  The  Grey  Tokay  and  Miller's  Burgundy 
grow  well  in  his  garden  at  Rochester,  and  the  latter  will  survive  the 
winter  without  covering,  but  the  frost  injures  the  buds  so  that  it  does 
not  produce  half  so  much  fruit  as  when  it  is  slightly  covered.  He  raises 
peaches,  also,  from  seed ;  has  a  seedling  Melocoton,  which  he  prizes 
highly.  He  was  in  favor  of  giving  grapes  a  strong  root,  as  this  in- 
creases their  productiveness.  The  roots  can  be  made  as  long  as  may 
be  desired,  by  simply  burying  the  vine  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  it  will  strike  root  at  every  joint. 

He  had  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain  how  grapes  would  do 
without  pruning.  A  vine  of  the  Lenoir  variety,  and  which  had  a  very 
strong  root,  and  vigorous  habit,  was  allowed  to  run  over  the  top  of  a 
peach  tree,  and  it  produced  so  much  fruit,  that  it  broke  the  tree  down. 
He  had  great  hopes  that  hardy  grape  vines  which  grow  on  trees  would 
do  well  without  pruning.  He  thought  the  best  mode  of  preserving 
grapes  was  to  pack  them  in  cork  dust.  If  the  dust  is  not  perfectly  dry, 
it  should  be  kiln-dried,  and  the  grapes  should  be  dry  when  packed ;  if 
any  burst  their  skins,  they  should  be  thrown  away.  He  has  had  grapes 
keep  all  winter  by  spreading  them  on  a  garret  floor,  and  covering  them 
with  "  comforters.**  Cotton  batting  would  probably  do  as  well,  but  it 
is  not  as  convenient  to  handle. 

Judge  M.  related  his  experience  in  the  use  of  salt  around  plum  trees. 
His  object  was  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  by  the  curculio. 
It  had  not  much  effect  in  this  respect,  but  he  had  a  great  crop  of  plums, 
though  this  fruit  generally  failed  that  season.  He  thought  the  salt  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  unusual  product. 
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Mr.  CmiTis  related  his  experience  in  grafting  grape  vines,  in  which 
he  had  been  very  successful.  He  grafts  the  Isabella  on  roots  of  the 
wild  varieties.  It  is  done  in  the  common  mode  of  cleft  or  ''  split" 
grafting.  The  roots  are  set  in  the  ground  so  as  to  have  the  junction 
of  the  scion  with  the  root  fairly  below  the  surface.  They  grow  well, 
some  have  borne  the  same  season  they  were  grafted.  He  takes 
pieces  of  roots  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long. 

Mr.  Johnson  read  an  extract  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Poppe,  in  regard 
to  bis  vineyard  near  Syracuse.  Mr.  P.  attributes  mildew  to  dust  set- 
tling on  the  grape,  which  holds  moisture  from  dews  or  rain.  He  re* 
commends  that  hoeing  round  the  vines  in  dry  weather  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  it  rises  dust.    Ante,  p.  121. 

Mr.  J.  also  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Wayne  County 
Agricultural  Society,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  of  [dried 
fruit  exported  from  Lyons  and  Palmyra  last  year,  was  more  than  30,000 
bushels ;  that  from  Palmyra  alone,  there  is  annually  exported  about 
60,000  barrels  of  fine  apples ;  and  estimating  that  Lyons,  Newark  and 
Clyde  together,  send  off  as  much  more,  (which  it  is  thought  they  do,) 
the  aggregate  amount  of  green  and  dried  fruit  sent  from  the  county 
annually,  is  400,000  to  500,000  bushels.  This  one  example  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  great  importance  of  fruit  in  a  commercial  view. 

Mr.  Mabks,  of  Durham,  Greene  county,  did  not  think  dust  was  the 
cause  of  mildew  in  grapes.  He  has  a  grape  vine  which  stands  near  a 
very  dusty  road,  but  it  always  bears  well.  He  propagates  grapes  by 
layers ;  sometimes  get  them  to  bear  the  first  year ;  will  bear  two  or 
throe  years  sooner  than  by  cuttings.  He  cultivates  several  kinds  of 
grapes.  Had  tried  the  White  Sweet  Water,  but  it  mildewed  badly; 
the  Catawba  and  Isabella  do  not  mildew.  He  had  kept  Isabella 
grapes  in  kiln-dried  hemlock  saw-dust  till  April,  and  they  came 
out  well.  They  were  kept  in  a  cool  room  where  there  was  no 
frost.  The  past  year,  he  used  mahogany  saw-dust.  Pine  saw-dust 
does  not  answer;  the  grapes  will  taste  of  it.  Has  found  the 
Catawba  grape  keep  best  when  picked  just  before  it  is  dead  ripe.  Has 
had  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  bear  well  when  not  laid  down.  Usually 
trims  vines  from  December  to  February — leaves  three  buds  of  the  new 
growth ;  there  is  not  much  danger  of  trimming  too  much,  if  it  is  done 
before  the  leaves  come  out,  as  it  always  should  be ;  because,  if  done 
afterwards,  the  vines  are  injured  by  bleeding. 

Mr.  M.  said  that  Mr.  James  Powers,  of  Catskill,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  grape  culture  to  fiome  extent  for  nine  years.  He  raises  several 
hundred  bushels  annually.    The  Catawba  is  the  principal  variety.  The 
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vines  are  presenred  from  drought  by  spreading  coarse  grass  two  or, 
three  inches  thick,  over  the  ground  around  them. 

Mr.  M.  observed  that  his  place  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains.  The  climate  is  what  would  be  thought  severe  for  tender 
fruits ;  mercury  sometimes  sinks  to  16  ^  below  zero.  He  had  found 
no  difficulty  in  raising  apples  of  fine  quality.  The  Spitzenburgh  thrives 
very  well  in  his  grounds.  Twelve  years  since  he  commenced  the  cul* 
tivation  of  peaches.  Has  always  had  an  abundance  of  this  fruit,  except 
in  1848.  That  year  the  fruit-buds  were  destroyed  by  the  previous 
winter  or  fall.  He  attributes  his  success  in  the  production  of  peaches, 
to  his  somewhat  peculiar  management.  After  the  ground  is  firmly 
frozen  in  the  fall,  he  puts  litter  round  the  trees,  four  to  six  inches 
thick,  and  treads  it  down  hard.  This  prevents  the  buds  from  starting 
prematurely.  The  trees  are  not  so  much  afiected  by  sudden  changes 
of  weather  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  as  the  covering  keeps 
the  roots  enveloped  in  frost,  and  they  remain  so  till  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  no  frost  occurs  after  the  fruit  buds  start. 

In  obtaining  trees  for  a  northern  location,  Mr.  M.  thought  it  best  to 
take  such  as  were  raised  in  a  similar  climate.  In  his  own  experience, 
he  had  been  much  more  successful  with  trees  raised  near  his  own 
place,  than  with  those  brought  from  Long  Island. 


Tue$day  JSvantn^,  March  14. 

WHEAT   CULTUSE. 

S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
[;  Hon.  Mr.  Brewer,  of  Tompkins  county,  had  cultivated  wheat  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  would  give  some  of  the  results  of  his. ex- 
perience. A  part  of  his  farm,  which  in  1830,  was  an  open  common, 
has  been  wholly  devoted  to  wheat  and  clover  since  that  time — shaving 
produced  thirteen  crops  of  wheat  and  eight  of  clover.  The  soil  is 
rather  a  gravelly  loam.  His  farm  is  on  one  of  the  hills,  towards  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  which  it  is  said  were  burned  over  by  the  In 
dians  every  year.  He  had  made  various  experiments  in  plowing  at 
difiTerent  depths,  from  three  to  seven  inches,  and  has  always  hac 
the  best  crops  where  the  furrows  have  been  the  shallowest.  Usuallj 
plows  but  once  for  wheat ;  has  sometimes  plowed  in  May,  but  had  no 
better  crop  than  when  he  plowed  in  September,  just  before  sowing. 
The  yields  he  had  obtained  were  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  bushels  per 
acre.  On  new  land,  stiflf  soils  for  instance,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
plow  more  than  once  for  a  wheat  crop,  and  in  such  cases,  it  might  be 
better  to  plow  deep  the  first  time* 
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Mr.  B.  stated  that  he  had  made  some  trials  with  yarious  quantities  of 
seed  per  acre,  as  1  J,  1{,  2,  and  2^  bushels,  and  had  usually  got  the  best 
returns  from  the  latter  quantity ;  that  is,  2J  bushels  of  seed  had  given 
from  2  to  3  bushels  more  yield  per  acre  than  2  bushels  of  seed,  and  6 
bushels  more  than  1^  bushels  seed.  Had  not  been  plagued  with  rust 
but  once  in  twenty  years ;  was  seldom  annoyed  with  the  Hessian  fly, 
or  with  the  Wheat  midge,  but  the  wheat  has  often  been  much  injured 
by  these  insects  in  rallies,  when  it  was  not  noticed  on  the  hills.  Has 
commenced  sowing  wheat  in  drills ;  sowed  a  part  of  his  crop  in  this 
way  last  fall ;  the  drilled  portion  looked  much  the  best  at  the  setting  in 
of  winter.  Saw  two  fields  of  wheat  last  year,  adjoining  each  other,  on 
one  of  which  the  seed  was  drilled  in,  and  on  the  other  sowed  broadcast; 
the  drilled  yielded  much  the  best ;  drilled  wheat  stands  the  winter  best ; 
the  small  ridges  between  the  rows  are  constantly  working  down,  and 
keep  the  roots  of  tlie  wheat  covered. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  Etrurian  wheat,  which  had  lately  been  introduced, 
and  had  so  far  done  well ;  it  weighed  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Yates,  diflered  from  the  preceding  speaker 
in  regard  to  the  proper  depth  of  plowing.  The  remarks  in  favor  of 
shallow  plowing,  seemed  strange  to  his  ear.  The  farmers  of  Tates  im- 
prove their  land  by  deep  plowing.  The  farm  which  he  occupied  had 
been  rented  for  many  years  previously  to  its  coming  into  his  possession, 
and  had  been  plowed  about  four  inches  deep,  and  produced  12  to  15 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  He  at  once  plowed  it  six  to  seven  inches 
deep,  and  raised  the  first  season  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  It 
was  the  general  expression  in  his  county,  that  deep  tillage  was  the  best 
for  all  crops. 

He  had  tried  subsoiling;  first  plowed  with  a  common  plow  seven 
inches,  then  run  the  subsoil  plow  the  same  depth  ;  cross-plowed  before 
sowing  the  wheat ;  has  invariably  had  the  best  crops  where  he  has  sub- 
soiled  ;  has  subsoiled  a  portion  of  a  field  and  left  the  remainder  plowed 
only  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  yield  is  always  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
soiled  parr.  His  is  a  strong  limestone  soil,  and  he  intends  to  subsoil  his 
whole  farm,  being  satisfied  that  it  will  pay.  He  makes  a  great  use  of 
clover  as  a  fertilizer,  and  uses  plaster  to  benefit  the  clover ;  never  could 
perceive  that  plaster  benefited  the  wheat  much,  but  it  greatly  increases 
the  growth  of  clover.  He  attributes  the  improvement  of  the  soil  by 
clover  mostly  to  the  roots ;  they  penetrate  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2 
to  2^  feet,  and  raise  the  soluble  substances  on  which  the  plant  feeds, 
to  the  surface,  where,  by  decomposition,  they  supply  food  to  the  wheat 
crop. 
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Mr.  L.  said  wheat  was  formerly  raised  in  Yates  county  chiefly  on 
fallows ;  but  latterly,  the  more  common  course  is  to  take  first  corn,  thea 
barley,  then  wheat,  the  com  being  generally  manured ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  cannot  be  done  on  a  poor  soil.  He  had  tried 
wheat  after  various  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  does  best  after  barley.  The 
system  of  drilling  wheat  is  beginning  to  be  practised  in  Yates  county, 
and  Mr.  L.  concurred  with  what  had  been  before  said  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  sowing.  Palmer's  is  the  kind  of  drill  most 
in  use  in  his  neighborhood,  and  it  gives  good  satisfaction.  The  quan- 
tity of  seed  sown  can  be  regulated  to  a  quart  to  the  acre.  It  covers  the 
seed  1^  to  2  inches  deep.  The  rows  are  9  inches  apart.  The  cost  of  the 
machine  is  965.  The  best  varieties  of  wheat  in  Yates  county,  are  the 
Hutchinson,  Soule'sandFlint.  Many  preferred  the  Hutchinson  on  account 
of  its  earliness  and  freedom  from  rust.  It  would  ripen  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  red  chaflT.  Mr.  L.  thought  they  raised  as  good  crops  of  wheat 
in  Yates  as  in  any  county  in  the  State.  He  had  himself  raised  44  bush, 
per  acre  on  16  acres,  in  1846. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Patterson  said  his  experience  was  in  favor  of  deep 
plowing.  The  wheat  lands  in  the  Oenesee  valley,  when  new,  pro* 
duced  about  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  They  were  plowed  shallow ; 
the  farmers  generally,  had  not  then  sufficient  strength  of  team  to  plow 
deep  ;  now  they  plow  much  deeper  than  formerly,  and  obtain  from  25 
to  30  bushels  per  acre.  In  Livingston  county,  35  bushels  per  acre  were 
obtained  on  some  farms.  Some  farmers  there  now  plow  ten  inches 
deep.  Deep  tillage  has  many  advantages ;  an  important  one  is,  that 
it  enables  crops  to  stand  drought.  As  to  varieties  of  wheat,  the  old  red 
chaff  bald  had  done  best  with  him,  and  he  had  tried  many  kinds.  The 
Soule's  variety  had  done  better  than  the  Flint ;  but  two  crops  of  the 
•:  1  are  better  than  three  of  the  Flint.  The  Blue-stem  is  being 
introduced  and  meets  with  favor.  The  proper  time  to  sow  wheat  in 
th^  Genesee  valley,  is  from  the  15th  to  25th  of  September.  If  sown 
earlier  than  this,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly.  As 
to  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  he  thought  a  bushel  and  a  half,  if 
thrashed  with  a  flail  or  trodden  out  by  horses,  was  about  right ;  if  the 
seed  was  thrashed  with  a  machine,  two  bushels  per  acre  was  necessary. 
The  difference  was  owing  to  the  wheat  being  broken  in  passing  through 
a  machine,  so  that  many  of  the  grains  would  not  germinate.  In  regard 
to  summer*f allowing,  he  had  had  better  success  with  wheat  on  ground 
so  prepared  than  in  any  other  way,  and  thought  he  could  raise  wheat  « 
that  way,  cheaper  than  he  could  raise  com  or  oats.    As  a  crop  to  pre- 
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eede  wheat,  he  considers  peas  preferable  to  barley  or  any  kind  of  grain, 
or  any  crop,  except  flax-  The  cheapest  manure  for  wheat  is  clover, 
though  he  would  use  all  the  manure  from  the  bam  yard ;  considers  a 
good  crop  of  clover  equal  to  twenty  loads  of  ordinary  yard  manure  per 
acre.  His  practice  is  to  sow  six  to  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre; 
seed  costs  about  ten  cents  per  pound  ;  in  spring  sows  100  pounds  plas- 
ter per  acre ;  pastures  the  clover  till  latter  part  of  May  and  plows  it 
under  in  June ;  could  never  see  that  plaster  benefited  the  wheat,  but 
it  makes  the  clover,  and  the  clover  makes  the  wheat.  He  is  much  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  drilling  in  wheat.  Wheat  put  in  by  this  method  is 
less  likely  to  be  winter  killed.  The  roots  of  grain  that  is  sown  broad- 
cast, are  often  injured  by  the  earth  being  blown  off  from  them ;  by  the 
drill  system  this  is  prevented  ;  the  earth  which  forms  the  ridges  between 
the  rows  being  blown  over  the  wheat,  keeping  the  roots  covered.  His 
wheat  crops  have  sometimes  been  40  bushels  per  acre  ;  has  raised  90 
bushels  per  acre  en  60  acres. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cowles,  of  Onondaga,  said  there  was  great  variety  of  soil 
in  that  county ;  that  on  which  oak  and  chestnut  constituted  the  chief 
timber  growth,  was  best  for  wheat ;  but  30  years  ago  this  kind  of  land 
was  generally  thought  good  for  nothing.  When  it  was  first  tilled,  it 
was  plowed  about  four  inches  deep,  and  it  did  not  produce  very  well  -, 
now  it  is  plowed  from  seven  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  the  crops  are  good, 
and  the  land  is  growing  belter.  On  this  kind  of  land,  plaster  benefits 
all  crops ;  but  on  some  other  soils  plaster  has  no  apparent  effect.  On 
the  chestnut  and  oak  lands,  the  best  crops  of  wheat  are  obtained  by 
sowing  about  the  first  of  September.  He  had  noticed  the  efilect  of  differ- 
ent crops  on  wheat.  A  field  was  sown  as  follows : — one-third  with 
peas,  one-third  with  barley,  one-third  with  oats  ;  the  next  crop  was 
wheat ;  it  was  best  after  the  peas,  next  best  after  barley,  and  poorest 
after  oats.  So  far  as  his  observation  had  gone,  wheat  was  generally 
poorer  after  oats  than  after  any  other  crop.  On  his  land,  wheat  was 
generally  best  after  a  summer  fallow.  As  to  varieties,  the  old  fash- 
ioned Flint  was  best ;  the  Canada  Flint  next  best.  He  related  an  ex- 
periment :  a  neighbor  of  his  took  some  winter  wheat,  a  white  variety  ; 
put  it  into  tubs,  wet  it,  and  left  it  to  freeze,  it  being  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. It  remained  frozen  till  spring,  when  it  was  sown ;  the  produce 
Aras  a  red  spring  wheat,  which  had  been  continued  in  his  neighborhood 
till  this  day.  This  experiment  convinced  him  that  all  wheat  was  of  one 
species,  and  that  varieties  might  be  originated  by  causes  unusually  af- 
fecting the  germ  or  the  plant. 
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Lieut.  Got,  Pattbrsom  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment just  cited  ;  it  brought  to  his  mind  the  long  contested  point  of 
the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess.  He  had  known  chess  produced 
under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  favor  that  hypothesis.  He  knew 
a  piece  of  new  land,  just  cleared  from  the  forest,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  other  cleared  land,  sown  to  wheat,  and  on  a  swale  in 
the  middle  of  the  piece,  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  grown  but  chess. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  he  could  not  believe  that  a  grain  of  wheat  ever 
produced  chess.  All  the  cases  of  supposed  transmutation  that  he  had 
ever  heard  of,  could  be  explained  without  resorting  to  such  an  unnatural 
idea.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  dean  wheat  was  sown,  and  it  pro- 
duced chess.  He  had  often  examined  wheat  that  was  called  clean,  and 
found  chess  enough  among  it  to  produce  all  that  was  grown  among  the 
wheat.  In  wet  places  the  wheat  would  die  out,  but  the  chess  would 
grow  all  the  better,  and  people  were  astonished  at  the  quantity. 

Mr. (whose  name  the  reporter  did  not  learn)  made  some  remarks 

in  regard  to  smut.  He  had  sown  a  piece  of  ground  with  seed  wheat 
that  was  a  little  smutty,  but  scarcely  enough  to  be  noticed ;  did  not  ap- 
ply lime,  or  anything  to  prevent  smut,  and  the  crop  was  two-thirds  smut. 
His  son  sowed  some  of  the  same  seed,  prepared  by  soaking  in  brine, 
and  then  limed,  and  the  crop  had  hardly  any  smut  in  it.  He  inquired 
whether  this  accorded  with  general  experience.  Several  gentleman  re- 
plied that  they  had  never  been  troubled  with  smut  when  the  seed  was 
treated  with  lime,  alkali  or  vitriol. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 


BY  JOHN  P.  NORTON, 
Pkopxmok  or  Agricultural  Chbmistrt,  Talk  Collxox,  New-Hatxk,  CoNir.* 


[Preniom  One  Hundred  Dollars.] 
INTRODUCTION— ORGANIC  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

DXFUflTION  OF  AOBICULTUBB. 

Agriculture,  according  to  the  usually  accepted  meaning  of  the  word| 
signifies  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  is  its  true  meaning,  and  yet  how  few  of  those  who  would  promptly 
give  the  above  definition  seem  to  have  any  adequate  idea  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  words  •*  cultivating  the  soil." 

A  soil  that  is  cultivated^  is  thoroughly  and  more  or  less  deeply  plowed 
according  to  the  situation,  is  mellow,  is  free  from  stumps  and  large 
stones,  is  dry  and  clear  of  hurtful  weeds.  How  many  fields  in  this 
condition  are  to  be  seen  in  most  American  villages  I  Are  they  in  the 
majority,  or  do  they  constitute  a  very  small  miiyrity  ?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  are  few  neighhorkoods^  even  of  limited  extent,  fitted  to  chal- 
lenge inspection. 

How  frequently  and  how  largely  do  weeds,  bushes,  brambles,  uneven 
surfaces,  unsightly  stumps,  and  stones  scarred  with  many  a  mark  of 
plow  and  harrow  teeth,  enter  into  the  composition  of  our  rural  scenery; 
and  this  not  in  new  settlements  alone,  but  in  older  and  long  inhabited 
districts ! 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  we  have  our  farm  thoroughly  cultivated  in 
the  manner  first  described,  is  it  sufficient?  No,  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  soil  involves  something  beyond  this.    The  thoroughly  accomplished 


*yide  report  of  committee,  ante  p«  294. 
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fanner  must  study  the  nature  of  vtriows  crope,  until  he  finds  those  which 
are  best  suited  to  his  land ;  if  these  are  not  such  as  pay  him  best,  he 
must  seek  to  bring  about  some  change  by  means  of  which  he  can  profi- 
tably grow  those  that  will.  This  done,  he  must  set  himself  to  increase 
the  quantity  grown  per  acre,  for  on  this  increase  depends  his  profit.  It 
costs  little  more  to  cultivate  the  ground  for  a  crop  of  30  bushels,  than 
for  one  of  10  bushels. 

The  main  end  seems  to  be,  in  numerous  cases,  to  obtain  indeed  a 
great  yield  of  raluable  produce,  but  with  the  least  possible  investment 
of  money.  Many,  too  many  farmers  go  entirely  upon  this  principle  ; 
they  ought^  however,  to  think  farther,  and  then  they  would  see  that 
there  is  another  point  worthy  of  consideration.  That  point  is,  the 
keeping  of  the  land  in  good  condition.  Cheapness  in  obtaining  a  pre- 
sent crop  is  not  every  thing;  the  prudent  man  will  have  an  eye  to  the 
future  ;  he  will  see  that  if  he  always  takes  away  without  adding,  the 
richest  land  must  ultimately  become  poor,  or  at  least  greatly  reduced  in 
value. 

The  man  who  does  this  is  like  that  one  in  the  old  fable  who  killed 
the  goose  that  laid  him  daily  a  golden  egg.  He  thought  that  there 
must  be  many  eggs  within  the  goose,  but  there  was  of  course  only  one ; 
and  he  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  destroyed  the  source  of 
his  riches  in  a  most  foolish  and  shortsighted  manner.  So  will  it  alwaya 
be  with  the  farmer  who  pursues  a  like  system.  Tempted  by  the  idea 
of  obtaining  a  few  crops  with  little  expense  now,  he  ruins  his  land  for 
the  future. 

The  good  fanner,  then,  desires  to  grow  large  crops  with  the  least 
necessary  cost,  but  at  the  same  time  never  forgets  that  it  is  the  best 
economy  to  keep  his  land  in  good  condition,  and  even  improving.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  he  must  do  something  more  than  merely  plow 
and  harrow,  sow,  plant  and  reap ;  he  must  think  and  study  also.  a.  He 
must  learn  the  nature  of  the  various  crops  he  raises  or  wishes  to 
raise  :  these  crops  differ  ;  he  should  seek  to  understand  the  difiTerences^ 
and  how  they  are  caused,  b.  One  field  he  will  find  to  vary  much  in 
its  nature  from  another ;  a  certain  crop  grows  here,  and  fails  there ;  are 
these  things  accidental,  or  can  he  discover  the  reasons  ?  c.  In  adding 
certain  substances,  called  manures,  to  the  soil,  he  finds  diverse  effects^ 
not  only  in  their  application  to  difierent  fields,  but  also  to  different 
crops :  here  is  another  subject  for  study,  d.  His  animals  thrive  on 
some  kinds  of  food,  and  derive  little  benefit  from  others.  A  small  bulk 
of  some  varieties  sustains  and  increases  their  size  or  strength,  while 
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tipon  great  quantities  of  other  varieties  they  grow  poor.  What  are  the 
properties  upon  which  these  effects  depend  ? 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  farmer  who  really  wishes  to  understand 
the  "  art  of  cultivating  the  soil^^*  must  go  a  long  way  beyond  plowing. 
He  must,  it  is  true,  know  how  to  get  his  soil  into  a  good  state ;  but 
he  must  also  know  something  as  to  the  nature  of  his  crops,  of  the  vari- 
ou8*soils  on  which  they  grow,  of  the  manures  which  are  applied  to  in* 
crease  that  growth,  and  of  the  food  which  he  supplies  to  his  animals. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  involves  too  much  study  for  a  practical  working 
man.  I  reply,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  learn  the  minute  de- 
tails  of  scientific  researches  and  discoveries.  It  is  enough  to  begin 
with  the  leading  principles  that  have  been  established ;  with  these  he 
will  be  able  to  work  more  intelligently  than  ever  before,  and  to  go  on 
continually  adding  to  his  knowledge, 

PLANTS  DIVIDED  INTO  AN  OKOANIC  AND  AN  INORGANIC  PART. 

In  endeavoring  to  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  something  of  this  de- 
sirable branch  of  knowledge,  we  will  commence  with  the  plant,  and 
give  in  a  clear,  connected  shape  the  information  that  has  been  collected 
by  the  most  approved  writers  and  experimenters  concerning  it.  Hard 
words  and  obscure  phrases  will  be  avoided  whenever  it  is  possible. 

We  commence  ouc  examination  with  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  materials  which  compose  all  of  our  crops.  The  first  result  arrived 
at  is  the  existence  of  two  grand  classes  of  bodies,  to  one  of  which,  or  to 
a  mixture  of  both,  belongs  every  part  of  the  plant. 

In  connection  with  this  fact,  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  all  vegetable 
substances,  that  early  attracts  our  attention.  Whether  we  take  the 
hard  wood,  the  soft,  flexible  straw,  the  leaf,  or  the  root,  we  find  that  all 
are  more  or  less  combustible.  When  dry  they  generally  bum  readily, 
and  with  a  flame,  but  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  all  does  not  disap. 
pear:  the  stalk  of  straw,  or  the  piece  of  wood,  for  the  most  part  bums 
away ;  but  after  the  flame  has  gone  out,  there  is  always  an  ash  left 

Thus  we  establish  a  grand  division  :  one  part  bums  and  disappears ; 
another  part  is  incombustible,  and  remains.  Chemists  have  named  the 
part  that  bums  away,  organic  matter;  and  the  part  that  remains,  or  the 
ash,  inorganic  matter.  Fire,  then,  is  one  test,  by  means  of  which  we 
distinguish  organic  from  inorganic  substances.  To  the  first  of  these  two 
classes  we  will  now  attend. 

The  name  organic  is  given,  because  organic  bodies,  being  products  of 
life,  have  an  organized  structure  that  cannot  be  produced  by  artificial 
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means.  What  ia  meant  by  an  organized  structare  may  be  seen  by  ex* 
amining  a  cross  section  from  the  stem  of  a  tree :  this  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  little  tubes  and  cells,  all  arranged  in  a  regular  manner.  Un- 
der the  microscope,  a  potato  will  appear  made  up  of  cells  having  grains 
of  starch  contained. 

So  with  other  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  they  all  have  an  organization 
that  is  a  product  of  life,  and  which  we  therefore  cannot  imitate.  Inor* 
ganic  bodies  have  no  such  structure,  and  can  in  many  cases  be  produced 
by  chemical  process. 

ORGANIC  £LBMBMT8  OP   PLANTS. 

The  organic  part  in  plants  is  by  far  the  largest,  as  is  plainly  to  be 
seen  on  burning  any  form  of  vegetable  matter.  It  ordinarily  constitutes 
from  90  to  97  lbs.  in  every  hundred. 

During  the  burning,  this  solid  organic  matter  disappears;  it  is  driven 
off  into  the  atmosphere,  until  nothing  but  a  little  ash  remains;  that 
which  has  gone,  then,  has  evidently  become  air.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  part  of  the  plant  can  only  have  been  formed  from  air  at  first.  Such 
a  conclusion  may  seem  very  strange  at  first,  but  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  we  can  arrive  at  no  other.  When  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
to  this,  it  becomes  important  to  know  what  kind  of  air  it  is  that  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  our  plants,  or  if  there  is  more  than  one  kind. 

These  points  have  been  determined  through  the  assistance  of  certain 
chemical  experiments,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
organic  part  of  plants  consists  of  four  substances. 

Their  names  are  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. 

The  whole  of  the  organic  part  of  vegetables  and  plants,  the  whole  of 
the  atmosphere,  all  water,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  solid  rocks  which 
make  up  this  globe,  consist  of  one,  two,  three,  or  all  of  these  four  Sub- 
stances united  in  different  proportions.  These  names  then  stand  for 
bodies  of  immense  importance ;  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  far- 
mer should  at  least  know  something  about  them.  The  three  last,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  we  find  in  their  pure  state  as  gases :  gas 
is  the  chemical  term  for  the  different  kinds  of  air.  The  other  substance, 
carbon,  is  found  in  nature  as  a  solid,  and  to  this  we  will  first  direct  our 
attention. 

Carbon  is  a  solid,  usually  of  a  black  color,  and  having  no  taste  or 
smell.  All  the  varieties  of  carbon  butn  more  or  less  freely  in  the  air, 
and,  while  burning,  are  converted  intoTa  gas  called  carbonic  add  gat: 
this  will  by-and-by  be  described. 

One  very  abundant  form  of  carbon  is  common  charcoal ;  another  is 
lampblack;  others  are  coke  and  blacklead;  the  most  beautiful  form  is 
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the  diamond.  This,  strange  to  say,  though  it  looks  so  pure,  clear  and 
heautiful,  and  hears  so  high  a  price,  does  not  differ  at  all  in  its  composi- 
tion  from  common  charcoal !  A  diamond  can  easily  he  hurned  hy  a  high 
heat,  and  the  product  of  the  hurning  will  he  carhonic  acid  gas,  just  as 
when  charcoal  is  burned.  Charcoal  seems  to  be  soft ;  hut  if  the  fine 
powder  in  small  quantity  he  rubbed  between  plates  of  glass,  it  is  found 
that  the  little  particles  are  yery  hard,  and  able  to  scratch  the  glass  al- 
most as  easily  as  the  diamond  itself. 

Charcoal  has  strong  disinfecting  properties  :  liquids  that  are  quite  of- 
fensive in  smell,  when  filtered  through  it,  become  pure  and  sweet.  The 
color  is  also  extracted  from  many  liquids  by  it.  Some  of  these  effects 
are  owing  to  its  power  of  absorbing  gaseous  and  other  substances,  itself 
being  full  of  pores. 

Both  the  flame  that  we  see  in  wood,  and  the  bright  glow  of  coal  fires 
are  owing  to  the  burning  of  carbon  ;  the  flames  of  candles,  of  oil  lamps, 
of  ordinary  coal  gas,  arc  all  colored  by  the  combustion  of  this  substance. 
It  will  soon  be  seen  that  it  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  in  the  or- 
ganic part  of  all  vegetables  and  trees. 

Hydrogen,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  gas  or  kind  of  air.  It  is  transparent, 
tasteless,  colorless  and  inodorous.  As  we  can  not  smell,  taste  or  see  it, 
we  can  only  judge  of  its  properties  by  its  action  with  other  bodies.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  obtained  by  putting  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  filings  into 
water,  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acid,  that  is  the  common  oil  of  vitriol. 
About  a  third  as  much  acid  as  water  should  be  used.  The  mixture  will 
soon  grow  warm,  and  hydrogen  gas  will  at  once  commence  rising  to  the 
surface  in  little  bubbles. 

I  a.  If  a  glass  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  tumbler  containing  the 
mixture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  gas,  the  tumbler 
will  in  a  few  moments  become  so  filled  that  the  gas  will  burn  when  a 
flame  is  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

b.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  meth-  ^^S*  ^• 

od  is  to  conduct  the  operation  as  rep- 
resented in  ^g.  1.  In  the  bottle  are 
placed  the  sulphuric  acid,  zinc,  and  wa- 
ter. The  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  stop- 
ped tightly  by  a  cork,  through  which 
passes  one  end  of  the  tube,  a  (this  may 
be  of  glass  or  tin) ;  the  other  end  passes  water  in  the  cistern  &,  its  course 
being  marked  by  the  dotted  line  c  (this  may  be  a  common  pail,  or  shal- 
low water  tub).  A  tumbler  or  other  convenient  vessel  is  now  filled  with 
water,  and  inverted  under  the  surface,  so  that  it  may  contain  no  air,  be- 
ing filled  entirely  with  water :  it  is  then  brought  carefully  over  the  ori- 
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fice  of  the  tube,  and  the  ascending  bubbles  of  gas  displace  the  water  ua- 
til  it  is  entirely  driven  out,  the  gas  remaining  confined.  If  a  little  shelf, 
hollowed  somewhat  underneath,  and  with  a  hole  through  it  at  the  high- 
est point  of  the  hollow,  be  placed  in  the  cistern,  three  or  four  vessels  in 
succession  may  be  filled  over  this  hole  and  set  aside  for  use,  keeping 
the  mouths  always  under  water.  A  common  tub  of  a  shallow  form  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  cistern. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  this  little  apparatus  of  the 
cistern,  because  all  of  the  other  gases  concerning  which  we  are  to  study 
may  be  received  in  the  same  way.  It  is  perfectly  efiective,  yet  at  the 
same  time  simple  and  cheap. 

The  hydrogen  being  thus  collected,  we  are  next  to  ascertain  what  are 
its  properties. 

1.  It  is  inflammable :  if  a  lighted  taper  be  plunged  into  a  jar  of  it, 
Fig.  2.  the  gas  will  instantly  take  fire,  and  bum  with  a  pale 

flame.  This  may  also  be  shown  by  removing  the 
cork  from  the  bottle  a  in  fig.  1,  and  substituting  a^ 
other  cork  with  a  short  tube  coming  to  a  point  as  fig.  2. 
A  match  will  kindle  the  jet  of  gas  issuing  from  the 
oriflce  a,  and  it  will  continue  to  bum  so  long  as  the 
generation  of  gas  within  the  bottle  is  active. 

2.  Although  inflammable  itself,  it  is  not  a  supporter 
of  combustion.  The  taper  which  kindles  a  jar  of  it, 
is  itself  extinguished. 

3.  It  is  much  lighter  than  common  air,  being  the  lightest  of  known 
bodies.  This  can  be  shown  by  turning  the  mouth  of  a  jar  filled  with 
it  suddenly  upward,  and  at  the  same  moment  applying  a  taper.  There 
will  be  a  slight  explosion,  and  a  body  of  flame  rising  from  the  jar.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  jar  be  gently  lifted  and  the  flame  applied  be- 
neath, the  burning  will  be  inside  of  the  jar,  and  quite  gradual.  This 
property  may  also  be  shown  by  filling  a  bladder  with  the  gas,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  rise.  It  is  often  used  for  filling  balloons,  its  lightness  giv- 
ing them  very  great  buoyancy. 

4.  Mixed  with  common  air,  this  gas  is  dangerously  explosive.  The 
first  portions  which  pass  over  from  the  bottle  are  therefore  to  be  re- 
jected; and  a  match  ought  never  to  he  applied  to  a  jar  or  bottle  con- 
taining it,  or  in  which  it  is  being  made,  without  having  first  tested  the 
purity  of  a  small  quantity  collected  in  a  little  tube.  If  this  bums 
quietly  when  a  taper  is  placed  beneath  its  mouth,  the  gas  is  sufficiently 
pure  to  use  with  safety. 

5.  This  gas  can  be  breathed  without  very  injurious  effects,  bat  it  will 
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not  sustain  life.  In  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen,  erery  animal 
would  soon  die. 

The  next  of  these  three  gases  is  one  of  exceeding  importance ; 
its  name  is  oxygen.  It  is  colorless,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  like  hy* 
drogen,  that  is,  when  pure:  as  ordinarily  macfe,  it  has  some  impurities. 
The  easiest  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  mingle  some  chlorate  of  potash 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Both  of  these 
substances  can  be  procured  at  the  shops  in  our  cities  and  large  towns. 
Half  a  teacupful  of  the  mixture  will  produce  quite  enough  gas  for  ordi* 
nary  experimental  purposes.  The  chlorate  of  potash  should  be  pow* 
dered  and  dried,  before  mixing  with  the  manganese.  When  all  is 
ready,  the  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  flask  with  a  thin  bottom,  like 
those  often  used  for  holding  sweet  oil,  and  called  Florence  flasks. 
These  will  bear  the  heat  of  a  lamp  gradually  applied,  without  break- 
ing. Flasks  of  this  kind,  made  expressly  for  such  purposes,  are  now  to 
be  obtained  in  many  places.  When  the  mixture  is  introduced,  a  cork 
with  a  bent  tube  should  be  fitted  in,  and  the  gas  collected  over  water 
in  a  cistern  as  before.  The  heat  requires  to  be  continued  for  some 
time,  before  the  oxygen  will  begin  to  come  off  with  much  rapidity. 

Having  collected  a  sufficient  quantity,  the  qualities  mentioned  above 
will  first  become  obvious.     It  will  then  be  seen, 

2.  That  on  applying  a  lighted  taper,  the  gas  does  not  inflame  as  did 
the  hydrogen,  nor  is  the  taper  extinguished  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bums 
with  greatly  increased  and  extreme  brilliancy :  it  may  be  blown  out, 
and  relighted  by  immersion  in  this  gas,  so  long  as  the  least  particle  of 
coal  remains  upon  it.  So  intense  is  its  action  as  a  supporter  of  combus* 
tioh,  that  many  substances  ordinarily  incombustible  take  fire  in  it,  and 
burn  with  great  splendor.  A  spiral  roll  of  small  iron  wire  being  tipped 
with  sulphur,  the  latter  lighted,  and  then  the  whole  plunged  into  this 
gas,  the  wire  is  ignited,  and  burns  with  the  utmost  brilliancy.  This, 
then,  is  a  most  powerful  supporter  of  combustion. 

3.  It  is  no  less  important  to  the  support  of  life,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable.  Both  plants  and  animals  speedily  die  when  introduced  into 
any  atmosphere  which  does  not  contain  it.  In  five  gallons  of  common 
air,  there  is  about  one  gallon  of  oi^gen :  when  this  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished,  animals  die. 

If  animals  are  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  the  effect 
is  found  to  be  too  powerful ;  the  vital  functions  are  so  stimulated  as  in 
a  very  short  time  to  wear  themselves  out  by  a  kind  of  fever,  all  of  their 
powers  being  made  to  act  with  too  much  energy.  A  mouse  or  other 
small  animal,  placed  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  will  breathe  very  quick,  be- 
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t»mo  highly  excited,  and  spring  about  with  the  greatest  activitj^.  Ita 
powers,  however,  are  greatly  over-stimulated:  exhaaslion  and  death 
Honsequently  sooa  ensue. 

4.  It  is  much  heavier  than  hydrogen,  and  somewhat  lighter  than 
tinmen  air. 

6,  This  substance  is  not  only  the  grand  supporter  of  combustion  an^ 
bf  life,  but  is  also  the  most  powerful  agent  of  destruction ;  for  it  has  a 
property  called  by  chemists  oxidizing^  that  is,  of  uniting  with  nearly 
dU  other  bodies  and  forming  new  combinations,  leading  either  to  a 
changed  state  of  decay.  Thus  it  is  not  only  the  promoter  of  life,  but 
^f  death  and  decomposition. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a  body  of  such  immense  importahce  should 
be  abundant,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  oxygen  gas  is  in  larger 
4tiantity  thah  any  other  element  that  is  known.  It  forms,  as  has  beeli 
said,  a  fifth  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  nine  lbs.  of  Water,  there  are  eigkt 
6f  this  gas ;  it  exists  largely  in  all  plants,  and,  in  combination  with  ya* 
ffous  inorganic  bodies,  it  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  crust 
^f  our  earth.  We  meet  it  in  all  places,  and  see  its  efiects  on  almost 
%tery  known  body.  As  the  reader  proceeds,  he  will  find  numerous 
References  to  its  action,  and  will  become  better  acquainted  with  its  pro* 
jl^rties.  In  the  very  next  paragraph  below  is  an  instance  of  its  oxidizing 
{>faosph0rus. 

The  last  of  these  four  most  important  organic  substance^,  is  Ni(t6g<^. 
This  gas  is  easily  prepared  in  sufficient  purity  for  purposes  of 
tsiperiment,  by  k  very  simple  process.  Common  air,  or  our  atmos* 
)yhere,  has  be^n  stated  to  contain  one-fifth  of  oxygen ;  the  remainid^ 
Ibnr-fifths  are  nitrogen.  In  order  to  Separate  this  nitrogen,  we  invert  hu 
^faipty  glass  jat,  ^nd  place  the  opeii  mouth  in  watef,  thus  confining 
■i^ithin  the  jar  a  portion  of  air.  Into  this  air  is  to  be  brought  a  piece  of 
felted  phosphorus,  contained  in  a  little  cup  so  as  to  float  on  the  surface 
bf  the  Water.  Phosphoi'us,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  inflammable, 
"While  burning,  it  ignites  with  thfe  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  an  irh- 
portant  white  acid  compound  called  phosphoric  acid :  to  this  we  shall 
lave  occasion  to  refer  again.  When  the  burning  phosphorus  is  brought 
under  the  jar,  the  above  described  process  at  once  commences,  and 
continues  till  all  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  within  the  jar  has  combined 
with  phosphorus.  The  nitrogen  is  now  left  nearly  pure.  A  portion  of 
the  confined  air  expanded  by  heat,  of  course  escapes  at  first,  and  the 
jar  is  filled  with  white  fumes  of  phosphoric  acid.  These  are  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  water,  until  at  last  the  interior  of  tho  jar  is  quite  clear. 
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1.  It  is  then  to  be  perceived  that  this  gas,  like  the  two  preceding 
ones,  is  colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  It  has  so  few  marked  quali* 
ties,  that  it  is  much  more  easily  distingqished  from  the  others  by  saying 
what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is.     Among  its  negatives,  then,  we  find, 

2.  That  it  does  not  support  combustion :  a  lighted  taper,  plunged 
into  it,  is  extinguished  instantly. 

3.  It  does  not  burn  itself,  but  remains  unaltered  after  contact  with 
flame. 

4.  It  is  a  little  lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  It  will  for  this  reason 
remain  some  time  in  a  jar  held  with  the  mouth  downward,  but  at  onca 
escapes  if  the  jar  be  inverted.  Both  of  these  facts  may  be  shown  by  a 
lighted  taper. 

5.  It  will  not  support  vegetation  alone,  and  animals  soon  die  when 
placed  in  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  any  active  poisonous  in* 
fluence,  but  from  a  species  of  suffocation  as  in  water. 

This  gas  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  it  serves  in  the 
atmosphere,  of  tempering  the  too  great  energy  of  the  oxygen.  Being 
incapable  of  burning  or  supporting  combustion,  it  prevents  the  general 
conflagration  which  would  occur  in  pure  oxygen,  and  also  reduces  its 
strength  to  the  proper  proportion  for  sustaining  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  without  bringing  in  any  poisonous  or  deleterious  influences,  as 
many  other  gases  would  do.  We  see  then  that  its  negative  properties 
just  fit  it  for  its  office. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  simple  processes  for  obtain* 
ing  these  gases,  because  every  mind  is  better  satisfied  by  direct  and 
practical  proofs.  The  experiments  here  given  are  so  easy,  that  the 
most  inexperienced  experimenter  could  soon  perform  them  without  dif- 
ficulty. There  are  few  places  of  any  size  where  the  necessary  mate- 
rials and  apparatus  cannot  be  found,  and  obtained  with  little  expense. 
Every  teacher  should  illustrate  his  explanations  by  these  proofs ;  there- 
by impressing  an  idea  of  each  substance  upon  the  mind,  more  indelibly 
than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Many  farmers  could  make  them 
for  their  own  satisfaction  in  leisure  hours. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  it  is  that  I  have  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  organic  bodies;  for  he  has 
seen  that  they  not  only  compose  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  vege- 
table world,  but  that  mixtures  of  two  or  three  of  them  constitute  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  in  one  shape  or  another,  a 
large  part  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  live.  Are  not  these  eminently 
bodies  with  which  all  of  every  profession  ought  to  be  well  acquainted; 
and  most  of  all  the  farmer,  who  depends  on  them  under  various  forms 
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for  all  success;  who  cannot  engage  in  the  most  simple  operation  with* 
out  being  influenced  by  them  in  difT/rent  and  most  important  wa3'8  I 
The  man  who  knows  the  principal  properties  and  the  peculiar  energies 
of  (he  materials  with  which  he  has  to  do,  provided  he  also  has  practical 
skill,  is  obviously  in  a  much  belter  position  than  the  one  who  knows 
nothing  of  them,  and  scorns  th^very  idea  of  learning  anything  from 
Books.  The  former  shapes  his  course  from  certainties,  from  actual 
reasoning,  based  on  his  own  knowledge ;  the  latter  does  any  particular 
thing  only  because  he  has  seen  it  done  before,  or,  perhaps,  because 
some  other  person  recommends  it. 

Carbon  is  the  only  one  of  these  four  substances  that  is  visible  or  tan* 
^  gible  to  our  unaided  senses,  but  we  sec  that  there  are  means  of  recog- 
nizing the  others ;  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  their  properties,  and 
even  to  reason  upon  their  various  uses,  with  no  less  certainty  than  if 
we  were  able  to  grasp  them  in  our  hands  and  hold  them  up  for  inspec- 
tion.   Chemistry  may  thus  be  considered  an  additional  sense. 

INORGANIC  PART  OF  PLANTS. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  THE  INORGANIC  PART  OF  PLANTS. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  although  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
plant  disappears  when  fire  is  applied,  there  is  always  something  remain* 
ing  called  the  ash^  or,  as  has  been  before  explained,  the  inorganic  part« 
This  name  inorganic^  was  given  to  denote  a  striking  difference  between 
these  two  great  classes  of  bodies,  the  organic  and  the  inorganic :  the 
one  being  products  of  life  and  living  organs  ;  the  other  only  taken  by 
the  organs  to  answer  certain  purposes,  not  having  been  formed  by  them, 
and  not  like  them  liable  to  quick  destruction. 

This  ash  constitutes  so  small  a  part  of  all  living  plants,  that  it  was 
for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a  species  of  accidental  impurity  ;  but  after 
a  time,  it  was  found  that  certain  substances  were  almost  always  present 
in  the  ash  of  every  cuhivated  plant.  The  ash  of  the  same  plant,  grown 
on  different  soils,  was  found  to  have  a  composition  of  nearly  the  same 
nature ;  thus  showing  that  it  did  not  take  in  indiscriminately  every 
thing  that  might  come  in  contact  with  its  roots,  but  had  a  certain  power 
of  selection. 

The  organic  part  of  plants,  although  so  much  the  larger,  consists  at 
most  of  four  substances ;  but  in  the  ash,  we  occasionally  find  as  many 
as  ten.  These  are  named  as  follows  :  Potash,  Soda,  Lime,  Magnesia, 
Oxidt  of  Iron,  Oxide  of  Manganese,  Silica,  Chlorine,  Sulphuric  Add^ 
(oil  of  vitriol)  and  Phosphoric  Acid* 
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Here  is  a  list  of  what  may  seem  very  hard  names,  but  neither  th# 
farmer  nor  the  scholar  must  be  frightened  at  them :  when  he  has  once 
seen  the  substances  to  which  they  belong,  and  has  learned  by  expert* 
ence  their  more  important  properties,  he  will  perceive  that  he  is  really 
able  to  comprehend  something  about  them,  and  will  at  once  recover 
from  the  feeling  of  dread  and  aversion  which  they  at  first  excited* 
There  may  be  some  consolation,  too,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  above 
list  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  words  which  will  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  essay.  We  will,  then,  now  com** 
commence  with  good  courage,  and  notice  each  of  these  inorganic  sub- 
stances separately. 

Potash  is  well  known  as  the  extract  by  water  from  wood  ashes,  boiled 
down  to  dryness,  a.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  when  strong,  and, 
if  touched  to  the  tongue,  causes  an  acrid  burning  sensation,  called  by 
chemists  an  alkaline  taste  ;  it  is  often  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  skin« 
and  may  be  purified  to  such  a  strength  as  to  corrode  almost  every  perish- 
able substance,  h.  When  purified  in  the  ordinary  way,  potash  forms 
pearlash,  which  is  simply  potash  deprived  of  the  foreign  bodies  with 
which  it  was  contaminated,  and  carbonated  or  combined  wiih  carbonic 
acid :  in  this  state  it  is  nearly  white,  c.  Potash  is  quite  abundant  in 
plants :  more  so  in  some  classes  than  others.  It  is  injurious  to  some 
kinds  of  weeds,  or  at  least  is  t^ed  to  extirpate  them,  by  bringing  m 
better  kinds. 

Soda.  We  do  not  often  see  this  substance  by  itself,  but  almost  alwayt 
in  combination  with  other  bodies,  a.  Some  of  the  more  common  of 
these  are  carbonate  of  soda,  that  is,  the  common  washing  soda  of  the 
shops ;  and  chloride  of  sodium,  that,  is,  common  salt.  Both  of  these 
compounds  contain  a  large  proportion  of  soda.  h.  It  is  white,  and 
when  pure  has  the  same  attraction  for  water,  the  same  caustic  and  burn- 
ing taste,  as  potash;  in  fact  the  two  are  much  alike  in  many  of  their 
properties,  and  also  in  the  purposes  which  they  seem  to  serve  in  plants* 

Lime  is  a  very  common  substance,  and  is  well  known  in  all  its  usual 
forms,  a.  As  quick  or  caustic  lime,  it  is  of  a  white  cokr,  having  a 
strong  burning  taste,  and  powerful  caustic  properties.  It  absorbs  large 
quantities  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  hot,  falling  into  a 
fine  powder.  Fresh  burned  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  does  not  re* 
main  long  in  this  caustic  state,  but  drinks  in  moisture  and  crumbles 
gradually  away.  h.  In  nature  it  is  always  found  combined  with  some 
other  body,  as,  for  instance,  the  common  limestone,  (carbonate  of  lime) 
or  the  sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris)  which  are  both 
mcst  abundant  rocks.    Common  limestone  or  marble,  when  burned^ 
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becomes  quicklime.  The  phenomena  of  slakiQg  quicklime  are  easily 
^hown  and  explained.  Every  ton  of  quicklime,  during  slaking,  absorbs 
one- fourth  of  a  ton  of  water,  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  stone  itself* 

Magnesia  is  not  so  well  known  as  lime,  although  it  is  abundant  <q,q 
the  earth^s  surface  and  in  many  rocks,  a.  Th^  most  common  and  ea^ii^y 
obtained  form,  is  the  calcined  magnesia  gf  the  shops.  This  is  a  light} 
white,  tasteless  substance,  familiar  to  all  whp  use  ^luch  medicine.  £p- 
aom  salts,  so  much  in  vogue  as  a  medical  prescription^  is  another  co|3a- 
pound  of  magnesia,  b.  When  burned,  magnesia  has  something  of  tl^e 
caustic  properties  of  lime,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  many  rocks,  and  particularly  of  one  class  of  lio^ie* 
stones,  hence  called  magnesian  limestones,  or  sometimes  dolomites.  Al* 
though  magnesia  is  necessary  to  plants,  it  is  found  that  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  lime  made  from  these  dolomites  is  drcidedly  injurious  to  crops. 

iron,  in  its  metallic  state,  presents  au  appearance  that  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  all.  This  metallic  state,  however,  that  of  a  hard,  bluish  gray 
•abstance,  is  not  found  in  nature.  The  metal,  as  extracted  from  the 
ore  beds  and  mines,  is  always  in  combination  or  union  with  some  other 
body.  a.  Most  commonly  it  is  united  with  oxygen,  forming  what  are 
called  oxides.  Metallic  iron  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  these  oxides. 
Erery  one  knows  that  if  bright  iron  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length 
of  time  without  protection,  it  speedily  becomes  covered  v^ith  rust,  par- 
ticularly if  the  place  where  it  lies  be  damp.  The  farmer  finds  that  his 
bright  plow,  exposed  to  a  shower  or  to  anight^s  dew,  becomes  streaked 
with  rust«  This  rust  is  an  oxide  of  iron ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  me- 
tal has  united  with  a  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  has  thus 
fbrraed  this  new  compound. 

b.  There  is  more  than  one  oxide  of  iron,  but  that  which  is  usuaHy 
found  in  plants,  and  which  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  iron 
lust,  IS  called  by  chemists  tkt  peroxide  of  iron;  this  is  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  oxide,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  subse- 
i|uently.  From  such  a  distinction  being  made,  the  inference  will 
naturally  and  correctly  be  drawn,  that  the  oxygen  and  the  iron  unite  in 
definiie  proportions:  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  unites  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxygen,  to  form  the  peroxide;  if  the  proportions  are  altered, 
vre  have  some  other  oxide.  Where,  however,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
oiygen,  it  is  always  the  peroxide  that  is  formed:  hence  we  invariably 
find  this  oxide  on  exposed  iron  surfaces,  and  in  plants. 

The  Qubstances  hitherto  described  hare  all  been  those  that  are  fouad 
*<|^ite  abundantly;  but  that  which  is  now  to  be  mentioned,  the  Oxide  of 
Manganese^  is  more  rare.    Many  species  of  our  cultivated  plants  aro 
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found  to  be  without  it  in  their  ash  far  more  often  than  with  it ;  and 
when  it  is  present  in  the  soil,  wc  cannot,  fiom  any  experiments  hither* 
to  made,  see  that  their  growth  is  more  luxuriant.  In  some  trees  it  i» 
said  to  exist  abundantly ;  but  for  fhe  ash  of  our  cuhivated  crops  gener* 
ally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  indis* 
pensable  constituent.  Manganese  is  a  metal  somewhat  resembling 
iron,  but  much  less  abundant.  It  also  is  always  found  in  some  com« 
pound  form,  never  as  a  pure  metal.  It  forms  oxides  with  oxygen  ;  and 
one  of  these,  the  black  oxide,  is  of  much  value  in  certain  manufactur- 
ing processes.  For  these  purposes,  it  is  mined  whenever  it  is  found  in 
large  quantity.  This  black  oxide  may  be  obtained  and  shown  to  a 
class.  Ai  it  is  now  largely  used  in  some  manufactures,  it  id  a  cheap 
article.  • 

Silica  is  a  substance  that  exists  abundantly  in  almost  all  plants,  often 
forming  more  than  half  of  the  whole  ash.  a.  We  sec  a  nearly  pur^ 
form  of  it  in  the  common  quartz  crystals,  or  agate,  or  cornelian,  or 
flint :  these  all  consist  almost  entirely  of  silica.  Specimens  of  silica, 
in  some  form,  may  be  found  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  as  it  ia  one 
of  the  most  common  minerals.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  a  very  hard, 
white  substance,  tasteless,  and  quite  difficult  to  melt.  The  fine  grains 
in  ordinary  sandstones  are  particles  of  silica,  b.  It  is  not  dissolved  in 
water,  and  even  strong  acids  produce  little  efibct  ;  how  singular  thea 
that  it  should  be  found  so  abundantly  in  the  interior  of  plants  ! 

Chlorine  is  a  kind  of  gas.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  mixing  a  little 
muriatic  acid  with  some  of  the  commercii.1  black  oxide  of  manganese;, 
a  gentle  heat  being  then  applied,  chlorine  is  given  00*,  and  is  conducted 
into  receivers  in  the  manner  before  described  under  oxygen  and  hydn>- 
gen.  a.  Water,  when  cold,  absorbs  it  largely,  and  therefore  the  water 
in  the  receptacle  where  the  gas  is  collected  should  be  hoc.  b.  It  m^ 
however,  so  much  heavier  than  common  air,  that  it  may  be  collected 
in  sufficient  quantity  by  carrying  the  conducting  tube  to  the  bottom  of 
ajar  or  bottle.  The  top  being  partially  covered,  so  as  to  prevent  too 
free  access  of  air  and  consequent  agitation,  the  vessel  can  be  iiled 
with  chlorine  as  readily  as  with  water,  c  If  the  glass  is  white,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  chlorine  now  filling  it  is  of  a  decided  green  color. 
d.  The  sense  of  smell  should  be  tested  cautiously  in  this  case,  as  the 
gas  has  a  most  sufiocating  and  distressing  eflect  when  inhaled  even  in 
•mall  quantity.  The  consequences  of  a  smgle  breath  of  it  taken  by 
mistake,  are  often  felt  for  days  in  its  irritating  efieet  upon  the  lungs  and 
ibroat.    The  method  of  collection  last  mentioned  will  show  that  it  is 
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heavier  than  common  air,  but  this  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  pour^ 
kig  it  from  one  glass  to  another. 

e.  Phosphorus  lakes  fire  spontaneously  in  this  gas,  and  so  do  several 
of  the  metals  when  powdered,  aniimony  for  instance.  A  taper  plunged 
into  it  bums  at  first  with  an  enlarged  red  smoky  flame,  but  soon  goes 
.  out 

/.  Chlorine  has  a  peculiar  power  of  bleaching,  and  is  used  very 
largely  in  the  arts  for  such  purposes.  Almost  any  of  the  ordinary  cali- 
coes may  be  bleached  by  placing  them  in  water  saturated  with  it.  The 
color  of  red  cabbage  liquor  is  very  easily  destroyed  by  a  very  small 
quantity. 

g.  It  unites  with  soda,  one  of  the  bodies  already  mentioned,  and 
forms  common  salt,  a  substance  having  harmless  properties  in  itself, 
and  differing  most  widely  from  either  of  those  out  of  which  it  is  formed. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  the  common  oil  of  vitrei,  a.  It  has  commonly  been 
called  an  oil,  because  of  its  thick  oily  appearance,  but  has  few  other 
properties  of  oils.  It  is,  like  them,  rather  soft  and  agreeable  \u  its  first 
feeling  upon  the  skin,  but  this  sensation  is  instantly  succeeded  by  an 
intense  burning  pain  ;  for  the  acid  is  so  powerful  in  its  corrosive  effects 
as  to  destroy  both  .-kin  and  flesh  wherever  it  touches.  Cloth  is  at  once 
ruined  by  it,  eaten  out  in  holes.  A  very  small  quantity  taken  into  the 
mouth  and  swallowed  is  fatal,  as  all  of  the  internal  passages  are  des- 
troyed or  seriously  injured  by  its  contact.  There  have  been  many  cases 
of  death  from  accidentally  swallowing  even  so  small  a  portion  as  part  of 
a  spoonful.  The  name  acid  would  naturally  cause  us  to  suppose  that  this 
liquid  would  be  sour;  and  a  taste  of  it,  even  when  largely  diluted  with 
water,  shows  it  to  be  so  in  the  extreme.  When  thus  diluted,  so  that 
the  skin  may  not  be  at  all  aflTected,  it  is  not  poisonous,  and  has  a  rather 
agreeable  taste. 

h.  If  paper  saturated  with  blue  litmus,  a  substance  to  be  found  in 
many  apothecaries'  shops,  be  dipped  into  this  or  other  acids,  it  will  be- 
come red ;  if  the  paper  thus  turned  red  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
potash  or  soda  or  ammonia,  it  will  become  blue  again.  This  furnishes 
a  test  by  means  of  which  we  can  tell  whether  fluids  are  acid  or  al- 
kaline. 

c.  Sulphuric  acid  is  occasionally  found  in  springs,  uncombined  with 
any  thing.  There  are  some  in  western  New- York,  near  Lockport, 
where  the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  spring  is  sour  as  vinegar,  owing 
Co  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 
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^  Tkis  is  «  moch  heavier  liquid  than  water*  A  stream  of  it  poturei 
gently  into  a  cup  of  water  from  a  small  distance  above  the  cnr face,  caa 
l^seeo  to  sink  directly  to  the  bottom.  When  agitated  so  as  to  mingle 
if,  with  the  water,  the  mixture  become^  quite  hot,  hecnust  a  chemica) 
lUUpn  takes  place  between  the  two  liquids. 

e.  This  acid,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  is  always  found  in  • 
flfi^  of  combination  with  some  other  snbstaBce,  and  then  cannot  be  re- 
oegvi^ed  by  any  of  the  properties  which  I  have  mentioned.  In  some  of 
^tfifie  forms  of  combination,  it  is  rery  abundant.  One  of  them,  and  mm 
important  ome  to  the  farmer,  is  gypsum  or  phister  of  Paris.  This,  ns  is 
well  known,  is  a  solid,  and  has  no  acid  taste ;  it,  however,  consists  of 
•alphnric  acid,  united  with  lime,  forming  what  is  termed  by  chemists 
mifhai^  qT  lim€.  In  i  \  <>ry  UK>  lbs.  of  plaster  of  Paris  are  abont  33  Ihsi 
G^i^ilpJiiuric  acid,  46  Ib:^.  >f  lime,  and  21  lbs.  of  water. 

E^>9om  salts  consist  of  sui,  '^nric  acid  and  magnesia ;  alum,  of  snlphQ* 
fifi  acid,  aluioina  and  potoshr  From  all  of  these  the  aeUI  can  be  separ 
lAted  by  chemical  means.  It  is  used  largely  for  various  manufacturii^ 
purposes,  and  19  mtade  by  burning  sulphur  (brii^stone),  with  certain  pi^ 
qc^utions,  in  large  leaden  chambers.  This  acid  will  be  subsequcnily 
fi^en  to  he  1^  substance  of  great  importance  for  various  purposes  m  agri^ 
Culture. 

Not  less  important  is  the  next  body  qn  our  list,  phQ$pkoric  (ici4>  It  i^ 
i^so  very  sour,  find  is  usually  seen  as  a  white  powder.  If  a  stick  qf 
p^sphorna  is  burned,  white  fumes  are  seen  to  rise  in  large  qaanli^ 
The  phosphorus  unites  while  burning  with  the  oi^*gen  of  the  air,  mxA 
letrms  phosphoric  acid.  If  these  white  fumes  are  passed  through  wa^et, 
il  will  btcome  sour,  as  it  dissolves  the  acid  3  they  may  also  be  coodea- 
«Qd  on  a  o<dd  glass  plate. 

a.  This  body  can  be  shown  in  a  yet  simpler  manner  by  burning  a  • 
q^mipon  locofoco  im^tch :  (he  white  smoke  whicb  goes  off  at  first  before 
U>e  sulphur  ignites,  is  phesp)ioric  acid.  Phosphorus  is  used  in  the  m^ 
V^^g  of  these  matqbes,  because  it  is  a  substance  that  infiames  easily  by 
%  )ittle  friction.  AU  who  have  rubbed  them  on  a  wall  or  board  in  th# 
^rk,  have  observed  that  they  leave  a  quite  bright,  luminous  trace,  dii* 
tinctly  visible.  If  the  match  fails  to  ignite,  the  end  of  it  will  alsoappetf 
hrigbt,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  phosphorus  may  be  perceived. 

Pbosphorip  acid  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  so  large  quantity  as  sulph^* 
ric  acid,  a3  i^  does  not  constitute  a  principal  portion  of  f^ny  of  our  rockj^. 
It  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  bones  of  animak« 
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DIFFEBCNCBS  IN  THE  ASH  OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS. 

We  have  now  noticed  each  of  the  suhstances  that  were  named  as  oc« 
Qyrring  in  the  inorganic  part  of  planis,  and  have  given  such  of  their 
more  remarkable  properties  and  more  common  forms  gf  appearance  a9 
4?emed  necessary  to  their  recognition  by  the  practical  man. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  with  one  or  two  occasional  exception;, 
they  are  all  found  in  the  ash  of  cultivated  plants.  Sometimes  one  an4 
iiomelimes  another  is  absent,  but  generally  we  find  small  quantities  of 
nearly  all.  It  does  not  follow  frqm  this,  however,  that  every  plant  con- 
(ftins  the  same  quantity  of  ash.  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  for  instance,  if  de- 
prived of  its  bark,  does  not  yield  more  than  from  one  to  two  pounds^  of 
qifih,  in  one  hundred  of  wood,  while  the  stalk  of  grass  or  straw  of  grain 
frequently  contains  from  6  to  14  lbs.  in  100.  There  are  some  plapt? 
which  scarcely  contain  any  ash  whatever,  and  others  in  which  it  forn^ 
a  large  proportion.  This  difference  ejcists  not  only  between  various 
plants,  but  between  the  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

If  we  examine  the  straw  of  wheat,  we  find  usually  6  or  7  per  cent 
of  ash  i  the  leaf  contains  7  or  8  per  cent,  an:1  the  grain  not  more  Uian 
1  or  2  per  cent.  So  in  turnips  or  beets,  the  dried  roots  have  no  more 
t|mn  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  ash,  while  the  dried  leayes  often  leave 
from  20  to  30.    These  facts  are  to  be  remembered. 

When  we  pursue  our  researches  a  step  further,  and  separate  the  suV 
stances  which  make  up  the  ash  of  different  plants,  we  find  that  heve 
also  is  a  great  variation.  The  ash  of  potatoes  is  more  than  half  pot* 
ash,  while  the  ash  in  the  grain  of  wheat  contains  much  less  potash,  but 
is  about  half  phosphoric  acid.  The  ash  of  clover  and  lucerne  often 
contains  twice  as  much  lime  as  that  of  herdsgrass  or  timothy  hay. 

We  may  thus  divide  plants  into  classes  according  to  the  composition 
of  their  ash.  In  the  ash  from  the  seed  of  wheat  and  all  of  our  culti- 
vated grains,  phosphoric  acid  is  the  leading  higredient ;  in  that  from 
turnips,  beets  and  other  roots,  it  is  much  less,  while  the  alkalies  potash 
and  soda  increase  ;  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato  they  constitute  more  than 
half ;  in  the  grasses,  lime  and  silica  are  more  abundant,  and  in  somt , 
as  the  clovers,  lime  becomes  a  leading  substance ;  in  the  stems  of  most 
trees  lime  abounds  yet  more,  and  in  many  cases  exceeds  in  quantity 
any  thing  else.  These  facts  have  a  marked  bearing  on  many  practical 
points  which  we  have  yet  to  consider. 

It  was  stated  chat  the  quantity  of  ash  varied  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  as,  for  example,  in  the  straw  and  the  grain  of  wheat.  This 
variation  in  quantity  is  not  more  marked  than  that  in  the  composition 
of  these  two  ashes.    In  the  ash  of  the  straw  we  find  that  there  issa 
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great  proportion  of  silica,  and  very  little  phosphoric  acid ;  while  in  that 
of  the  grain,  more  than  half  is  phosphoric  acid,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  silica.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  purposes  for  which  these 
parts  are  intended,  the  cause  of  such  variations  will  he  plainly  per- 
ceived. We  even  find  in  many  planis  a  distinction  between  the  com- 
position of  the  ash  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  and  that  at  the  top.  In 
all  cases  the  ash  from  the  husk  which  covers  the  seed,  as  in  oats,  bar- 
ley or  buckwheat,  differs  exceedingly  in  its  constitution  from  that  of  the 
seed  itself.  We  shall  subsequently  see  what  is  the  character  of  this 
difference,  and  understand  at  least  a  part  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

We  have  now  called  attention  to  several  valuable  facts  respecting 
the  inorganic  part  or  ash  of  plants : 

1.  All  of  the  inorganic  substances  described  are  generally  present  in 
our  cultivated  crops,  but  not  invariably:  sometimes  one  or  two  are 
absent. 

2.  The  quantity  of  ash  yielded  by  diflfcrent  plants  varies. 

3.  The  composition  of  this  ash  also  varies,  and  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  the  quantity. 

4.  This  applies  not  only  to  different  kinds  of  p!ants,  but  to  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant. 

Upon  these  four  points  depend  many  of  the  most  important  discove* 
ries  in  agriculture,  and  we  bhnll  find  them  connected  verj  intimately 
with  all  of  the  leading  subjects  which  are  yet  to  engage  our  attention. 
Let  the  reader,  then,  before  proceeding  farther,  understand  them  thor- 
oughly and  impress  them  upon  his  memory. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS. 

OROAItIC  FOOD  OF  PLANTS. 

Having  named  and  described  the  various  substances  from  which  the 
ath  of  plaifts  is  made  up,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  their 
inorganic  food,  we  must  now  see  what  are  the  sources  of  their  inor- 
ganic, as  well  as  of  their  organic  food. 

An  organic  and  inorganic  part  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  every  peifect  plant,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  farmer 
should  know  where  the  different  bodies  come  from,  that  are  to  makeup 
these  parts.  This  knowledge  is  of  advantage,  as  enabling  him  to  in- 
crease natural  sources  of  supply,  or  to  devictc  artificial  means  of  furnish- 
ing what  is  deficient. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  plant  which  is  to  grow  rapidly,  must  have  a 
constant  supply  of  the  two  classes  of  food ;  and,  moreover,  that  this 
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supply  must  be  presented  in  a  shape  immediately  available.  It  is  of  no 
nse  to  the  crope  of  the  present  season,  to  say  to  them  that  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  manure  in  the  barnyard ;  they  want  it  near  their 
roots,  and  will  not  flourish  without  it  there.  So  of  all  other  things  re- 
quired in  the  soil,  they  must  not  only  be  present,  but  must  be  in  a  solu* 
ble  state,  capable  of  immediate  employment  in  buildings  up  the  plant. 
The  farmer,  then,  who  knows  best  what  is  needed,  knows  how  to  fur- 
nish it  80  as  to  have  the  best  crops,  and  at  the  least  expense. 

An  examination  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  roots  of  a  living  plant,  shows 
that  it  obtains  a  portion  of  its  food  from  the  air,  and  a  portion  from  the 
earth. 

a.  Inorganic  food,  consisting  as  it  does  of  solid  bodies,  does  not  of 
course  exist  in  the  air,  and  must  therefore  aU  be  taken  in  through  the 
roots. 

h.  The  organic  food  comes  partly  from  the  soil,  and  partly  from  the 
air  through  the  leaves.  It  may  be  asked.  How  we  know  that  plants 
get  food  through  their  leaves  ?  This  is  easily  proved.  If  we  place  the 
stem  and  leaves  of  a  growing  plant  in  a  portion  of  confined  ai",  the 
composition  of  which  is  known,  and  that  air  be  re  examined  by  means 
of  chemical  tests  a  day  or  two  after^vard,  it  will  be  found  that  its  com- 
position has  changed  ;  a  portion  of  it  has  disappeared,  having  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant  through  its  leaves. 

c  If  the  confined  air,  for  instance,  contained  carbonic  acid,  a  portion 
has  gone,  and  its  place  ii  supplied  by  oxygen. 

cf.  If  there  is  no  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  water  or  air,  the  action 
will  not  go  on.    The  importance  of  these  facts  will  soon  be  perceived. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  forms  in  which  plants  may  receive 
their  inorganic  food  ;  that  it  is  not  usually  as  simple  substances,  but  in 
some  forms  of  combination.  Thus  potash  does  not  enter  the  roots  as 
potash  alone,  but  as  sulphate  or  carbonate,  or  silicate  of  potash  ;  that  is, 
in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  carbonic  acid  or  silica.  So  it  is 
with  organic  food  ;  the  four  gases  which  we  have  examihed  do  not  or- 
dinarily minister  in  their  simple  state  to  the  growth  of  pkints,  but,  as 
do  the  inorganic  substances,  in  some  form  of  combination. 

CARBONIC  /CID,  ITS  SOURCES  Ar.'D  PRINCIPAL  PROPERTIES. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  combinations,  is  known  to  chemists 
as  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas  is  I'ery  abundant  in  nature,  and  com* 
bines  with  many  solid  substances,  forming  what  are  called  carbonates. 

a.  Common  limestone  is  a  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  if  muriatic  acid 
be  poured  upon  it,  a  vioKnt  efllervcscence  takes  place,  caused  by  the 
escape  of  this  gas. 
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5.  So  in  the  comman  soda  powders,  the  soda  is  a  carbonate  of  soda ; 
and  when  tartaric  acid  is  added,  a  violent  eflervescence  ensues,  as  all 
have  often  seen.  This,  too,  results  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

0.  It  causes  the  froth  on  beer,  and  on  the  surface  of  ail  fermenting 
liquids. 

It  is  easily  collected  in  glass  receivers  over  water,  in  the  same  wajr 
as  heretofore  described.  Pouring  muriatic  acid  upon  common  limestone 
powdered,  or  upon  carbonate  of  soda,  is  a  convenient  and  cheap  method 
of  obtaining  this  gas.  If  it  be  done  in  a  tall  glass  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  the  gas  will  rise  and  fill  the  bottle,  so  that  its  properties  maj  bo 
examined. 

1.  The  first  thing  apparent  will  be,  that  a  lighted  taper  plunged  into 
the  bottle  is  instantly  extinguished ;  thus  showing  that  the  gas  neither 
inflames  itself,  nor  supports  combustion. 

2.  It  will  be  perceived  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  common 
tir.  It  does  not  rise  and  mingle  with  tho  air,  but  fills  the  vessel  like 
water.  The  taper  will  burn  freely  until  it  reaches  its  surface,  and  for  a 
moment  even  after  the  lower  part  of  the  flame  is  immersed.  Whf^n  the 
?essel  is  full,  the  gas,  in  place  of  rising,  flows  over  the  edge  and  down* 
ward,  as  water  would  do.  It  may  be  poured  from  a  vessel  upon  a  can- 
dle or  taper  so  as  to  extinguish  it,  provided  that  there  be  no  strong.drftft 
to  sweep  it  away.  It  may  in  this  manner  be  transfened  from  one  ve«- 
•el  to  another. 

3.  A  third  important  property  of  this  gas  is,  that  all  animals  com- 
pelled to  brtfathe  it  instantly  fall,  and  in  a  few  moments  die.  This 
may  be  shown  by  placing  a  mouse  or  other  small  animal  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  it.  Owing  to  ita  weight,  it  sometimes  accumulates  in  shel* 
tared  hollows,  and  is  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  In  brewer's  vsts 
when  fermentation  takes  place,  and  in  some  wells,  it  is  apt  to  collect^ 
and  persons  lowered  incautiously  to  clean  them  suddenly  fall  insensible. 
All  danger  Aiay  be  avoided  by  simply  lowering  a  lighted  candle  before 
any  one  goes  down  :  if  the  candle  bums  freely  at  the  bottom,  there  is 
DO  risk  in  descending. 

This  gas  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen  ;  6  lbs.  of  carbon  and  16  lbs* 
of  oxygen  forming  22  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid.  Chemists  call  it  carbon  I 
and  oxygen  2.  It  is  easy  to  prove  this  fact  by  burning  charcoal,  which 
it  will  be  remembered  is  one  form  of  carbon,  in  a  jar  of  pure  oxygen 
gas.  When  the  charcoal  has  ceased  to  burn,  the  air  remaining  in  the 
jar  will  be  carbonic  acid  ;  as  carbon  and  oxygen  were  the  only  two  sub* 
stances  present,  the  carbonic  acid  must  plainly  have  been  formed  by 
their  union  in  certain  proportions. 
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This  is  aDother  iDstance  of  those  strange  cheniical  changes  in  the 
properties  of  bodies,  with  which  all  who  study  this  subject  soon  be« 
come  familiar.  Carbon,  a  hard  inflammable  solid,  unites  with  oxygen, 
a  light  gas,  supporting  combustion  and  animal  life  in  a  most  remarka- 
ble degree ;  to  form  another  kind  of  gas,  having  a  much  greater  weighty 
entirely  incombustible,  and,  when  unmixed  with  air,  destructive  to  al* 
most  every  form  of  life. 

Carbonic  acid  exists  naturally  in  very  large  quantity.  It  is  invaria* 
bly  present  in  the  atmosphere.  For  a  long  time  this  was  thought  to  be 
accidental*  but  later  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  always  there  in 
Very  nearly  the  same  proportion.  This  proportion  is  quite  small,  being 
only  TjVrih  of  the  whole  bulk,  or  about  7717^!^  o(  the  whole  weights  II 
seems  insignificant,  too  much  so  to  be  noticed  ;  but  when  we  come  to 
calculate  from  the  known  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  each  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface,  we  find  that  there  is  in  the  air  over  each  acre  of  ground 
about  seven  tons  of  this  gas.  This  is  a  considerable  quantity,  and» 
when  calculated  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  amounts  to  billions 
of  tons.  It  is  found  to  be  just  graduated  to  the  wants  of  both  plants 
and  animals.  All  living  things^  as  has  been  said,  die  in  an  atmosphere 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  this  gas.  Plants,  however,  require 
a  certain  portion  of  it  to  be  spread  through  the  air,  that  they  may  draw 
it  in  through  their  leaves.  This  is  necessary  to  their  life,  as  they  will 
not  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  an  atmosphere  where  there  is  no  car^ 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  will  not  flourish  if  the  proportion  of  ^jV^th  be  greatly 
reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  proportion  be  much  increased,  if 
more  carbonic  acid  be  introduced  into  the  air,  the  efl!ect  is  also  injuria 
ous.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  may  with  benefit  be  increased, 
according  to  some  experiments,  so  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  daylight 
continues.  When  the  sun  goes  down,  however,  and  darkness  comes 
over  the  earth,  more  of  this  gas  than  is  usually  present  does  harm.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  Creator  has  regulated  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
so  that  there  is  just  enough  for  the  necessities  of  the  plant,  and  not  so 
much  as  to  injure  either  plants  or  animals,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
gard has  been  had  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night. 

CARBOMIC  ACID    GAS    OF    THE  ATMOSPHERE  ABSORBED    AND   DECOMPOSED  BT 
.  THE  LEAVES  OP  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  gas  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  and 
that  the  leaves  draw  it  in  from  the  air.  Those  who  have  never  studied 
the  structure  of  the  leaf,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  admirably  it  is 
adapted  to  this  purpose.     When  examined  by  a  microscope,  its  whole 
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rarface  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  minute  pores,  both  above  and  beneath ; 
each  of  these  pores  is  a  species  of  mouth,  intended  to  receive  food,  or 
to  give  ofT something  that  the  plant  no  longer  requires.  These  pores 
have  on  immense  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  in  different  leaves,  as 
shown  by  the  microscope.  A  high  magnifying  power  discovers  more 
than  170,000  openings  in  a  square  inch  upon  the  surface  of  some 
leaves  ;  others  have  not  more  than  6  or  700. 

It  is  easy  for  any  person  to  satisfy  himself  that  such  pores  do  actual- 
ly  exist,  and  that  the  difTerent  sides  of  the  same  leaf  have  diflerent  pro- 
perties. A  common  cabbage  leaf,  for  instance,  when  applied  with  the 
under  side  to  a  wound  or  cut,  will  draw  quite  powerfully,  inducing  a 
discharge,  while  the  upper  or  smooth  side  will  produce  no  such  effect ; 
thus  showing  that  on  the  under  side  are  pores  which  have  a  power  of 
absorption. 

If  the  leaves  were  few  in  number  and  very  small,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  collect  enough  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  ;  but  we  find  that 
all  plants  which  grow  rapidly  have  either  quite  large  leaves,  or  a  great 
number  of  small  ones.  Thus  they  are  able  to  expose  a  great  extent  of 
surface  to  the  passing  wind,  and  to  draw  from  it  as  much  food  in  the 
shape  of  carbonic  acid  as  they  require.  It  has  been  found  that  very 
quick  growing  plants,  such  as  grape  vines,  melons,  indian  corn,  etc.» 
when  in  full  growth,  will  absorb  as  it  passes  nearly  all  of  the  carbonic 
acid  from  quite  a  swift  current  of  air,  so  that  only  very  slight  traces  of 
it  can  afterwards  be  found.  How  active  must  every  little  mouth  on 
the  leaf  be  at  such  a  time  ! 

a.  The  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  thus  absorbed,  is  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  plant  by  furnishing  part  of  the  materials  from  which  its 
stalks,  stems,  leaves,  etc.,  are  composed.  But  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
whale  of  the  carbonic  acid  used,  or  only  a  part?  We  remember  that 
it  is  composed  of  two  substances,  oxygen  and  carbon;  are  both  of 
these,  or  only  one,  retained  ? 

b.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  reader  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point.  If 
the  leaves  of  a  flourishing  growing  plant  be  immersed  in  an  inverted 
vessel  full  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  little  bubbles  of 
air  will  gradually  begin  to  form,  and  to  increase  in  size  until  they  rise 
and  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  If  fresh  branches  be  occa- 
sionally placed  in  the  water,  and  the  operation  thus  continued  for  a  time, 
enough  air  will  be  collected  for  purposes  of  experiment,  It  will  then 
be  found  that  this  air,  which  has  thus  escaped  from  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  shows  all  of  the  properties  which  were  described  under  oxygen. 
It  is  in  fact  pure  oxygen,  thus  showing  that  the  carbon  of  the  carbonie 
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acid,  is  retained  in  the  p^ant  to  constitute  a  portion  of  its  bulk,  white 
the  oxygen  goes  off  through  the  pores  of  (he  leaf.  The  pores  in  the 
ander  side  of  the  leaf  usually  effect  the  absorption,  the  decompositioQ 
goes  on  in  the  interior,  and  the  oxygen  is  given  off  through  the  pores 
on  the  upper  part.  These  pores  have  fcr  their  office  to  give  offj 
while  that  of  the  others  is  to  receive.  Some  plants  will  live  for  a  long 
time,  if  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  kept  constantly  wet ;  if  the 
upper  only  be  wet,  the  plant  soon  dies.  If  either  surface  be  vavnished, 
so  as  to  stop  the  pores,  great  injury  results. 

During  daylight,  the  leaves  are  constantly  absorbing  carbonic  acid» 
and  giving  off  oxygen ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  a  change 
takes  place ;  an  examination  will  now  show  that  it  is  carbonic  acid 
which  passes  off  from  the  leaves,  and  oxygen  that  is  being  absorbed. 
It  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  goes  on  during  the  day. 

a.  This  curious  fact  shows  why  it  is  that  plants  grow  so  rapidly  in 
the  long  days  of  summer.  The  nights  are  then  comparatively  a  small 
portion  of  the  day,  so  that  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  the  plant  continues  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  to  build  itself  up 
with  the  carbon  thus  obtained. 

6.  In  Greenland  and  Kamschatka  the  summer  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  months,  but  during  that  time  it  is  always  daylight,  the  sun  scarce- 
ly going  below  the  horizon  at  all.  Certain  plants  are  thus  enabled  to 
grow  so  fast  as  to  mature  and  ripen  their  seed,  even  in  that  short  sum* 
mer.  We  see  how  this  beautiful  provision  of  nature  tends  to  equalize 
different  climates.  If  the  nights  of  the  short  Greenland  summers  were 
even  so  long  as  our  shortest,  their  crops  would  never  rip<^n ;  but  as  they 
have  nearly  perpetual  day,  they  can  get  enough  food  from  their  fields  to 
sustain  life  during  a  large  partof  theic  long  winter. 

CABBON   ALSO   OBTAINED   B7  PLANTS  FROM  TOB  SOIL. 

We  see  that  plants  are  able  to  obtain  much  carbon  from  the  air,  but 
it  is  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  comes  from  the  soil  also.  This 
is  all,  in  one  form  or  another,  drawn  in  through  the  roots.  The  lain 
water  which  falls  upon  the  surface,  and  all'  of  the  spring  water  found 
there  already,  contains  some  carbonic  acid  dissolved.  This  water  enter- 
ing the  roots,  carries  with  it  a  variety  of  substances  in  solution,  which 
the  plant  seems  to  use  or  not  as  it  may  require ;  among  these  is  carbon- 
ic acid.  This  is  probably  the  chief  form  in  which  carbon  is  obtained 
from  the  soil ;  but  there  exist  in  contact  with  the  roots,  other  sources  of 
this  important  article  of  food.  Every  soil  contains  more  or  less  of  organ* 
ic  matter,  derived  from  the  decay  after  death  of  plants  and  animals. 
Where  abundant,  this  gives  a  black  color  to  the  soil,  and  one  containing 
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t  large  proportion  of  it  is  frequently  described  by  farmers  as  a  vegeta- 
ble mould.  While  plants,  etc.  are  decaying  to  form  this  mould,  various 
eompounds  containing  carbon  are  the  result.  Quite  a  number  of  thes^ 
have  been  examined  by  chemists,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of 
them  here» 

m.  Humus  is  a  name  often  given  to  the  black  mould  of  a  rich  vegeta* 
Ue  sbil,  and  this  probably  because  a  great  part  of  the  mould  consists  of 
a  substance  called  kumic  acid.  This  acid  may  be  obtained  by  boiling 
some  rich  mould  or  peat  in  a  solution  of  common  soda,  continuing  for  an 
hour  or  two;  filtering  through  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  then  ma- 
king the  liquid  quite  sour  with  muriatic  acid.  ^  Little  brown  flocks  will 
toon  begin  to  appear,  and  will  fall  to  the  bottom :  these  are  humic  acid. 

5.  This  substance  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  a  large  class  that  are 
contained  in  the  organic  part  of  the  soil.  They  all  consist  of  carbon, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  in  many  situations  are  extremely  abundant. 
I'hey  do  not  decay  or  dissolve  very  easily,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that 
|)knts  get  a  large  part  of  their  carbon  in  this  way.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  they  do  get  some ;  and  it  is  found  that  in  most  cases 
where  soils  contain  much  of  this  organic  matter,  they  are  quite  fertile. 
In  all  ordinary  situations,  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
carbon  in  plants  comes  from  the  air,  the  remaining  third  in  various 
fbrms  from  the  soil.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  plants  cultivated 
year  after  year,  cause  the  organic  matter  of  a  soil  to  diminish  quite  rap- 

rdiy. 

SOITBCB  OF  THt  0XT61N  AND  HTDBOOBN  OF  PLANTS. 

Beside  carbonic  acid,  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb  through  their  pores 
a  large  quantity  of  water.  During  the  day,  when  the  hot  sun  is  upon 
them,  the  evaporation  is  of  course  far  more  than  the  absorption,  and  in 
a  dry  time  the  leaves  may  be  seen  to  droop  in  the  afternoon ;  but  let 
the  sun  be  obscured  and  the  atmosphere  become  misty  and  damp,  and 
they  soon  absorb  enough  moisture  to  strengthen  their  failing  stems. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  a  light  shower,  which  only  moistens  the  leaves 
without  wetting  the  ground  at  all,  will  revive  his  crops  for  many  hours. 
Nothing  in  this  case  can  have  been  taken  in  through  the  roots. 

Water,  as  has  been  said,  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  These 
two  bodies  are  needed  by  the  plant,  and  water  is  consequently  not  only 
of  service  in  moistening  its  various  parts  and  furnishing  a  circulating 
fluid,  but  gives  its  oxygen  or  its  hydrogen  or  both,  as  the  plant  may 
happen  to  require.  Water  has  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  this  purpose, 
and  to  others  equally  useful  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  in  the  facility 
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with  which  it  is  decomposed.  Carbonic  acid  and  other  chemical  sub- 
stances only  decompose  with  great  difficulty ;  but  the  elements  of  water, 
a  substance  so  universally  diflused  and  so  indispensable,  separate  easily, 
affording  hydrogen  here,  oxygen  there,  to  the  necessities  of  the  plant. 

80I7RCBS  OF  THE  NITEOeEN  OF  PLANTS. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  plant  gets  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  abundance ;  but  there  is  yet  one  more  of  the  organic  bodies,  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  pkmt ;  this  is  nitrogen  i  it  remains  for  us  to  consider 
the  most  probable  source  of  this  gas.  a.  As  it  has  been  said  that  the 
atmosphere  consists  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  we  might  naturally  con- 
ceive that  the  leaves  absorb  this  gas,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid.  Experi- 
ments  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case  to  any  extent.  After  many 
careful  trials,  it  has  not  yet  been  certainly  proved  that  any  nitrogen  at 
all  is  obtained  by  the  greater  number  of  plants  in  this  way.  If  there  is, 
the  quantity  must  be  in  most  cases  very  trifling  indeed. 

h.  This  is  on«  of  the  most  remarkable  points  connected  with  the  nu- 
trition of  plants.  Here  we  have,  in  the  air  which  surrounds  the  plant, 
and  presses  against  every  part  of  it,  an  immense  quantity  of  the  gas  ni- 
trogen. It  constitutes  ftmr-fifths  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  yet  we 
cannot  find  that  plants  absorb  it  in  any  quantity  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  they  select  out  another  kind  of  gas,  carbonic 
mcid,  although  it  is  present  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  ^jVir^b-  ^^'^ 
Aows  conclusively  that  the  leaves  do  not  draw  in  through  their  pores 
€very  thing  that  is  presented  to  them  indiscriminately,  but  that  they 
have  tL  power  of  choosing  those  kinds  of  food  best  adapted  to  their 
wants. 

c  Thus  the  smallest  plant  has  the  power  of  doing  what  man  by  his 
unaided  senses  never  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  which  he  has 
only  learned  to  do  by  artificial  neans  within  a  few  years.  Every  little 
worthless  weed  by  the  wapide  has  its  leaves  spread,  its  thousands  of 
mouths  open,  selecting  and  drawing  in  from  the  passing  air  food  best 
adapted  to  iti^  wants. 

As  plants  obtain,  according  to  the  above  statements,  little  if  any  of 
their  nitrogen  from  the  air  directly  through  their  leaves,  they  must  ob- 
viously get  it  in  some  way  through  their  roots.  There  are  two  bodies 
which  are  now  considered  the  chief  sources  of  supply :  these  are  called 
Mimoma  and  nUric  acid. 

Ammonia  is  a  gas,  composed  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  We  do  not 
find  it  largely  in  this  shape,  however,  on  account  of  the  strong  tendency 
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which  it  has  to  unite  with  other  bodies,  such  as  ctrhonieacid,  sulphuric- 
acid,  etc.  When  it  cannot  find  any  thing  else,  it  is  at  once  absorbed 
by  water,  which  will  lake  up  an  immense  qnuitity  of  it  before  becom- 
ing saturated,  A  pint  of  celd  water  will  absorb  between  600  and  TOO 
pints  of  ammonia.  The  aqua  ammonia  of  the  shops,  is  water  through 
which  ammonia  has  been  passed  until  it  is  reiy  strong.  By  smelling 
of  it,  the  extremely  pungent  and  peculiar  odor  of  ammonia  is  perceived.. 
The  strong  aqus  ammoiua  is  so  powerful  in  its  effects  as  to  take  wway 
the  breath,  and  cause  a  momentary  auflbcation.  A  more  agreeable 
form  of  ammoniacal  odor  is  in  the  ordinary  Mnetiing  sails.  These  are- 
usually  nothing  more  than  carb<mate  ef  asimenia,  scented  in  yarioua 
ways  with  other  perfumes. 

The  properties  of  ammonia  ought  to  be  usderstood  by  avery  farmer^ 
because  it  is  a  substance  of  much  importance ;  it  does  not  exist  so* 
abundantly  in  the  soil  as  do  many  or  most  other  necessary  ingredients^ 
and  consequently  he  ought  to  know  how  best  to  increase  its  amount,, 
and  how  to  keep  it  on  bis  farm  when  he  has  got  it  there* 

Ammonia  is  very  easily  lost,  because  driye»  from  its  combinatiosa 
with  great  facility.  If,  for  instance,,  you  jokix  with  muriate  of  ammo-^ 
nia,  a  compound  which  has  little  or  no  smell  of  the  gas,  aome  quick-^ 
Lime,  and  rub  the  two  together,  there  will  immediately  a  strong  smell 
of  ammonia  be  perceived,  passing  off  into  the  air  and  disappearing* 
This  is  the  reason  why  quicklime  should  not  be  mixed  with  manurea 
containing  ammonia,  as  that  gas  is  driven  off  by  it,,  and  the  value  of  the 
manure  greatly  diminished. 

Nitric  acid,  (common  aquafortis,)  is  another  in^portant  source  of  m^ 
trogen.  This  acid  is  cpmposed  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  druggists*  shops,  and  is  a  nearly  colorless  liquid,  having  a  j>e* 
culiar  smell,  and  being  extremely  sour  and  corrosive,  a.  When  strong,, 
it  destroys  the  skin,  and  in  all  cases  turns  it  of  a  deep  yellow  color,, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  k  It  eats  holes  through  clothe 
turning  it  to  a  bright  red  color,  c.  Like  apimonia,  and  the  acids  before 
mentioned,  we  do  not  find  it  naturally  as  a  pure  substance;  it  is  alwaya 
combined  with  something  else.  One  of  the  most  conunon  fcurms  is 
nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre*  Nitrate  of  soda  is  also  often  found  ia 
nature,  d.  In  South  America,  this  latter  is  so  abundant  as  to  be 
brought  away  by  the  shipload.  It  is  in  the  form  of  such  compounds  aa 
these  that  nitric  acid  is  present  in  the  soil.  They  are  easily  dissolved 
in  water,  can  be  received  into  the  circulation  of  plants  throogb  th^it 
loots,  and  can  furnish  nitrogen  as  readily  aa  ammaQia^ 
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In  aome  situatioiis  mote  nitrogen  is  received  into  the  plant  as  ammo* 
nia,  than  from  any  other  source ;  in  others  more  as  nitric  acid.  I  con- 
sider that  this  is  owing  simply  to  the  quantity  of  either  that  may  he 
.present  in  different  localities.  Both  kinds  of  manure  produce  remarka- 
ble  results  when  applied  to  the  soil  of  most  farms ;  and  these  effects  are 
-nearly  or  quite  identical  in  appearance,  showing  that  in  both  cases,  ni- 
trogen caused  the  improyement»  and  that  between  these  two  forms  of 
vppljing  it  there  is  little  choice. 


OF  THE  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCE  OF  PLANTS. 

STBUCTVaB  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PLANT  IN  ITS  SBYBBAL  PARTS. 

The  different  external  parts  of  plants  are  well  known ;  they  consist  of 
roots,  stems,  barker  epidermis,  and  leaves. 

The  internal  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  roots  are  not  so  perfect- 
ly understood  as  that  of  the  other  parts,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  know- 
ing exactly  what  occurs  underground.  At  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
surface  they  begin  to  divide,  sending  out  little  rootlets  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  is  a  small  bundle  of  soft,  minute , 
white  fibres.  These  are  all  so  many  mouths  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
stem.  If  yom  place  the  roots  of  a  growing  tree  in  certain  colored  liquids, 
its  body  will  soon  become  colored.  This  part  of  the  plant  has,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  least,  a  power  of  selection,  as  it  is  found  that  certain 
substances  are  admitted  to  the  exclusion,  either  partial  or  total,  of  oth- 
ers. Some  coloring  solutions  for  instance,  as  above,  enter  with  facility 
and  tinge  the  whole  stem  in  a  short  time,  while  others  are  scarcely  ab- 
sorbed at  all.  The  same  must,  in  a  degree,  be  true  of  various  kinds  of 
food,  as  we  find  that  far  more  of  one  kind  is  taken  than  of  another,  even 
when  both  are  present  in  equal  quantities. 

In  the  stem  are  numerous  little  tubes  running  up  and  down,  which 
serve  to  convey  the  sap  absorbed  by  the  roots  up  to  the  leaves.  It  pas- 
ses up  in  the  interior  vessels  or  tubes,  and  passes  down  in  the  exterior, 
or  just  under  the  bark.  This  can  be  shown  by  the  example  of  the  tree 
and  the  colored  fluid,  just  referred  to ;  the  inner  part  of  the  tree  will  be 
colored  first,  and  finally  the  outer,  in  the  descent  of  the  sap,  after  it  has 
passed  out  to  the  extremities  of  (he  branches. 

There  is  then  a  regular  circulation  between  the  soil  and  the  plant ; 
sap  flows  up,  having  been  formed  in  the  roots  and  stem,  out  of  the  va- 
tious  substances  drawn  in  from  the  soil,  and  ultimately  flows  down  again 
next  the  bark  and  out  into  the  soil. 

During  its  circuit  the  sap  undergoes  many  changes,  and  deposits  such 
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of  its  constitaents  as  are  necessary  to  the  plant.  If  taken  fitom  the  low- 
er part  of  the  stem,  it  will  be  found  thin ;  as  it  goes  up,  it  appears  thick- 
er and  thicker,  and  at  last  on  its  way  down  becomes  a  dense  substance, 
to  which  the  name  of  cambium  has  sometimes  been  given.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  its  round,  it  deposites  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood,  ma- 
terial for  forming  the  annual  layer  of  new  wood.  The  cause  of  this  as- 
cent and  descent  of  sap  is  not  fully  known,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  mention  here  the  numerous  plausible  theories  that  have  been 
advanced  regarding  it.  If  the  flow  is  entirely  stopped,  either  upward  or 
downward,  the  plant  soon  dies.  This  is  shown  by  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  girdling  a  tree,  the  downward  flow  is  stopped  and  no  new  wood 
can  form. 

The  hark  is  quite  different  in  its  structure  from  the  stem.  In  the  lat- 
ter part,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  little  tubes  run  perpendicularly,  or 
straight  up  and  down ;  in  the  bark  they  run  vertically,  that  is,  toward 
the  centre  of  the  tree.  It  is  supposed  that  air  obtains  access  to  the  body 
of  the  plant  through  these  tubes. 

Leaves  are  usually  considered  an  extension  of  the  bark.  They  have 
a  net  work  of  veins  running  through  them  in  every  direction,  convejring 
fluids  to  all  parts ;  and  also  have  on  their  outer  surfaces,  innumerable 
little  pores  or  mouths,  through  some  of  which  they  breathe  out,  and 
through  others  draw  in,  water  and  various  gases.  These  functions  of 
the  leaf  will  be  noticed  again  subsequently. 

THE  ORBAT  NUMBEB  AND  DrVBBSITT  OF  0B6ANIC  BODIES  UX  PLAICTS. 

The  organic  portion  in  these  several  parts  of  the  plant,  consist  of  a 
great  variety  of  substances,  with  the  more  common  of  which  at  least, 
the  farmer  ought  to  be  acquainted. 

The  organic  bodies  of  plants  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Almost 
every  plant  has  some  one  or  more  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  we  see  In- 
dian rubber  the  product  of  one  tree,  gutta  percha  of  another,  sago  of 
another;  various  perfumes  from  one  plant,  and  disagreeable  odors  from 
another,  as  in  the  rose  or  the  mignonette  of  one  class,  the  skunk  cab- 
bage or  the  tomato  of  the  other ;  some  also  have  a  pungent  or  aromatic 
taste,  such  as  the  sassafras  and  the  birch.  In  short,  the  variety  of  bo- 
dies that  thus  communicate  difl!erent  qualities  to^  plants,  or  often  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  are  more  numerous  than  would  be 
believed  by  one  who  had  not  attended  somewhat  to  the  subject. 

The  difl!erent  oils  and  sugars,  for  instance,  which  exist  in  vegetables, 
may  be  counted  by  tens  and  twenties  already,  while  new  kinds  are  con- 
stantly being  discovered ;  so  with  the  various  extracts  which  can  be 
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obtained  from  the  flowers  or  bark.  There  are  few  plants  in  which  a 
careful  examination  of  their  various  parts  will  not  discorer  trom  fifteen 
to  twenty  different  organic  substances,  and  in  some  twice  that  number 
may  be  distinguished.  The  perfect  separation  and  determination  of 
such  bodies,  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  problems  of  modern  chemis- 
try. But  after  all,  the  substances  which  make  up  the  great  bulk  of 
plants  are  few  in  number.  Those  which  give  the  color,  taste,  smell,  or 
peculiar  properties  of  that  kind,  to  particular  plants,  generally  form  but 
a  small  part  of  their  whole  mass,  and  have  but  little  influence  on  their 
practical  value. 

OP  WATEK. 

In  order  to  explain  some  remarkable  properties  in  the  substances  to 
which  attention  will  soon  be  called,  it  is  necessary  here  to  mention  the 
composition  of  water. 

This  liquid,  so  universally  diffused  and  of  such  inestimable  value,  is 
composed  of  but  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  In  nine  pounds  of 
water,  are  about  one  of  hydrogen  and  eight  of  oxygen.  Although  the 
weight  of  oxygen  is  thus  greatest,  hydrogen  is  so  light  that  it  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  bulk ;  so  that  by  measure  there  is  only  one  gallon  of 
oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen. 

a.  That  water  does  consist  of  these  two  gases  alone,  may  be  shown 
by  burning  hydrogen  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  Water  will  imme* 
diately  begin  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  used  by  the  experi- 
menter, and  will  soon  accumulate  so  as  to  run  down  in  drops.  Some 
of  the  French  chemists  once  tried  this  experiment  on  a  large  scale, 
continuing  it  for  a  number  of  days,  and  obtained  several  pints  of  water. 
On  burning  a  jet  of  hydrogen  in  common  air,  under  a  large  glass  ves- 
sel open  at  bottom,  water  will  immediately  be  formed  by  an  union  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  tSt,  and  will  condense  on  the  cool  surface  of  the 
glass. 

b.  Water  exists  in  several  states :  1.  As  the  simple  liquid ;  2.  As 
steam  or  vapor ;  3.  As  ice  or  snow.  Each  of  these  forms  have  their 
peculiar  properties  and  benefits.  As  a  fluid,  it  renders  the  bodies  of  all 
animals  plump,  moist,  and  elastic,  while  it  also  gives  life  to  all  plants 
and  vegetables,  forming  their  circulating  fluids. 

As  a  vapor,  it  prevents  the  outer  surfaces  of  plants  and  animals  from 
drying  away  too  much,  intercepts  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  would 
otherwise  scorch  and  burn  us,  and  performs  many  other  important  offices 
of  which  there  is  not  space  to  speak  here.  As  ice,  its  action  is  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  fhus  expanding  and  contracting,  is  to  loosen  and 
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mellow  the  soil.    This  is  the  effect  produced  by  ridging  stiff  clays  in 
autumn  that  the  frost  may  have  free  access. 

OF  OBGANIC  BODIES  CONTAINIIIO  CABBON,  HTDBOOSK,  AlVD  OZTGBN» 

By  far  the  most  abudant  body  in  the  organic  part  of  ail  or  nearly  all 
plants,  is  called  tDoodyfibre,  sometimes  cellular  fibre.  This  is  the  stringy, 
woody  part  of  straw,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  dec.  If  any  of  them  are  bruised 
and  soaked  until  every  thing  that  can  be  washed  away  is  gone,  a  mast 
of  white  fibre  remains,  which  is  tolerably  pure  woody  fibre.  Cotton  or 
pith  are  the  purest  natural  forms  of  this  substance,  a.  It  is  white,  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  and  will  not  in  its  natural  condition  support  life. 
b.  It  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  nearly  all  plants,  that  is,  in  their 
dry  state;  this  distinction  is  necessary,  because  many  plants  lose  more 
than  half  of  their  weight  of  water  by  drying ;  this  may  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  common  grasses. 

Woody  fibre  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Now  it 
is  a  curious  point,  that  in  this  woody  fibre,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
present  in  just  the  proportions  to  form  water.  To  this  important  fact 
we  shall  refer  again. 

In  the  stems,  leaves,  husks,  bark,  and  in  most  cases  the  roots,  woody 
fibre  is  by  far  the  largest  constituent ;  but  in  the  seeds  and  fruits,  it  is 
usually  much  smaller  in  quantity. 

In  a  great  number  of  seeds,  starch  is  the  leading  ingredient ;  so  also 
in  many  roots  that  are  used  for  food.  a.  Starch  is  in  its  usual  appear- 
ance well  known,  as  a  white  tasteless,  or  nearly  tasteless  substance.  It 
does  not  dissolve  even  in  warm  water,  but  forms  a  species  of  jelly  with 
it  One  peculiar  property  is  that  of  turning  blue  when  iodine  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  The  common  tincture  of  iodine  will  answer  for  this  ex- 
periment :  the  smallest  possible  quantity  will  produce  an  immediate 
effect. 

h.  Starch  may  be  easily  obtained  by  making  some  wheaten  flour  into 
dough,  and  then  washing  on  a  very  fine  seive  or  linen  cloth  placed  above 
a  convenient  vessel.  As  the  dough  is  kneaded  under  successive  portions 
of  water,  the  water  becomes  milky,  and  the  mass  of  dough  constantly 
diminishes  in  bulk  until  at  last  nothing  but  a  sticky  substance  called 
gluten  remains ;  to  this  we  shall  refer  again.  If  the  milky  liquid  which 
has  run  through  the  cloth  be  allowed  to  stand  quiet  for  some  hours,  a 
deposit  of  fine  white  grains  will  be  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel :  this  is  the  starch. 

c.  It  may  also  be  easily  extracted  from  the  potato,  by  grating  fine 
and  washing.    The  starch  will  settle  next  the  bottom ;  the  skin,  woody 
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fibre,  etc.  will  float  aboTe,  so  that  they  may  be  poured  off.  la  this  way 
potato  starch  is  made. 

The  compositioii  of  starch  is  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  the  same, 
it  will  be  remembered  as  that  of  woody  'fibre.  These  substances  exist 
in  the  same  proportion  as  in  woody  fibre. 

Another  important  organic  substance  is  sugar.  Its  properties  of  easy 
solubility  and  sweetness  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  here,  neither  will 
they  require  illustration  by  the  teacher. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  sugar  present  in  plants,  but  the  kind  call- 
ed cane  sugar  is  most  abundant  and  important.  It  is  that  which  exists 
in  the  stalk  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  root  of  the  sugar  beet,  the  trunk  of 
the  sugar  mapte,  etc.,  etc.  Sugar  blackens  and  becomes  a  species  of 
x^harcoal  when  bturned ;  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
These  same  three  substances  also  form  the  gums,  resins,  and  oily  mat- 
ters which  exist  so  abundantly  in  certain  trees,  «s  the  pines,  and  in 
certain  seeds,  as  linseed. 

Thus  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  plants  is  made  up  of  substances  con- 
taining only  these  three  gases.  We  now  come  to  a  singular  fact,  hint- 
ed at  with  relation  to  one  of  the  substances  in  the  early  part  of  this  sec- 
tion :  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  woody  fibre,  starch,  sugar  and  many 
gums,  are  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  water.  The  plant  then  can 
make  these  bodies  without  difficulty,  for  we  have  seen  that  it  absorbs 
both  carbonic  acid  and  water  through  its  leaves:  if  now  the  oxygen  of 
the  carbonic  acid  be  given  ofiT  through  the  leaves  during  the  day,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  that  it  is,  there  remains  only  carbon  and  water, 
'  or  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  just  the  substances  to  form  those  bo- 
dies which  we  have  named  above. 

In  the  case  of  woody  fibre,  sugar,  starch  and  gum,  the  quantity  of 
carbon  and  of  the  elements  of  water  is  the  same,  so  that  they  are  in  fact 
identical  in  composition.  How  strange  that  they  should  be  so  different 
in  properties !  We  cannot  explain  why  this  is ;  but  yet  the  chemist  is 
able  to  make  sugar  from  either  woody  fibre,  gum  or  starch.  It  is  not 
more  strange  than  a  thousand  other  things  in  nature.  We  have  seen, 
for  instance,  that  carbonic  acid  puts  out  all  fire  and  destroys  life  ;  yet 
carbon,  one  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  burns  most  vio- 
lently in  oxygen,  the  other;  and  this  other  body,  oxygen,  is,  when  alone, 
the  great  supporter  of  vitality  :  mingled  in  the  air,  it  is  what  sustains  all 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  all  combustion  also. 

It  has  been  incidentally  noticed,  that  certain  of  the  bodies  above 
named  may  be  changed  by  chemical  means.  Some  of  these  changes 
axe  important,  and  deserve  a  rather  more  extended  notice,    a.  Woody 
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fibre,  if  ground  fine  and  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  for  a  long 
time,  becomes  hard,  and  yellow  in  color,  and  finally  can  be  ground  like 
flour.  In  this  state  it  is  partly  soluble,  and  can  with  yeast  be  made  into 
a  light,  wholesome  bread  ;  it  has  also  been  partially  changed  into  a 
substance  resembling  starch  or  gum.  b.  Starch,  if  heated  at  a  tempe- 
perature  just  below  scorching  for  a  day  or  two,  gradually  becomes  yel- 
low and  finally  quite  soluble,  with  a  sweetish  taste.  It  has  become 
dextrine^  or  what  is  called  by  calico  printers  British  gum.  This  change 
takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  ordinary  baking  of  bread, 
c  By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  certain  proportions,  and  at  ^ 
certain  temperatures,  starch  may  be  changed  first  into  gum,  and  then 
into  sugar. 

We  thus  see  that  this  class  of  bodies  are  not  only  similar  in  compo- 
sition, but  that  a  change  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  efiected  with 
much  ease.  If  we  can  do  this,  how  much  the  more  readily  can  it  be 
efiected  in  the  interior  of  the  plant !  That  such  changes  do  take  place 
there,  and  that  they  are  of  much  practical  importance,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  essay. 

OF  OKOANIC  BODIBS  CONTAINING  CABBON,  HYDEOGBN,  OZTOEN  AND  NITBOGBN. 

Although  the  substances  containing  the  three  first  named  gases  only, 
make  up  more  than  nine-tenths  of  most  plants,  yet  there  is  a  class 
which  in  addition  to  them  contains  nitrogen.  This  class,  though 
so  small  in  proportion,  is,  as  will  be  seen  ultimately,  one  of  remarka- 
ble importance. 

The  most  easily  obtained  of  these  nitrogenous  bodies,  is  the  one 
already  mentioned  as  left  behind  when  the  dough  of  wheaten  flour  is 
washed  upon  a  cloth,  to  obtain  the  starch,  a.  It  is  sticky,  tenacious, 
and  somewhat  like  glue  in  its  character ;  its  name  gluten  has  refer- 
ence to  these  properties,  b.  When  heated,  it  swells  up  to  a  great  bulk, 
becoming  quite  full  of  holes.  For  this  reason  flour  which  has  much 
gluten  in  it,  is  called  by  the  bakers  strong,  because  light  porous  bread 
can  be  easily  made  from  it,  and  because  it  absorbs  and  retains  much 
water,  c  The  proportion  of  gluten  in  wheat  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.  The  wheat  of  warm  countries  is  said  to  contain  more  than  that 
grown  in  temperate  latitudes. 

Several  other  grains  contain  gluten,  but  none  so  much  as  wheat ; 
they  all,  however,  have  bodies  of  the  same  class,  not  generally  resem- 
bling gluten  in  appearance  and  properties,  but  all  containing  nitrogen. 
To^these,  difi*erent  names  have  been  given :  the  nitrogenous  substance 
in  peas  and  beans  is  called  legumin,  that  in  indian  com,  zein.  In 
some  other  plants  there  are  substances  of  the  same  kind,  calUed  vegetO' 
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Ue  dttumen^  casein^  etc.  These  are  all  somewhat  similar  in  their  pro- 
perties and  composition.  There  is  a  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in 
gluten,  and  in  these  nitrogenous  bodies  generally,  beside  the  four 
gases  already  mentioned. 

Jt  will  now  be  seen  what  an  important  part  these  four  elements  act, 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  From  them  all  the  forms  of  vegetable  life 
are  built  up ;  they  are  constantly  passing  from  one  state  of  combination 
into  another,  and  yet  alwajrs  come  out  at  last  themseWes  unchanged. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that  they  are  truly,  and  not  in  the  common  sense, 
elementary  bodies.  If  we  take  a  piece  of  wood  for  examination,  we 
can  divide  it  by  various  means  into  oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  but 
we  fail  in  any  attempt  to  subdivide  again  either  of  these  three  bodies. 
Those  bodies  then  are  elementary,  chemically  speaking,  which  we  can 
not  by  any  means  decompose  or  separate,  which  we  cannot  show  to  be 
compound.  There  are  in  all  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  these  elements 
known,  and  among  them  are  the  four  gases,  the  functions  of  which  we 
have  been  considering.     Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  also  elements. 

OP  THB  SUPPLIES  OP  OBOANIC  POOD  TO  PLANTS. 

The  sources  from  whence  plants  derive  their  various  kinds  of  organic 
food,  are  different  in  different  localities. 

Carbon  is  mostly  drawn  in  from  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid : 
some  also  comes  from  the  soil,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  from  the  air. 
The  quantity  required  for  the  support  of  all  the  vegetation  upon  the 
earth's  surface  must  be  immense,  especially  when  we  know  the  fact 
that  carbon  in  general  constitutes  fully  half,  and  sometimes  much  more 
than  half  of  its  weight.  When  we  remember  that  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  but  about  77 jjth  of  all,  there  may  seem  to 
be  some  danger  of  its  exhaustion. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  weight  of  this  gas  in  the  air  over  every  acre 
of  the  earth's  surface,  is  about  seven  tons.  This  quantity,  if  the  land 
were  all  under  cultivation,  would  be  exhausted  in  from  seven  to  ten 
years.  There  would  thus  be  some  cause  for  apprehension  on  this  point, 
could  we  not  indicate  several  sources  which  constantly  tend  to  keep  up 
the  necessary  supply. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  breathing  of  animals : 
the  pure  air  that  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  at  each  breath,  returns  charged 
with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  air  in  a  close  room, 
where  there  are  many  people,  becomes  so  unwholesome,  and  after  a 
time  intolerable.  The  carbonic  acid  breathed  out  into  the  air,  has  ren- 
dered it  deleterious  to  animal  life.     A  direct  proof  of  the  quantity  of 
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carbonicmcid  breathed  in  this  way  from  ttie  luagfs^  may  be  given  by 
blowing  through'  a  tube  into  linie  wat^r,  made  by  ponring  water  upon 
common  quicklime  and  allowing  it  to  settle  and  become  clear.  The 
carbonic  acid  unites  with  the  lime»  and  the  clear  lime  water  becomes 
in  a  few  moments  quite  mitity,  owing  te  the  formation  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

2.  Another  source  from  whence  carbonic  acid  is  derived  in  immense 
quantities,  is  ordinary  combustion.  All  combustible  bodies  used  for 
fires,  produce  this  gas  while  burning.  Carbon,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  the  leading  combustible  substance  in  all  kinds  of  fuel,  in  wood,  coal, 
charcoal,  oil,  resin,  pitch,  turpentine,  etc.  While  burning,  the  carbon 
unites  with  oxygen,  and  becomes  carbonic  acid.  Whenever,  then, 
combustion  is  going  on,  this  gas  is  largely  produced,  a.  An  instance 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  practice  of  suicide  by  means  of  burning  charcoal. 
In  France,  particularly,  the  misguided  and  wicked  persons  who  thus 
rashly  desire  to  take  away  their  own  lives,  light  a  pan  of  charcoal  and 
shut  themselves  up  with  it  in  a  close  room.  The  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced soon  fills  the  room,  and  in  a  short  time  destroys  life,  b.  It  ia 
easy  to  see  that  combustion  must  annually  send  vast  quantities  of  this 
gas  into  the  atmosphere.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  cold  climates, 
where,  during  winter,  fires  are  so  numerous  and  constant. 

3.  In  some  districts  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  pass  off  into  the 
air  from  fissures  in  the  earth's  surface :  this  is  no  doubt  produced  by 
volcanic  action  at  a  great  depth. 

4.  Another  source  is  natural  decay  and  decomposition  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  if  you  leave  apiece  of  wood  to  decay,  the  ultimate  results 
will  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  burned  in  the  commencement.  The 
action  is  slower,  requiring  often  years  to  complete  it ;  but  the  products 
are  the  same,  that  is,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Decay  has,  for  this 
reason,  been  called  a  slow  combustion. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  constant  tendency  in  every  species  of  de- 
struction, decomposition,  or  decay  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  is  to 
the  production  and  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sources  already 
indicated  are  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the  quantities  annually  with- 
drawn from  the  atmosphere  by  vegetation. 

The  hydrogen  required  by  plants  is  readily  obtained.  Water  consists 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  :  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  it  is  drawn  up  by  the 
roots  ;  as  a  vapor,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  great  effect  of  a  trifling  shower  during  dry 
weather.    Even  if  there  is  only  enough  rain  to  barely  moisten  the  sur- 
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face,  of  the  parched  earth,  theleaTea  before  drooping  are  revived,  and 
tho^  whole  plant  assume»a  flouriihing  appearance ;  no  water  has  reached 
its  i»ota,  but  it  has  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  shower  through  its  leaves* 
This  one  sonree  of  supply  aftrds  ample  store-  of  hydrogen. 

Oxygen  h  also  to  be- obtained  by  the  plant  from  water.  Carbon* 
ic  acid  too,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  partly  composed  of  this  gaa. 
There  can  thus  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  plant's  obtaining  oxygen,  and 
no  fear  of  exhau9ting  it  from,  the  atmosphere. 

The  soaree  of  the  nitrogen  in  plants  is  not  so  clear.  We  know  that 
fMU-fifths  of  theak  surrounding  all  ptaats  is  nitrogen,  and  yet  it  ia 
proved  thai  but  Iktle  if  any  of  this  nitrogen,  ia  absorbed  through  their 
leaves ;  neither  can  it  be  shown  to  enter  in  any  quantity  through  their 
roots.  We  find,  however,  that  the  soil  is  the  place  from  which  it 
comes,  but  that  it  is  always  in  some  forot  chemically  united  with  other 
bodies*  The  two.  substances,  ammonia^  and  nitric  acid,  described  under 
a  previous  h^;  as  containing  nitrogen,  are  the  chief  sources  of  sup* 
ply  to  plants ;  thia  fact  partly  explains  their  great  efficacy  as  manures. 
They  are  both  present  in  fertile  soils,  sometimes  the  one  and  some-* 
times  the.  other  in  largest  quantity*  Both  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  can  without  difficulty  enter  the  roots. 

It  will  now  be  easily  perceived  that  these  organic  bodies  to  which 
attention  has  been  so  frequently  called,  are  indeed  of  very  great  im* 
portance.  They  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  vegetable  life  in  all  of  its 
forms.  In  the  air  and  the  soil,  they  are  indispensable  to  life.  We 
cannot  see  them,  yet  depend  on  them  for  existence  itself.  If  half  of 
the  s-sj^th  of  carbonic  acid  present  in,  the  atmosphere  were  withdrawn, 
nearly  all  valuable  plants  would  cease  to  flourish,  and  as  a  consequence 
animal  life  too  would  gradually  become  extinct* 

THE  SOIL. 

THE   PROPORTION  AND   ORIGIN   OP   THB   ORGANIC   MATTER  IN  THE   SOIL. 

Having  now  become  familiar  with  the  substances  which  are  found  in 
both  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  parts  of  plants,  we  must  next  inquire 
what  is  the  connection  between  the  plant  and  the  soil.  We  find  that 
one  soil  produces  better  crops  than  another ;  that  plants  will  grow  in 
some  places  that  will  not  flourish  at  all  in  others  ;  that  manure  is  not 
needed  on  some  soils  while  it  is  quite  indispensable  on  others.  The 
reasons  for  these  and  many  other  differences  that  might  be  meiitioned, 
are  only  to  be  discovered  by  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  itself. 

The  first  point  which  we  are  able  to  establish,  is  the  fact  that  here, . 
as  in  the  plant,  are  to  be  found  the  two  great  classes  of  organic  and  in^ 
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organic  substances.  If  a  portion  of  soil  is  heated  on  a  knife  blade,  or 
a  thin  iron  or  tin  plate,  it  will  smoke  and  blacken ;  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued the  smoke  will  after  a  time  cease,  the  blackness  disappear,  and 
the  remaining  earth  will  be  usually  of  a  whitish  or  reddish  color.  It 
is  like  the  ash  left  behind  on  burning  wood  or  straw,  excepting  that 
there  is  far  more  of  it. 

The  ash  from  plants,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  their  weight,  one  to  fourteen  lbs.  in  a  hundred ;  in  soils  the  in- 
combustible part  is  usually  more  than  ninety  lbs.  in  a  hundred, 
frequently  ninety-five.  In  some  peaty  or  rich  forest  lands,  indeed  the 
organic  part  is  largest  ^  but,  as  all  know,  these  constitute  but  a  small 
proportion  of  our  ordinary  soils.  This  organic  matter  was  not  originally 
present  in  the  soil :  it  has  all  accumulated  there  by  the  death  and  decay 
of  plants  and  animals.  The  first  soil,  formed  by  the  crumbling  and 
decomposition  of  the  bare  rock,  must  hare  been  entirely  destitute  of  this 
part.  Some  species  of  living  things,  however,  existed  even  there,  some 
forms  of  vegetation  and  of  animal  life ;  as  these  died,  they  mingled 
with  the  broken  down  rocks,  and  became  food  for  new  plants  of  higher 
orders ;  thus  their  remains  gradually  gathered,  until  the  result  was  our 
present  surface  soils. 

Fertile  soils  always  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  organic 
matter.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  quantity  that  should  be  present :  we 
find  them  very  fertile,  containing  all  the  way  from  two  to  fifty  per  cent, 
and  even  upward ;  though  it  may  be  said  that  permanently  rich  strong 
•oils  seldom  contain  less  than  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

When  there  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  soil  is  moist,  an  in- 
jurious effect  is  produced,  the  soil  becoming  what  is  called  sour :  noth- 
ing but  poor  wiry  grass  will  grow.  The  reasons  of  and  the  remedy  for 
the  result,  will  be  considered  subsequently.* 

Having  explained  the  origin  of  this  organic  matter,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  briefly,  that  it  is  composed  of  the  same  four  organic 
substances  previously  named,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  Oxygen. 

NBCSSSITT  FOR   OROANIC   MATTER   IN  THE   SOIL,  AND   ITS   LIABILITY  TO 

EXHAUSTION. 

This  part  is  necessary  in  the  soil  f^r  several  reasons. 

1.  It  enables  the  land,  if  light  and  sandy,  to  retain  moisture,  and 

also  to  retain  manures  much  longer  than  it  otherwise  would ;  to  stiff 

and  clayey  soils  it  gives  mellowness  and  lightness. 

•  I  have  said  that  there  ii  no  rule  as  to  the  precise  quantitj  of  organic  matter 
that  ought  to  be  present,  that  is  within  5  to  40  or  50  per  cent.  Other  things  being 
•qual,  the  soil  with  30  or  4U  per  cent  seems  to  be  in  no  waj  superior  to  that  which 
obIj  has  4  to  5  per  cent.  Thus  we  cannot  speak  definitely  as  to  anj  necassarjr 
proportion. 
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2.  Another  important  effect  in  cold  climates,  is  the  darker  color  which 
it  imparts  to  the  surface.  A  dark  colored  soil  absorbs  more  heat  than  a 
light  one,  being  consequently  warmer  and  earlier.  This  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  snow  melts  sooner  from  the  plowed  field  than  from  the  mea- 
dow  in  similar  situations,  from  the  dark  garden  bed  than  from  the  gra- 
velled walk. 

3.  Besides  these  useful  purposes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  organic 
part  of  the  soil  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ministers  food  directly  to 
the  plant  through  its  roots.  The  supply  obtained  in  this  way  varies 
with  the  situation,  but  is  of  much  importance  to  plants,  as  shown  by 
their  increased  luxuriance  when  it  is  furnished  them  in  a  soil  previously 
deficient. 

This  consumption  of  organic  matter  by  plants  to  form  their  own  bulk, 
shows  how  it  is  that  land  long  cultivated  and  scantily  manured,  at  last 
becomes  very  poor  in  this  part.  Each  crop  has  carried  away  a  portion 
of  it,  more  than  has  been  returned  in  the  small  quantity  of  manure  ap- 
plied. Another  way  in  which  this  is  exhausted,  is  by  frequent  plowing 
and  stirring,  whereby  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  consequently  decom- 
poses rapidly.  If  you  long  bury  straw  or  other  organic  matter  deep  un- 
der the  surface,  so  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  air,  it  will  remain  almost 
unchanged  for  years ;  but  as  soon  as  you  bring  it  toward  the  surface, 
where  the  air  can  obtain  access,  decay  commences. 

There  are  then  two  ways  in  which  this  disappearance  of  organic 
substances  goes  on  in  the  soil :  first,  as  it  is  used  for  the  food  of  plants ; 
second,  as  it  is  decomposed  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  air. 

From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  is  obviously  for  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  his  soil :  an  equiva- 
lent at  least  for  every  thing  taken  off,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  re- 
turned in  the  shape  of  manure ;  peat  and  composts  are  good  forms  of 
adding  large  quantities. 

But  the  best  way  of  all  when  the  land  is  run  ^down,  is  to  cultivate 
green  crops  for  plowing  under ;  such  as  clover,  buckwheat,  vetches, 
etc.,  etc.  a.  Though  plants  draw  much  of  their  organic  part  from  the 
soil,  yet  the  greater  proportion  comes  from  the  air  through  the  leaves ; 
consequently  when  a  crop  of  clover  is  plowed  in,  there  is,  in  addition 
to  what  it  has  taken  from  the  soil,  much  more  than  half  its  weight 
which  came  from  the  air,  and  is  therefore  a  clear  gain  to  the  soil.  In 
this  way  the  organic  matter  may  be  increased,  and  even  the  poorest 
land  be  gradually  brought  up  to  a  state  of  fertility,  b.  Every  good  far- 
mer should  watch  his  fields  carefully,  and  see  that  they  do  not  become 
deficient  in  this  very  important  part.    Whenever  or  wherever  we  see 
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land  losing  it  from  year  to  year,  it  is  certam  that  these  ia  bad  isanage* 
ment  somewhere. 

The  fanner  must  not  suppose  that  by  this  or  any  other  system  he  can 
bring  up  his  worn  out  land  in  one  or  two  years :  the  progrete  of  im- 
-prorememt  will  be  gradual.  He  must  perserere  in  the  use  of  gr^een 
crops,  bringing  them  in  frequently,  and  returning  at  the  same  time  in 
the  shape  of  manure,  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  dther  crops  taken  oC 
Above  all  he  must  not,  as  soon  as  his  land  is  so  fttr  recovered  that  his 
clover  or  other  green  crop  begins  to  be  heavy,  yield  to  any  temptation 
to  cut  it  off;  for  this  is  returning  to  the  old  system  of  exhaustion.  The 
object  should  be  to  keep  the  land  steadily  improving;  lind  to  that,  for 
the  few  first  years,  all  other  considerations  should  give  way.  When  it 
is  fully  established  as  a  fertile  and  well  stocked  soil,  constant  watchful- 
ness will  keep  it  in  that  condition  without  much  expense ;  and  the  far- 
mer will  soon  find  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  cultivate  good  land  and  keep 
it  good,  than  to  live  on  a  farm  where  every  thing  is  taken  out  and  no- 
thing put  in. 

OF  tUB  DBBIVATION  OF  SOILS,  AlfO  THBtE  ^LASSIFICATIOII. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  mineral  part  of  soils  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  or  crumbling  down  of  the  solid  rocks.  In  every  neigh- 
borhood may  be  seen  instances  of  this  crumbling  down :  with  some 
rocks,  as  granite,  it  is  very  slow,  scarcely  perceptible  from  one  year  to 
another ;  with  others  it  is  more  rapid,  as  some  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones ;  with  others  still  almost  immediate,  as  some  slates,  which  fall 
to  pieces  whenever  they  are  brought  to  the  surface.  However  quickly 
or  slowly  this  crumbling  takes  place,  a  soil  is  at  last  made,  and  of  course 
lesembles  in  its  composition  that  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  formed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  are  varieties  of  sandstones,  limestones,  or  clays,  or  mixtures  of 
the  three.* 

1.  Sandstone  is  often  known  as  freestone,  and  is  common  in  taatiy 
)>efrts  of  this  dotmtry,  being  a  vnluetble  building  'material.  Out  light 
aandy  soils  were  neariy  all  originally  formed  from  this  rock.  Many  oi 
these  are  very  poor ;  but  there  are  some  sandstones  which  make  moat 
excellent  soils,  as  tich  as  any  that  are  cultivated.  In  pattievlar  cas^ 
they  contain  so  mudh  lime  as  to  be  neai'ly  marls,  and  then  fortn  very 
fertile  soils.    Very  many  sandstones  crunible  away  quite  readily,  some 

•  Thig  ii  a  popular  and  not  itrietlf  gcientiAc  olaMiiicatio%  and  k  to  b«  considered 
only  «•  a  general  description. 
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showiog  die  action  of  the  fttmoapbere  almost  immediately  upon  ex* 
posiire.    For  this  reason  the  soils  are  ordinarily  of  good  depth. 

2.  Limestone  is  also  common,  and  there  are  few  places  where  a  teach- 
er cannot  find  some  to  exhibit  to  his  scholars.  It  is  found  of  all  colors 
from  white  to  black,  and  makes  a  great  variety  of  soils.     As  a  general 

.rule  these  Boils  are  good,  and  capable  of  bearing  Tery  excellent  crops. 
There  is  mach  variation  among  the  limestones  as  to  ease  of  decomposi* 
ti<Hi.  Many  of  them  form  a  deep  soil  very  soon,  but  there  are  some  of 
the  blue  mountain  limestones  which  decompose  with  exceeding  alow- 
ness.  On  these  the  soil  is  thin,  but  usually  of  nuJiker  ;goed  quality,  es- 
pecially for  pastures. 

3.  Clay  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  proofing. Mate,  in  adiool  slates, 
and  in  what  are  called  ihales.  Beside  this,  as  is  well  knowiv,  it  exials 
in  large  beds,  from  which  are  made  pipes,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.,. etc.  When- 
ever it  occurs  largely  in  soils,  they  are  atiflT,  tenacious,  and  nearly  im- 
pervious to  moisture.  In  oonsequence  water  remains  on  ihe  surface, 
and  makes  them  wet,  difficult  to  plow,  and  haidio  cultivate  in  any 
way.  They  are,  however,  usually  of  good  quality,  and  1^  proper  skill 
.may  be  made  most  valuable. 

Some  writers  have  ckesified  soils,  according  as  they  contained  more 
or  less  of  one  of  these.  First  would  be  a  sand,  then  a  sandy  loam,  then 
.a  clay  loam,  a  stiff  clay,  and  finally  a  brick  or  pipe  clay,  the  last  being 
too  stiff  for  cultivation.  Soils  in  which  lime  existed  largely,  would  be 
called  calcareous.  Where  there  was  more  than  20  to  25  per  cent,  it 
would  be  a  marl.  Some  definite  rules  of  this  kind  might  prove  quite 
useful  to  farmers  in  describing  soils. 

Prof.  Johnston  has  proposed  the  foUowipg : 

1.  Pure  clay,  such  as  pipe  clay  or  porcelain  clay ;  from  this  no  sand  can 
be  removed  by  washing. 

2.  Strong  clay,  brick  clay,  contains  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  silicious 
sand. 

3.  Clay  loam  has  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  fine  sand. 

4.  A  loam,  has  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  sand. 
^  A  sandy  loam,  has  from  70  to  -00  per  cent. 

4.  A  light  sand  has  less  than  10  per  cent  of  clay. 

This  clasMfication  may  easily  be  made  by  means  of  simple  waiting. 
The  soil  should  first  be  dried,  and  -then  after  'boiling  in  water  should  be 
thoroughly  stirred  in  some  convenient  vessel.  The  sand  will  settle  first 
and  when  it  is  at  the  bottom,  the  liquid  above,  holding  the  fine  clay,  etc. 
in  suspension  may  be  poured  off-;  when  this  has  been  done  a  few  times, 
nothing  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  beside  nearly  pure  eaiid ; 
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this  may  be  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  will  indicate  to  which 
class  of  the  above  the  soil  belongs. 

It  is  always  possible  to  ascertain  if  there  be  much  lime  in  the  soil,  by 
adding  a  little  muriatic  acid,  such  as  may  be  obtained  at  any  apotheca- 
ry's. This  acid,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  lime,  if  there 
be  any,  causes  a  brisk  efierrescence,  owing  to  the  bubblings  up  and  es- 
cape of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  expelled  from  its  combination  with 
lime  by  a  stronger  acid.  It  is  easy  in  this  way  to  ascertain  if  any  spe- 
cimen of  earth  is  a  marl  or  not.  Such  a  simple  test  would  often  sare 
the  farmer  much  trouble  and  expense,  by  preventing  him  from  applying 
useless  material  to  his  soil  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  it.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  light  and  heavy  soils,  so  common  among  farmers,  all 
arise  from  the  different  proportions  of  sand  and  clay  which  the  various 
soils  contain. 

The  light  soils  are  most  easily  and  cheaply  cultivated,  and  are  found 
to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  some  crops,  such  as 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc  They  are  porous,  and  for  that  reason 
generally  dry. 

The  heavier  soils  require  more  skill  and  caution  in  their  cultivation, 
but  are  not  so  easily  exhausted  as  the  others ;  they  ^e  particularly 
adapted  to  growing  wheat,  oats,  indian  corn,  etc.  Very  heavy  soils  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  wetness,  and  can  only  be  made  dry  by  draining. 

NUMBER  OF  INORGANIC  SUBSTANCES   IN   SOIL.      REASONS  FOR   FERTILITT 
OR   BARRENNESS. 

It  has  been  said  that  soils  are  chiefly  made  up  of  three  substances, 
lime,  sand  (silica),  and  clay  (alumina).  But  besides  these,  chemical 
analysis  finds  smaller  quantities  of  some  seven  or  eight  other  bodies. 
In  the  first  column  of  the  following  table,  representing  the  composition 
of  three  different  soils,  are  to  be  seen  the  names  of  these. 

TABLE  FIRST. 

In  one  himdred  poondt.  Soil  fertfle  Fertile         Yecy 

withoat  maaore.  wiih  nmiBrt.  barraa. 

Organic  matter, « 9.7  5.0  4.0 

Silica, 64.8  83.3  77.8 

Alumina, 5.7  5.1  9.1 

Lime, 5.9  1.8  .4 

Magnesia, .9  .8  .1 

Oxideofiron, 6.1  3.0  8.1 

Oxide  of  Manganese, .1  .3  .1 

Potash, .2 
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In  OM  lnndr«l  fovidiL 

Soda, 

Chlorine, 

Salphuric  acid, 


Phosphoric  acid, 

Carbonic  acid, 

Loss  during  the  analysis. 


800  ftftto 

Fwiat 

wiihmuv*. 

^!2L 

.4 

•   •    •   • 

•  •  •  • 

.2 

•  •    •   • 

•  •  •  • 

.2 

.1 

•  •  •  • 

.4 

.2 

•  •  •  • 

4.0 

.4 

•  •  •  • 

1.4 

•  •  •  • 

.4 

100.0      100.0      100.0 

It  will  at  once  be  noticed,  that  these  are  the  very  substances  which 
were  named  and  described  when  we  were  upon  the  inorganic  part,  or 
ash,  of  plants.     To  this  coincidence  I  shall  hereafter  refer. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  column  is  named  organic  matter ;  this  has 
already  been  disposed  of.  The  other  substances  making  up  the  inor- 
ganic pari,  follow  in  different  proportions,  the  silica  being  largest.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  three  soils  are  different  in  their  qualities,  one 
being  fertile  without  manure,  another  fertile  with  the  addition  of  ma- 
nure, and  last  quite  barren.  Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  agricul- 
ture, knows  that  these  differences  in  soils  actually  exist.  We  find  00- 
casionaUy,  though  not  often,  tracts  of  large  extent,  where  the  most 
exhausting  crops  may  be  grown  for  many  years  in  succession  without 
the  aid  of  manure,  their  power  of  production  not  seeming  to  decrease 
even  under  such  severe  cultivation.  Now  wherever  we  discover  such 
soils,  whether  in  our  own  western  States,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  or  Ganges,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  located,  a 
chemical  examination  will  invariably  show  the  presence  of  all  the  sub- 
stances above  named.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  pre- 
cisely the  quantities  named  here,  but  they  must  all  be  present.  The 
proportions  of  some  of  these  may  seem  so  small  as  to  be  unimportant ; 
that  they  are  not,  will  appear  when  we  consider  how  many  hundred 
pounds  there  are  in  an  acre  of  soil  twelve  inches  deep.  The  smallest 
of  the  above  proportions  would,  for  an  acre,  amount  to  several  tons.  It 
would  require  an  immensely  heavy  manuring  to  add  one  half  of  a  per 
cent  of  any  particular  ingredient  to  the  soil. 

Unfortunately  soils  of  the  first  class  are  not  so  plenty  as  those  of  the 
second,  which  bear  good  crops  if  an  abundance  of  manure  is  added. 
Such  are  our  ordinary  soils  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  column  representing  the  composition  of  this  soil,  there  are 
blanks  opposite  to  the  potash,  soda,  and  chlorine,  denoting  that  these 
are  absent.  Several  others,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  lime, 
are  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  in  the  first  column. 
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In  the  tUfdcolamn,  we  find  jast  half  of  the  inorganic  bodies  present 
in  the  first  entirely  wanting,  and  two  others,  lime  and  magnesia^ 
greatly  reduced  in  their  proportion.  Any  ordinary  application  of  ma* 
nure  would  not  supply  enough  to  make  up  all  of  these  deficiencies-; 
and  except  in  places  where  produce  was  high  and  manures  cheap,  as  in 
the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  such  land  could  scarcely,  be  cukifrnted 
w«th  profit.  We  can  tell  just  what  is  wanting  by  inspection  of  the 
above  table ;  but  few  farmers  could  afibrd  to  do  eyery  thing  required  for 
the  improvement  of  such  a  soil  at  once.  The  best  way  would  be  to 
bring  it  up  by  plowing  in  green  crops,  and  thus  gradually  with  a 
moderate  use  of  manure  in  addition,  form  a  surface  soil.  This  would, 
howeyer,  be  a  work  calling  for  the  exercise  of  much  patience,  perseyer- 
ance,  and  good  judgment. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  clearly  enough,  the  difierences  in  soils 
which  can^  what  we  call  fertility  or  barrenness.  The  explanation  is 
perfectly  simple,  and  perfectly  satisfactory,  showing  as  it  does  that  aU 
depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  substances.  This  is 
the  general  solution,  but  there  are  occasionally  cases  which  form  except 
tiotts.  There  are  soils  which  remain  barren,  even  although  they  con- 
tain all  of  the  substances  named  aboye,and  though  much  manure  is  added. 
This  is  because  their  physical  structure  is  wrong,  or  because  some  sub- 
stances  are  present  in  hurtful  excess,  a.  If  the  quantities  of  magnesia, 
iron,  or  manganese,  be  very  great,  the  soil  containing  them  is  found  to 
be  unpropitious  to  vegetation,  often  positively  injurious,  b.  There  are 
two  oxides  of  iron  occasionally  found  in  the  earth.  One  is  the  per- 
oxide, or  common  iron  rust;  this  does  not  seem  to  be  hurtful,  but  al- 
ways beneficial  to  vegetation.  The  other  is  called  the  protoxide  of  iron  ; 
it  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  peroxide,  it  is  also  more  soluble,  and 
is,  where  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity,  fatal  to  most  plants  and 

trees. 

A  barren  soil,  then,  is  barren  because  sotfie  substances  are  too 
largely  present,  or  because  certain  substances  are  wanting.  Che- 
miflffry  is  quite  competent  to  point  out  the  difficulty  in  either  case, 
and  also  to  say  what  would  be  the  remedy.  We  can  tell  what  is  neces- 
sary to  fertilize  the  most  hopeless  desert,  but  at  the  same  time  may  not 
be  able  to  conduct  the  operation  so  as  to  make  it  profitable.  It  become* 
no  longer  a  question  of  knowledge,  it  is  one  of  expense.  We  know 
what  to  do,  but  may  not  in  all  cases  be  able  to  do  it  with  a  profit,  and 
this  with  a  practical  man  is  always  an  important  distinction. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  table  first,  that  alumina,  a  substance  rarely,  if 
ever,  present  in  the  ash  of  plants,  is  quite  an  abundant  constituent  of 
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•oils.  Thin  fa  one  distinction  between  the  inorganic  part  of  plants  and 
that  of  the  soil,  alumina  being  a  characteristic  of  the  one  and  absent 
from  the  other.  In  nearly  all  soils,  silica  is  the  leading  substance, 
usually  constituting  fully  two-thirds  of  their  whole  weight,  and  often 
eighty  or  ninety  pounds  in  every  hundred.  The  only  cases  in  which  it 
is  not  largely  present  are  those  of  the  peat  bogs,  made  up  almost  entire- 
ly of  vegetable  matter.  Silica  forms  compounds  with  certain  of  the 
other  bodies  in  the  soil,  making  what  are  called  soluble  silicates.  The 
gradual  formation  of  these  compounds  affords  a  supply  for  the  plant. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  substances  which  are  present  in  the 
•oil>  and  have  previously  dwelt  upon  those  which  constitute  the 
plant.  Sundry  points  of  connection  between  the  two,  will  already 
have  suggested  themselves  to  the  reader  or  student.  To  these  we 
must  next  turn  our  attention,  in  treating  of  the  various  methods  proper 
to  bie  employed  in  bringing  soils  to  a  state  of  fertility,  and  to  a  condi- 
tion the  most  easy  and  profitable  for  cultivation.  ' 

From  examining  table  first,  and  from  the  explanations  already  given, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  various  points  to  be  considered  in 
airemptlng  the  improvement  of  the  soil  a.  If  there  be  a  chemical  de- 
ficiency, that  is  an  absence  of  certain  constituents  necessary  to  fertility, 
as  mentioned  above,  then  btit  one  course  can  be  adopted  with  any  hope 
of  success ;  this  course  is  obviously  to  supply  what  is  wanting.  The 
ways  of  doing  this  in  the  most  advantageous  and  economical  manner, 
will  be  considered  under  what  may  be  called  chemical  improvements, 
or  the  use  of  manures,  b.  If  there  be  a  physical  defect,  if  the  land  is 
too  wet,  too  light,  too  stiflT,  or  if  from  either  of  these  causes  it  abounds  in 
noxious  compounds,  the  remedies  come  more  properly  under  what  may 
be  called  mechanical  improvements.  This  branch  of  th^  subject  will 
first  a^aet  our  attention,  and  will  next  be  considered. 


THE  SOIL  (CONTINUED),  AND  SOME   OF   ITS  CONNECJ. 
TIONS  WITH  THE  PLANT. 

WHAT  TH£  COMDITIOlf  OF    THE  SOIL  SHOULD   BE,   AND  THE    NATVEB   OF  MB- 
CHANICAL  IMPBOVEMENT. 

We  are  now  able  to  say  that  a  fertile  soil  should  have  all  of  the  sub- 
stances^ which  were  mentioned  in  Table  I.,  and  were  aldO  named  when 
giving  the  composition  of  the  plant.  These  substances  should  be  pres* 
ent  in  abundance,  and  yet  none  of  them  in  too  large  quantity;  they 
should  be  in  forms  best  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  and  the 
physical  character  of  the  soil  should  be  such  that  the  plants  could  easi- 
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Ij  penetrate  in  every  direction  with  their  roots  to  obtain  them.  Air  and 
warmth  should  also  pervade  every  part,  because  under  their  influence 
the  plant  flourishes  better,  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  soil  take  place  more  readily.  To  bring  about  these  conditions  is 
a  study  for  the  farmer,  and  the  latter  of  them  come  appropriately  under 
our  present  head. 

By  mechanical  improvement  of  the  soil,  I  mean  the  improvement  of 
its  texture,  and  of  its  other  qualities,  by  means  not  connected  immedi- 
ately with  alteration  of  its  chemical  composition.  They  bring  on  chem- 
ical changes,  it  is  true,  but  still  the  operations  themselves  are  purely  me- 
chanical. Some  soils  for  instance,  are  too  light,  and  others  too  stifl*and 
heavy.     There  are  various  ways  of  removing  these  defects. 

a.  In  situations  where  clay  can  be  obtained,  it  is  found  to  be  the 
most  valuable  possible  application  for  light  soils ;  it  consolidates  them, 
causes  them  to  retain  water  and  manure,  and  for  the  objects  of  perma- 
nent improvement  is  worth  more,  load  for  load,  than  manure. 
^b.  Upon  very  heavy  clay  lands,  on  the  contrary,  sand  is  laid  in  large 
quantities  with  equal  success.  Here  the  efiect  is  the  reverse  of  that 
desired  on  light  sands.  The  clay  is  mellowed,  made  less  retentive, 
dries  sooner  in  spring,  and  does  not  bake  so  hard  in  summer.  Such 
operations  as  these,  in  favorable  situations,  are  very  profitable  ;  and  al- 
though expensive  at  first,  are  in  the  end  far  cheaper  than  manuring  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

THE  EFFECTS  OP  TOO  MUCH  MOISTURE  IN  THE  SOIL. 

I  come  now  to  mention  a  defect  in  soils  which  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  wbich  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  appreciated  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  the  presence  of  too  much  moisture.  Wherever  water  is 
io  abundant  in  the  soil  as  to  completely  saturate  it,  various  evil  effects 
take  place. 

a.  The  necessary  decomposition  of  organic  substances  is  arrested, 
and  certain  vegetable  acids  are  formed,  called  by  chemists  humic^  ulmie^ 
geic  acidSf  etc.  In  swamps  and  low  grounds  generally,  these  accumu- 
late to  a  large  extent,  and  form  the  deep  black  soil  or  muck  of  such 
situations. 

b.  So  long  as  these  acids  are  present  in  such  excessive  quantity,  val- 
uable plants  refuse  to  grow  ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  when  the  muck  is 
taken  out  and  dried,  it  becomes  a  valuable  manure ;  this  is  because  air 
and  warmth  obtain  access,  and  the  process  of  decomposition  goes  on 
again.  In  order  to  avoid  misapprehens^ion,  it  ought  here  to  be  men- 
tioned that  these  acids  in  small  proportions  are  really  useful  in  the  soil. 
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as  famishing  a  portion  of  their  food  to  plants.  It  is  the  excess  of  them 
that  does  so  much  injury. 

It  is  not  only  in  swamps  that  this  injurious  formation  occurs :  there 
is  much  land  which  is  too  wet  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  in 
which  are  springs  that  saturate  the  surface ;  this  land  may  be  hard, 
and  may  even  bear  plowing,  yet  still  it  is  what  farmers  call  cold  and 
lour.^^These  are  exactly  the  proper  words,  for  they  truly  express  its 
qualities.  Considerable  and  injurious  quantities  of  these  regetable 
acids  are  formed  ;  and  the  water,  by  constant  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face, produces  cold ;  the  grass  is  scanty  and  poor,  while  rushes  show 
themselvea  in  the  wettest  spots.  There  are  large  tracts  of  such  land  as 
this  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Farmers  think  such  land  too 
dry  for  draining,  and  yet  that  is  the  only  way  to  make  any  permanent 
improvement  upon  it.  It  is  cold  and  late  in  spring,  apt  to  bake  hard  in 
summer,  and  to  suflfer  from  early  frosts  in  autumn.  It  is  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  support  good  crops,  and  the  only  way  to  bring  it  into  a 
good  state  is  to  dry  it. 

Some  land  is  dry  on  the  surface,  but  has  a  wet  sub-soil :  when  the 
roots  of  the  plants  get  down  to  this,  they  find  at  once  injurious  food,  not 
only  the  acids  already  mentioned,  but  inorganic  substances ;  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron  described  (ante  642)  is  very  apt  to  form  in  such 
places,  and  is  at  once  fatal  if  the  plant  can  find  no  nutriment  in  other 
directions.  In  this  case  too  the  only  remedy  is  to  drain.  The  good 
effects  of  this  operation  on  all  soils  suflfering  from  any  of  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  are  very  remarkable,  and  must  briefly  be  specified 
before  going  farther. 

ON  THE  CHANOSS  WHICH  RESULT  FROM  DRAIN UIO. 

When  the  drain  is  made  and  covered,  (for  I  always  mean  here  o(n>er> 
td  drains,)  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  ground  does  not  remain  to 
stagnate,  and  does  not  run  away  over  the  surface,  washing  oflf  the  best 
of  the  soil,  but  sinks  gradually  down,  yielding  to  the  roots  of  plants 
any  fertilizing  matter  which  it  may  contain,  and  often  washing  out 
some  hurtful  substances ;  as  it  descends,  air,  and  consequently  warmth 
follow  it.  Under  these  new  influences  the  proper  decompositions  and 
preparation  of  compounds  fit  for  the  sustenance  of  plants  go  on,  the 
soil  is  warm  and  sufficiently  dry,  and  plants  flourish  which  formerly 
never  would  grow  on  it  in  perfection  if  at  all.  It  is  a  curious, fact,  too, 
that  such  soils  resist  drought  better  than  ever  before.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  plants  are  able  to  send  their  roots  much  farther  down  in  search 
of  food,  without  ever  finding  anything  hortful.    Every  part  being  pene- 
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trated  with  air,  and  consequently  drier  and  lighter,  these  soils  do  not 
bake  in  summer,  but  remain  mellow  and  porous.  Such  effects  cannot, 
in  their  full  extent,  be  looked  for  in  a  stiff  clay  during  the  first  season; 
the  change  must  be  gradual,  but  it  is  sure. 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DRAINS,  AND  THE  MATERIALS  USED. 

These  being  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  expected  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  drains  into  swampy  and  wet  land  of  every  descripiion,  it  is  ob- 
viously important  to  know  how  they  should  be  made.  With  the  ex- 
ception perhaps,  of  large  main  channels,  to  which  all  others  converge^ 
or  for  carrying  off  small  rivulets,  the  drains  should  be  covered.  Open 
drains  occupy  much  of  the  land  by  their  bulk,  and  cannot  be  approach- 
ed very  closely  by  teams  on  either  side  ;  they  thus  cause  a  farther  loss 
of  land,  beside  great  inconvenience  in  working.  Their  banks  and 
sides  are  nurseries  of  weeds,  so  that  unless  regularly  cleared  out,  they 
are  extremely  liable  to  become  choked,  and  thus  fail  to  do  their  work 
properly.  Another  great  evil  is,  that  when  water  falls  upon  the  land, 
instead  of  sinking  through  to  the  subsoil,  it  runs  away  over  the  sur^ 
face ;  washing  off  fertilizing  substances  from  the  richest  part  of  the 
soil,  and  carrying  them  away. 

For  these  reasons,  covered  drains  are  always  to  be  preferred  in  situft* 
tions  where  it  is  practicable  to  make  them.  There  are  several  points 
of  much  importance  in  the  construction  of  such  drains. 

First  as  to  their  depth ;  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  this  should  be 
irom  30  to  36  inches.  The  plants  could  then  send  their  roots  down 
and  find  to  this  depth  a  soil  free  from  hurtful  substances.  The  roots 
of  ordinary  crops  often  go  down  three  feet,  when  there  is  nothing  un- 
wholesome to  prevent  their  descent.  The  farmer  who  has  a  soil  avail- 
able for  his  crops  (o  such  a  depth,  cannot  exhaust  it  so  soon  as  one 
where  they  have  to  depend  on  a  few  inches,  or  even  a  foot  of  surface. 
Manures,  also,  cannot  easily  sink  down  beyond  the  reach  of  plants. 
On  such  a  soil,  too,  deep  plowing  could  be  practised,  without  fear  of 
disturbing  the  top  of  the  drains.  The  farmer  should  not,  by  making 
hit  *^\r^  c^allow,  deprive  himself  of  the  power  to  use  the  subsoil  plow, 
or  w£uei  improved  iinpleu.pQts  that  may  be  invented,  for  the  purpose  of 
deepening  the  soil.  There  are  districts  in  England,  where  drains  have 
had  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  deeper  for  this  very  reason.  It  would 
have  been  an  actual  saving  to  have  laid  them  deep  enough  at  the 
first. 

Second,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  made,  and  the  mate- 
rials to  be  used. 
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a.  The  ditch  A&aM  tit  course  be  wedge-riitped  for  coBrentenee  of 
^iffgiog,  and  should  be  smooth  on  the  bottom. 

b.  Where  stones  are  used,  the  proper  width  is  about  six  inches  at  the 
bottom.  Small  stones  should  be  selected,  or  large  ones  broken  to  arbout 
the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg^  and  the  ditch  filled  in  with  these  to  a  depth  of 
nine  or  ten  inches.  The  earth  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  cavities  among 
larger  stones,  and  mice  or  rats  make  their  burrows  there :  in  either  case 
water  finds  its  way  from  above,  and  washes  in  dirt  and  mud,  soon  caus- 
ing the  drain  to  choke.  With  small  sloneS)  choking  from  either  of  these 
causes  cannot  take  place  if  a  good  turf  be  laid  grass  side  down  above 
the  stones,  and  the  earth  then  trampled  in  hard.  Cypress  or  cedar  sha- 
vings are  sometimes  used,  but  are  not  quite  so  safe  as  a  good  sound 
turf.  The  water  should  find  its  way  into  the  drain  from  the  sides  and 
not  from  the  top. 

pj     g      The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  arrangement  of  the 
stones :  a  is  the  turf  on  top  ;  if  the  water  enters  at  the  sides 
bf  &,  it  comes  in  clear,  having  filtered    through  the    soil, 
and  deposited  every  thing  in  the  way  of  mud  which  might 
tend  to  choke  the  drain.     Some  farmers  prefer  to  make  stone 
ifci  drains  like  fig.  4,  having  two  flat  stones  laid  against  each 
each  other  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pipe,  .and  fil- 
ling above  them  with  small  stones  as  before.   In  very  swampy 
,^f  V^JL  soft  ground,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay  a  plank  or  slab 
f  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  before  putting,  in  the  stones.  This 
is  to  prevent  them  from  sinking,  and  making  an  uneven  bot- 
tom, before  the  soil  becomes  dry  enough  to  be  firm. 

Stones  broken  to  the^size  above  mentioned  are  expensive 
in  this  country,  and  in  many  places  ihey  cannot  be  procu- 
cd;  in  England  it  is  now  found  that  ti^s  made  of  clay  and 
burned,  are  cheapest.    These  have  been  made  of  various  shapes. 

Fif-  6-  a.  The  first  used  was  the  horse-shoe  tile,  fig.  6. 

in  f"^^     1\  '^^^^  ^**  ®^  named  from  its  shape :  it  l*?.d  a 

««^-.  ■^■'.  n-jT*      gjjip  ^  ^%dc  as  a  separate  piece  to  place  under 

it,  and  form  a  smooth  surface  lor  the  water  to  run  -rer. 

b.  Within  a  fciv  years  this  tile  has  been  almost  entireiy  supeueded 

by  the  pipe  tiles ;  these  are  made  of  seveidl  shapes,    s  oeen  in  the  ae- 

Fig.6.  ^^^       ^«-7. 

companying  figures  6  and  7:  the  oval  shape  (fig.  7,)  is  advantageous, 
because  a  small  stream  ia  the  bottom  will  wash  out  every  obstruction 
that  can  be  carried  away  by  water.    These  tiles  have  a  great  advan- 
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age  over  the  horseshoe  shape,  in  that  they  are  smaller,  and  are  all  in 
one  piece;  this  makes  them  cheaper  in  the  first  cost,  and  also  more 
economical  in  the  transportation. 

All  these  varieties  are  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  it  having  been 
previously  made  quite  smooth  and  straight.  They  are  simply  placed 
end  to  end,  as  at  a,  a,  in  figures  6  and  7  ;  then  wedged  a  little  with 
small  stones  if  necessary,  and  the  earth  packed  hard  over  them.  Water 
will  always  find  its  way  through  the  joints.  Such  pipes  laid  at  a  depth 
of  2i  to  3  feet,  and  at  proper  distances  between  the  drains,  will  in  time 
dry  the  stiSest  clays.  Many  farmers  have  thought  that  water  would 
not  find  its  way  in,  but  experience  will  soon  show  them  that  they  can 
not  keep  it  out.  The  portion  of  earth  next  the  drain  first  dries ;  as  it 
shrinks  on  drying,  little  cracks  begin  to  radiate  in  every  direction,  and 
to  spread  until  at  last  they  have  penetrated  through  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  that  is  within  the  influence  of  the  drain,  making  it  all,  after  a  sea- 
son or  two,  light,  mellow,  and  wholesome  for  plants. 

The  appearance  of  tile  drains  in  the  earth  is  shown  by  fig.  8,  repre- 
senting a  cross  section.  They  form  a  connected 
tube  through  which  water  runs  with  great  free- 
dom, even  if  the  fall  is  very  slight.  When  care- 
laiJ,  they  will  discharge  water  where  the 
fall  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  per 
mile.  If  buried  at  a  good  depth,  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  broken ;  and  if  well  baked,  are  not  liable  to 
moulder  away.  There  seems  no  reason  why  well  made  drains  of  this 
kind*should  not  last  for  a  century.  The  pipe  tiles  are  used  of  from 
1  to  H  inches  diameter  of  bore  for  the  smaller  drains,  and  for  the  larger 
up  as  high  as  4  or  5  inches.  They  are  all  made  in  pieces  of  from  12 
to  14  inches  in  length.  An  inch  pipe  will  discharge  an  immense  quantify 
of  water,  and  is  quite  sufiicient  for  most  situations.  These  small  drains 
should  not  ordinarily  be  carried  more  than  400  or  500  feet  before  they 
^^^*  pass  into  a  larger  one,  running  across  their  ends.  Where  a 
very  great  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  discharged,  two  large- 
sized  horse-shoe  tiles  are  often  employed,  one  inverted  against 
the  other,  as  in  fig.  9. 

Third,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  drains  should  run.  The  old 
fashion  was  to  carry  them  around  the  slopes,  so  as  to  ctU  q^  the  springs ; 
but  it  is  now  found  most  efiicacious  to  run  them  straight  down^  at  regu- 
lar distances  apart,  according  to  the  abundance  of  water  and  the  nature 
of  the  soiL    From  20  to  60  feet  between  them,  would  probably  be  the 
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Umits  for  most  cases.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  littlo  cross 
drain,  lo  carry  away  the  water  from  some  strong  spring.  In  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  the  drains  running  straight  down,  and  discharging  into  a 
main  cross  drain  at  the  foot,  are  amply  sufficient. 

Tile  machines  are  now  introduced  into  this  country,  and  tiles  will 
soon  come  into  extensive  use.  Their  easy  portability,  their  permanency 
when  laid  down,  and  the  perfection  of  their  work,  will  recommend  them 
for  general  adoption.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  it  takes  less  time  to 
lay  them  than  stones,  and  that  the  ditch  required  for  their  reception  is 
smaller  and  narrower.  The  bottom  of  it  need  only  be  wide  enough  to 
receive  the  tiles.  The  upper  part  of  the  earth  is  taken  out  with  a  com* 
mon  spade,  and  the  lower  part  with  one  made  quite  narrow  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  only  about  four  inches  wide  at  the  point.  The  bottom  is 
PI     |(j^  finished  clean  and  smooth,  with  a 

peculiar  hoe  or  scoop  (fig.  10.)  This 
'  is  necessary,  because  the  tiles  must 

be  laid  on  an  even  smooth  founda. 

tion. 

ON  SUBSOIL  AND  TRXNCH  PLOWING. 

In  connection  with  draining,  must  be  noticed  another  mode  of  me- 
chanical improvement ;  this  is  subsoil  plowing.  The  subsoil  plow  is 
an  implement  contrived  to  stir  up  and  loosen  the  lower  soil,  without 
bringing  it  to  the  surface.  It  follows  the  furrow  of  an  ordinary  plow, 
and  goes  down  as  deep  as  it  can  be  forced,  in  some  cases  from  20  to  22 
inches.  The  subsoil  is  thus  broken  and  mellowed,  air  finds  entrance, 
injurious  substances  are  washed  down  lower,  or,  if  there  are  drains, 
carried  away«  and  the  whole  soil  to  a  greatly  increased  depth  is  fitted 
for  the  sustenance  of  plants.  It  should  be  repeated  once  in  five  or  six 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  go  down  more  than  a  few  inches  below  the  old 
furrow  at  the  first  subsoiling ;  at  the  second,  one  or  two  more  can  be 
gained,  and  so  on  till  the  greatest  possible  depth  is  attained.  In  some 
parts  of  England  they  dig  over  the  whole  soil  as  deep  as  two  feet,  but 
that  is  too  expensive  an  operation  for  most  parts  of  this  country. 

Trench  plowing  is  also  practised  in  certain  situations.  A  very  heavy 
plow  is  used,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  ordinary  plow,  but  much  heavier  | 
this  brings  the  lower  soil  to  the  surface.  Such  an  operation  is  only  to 
be  advised  when  the  subsoil  is  of  good  quality,  aa  otherwise  the  poor 
earth  would  be  left  on  the  top,  and  the  richer  surface  soil  buried  deep 
beneath  it 
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on  THE   KSLATI0X8  BITWESII  THB  SOIL  AlCD  THB  PLANT. 

We  now  come  to  a  new  department  of  our  subject,  in  considering 
the  connection  which  exists  between  the  soil  and  the  plant.  The  at« 
tenlive  reader  will  already  have  perceived  that  the  inorganic  substances 
in  both,  show  a  certain  marked  coincidence.  The  source  of  the  organ- 
ic part  in  plants  has  before  been  shown  to  be  partly  the  soil  and  partly 
the  air.  The  inorganic  substances  can  of  course  only  come  from  the 
soil,  and  thus  it  is  at  once  easy  to  perceive  why  the  differences  indicated 
by  Table  I,  constitute  fertility  or  barrenness.  It  is  because  the  plant 
needs  these  substances,  that  their  fibsence  is  so  destructive  to  the  valae 
of  a  £027. 

They  all  enter  through  the  roots,  having  always  been  previously  dis- 
solved in  water.  If  they  were  received  in  fine  solid  particles,  the  ash 
of  any  particular  plant  would  be  different  according  to  the  differences 
in  various  soils ;  but  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  as  each  plant  has 
a  peculiar  ash  of  its  own. 

a.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  preparing  six  different  plots  of 
ground  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  mixing  with  one  alumina,  with 
another  lime,  with  another  soda,  with  another  magnesia,  and  so  on ; 
all  of  these  substances  being  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The  resnll 
was  that  the  ash  in  the  same  plants  grown  on  all  these  plots,  was  nearly 
identical  in  composition ;  thus  showing  that  they  did  not  take  in  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  fine  particles  that  came  in  contact  with  their 
roots,  but  received  their  Csod  in  solotioii,  and  even  then  only  such  as 
suited  thrir  ?)art'cular  wants. 

It  may  be  best  here  to  explain  that  s  substance  spoken  of  as  in  ac- 
tion is  dissolved,  according  lo  the  common  acceptance  of  the  word,  just 
as  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved  in  water. 

The  fertile  soil  then  must  contain  all  of  theae  inorganic  substances, 
because  plants  will  not  fkmrish  without  thsm.  a.  Alumina  does  not 
enter  into  plants  to  any  appreciable  extent,  bvt  is  necessary  to  them  for 
reasons  which  have  been  mentioned  when  referring  to  the  stiffness  and 
phjTSical  structure  of  the  soil  h.  Manganese  cannot  be  considered 
indispensable  to  the  ordinary  crops,  but  there  are  some  classes  of  trees 
which  appear  to  require  it  in  considerable  quantities.  The  others  on 
the  list  are  found  in  all  cultivated  crops.  The  following  table  gives 
instances  in  three  common  ones:  the  analyses  were  made  in  C^ 
many. 
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TABLE  n. 

InoaakaBdr«dlbiL«rMk  FSoa  FleldB««M.        Wheal. 

Silica, 0.66  1.48  1.92 

Iron 0.68  6.34  0,63 

Lime, 2.96  6.38  3.02 

Magnesia, • 7.75  7.35  13.68 

Phosphoric  acid, 38.34  35.33  46.44 

Sulphuric  acid, 2.63  2.23        

Potash, 27.12  21.71  24.18 

Soda, 17.43  21.07  10.34 

Chloride  of  sodiam 1.88  3.32        

99.36  96.26  99.01 
There  is  a  little  loss  in  each  analysis,  as  is  almost  ioTariably  the  case 
in  practice. 

a.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
substances  above  mentioned,  alumina  and  manganese,  all  of  the  others 
named  in  Table  I.  are  also  present  here.  In  subsequent  tables,,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  present  the  composition  of  ash  from  other  crops,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  in  these  also  they  are,  as  a  general  rule,  all 
mentioned. 

h.  Other  facts  are  indicated  by  this  table,  which  are  of  much  impor- 
tance :  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  ash  of  these  seeds  varies  considerably 
ID  composition.  In  beans  and  peas,  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  potash 
and  soda  is  much  greater  than  in  wheat,  while  on  the  other  hand  wheat 
contains  most  phosphoric  acid :  these  points  will  be  alluded  to  again. 

Some  of  the  substances  named  in  the  table,  as  lime  and  magnesia, 
arc  in  small  quantity.  Suppose  60  bushels  of  beans  to  the  acre,  a  very 
large  crop,  weighing  60  Ibe.  per  bushel,  and  making  a  total  weigki  of 
3,600  lbs.  Each  100  lbs.  would  yield  about  2  lbs.  of  ash;  at  that  rale, 
the  amount  of  ash  taken  from  an  aere  would  be  72  lbs.  Of  thia  oaly 
about  9  lbs.,  according  to  the  above  table,  would  ^<'.  lime  and  magneaia ; 
about  36  lbs.  would  be  potash  rz.}  soda.  'i*Ai<  vvr^oie  quantity,  72  lbs., 
Mems  small  when  taken  fron  an  acre,  and  either  of  the  above  portions 
of  it  appear  almost  unworthy  of  notice  ;  yet  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  if  the.  crops  are  unable  to  obtain  these  small  and  comparatircly 
aeeming  unimportant  parts  of  their  whole  bulk  from  the  soil,  they  abio- 
lutely  refuse  to  flourish.  The  farmer  may  furnish  other  manures  as 
abundantly  as  he  pleases,  but  if  they  do  not  in  some  form  or  other  con* 
tain  these  missing  ingredients,  the  plant  cannot  be  forced  to  grow  thrif- 
tily or  yield  abundantly.  The  appearance  of  his  field  wiU  say  as  plainly 
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as  words  could  express  it,  that  something  is  needed  which  he  has  not 
given.  How  many  crops  thus  demanding  food  from  their  owners,  do 
we  see  in  almost  every  neighborhood  !  Should  not  the  farmer  of  whom 
such  a  demand  is  made,  exert  himself  to  supply  what  is  wanted ;  and 
if  he  does  not  already  know,  to  gain  the  necessary  knowledge  ? 

Several  points  are  established  by  such  a  table  as  the  foregoing,  and 
these  may  with  advantage  be  briefly  recapitulated : 

1.  Our  cultivated  plants  require  that  all  of  the  inorganic  substances 
present  in  Table  L  shall  exist  in  the  soil. 

2.  They  do  not  require  them  in  the  same  proportioD|  the  different 
plants  differing  in  the  composition  of  their  ash. 

3.  This  composition  of  the  ash  is  not  accidental,  but  each  plant  haa 
a  distinct  character  of  its  own. 

4.  It  is  thus  rendered  obvious  that  land  which  would  grow  one  crop 
well,  might  not  be  able  to  grpw  another  having  a  different  composition. 
A  crop  requiring  little  potash,  for  instance,  might  flourish  luxuriantly 
where  one  requiring  much  of  this  substance  would  falL  To  the  princi- 
ple thus  indicated,  we  propose  to  return  hereafter. 

EFFECT  OF  CROPFINO  UPON  THE  SOIL.    ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THB  ASH  FBOM  OUR  COMMON  CROPS. 

We  are  now  able  to  understand  the  effect  of  constant  cultivation  upon 
the  soil.  This  might,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  gathered  from 
what  has  already  been  said ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  sketch 
of  such  an  important  part  of  the  subject  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
and  precise.  The  student  will  by  this  time  know,  that  as  the  inorganic 
part  in  the  seed  of  the  plant  consists  mostly  of  those  constituents  which 
were  shown  by  Table  I.  to  be  least  abundant  in  the  soil,  the  constant 
selling  off  of  grain  must  in  time  very  materially  decrease  the  stock  of 
such  substances,  unless  the  supply  is  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
nures. If  the  soil  was  very  rich  at  the  commencement,  exhaustion 
might  be  quite  slow ;  but  if  the  stock  of  fertility  was  small,  it  would 
soon  reach  the  utterly  exhausted  and  worn-out  condition  in  which  we 
see  so  many  of  our  farms.  This  and  other  points  will  be  made  more 
clear,  by  a  table  giving  the  composition  of  our  most  oommon  cultivated 
crops. 
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TABLE  in. 


Indian 
com. 

Carbonic  teid, .  •  •  •  •  trace. 

Salphnricacid,....  0.6 

Phosphoric  acid, . .  49.2 

Chlorine 0.3 

Lime, 0.1 

Magnesia, •  17.5 

Potash, 23.2 

Soda, 3.8 

Silica, 0.8 

Iron, 0.1 

Charcoal  in  ash  {  a  r 

anUloss, S 


Wheat 

1.0 

47.0 

trace. 

2.9 

15.9 

29.5 
trace. 

1.3 

trace. 

2.4 


Wheat 

atrawr. 

1.0 
3.1 
0.6 
8.6 
6.0 

7.2 
0.3 

67.6 

1.0 

6.7 


Bfe.        Oals.  Foiirtoes.  Tnn^M.      Har] 


1.5 
47.3 

2.9 

10.1 

32.8  { 
4.4  { 

0.2 

0.8 


10.5 
43.8 
0.3 
4.9 
9.9 

27.2 

2.7 
0.4 

0.3 


10.4 

7.1 

13.6 

2.7 

11.3 

7.6 

6.0 

2.7 

3.6 

2.6 

1.8 

13.6 

22.9 

5.4 

6.3 

6.7 

61.6 
trace. 

42.0 
5.2 

18.2 
2.3 

8.6 

7.9 

37.9 

0.5 

1.3 

1.7 

0.7 


100.0      lUO.O      lUO.O      100.0      100.0      lUO.O      100.0      lUO.O 

These  do  not  represent  the  exact  composition  of  the  ash  from  the 
above  crops,  in  all  cases,  but  should  be  considered  only  approximations. 
In  different  situations,  there  is  frequently  a  considerable  variation  in 
composition;  this  does  not,  however,  affect  the  general  character, 
where  the  soil  contains  a  full  supply  of  necessary  substances.  The  ash 
from  healthy  potatoes,  for  instance,  never  resembles  that  from  a  flour- 
ishing crop  of  wheat.  The  table  then  may  be  regarded  as  approaching 
sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes. 

ON  THE  SEPARATION  OF  PLANTS  INTO  CLASSES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  COHPOSI* 
TION    OF  THEIR   ASH. 

I  have  inserted  in  comparison  with  the  grain  of  wheat,  an  analysis 
of  ash  from  the  straw  also,  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the 
substances  which  they  respectively  draw  from  the  soil. 

a.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  ash  from  the  grain,  phosphoric  acid 
is  the  chief  ingredient,  making  up  nearly  half  r  potash  also  is  in  large 
quantity,  being  about  one-third.  In  the  straw  ash  there  is  but  3  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  only  10  per  cent,  of  potash;  magnesia  is 
also  much  less. 

b.  In  the  grain  there  is  not  quite  H  per  cent,  of  silica,  but  in  the 
straw,  there  is  nearly  70  per  cent.  Silica,  then,  is  the  leading  ingre- 
dient in  the  ash  of  the  straw,  phosphoric  acid  in  that  of  the  grain.  It 
is  silica  which  gives  the  straw  its  stiffness,  strength,  and  elasticity; 
when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  straw  cannot  uphold  the 
weight  of  the  grain,  and  falls  down  or  lodges,  as  the  farmers  say. 

c.  The  reason  why  nearly  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  found  in  the 
grain,  will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed  to  another  part  of  this  treatise. 
This  acid  is  shown  by  the  table  to  be  more  abundant  than  anything 
else  in  the  ash  of  rye  and  oats :  the  same  thing  is  true  of  barley  and 
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buckwheaU  Id  the  straw  of  all  thete,  thare  is  also  a  preponderance  of 
silica.  In  the  grain  of  Indian  eorn,  phosphoric  acid  is  very  abundant, 
bat  there  is  not  so  much  sih'ca  in  ihe  stalk  as  in  the  straw  of  grain. 

The  ash  from  all  of  these  grains  differs  from  the  ash  of  potatoes  aiad 
turnips  in  one  essential  particular :  in  the  two  last,  phosphoric  acid  is 
comparatively  a  small  quantity,  being  only  about  one-tenth ;  here,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  potash  is  the  most  abundant  substance  of  aU^ 
psrtfeularly  in  potatoes,  where  it  is  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  whole* 
Inr  the  ash  of  both  potato  and  turnip  tops,  lime  also  abounds,  and  ofteft 
phosphoric  acid*  Potaab  and  soda  too  are  hMe  among  the  most  promi- 
nent ingredients. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  ash  of  meadow  ha]r,  we  pereeire  that  there  ia 
still  another  difference :  potash  and  soda  together  are  about  20  per 
eeai.,  jdiosjdioric  acid  is  but  6  per  cent.,  while  lime  is  more  abnndaxt 
thiNi  any  thing  else,  with  the  exception  of  silica,  whiok  last  is  rehired 
to  gife  sfrength  to  the  stalk  as  in  ihe  ^Iraw. 

'We  thus  find  that  there  are  three  great  leading  classes  of  ash  estaW 
lislied  :  1.  The  grains,  where  phosphoric  acid  predominatee ;  2.  The 
roots,  where  potash  and  soda  abound  ;  3.  The  grasses,  where  lime  W? 
comes  quite  important ;  4.  The  various  kinds  of  straw  may  perhaps  be 
ssid  to  constitute  a  fourth  class,  where  silica  is  from  one-half  to  twe^ 
thirds  of  the  whole  weight ;  5.  It  may  be  well  also  to  mention  a  fifth 
class  in  trees,  the  ash  from  the  wood  of  which  contains,  in  very  numer- 
ous cases,  more  of  lime  than  of  any  other  substance.  There  are  par- 
ticularly large  quantities  in  the  apple  and  other  fruit  trees. 

OM  THX  SFPICTS   OF  CmOPPINO  VTOH  TRB  SOIL  IN  COHNIOTIOli  WITH 

sPfiouL  UAMJjmixa. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  now  better  prepared  to  consider  the 
efl^ect  that  cropping  has  upon  the  soil.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  wheat  or  any  other  grain  has  been  grown  upon 
a  new  soil,  crop  after  crop,  and  nothing  returned  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
nure ;  the  yield  may  be  good  for  a  number  of  years,  but  then  it  begins 
to  grow  less  and  less;  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is,  probably,  that 
the  pkospkatet  are  nearly  exhausted  ;  these  were  not  so  abundant  as 
many  other  substances  at  the  commencement  (see  Table  I.,)  but  more 
of  them  than  of  anything  else  has  been  taken  away.  Second,  suppose 
that  the  farmer  has  sold  all  of  his  grain,  but  has  been  very  careful  to 
return  the  straw  as  manure ;  he  does  not  see  why  the  land  should  run 
down,  and  in  fact  it  does  not  so  quickly  now  as  in  the  first  case ;  still, 
after  a  time,  it  also  begins  to  show  marks  of  exhaustion.    Table  IIL 
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ezidains  this  ai  oiic«|  in  the  straw,  he  has  returned  chiefly  silica  to  the 
soil ;  it  isy  however,  chiefly  phosphoric  acid  that  the  grain  Juts  taken 
away,  and  that  he  has  heen  selling  oflT. 

The  same  thing  would  result  from  exclusive  cultivation  of  any  of  the 
other  grains.  Some  soils  bear  this  severe  treatment  longer  than  others, 
hut  there  are  very  few  that  would  not  eventually  become  exhausted.  If 
tmmif^  cff  potatoes  alone  were  grown,  the  loss  would  be  of  another  de« 
scriptioD,  but  equally  injurious.  In  this  case,  instead  of  phosphoric  acid 
it  ie  pelash  and  soda  that  are  exhausted,  and  no  amount  of  phosphoric 
aetd  would  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  the  case  of  trees,  the  demand 
ipe«M  mere  probably  be  forlim«« 

The  general  rule  may  from  all  of  these  facts  be  considered  as  estab* 
listed^  that  cropping  tends  directly  te  impoverish  the  soil.  We  see  by 
T«ble  L  that  silica,  alumina,  iron  and  organic  matter,  in  the  soils 
the* e  given,  amount  to  at  least  90  lbs.  of  every  100.  In  many  soils  they 
come  up  to  at  least  95  lbs.  There  isno  fear,  then,  of  exhausting  the  silica ; 
alumina,  as  has  been  said,  does  not  enter  into  thecempesition  of  plants, 
and  iron  is  not  usually  a  prominent  constituent.  The  leading  parts  of 
the  ash  from  the  grain,  the  roots,  and  all  of  those  portions  of  plants  most 
valuable  for  food,  are  found  not  in  the  90  to  95  lbs.  made  up  by  these 
ataindant  substances,  but  in  the  5  or  10  lbs.  necessary  to  make  out  the 
hundred.  The  quantities  of  these  important  substances  contained  in 
most  soils  arc  therefore  small ;  and  hence  as  they  are  the  very  ones 
most  largely  carried  away,  some  one  of  them  is  usually  first  exhausted, 
according  to  the  class  of  crops  that  have  been  chiefly  cultivated,  as  has 
been  heretofore  indicated. 

When  one  is  gone  or  reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity,  the  crops 
which  particularly  require  that  substance  ^ill  refuse  to  grow  luxuriant- 
ly and  to  yield  well :  suppose  it  to  be  wheat,  and  the  wanting  substance 
phosphoric  acid :  there  may  be  the  greatest  abundance  of  every  other 
necessary  constituent,  and  yet  all  of  their  good  effects  are  more  than 
neutralized  by  this  one  defect.  By  attending  to  such  points  as  these, 
the  farmer  may  often  save  himself  much  disappointment  and  expense. 
He  may  put  on  load  after  load  of  ordinary  manure,  and  still  not  produce 
the  desired  improvement ;  when  at  the  same  time  a  bushel  or  two  of 
some  particular  ingredient,  at  one<twentieth  of  the  cost,  may  have  been 
all  that  the  land  wanted. 

«.  In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  wonc^erful  effect  often  produced  by 
a  few  bushels  of  lime,  or  of  plaster.  These  were  just  the  substances 
which  were  deficient  in  those  soils  where  they  proved  so  efficacious ; 
being  supplied,  the  soils  at  once  became  fertile.    Where  they  produce 
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no  change,  as  is  the  case  in  many  situations,  it  is  because  there  is  al- 
ready a  sufficient  supply  present ;  because  some  other  substances  beside 
these  are  also  wanting ;  because  the  land  is  too  wet,  or  ia  otherwise 
faulty  in  its  physical  character ;  or  because  injurious  compounds  are  so 
largely  present  as  to  be  fatal  to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  land  to  be  brought  up  at  once  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  plaster,  and  the  application  repeated  yearly  afterward 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary.  This  seeming  facility  of  fertilizing 
his  soil,  is  apt  to  lead  the  farmer  into  a  great  mistake.  He  finds  that 
he  can  obtain  heavy  crops  each  year  by  using  a  few  bushels  of  plaster 
or  lime,  and  is  tempted  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  so  easy  and  so 
cheap  a  manure,  to  the  neglect  of  all  others.  After  a  time,  however, 
his  crops  begin  to  diminish  again :  he  tries  increasing  the  plaster  or  the 
lime,  but  with  no  renewal  of  the  former  eflfect ;  he  finally  resorts  to 
common  manure  again,  but  with  not  even  so  much  success  as  he  form- 
erly had;  the  land  is  impoverished  beyond  anything  he  has  ever  known. 
Thus  in  some  parts  of  England  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 

<<Lime  enriches  the  fathers,  but  impoverishes  the  sons;'* 

the  idea  being  that  the  improvement  at  first  is  remarkable,  but  that  in 
the  end  the  land  is  ruined.  Is  the  blame  in  such  cases  to  be  laid  upon 
either  the  lime  or  the  plaster  ?  Let  us  reason  a  moment  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

Here  was  a  soil  well  supplied  with  all  of  the  substances  mentioned 
in  Table  I.,  excepting,  by  way  of  example,  sulphuric  acid  and  lime 
(plaster  of  paris).  The  farmer  adds  plaster,  which  at  once  supplies  the 
deficiency,  and  the  land  produces  heavy  crops;  he  adds  it  the  second 
year  with  perhaps  even  increased  efiTect,  and  so  on  year  after  year,  until 
there  is  as  much  as  is  necessary  in  the  soil.  Now  what  is  the  reason 
that  after  a  time  the  crops  begin  to  decrease  ?  There  is  an  abundance 
of  plaster,  but  may  there  not  be  a  deficiency  of  something  else  ?  He 
has  been  constantly  taking  ofiT  large  crops,  And  carrying  them  away 
from  the  land,  with  a  variety  of  inorganic  substances  contained  in  them. 
As  the  crops  have  been  larger  than  ever  before,  so  the  quantities  of 
phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  etc.,  taken  ofiT,  have 
been  correspondingly  great.  How  has  this  constant  drain  upon  the 
stock  of  these  substances  in  the  soil  been  met?  Why  by  a  constant 
supply  of  plaster,  that  is,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  At  last  one  or 
more  of  them  are  exhausted ;  and  how  is  the  loss  made  up  ?  Still  by 
an  increased  supply  of  plaster;  and  because  this  plaster  no  longer  does 
any  good,  it  is  said  that  the  land  has  been  ruined  by  its  injurious 
influence. 
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From  the  foregoing  explanation,  we  may  easily  perceive  that  it  is  no 
longer  plaster  which  the  land  requires,  but  perhaps  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  magnesia,  or  some  of  the  other  constituents  of  a  fertile  soil. 
They  have  been  taken  away,  and  nothing  brought  back  but  plaster; 
and  now  that  they  are  exhausted,  hundreds  of  tons  of  plaster  would 
not  make  good  their  loss.  It  is  then  the  false  practice  of  the  farmer, 
and  not  the  plaster,  that  has  so  greatly  injured  his  land.  The  rule  be- 
comes clear  and  imperative,  that  every  one  who  uses  such  special  ma- 
nures to  make  good  a  special  deficiency,  should  at  the  same  time  keep 
jip  the  general  stock  by  a  liberal  use  of  ordinary  manure. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ROTATION  IN  CROPPINO. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  statements  in  this  and  the  preceding  division 
of  this  essay,  have  borne  more  or  less  distinctly  upon  the  theories  or 
facts  connected  with  the  rotation  of  crops.  It  may  be  well  to  make  a 
few  direct  applications  of  the  knowledge  we  have  now  gained,  with  this 
particular  subject  in  view. 

All  good  farmers  know  that  the  most  exhausting  system  that  can  be 
devised,  is  to  cultivate  the  same  crop  on  the  same  soil  year  after  year. 
When  a  longer  or  shorter  period  has  elapsed,  as  the  land  may  have  been 
at  the  commencement  richer  or  poorer,  the  yield  begins  to  decrease ;  an 
increase  may  be  obtained  again  by  the  free  use  of  manures,  but  the 
quantity  necessary  is  so  large,  and  requires  to  be  so  often  renewed,  that 
it  is  in  most  situations  more  profitable  to  change  the  crops,  or  alternate 
them. 

From  such  practical  observations,  have  arisen  the  various  systems  of 
rotation  that  are  in  vogue  in  difierent  districts.  Table  III.  shows  how 
practical  experience  has,  in  this  case,  hit  upon  the  very  course  which 
science  would  have  recommended.  It  has  been  shown  by  that  table, 
and  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  several  distinct 
classes  of  crops,  when  we  consider  them  with  regard  to  the  composition 
of  their  ash.  The  classes  are  those  which  are  found  to  bear  a  part  in 
every  good  rotation,  that  is,  grain  crops,  root  crops,  and  grass  crops,  or 
the  same  three  classes  that  were  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the 
early  part  of  this  divison  of  this  essay. 

Suppose  the  farmer  to  have  a  soil  which  requires,  as  almost  all  soils 
do,  the  aplication  of  manure  to  render  it  fertile.  He  adds  a  good  coat- 
ing of  manure,  and  then  takes  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  or  wheat :  this 
crop  will  carry  away  the  largest  part  of  the  phosphates  that  were  added 
in  the  manure  ;  in  most  cases  a  second  crop  of  the  same  kind  would  not, 
therefore,  be  so  good,  and  a  third  still  less.  There  yet  remains,  how- 
ever, from  the  manure,  considerable  quantities  of  other  tnbsttncet 
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wlifcii  the  grain  crops  did  not  so  particularly  require,  snch  as  potash  and 
soda ;  with  these  a  good  root  crop  may  be  obtained,  potatoes  or  tumipSi 
or  beet<^  ;  after  this  there  is  probably  still  enough  lime,  etc.,  left  to  pro« 
duce  an  excellent  crop  of  hay,  if  seeded  down  with  another  grain  crop, 
of  a  lighter  character  than  Indian  corn  or  wheat. 

We  perceive  then  that  any  good  system  of  rotation  must  be  founded 
upon  the  principle,  that  different  classes  of  crops  require  difierent  pro* 
portions  of  the  various  substances  that  are  present  in  soils,  and  in  tke 
numerous  fertilizers  that  are  applied  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  them. 
Thus  the  crops  may  be  made  to  succeed  each  other  with  the  least  possi^ 
ble  injury  to  the  soil,  and  with  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  ma- 
nures. It  would  be  useless  to  recommend  here  any  particular  system  of 
rotation  as  the  best ;  for  that  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  experience  in 
each  section  of  country,  under  the  various  circumstances  of  climate,  lo- 
cation, and  value  of  certain  crops.  I  wish  only  to  enforce  the  general 
principle  that  rotations  are  necessary,  and  that  they  afford  the  only 
means  as  yet  discovered,  through  which  the  majority  of  farmers  can 
regularly  obtain  heavy  crops  with  profit  to  themselves ;  and  at  the  same 
time  can  keep  up,  or  even  improve  the  value  of  their  land. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  even  a  good  rotation  should  not  be  continued 
too  long  unchanged  upon  the  same  land.  After  cultivating  one  grain 
crop  for  a  very  lengthened  period  in  a  rotation,  it  will  be  found  of  ad- 
vantage to  make  an  occasional  change  to  some  other.  The  land  appears 
to  grow  tired  of  a  crop  after  a  time,  and  to  do  better  with  another  even 
of  the  same  class.  There  are  some  districts  in  Scotland,  where  clover 
was  for  more  than  a  century  grown  once  in  five  years,  their  rotations  in 
those  districts  extending  over  that  space  of  time;  now  they  can  only 
get  it  once  in  ten  years,  or  every  other  rotation,  and  that  not  so  good  as 
formerly.  They  call  such  land  dcver-sick.  Instances  of  this  character 
show  very  strongly  the  value  of  rotation  in  cropping,  and  establish  by 
facts  the  theoretical  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  from  such  a  system  of  cultivation.  As  we  come  to  know  more 
of  the  composition  of  our  various  crops,  of  the  soils,  and  of  manures^ 
we  may  expect  to  attain  greater  exactness  in  our  calculations  of  the 
amount  taken  ofi*  during  any  single  year,  or  during  an  entire  rotation. 

In  each  district,  the  farmer,  by  careful  observation  and  study,  can 
after  a  time  mark  out  the  system  of  cropping  and  of  manuring  best 
adapted  to  his  particular  soil  and  locality. 

1.  If  he  knows  the  character  of  the  rock  from  which  his  soil  was 
originally  formed,  his  task  is  comparatively  easy ;  for  from  the  known 
composition  of  the  rock,  he  can  come  very  near  that  of  the  soil. 
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2.  If  he  has  no  knowledge  of  this  kind,  he  can  still  hope  to  arrive  at 
good  results,  by  deductions  from  the  known  character  of  the  crops  that 
have  been  chie%  cultivated  upon  his  farm.  He  can  tell  what  are  the 
substances  that  have  been  most  probably  exhausted  by  these  crops,  and 
experiment  accordingly  with  manures  in  which  those  are  the  chief  con* 
stituents. 

3.  A  still  more  satisfactory  way,  would  be  to  procure  good  analyses 
of  soils  by  really  competent  persons.  By  tliese,  the  defect  or  defects 
would  at  once  be  pointed  out,  and  the  most  economical  remedy  indica- 
ted. Unfortunately  few  are  able  to  procure  such  analyses  readily,  and 
the  majority  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  two  first  me- 
thods of  examination,  or  a  union  of  them  both. 

I  say  *'  good  analyses  by  really  competent  persons,"  with  the  design 
of  hinting  that  some  care  is  necessary  in  this  matter.  A  poor  analysis 
is  worse  than  nothing,  as  it  not  only  involves  the  farmer  in  unsuccessful 
experiments,  but  in  their  failure  throws  discredit  on  the  whole  cause  of 
scientific  improvement. 

Many  persons  make  analyses  of  soils  hastily  and  carelessly,  grudging 
the  time  and  caution  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  good  result ;  and 
others  are  really  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  chemical  investiga- 
tions. In  both  cases,  mistakes,  without  end,  are  usually  the  only 
result. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  derive  positive  or  valuable  information 
from  imperfect  analyses;  for  they  are  usually  most  defective  as  regards 
the  substances  that  are  present  in  the  smallest  quantities,  such  as  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  soda,  etc.,  the  true  proportion  of  which,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know. 

OF  MANURES. 

OF   THB  NECESSIT7  FOR   HANI7BBS   IN   MOST   SOILS. 

Having  now  considered  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  that  of  the  crops 
in  connection  with  each  other,  we  see  that  there  is  no  hope  of  keeping 
up  and  increasing  the  produce  of  any  land,  unless  there  is  from  some 
source  a  supply  of  fertilizing  substances  to  restore  those  that  are  carried 
away  by  the  crops.  Some  soils  containing  constantly  decomposing 
rocks,  or  peculiar  springs,  or  subject  to  annual  overflows  whereby  en- 
riching substances  are  deposited,  need  no  other  fdreign  supply ;  but 
these  are  rare  when  compared  with  those  that  require  a  constant  and 
regular  system  of  addition,  to  render  them  properly  productive. 
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To  the  varions  manures  employed  for  this  purpose,  we  Ahall  now 
turn  our  attention.  Before  taking  them  up  in  any  regular  classification, 
I  may  properly  devote  a  few  words  to  one  particular  method  of  enrich- 
ing the  soil,  which  cannot  easily  be  brought  into  either  of  the  classes. 
I  refer  to  irrigation. 

OF   IRRIGATION. 

This  method  of  improvement  is  of  course  only  applicable  in  particu- 
lar situations,  such  as  where  a  head  and  flow  of  water  can  be  obtained, 
and  where  also  the  ground  to  be  flowed  is  in  grass  or  growing  grain. 
All  water,  except  rain  water,  even  that  from  the  purest  springs,  has 
mineral  substances  and  organic  substances  in  solution.  As  it  flows 
over  the  surface  among  living  plants,  and  in  sinking  through  the  soil 
comes  in  contact  there  with  their  roots,  it  yields  up  these  substances 
for  food.  Beside  such  solid  bodies,  it  contains  in  solution  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen,  both  of  which  the  plant  also  receives  with  avidity. 

The  surface  of  a  field  to  be  irrigated  must  of  course  be  somewhat 
sloping,  and  the  water  is  brought  on  by  a  main  ditch  at  the  head  of  the 
slope.  In  this  main  ditch,  at  proper  distances,  are  gates  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  water  into  smaller  ditches,  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  which 
again  run  small  cuts  ;  these  are  so  arranged  that  every  part  of  the  field 
shall  be  flowed  over  by  a  thin  but  regular  sheet  of  water.  At  the  foot  of 
the  slope  is  another  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  away  such  of  the 
water  as  may  not  sink  into  the  earth.  Where  water  is  scarce,  and  the 
slope  long,  it  is  occasionally  used  several  tinges  in  succession.  When 
the  flow  has  been  continued  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  the 
supply  gates  are  shut  down,  and  the  field  allowed  to  dry.  The  operation 
is  often  repeated  once  or  twice  in  a  season. 

The  eflect  of  water  in  this  case,  is  not  like  that  alluded  to  before  in 
treating  of  swamps  and  wet  land.  Here  there  is  no  stagnation;  the 
water  is  always  running  and  fresh.  Land  that  is  intended  to  be  irri- 
gated should  have  a  porous  subsoil,  or  if  not,  should  be  underdrained ; 
in  either  case  the  water  sinks  away  as  soon  as  the  flow  is  stopped,  the 
soil  dries,  and  the  plants  get  at  once  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  fertilizing 
matter  that  has  been  deposited. 

In  many  parts  of  this  country,  irrigated  meadows  and  pastures  might 
be  formed,  which  would  produce  heavy  grass  for  hay  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  then  by  occasional  flowing  furnish  rich  and  abundant  pasture 
during  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  summer.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
cities  and  large  towns,  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  irrigate  with  water 
from  the  sewers  and  drains  ;  this  is  one  of  the  richest  of  manures.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a  poor  sandy  tract  has  by  such 
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means  been  converted  into  a  perfect  garden,  which  rents  at  an  enor-^ 
mous  sum,  and  furnishes  successive  crops  of  grass,  from  early  spring  to 
late  autumn. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   MANURES.      OF  VBOETABLB  MANURES. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  classification  of  manures.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  great  classes,  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral.  These 
we  will  consider  in  the  order  above  given.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  as  to  its  effects,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  give  any  elaborate 
definition  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  manure ;  anything  is 
a  manure  that  gives  food  to  plants,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Vegetable  manures  are  numerous  and  important ;  some  of  them  have 
been  already  mentioned,  when  treating  of  the  plowing  in  of  green 
crops.  They  are  not  so  energetic  in  their  action  as  other  manures  yet 
to  be  noticed,  but  are  invaluable  as  a  cheap  means  of  renovating,  bring- 
ing up,  and  sustaining  the  land.  Clover  is  one  of  the  principal  crops 
employed  for  this  purpose,  more  largely  on  this  continent  than  any 
other;  buckwheat,  rye,  rape,  wild  mustard,  sainfoin,  spurry,  turnips, 
sown  thick,  indian  com,  sown  thick,  and  cow  peas,  are  some  of  those 
more  commonly  used  in  this  and  other  countries.  They  add  organie 
matter  largely  to  the  soil,  which  organic  matter  they  have  drawn  in 
great  part  from  the  air,  and  their  roots  bring  inorganic  substances  from 
the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  so  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  succeeding 
crops.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  in  various  districts  as  to  the 
proper  period  for  plowing  these  crops  under :  it  is  a  matter  to  be  settled 
by  experience  and  convenience.  They  not  only  add  fertilizing  sub- 
stances to  the  soil ;  they  also  improve  its  physical  character.  A  light 
soil  is  somewhat  consolidated,  and  rendered  more  retentive  of  moisture, 
while  a  stiff  one  is  mellowed  and  loosened.  Some  of  these  green  crops, 
such  as  spurry  and  buckwheat,  will  grow  well  on  extremely  light, 
sandy  soils.  After  they  have  grown  up  and  been  plowed  in  a  few 
times,  the  land  is  so  improved  that  it  will  bear  crops  of  a  more  valuable 
nature ;  and  thus  by  a  continuance  of  them  at  proper  intervals,  it  may 
not  only  be  kept  up,  but  steadily  improving. 

The  same  effects  follow  the  plowing  of  grass  land,  and  turning  under 
of  the  tuTf.  The  thicker  and  heavier  the  sward,  the  better,  because 
then  a  larger  amount  of  fresh,  decomposable  organic  matter,  in  the 
form  of  roots,  is  added  to  the  soil.  Where  land  has  been  in  grass  for 
some  years,  say  four  or  five,  the  weight  of  roots  under  the  surface  is  in 
some  cases  twice  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  grass  above;  these 
roots  all  decompose,  and  of  course  enrich  the  soil  very  materially. 

There  are  few  cases  in  which  a  judicious  course  of  green  cropping  will 
not  improve  land.    In  the  worst  instances,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
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make  numerous  trials  before  even  the  hardiest  green  crop  will  succeed; 
when  this  difficultjr  is  overcome,  and  a  good  growth  once  obtained,  ex- 
perienced farmers  say  that  the  land  may  by  proper  after  management 
be  brought  to  any  desirable  state  of  fertility.  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered in  bringing  up  land  by  green  crops,  that  they  really  add  no 
inorganic  matter  to  the  soil ;  they  only  bring  it  up  from  the  subsoil,  and 
render  insoluble  combinations  near  the  surface  soluble.  The  inorganic 
part  of  the  soil,  therefore,  is  actually  diminishing  by  the  occasional 
crops  which  are  taken ;  and  while  improving  by  these  means,  caie 
should  for  this  reason  be  taken  to  add  occasionally  some  form  of  min* 
eral  manure. 

The  practice  of  turning  the  turf  upon  one  edge  when  pbwing,  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground ;  it  is  said  by  its  advocates  that  the  turf  rots  more 
iurely  and  speedily.  Those  who  contend  for  laying  it  flat,  say  that  the 
weeds  are  thereby  more  effectually  killed,  and  that  the  fields  may  be  made 
imoother.  Potato  tops,  turnip  and  beet  tops,  green  weeds,  leaves,  and 
every  form  of  green  vegetable  matter,  may  be  advantageously  plowed 
in  at  once,  or  carted  to  the  compost  heap.  Nothing  of  the  kind  should  be 
neglected* 

Straw  is  not  usually  applied  to  the  land  until  it  has  been  worked  over 
by  animals,  and  mixed  with  their  manure:  in  this  form  we  shall  refer 
to  it  again.  When  applied  alone,  it  is  usually  best  and  most  convenient 
to  rot  it  down  in  a  compost  heap,  as  the  long  straw  is  only  plowed 
under  with  difficulty.  On  stiff  clay  soils  it  is,  however,  very  beneficial 
to  bury  long  straw,  as  then  it  serves  to  loosen  and  mellow  the  clay,  both 
by  lying  among  and  separating  the  lumps,  and  by  its  gradual  fermenta- 
tion  and  decay.  It  has  been  found  good  practice,  in  many  parts  of  the 
cocrttlry,  to  draw  out  straw  in  the  antumn,  and  lay  a  thin  covering  of  it 
over  winter  grain.  This  serves  as  a  protection  during  winter,  and  re* 
tains  moisture  when  necessary  during  a  dry  spring  or  early  summer. 
By  the  time  that  the  stubble  is  plowed,  it  has  decayed  so  as  to  turn  un- 
der easily,  and  forms  quite  a  rich  coating  in  the  way  of  manure. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  where  seaweed  can  be  obtained,  the 
farmer  should  embrace  every  opportunity  for  getting  it.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  the  right  of  way  to  a  beach  where  seaweed  can  be  had, 
increases  the  rent  of  a  farm  several  shillings  per  acre.  On  many  parts 
of  our  own  coast,  too,  the  farmers  are  very  eager  to  obtain  it.  The  ash 
of  some  seaweeds  analyzed  by  Prof.  Johnston  gave  the  following  results : 
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TABLE  IV 

Potash  and  soda, from  15  to  40  per  cent. 

Lime —     3—21        •« 

Magnesia, -, —     7 — 16        ** 

Common  salt, —     3 — 35        '< 

Phosphate  of  lime, —     3—10        " 

Sulphuric  acid, —14—31        •* 

Silica, —      1—11 

This  table  shows  that  these  ashes  are  rich  in  the  substances  most 
needed  by  our  crops,  particularly  in  potash,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  quantity  of  ash  that  they  leave  when  dry,  is  lar- 
ger  than  that  in  straw  or  hay.  When  freshly  taken  from  the  sea,  they 
contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  water. 

Seaweed  is  plowed  in  green,  or  applied  as  compost.  In  either  eaae 
it  decays  very  rapidly,  unless  extremely  dry,  and  produces  most  of  its 
effects  upon  the  first  crop.  Many  of  the  seaweeds  contain  much  nitro- 
gen ;  and  this,  while  it  adds  greatly  to  their  value  as  manures,  increas- 
es the  rapidity  with  which  they  decompose. 

.  In  Eugland  rape  dust  is  largely  used  as  a  manure,  and  with  much  ad- 
vantage. The  rape  seed  is  pressed  to  obtain  its  oil,  just  as  linseed  is, 
and  the  hard  cake  formed  by  pressure  sold  for  manure.  Four  or  five 
hundred  weight  per  acre  are  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  or  from  1500  to 
2000  lbs.,  when  it  is  plowed  in.  This  is  therefore  a  powerful  manure, 
and  is  so  portable  that  it  would  be  valuable  in  this  country  could  it  be 
procured  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Where  green  vegetable  manures  of  any 
description  can  be  easily  obtained  away  from  the  farm,  the  farmer  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  there  is  an  especial  advantage  in  their  appli* 
cation ;  they  add  to  his  land  not  only  organic,  but  inorganic  substances 
which  have  never  been  there  before,  and  are  consequently  a  clear  gain 
to  the  soil  in  every  respect. 

OF  ANIMAL   MANURES. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  second  class,  the  animal  manures.  These 
comprise  the  blood,  flesh,  hair,  horns,  bones  and  excrements  of  animals. 
Manures  of  this  class  are  more  powerful  by  far  than  the  vegetable  ma- 
nures, because  they  contain  so  much  more  nitrogen.  I  now  simply 
state  this  fact ;  the  reason  why  nitrogen  is  so  efficacious,  will  be  given 
hereafter.  Blood  and  flesh  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  all ;  wher- 
ever they  can  be  obtained,  they  should  be  secured  at  once,  and  either 
buried  or  made  into  compost.  All  of  the  offal  from  slaughter-houBea  is 
of  much  value,  though  in  this  country  it  is  often  entirely  wasted. 
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[t  is  not  uncommon,  in  many  districts,  to  see  horses  or  cattle  that  die 
from  disease,  drawn  out  to  some  secluded  spot,  and  there  left  to  decay 
on  the  surface.  These  are  known  to  be  some  of  the  most  powerful 
manures,  that  the  farmer  could  obtain ;  equal  to  guano,  poudrette,  or 
any  of  the  other  moro  costly  fertilizers.  Every  animal  that  dies  should 
be  made  into  a  compost,  or  buried  in  pieces  at  once.  The  best  plan  is 
to  separate  the  flesh,  which  decomposes  readily  and  produces  an  imme* 
diate  effect,  and  make  use  of  the  bones  according  to  some  of  the  me* 
thods  to  be  hereafter  described. 

•  The  hair  of  animals  is  an  exceedingly  rich  manure;  for  this  reason 
woolen  rags,  and  the  waste  from  woolen  mills,  are  both  considered  val- 
uable  in  England ;  they  are  sold  there  at  from  $20  to  t40  per  ton,  and 
are  eagerly  sought  after  at  these  prices,  as  not  only  very  fertilizing,  but 
also  very  lasting  in  the  soil.  All  of  the  hair  obtained  from  the  furs  of 
animals  is  there  scrupulously  saved,  and  sold  at  a  high  price.  Twenty 
or  thirty  bushels  per  acre  produce  an  excellent  eflfect. 

All  these  parts  of  the  animal  leave  an  ash  corresponding  with  that  of 
plants  in  the  substances  which  it  contains,  with  the  single  exception 
of  silica ;  this  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ani- 
mal We  are  then  now  able  to  point  out  distinctions  between  the  inor- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil,  in  the  plant,  and  in  the  animal.  They  all 
contain  the  same  substances,  if  we  omit  silica  and  alumina. 

TABLE  V. 

The  toil  eontains  lilica  and  alumbia. 
The  plant  eontaint  tiliea,  bat  no  alumina. 
The  animal  eontaint  neither  tUica  nor  alumina. 

OF  BOMBS.  , 

There  is  one  important  part  of  the  animal  yet  unnoticed,  that  is  the 
bones.  Their  composition  is,  when  dry,  earthy  matter  about  66  lbs.  in 
100 ;  organic  matter  that  burns  away,  about  34  lbs. 

a.  This  earthy  matter  consists  for  the  most  part  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
that  is,  lime  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid ;  these,  as  already 
shown,  are  two  most  valuable  substances  for  application  to  any  soil. 

b.  The  oi^anic  part  is  called  gelatin,  or  gUu  ;  this  is  boiled  out  by 
the  glue*mBKers  :  it  is  extremely  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore  An 
excellent  manure.  We  thus  see,  at  once,  how  important  a  source  of 
nourishment  for  our  land  is  to  be  found  in  bones.  They  unite,  from 
the  above  statement,  some  of  the  most  efficacious  and  desirable  organic 
and  inorganic  manures.  Both  of  these  parts  are  fitted  to  minister  pow- 
erfully to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
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When  the  hones  are  applied  whole,  the  effect  is  not  very  marked  at 
^ first,  because  they  decay  slowly  in  the  soil:  it  is  also  necessary  to  put 
on  a  large  quantity  per  acre.  The  best  way  is  to  have  them  crushed  to 
powder,  or  to  fine  fragments,  in  mills.  Ten  bushels  of  dust  will  pro- 
duce a  more  immediate  and  abundant  result  than  80  or  100  bushels  of 
whole  bones,  although,  of  course,  the  effect  will  be  sooner  over.  An 
advantageous  way  of  using  them,  is  to  put  on  8  to  10  bushels  of  dust 
per  acre,  and  half  the  usual  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure. 

Boiled  bones,  that  have  been  used  by  the  glue  makers,  are  still  quite 
valuable :  they  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  gelatine,  but  the  phos- 
phates remain ;  and  the  bones  are  so  softened  by  the  long  boiling  that 
they  have  undergone,  as  to  decompose  quickly,  and  afford  an  immediate 
supply  of  food  to  plants. 

Another  most  important  form  of  applying  bones,  is  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion by  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol.)  This  is  a  cheap  substance,  cost- 
ing by  the  carboy  not  more  than  2^  to  3  cents  per  lb.  To  every  100 
lbs.  of  bones,  about  50  to  60  of  acid  are  taken;  if  bone  dust  is  used, 
from  25  to  45  lbs.  of  acid  is  sufficient.  The  acid  must  be  mixed  with 
two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  because  if  applied  strong  it  would 
only  bum  and  blacken  the  bones  without  dissolving  them. 

a.  The  bones  are  placed  in  a  tub,  and  a  portion  of  the  previously 
diluted  acid  poured  upon  them.  After  standing  a  day,  another  portion 
of  acid  may  be  poured  on ;  and  finally  the  last  on  the  third  day,  if  they 
are  not  already  dissolved.    The  mass  should  be  often  stirred. 

b.  Another  good  way  is  to  place  the  bones  in  a  heap  upon  any  con- 
venient floor,  and  pour  a  portion  of  the  acid  upon  them.  After  standing 
half  a  day,  the  heap  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  a  little  more  acid 
added ;  this  to  be  continued  so  long  as  necessary.  It  is  a  method  which 
I  have  known  to  prove  very  successful. 

In  either  case  the  bones  will  ultimately  soften  and  dissolve  to  a  kind 
of  paste ;  this  may  be  mixed  with  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  applied  to  the  land  by  means  of  an  ordinary  water  cart. 
Used  in  this  way,  it  produces  a  wonderful  effect  upon  nearly  all  crops. 

A  more  convenient  method  in  most  cases  is  to  thoroughly  mix  the 
pasty  mass  of  dissolved  bones  with  a  large  quantity  of  ashes,  peat  earth, 
sawdust,  or  charcoal  dust.  It  can  then  be  sown  by  hand,  or  dropped  from 
a  drill  machine.  Two  or  three  bushels  of  these  dissolved  bones,  with 
half  the  usual  quantity  of  yard  manure,  are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  This 
is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  powerful  fertilizer.  One  reason  for  its 
remarkable  effect  is,  that  the  bones  are  by  dissolving  brought  into  a 
state  of  such  minute  division  that  they  are  easily  and  at  once  available 
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for  the  plant.  A  pceuliar  phosphate  of  line  is  fovmed,  called  by  che- 
mists a  superphosphtU^which  is  very  soluble ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
we  have  the  sulphuric  acMvfiL  itself  an  excellent  application  to  mo^ 
soils. 

Bones  are  useful  in  nearly  every  district,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  all,  or  at  least  to  most  of  those  situations,  where  the  land,  withoat 
heavy  manuring,  no  longer  bears  good  wheat,  or^dian  com,  or  other 
grains.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  where  land  is  run  down  by  grain 
cropping,  the  use  of  bones  in  some  of  the  forms  above  mentioned,  is  of 
all  things  the  most  likely  to  meet  the  deficiency.  It  will  be  remember^ 
ed  that  the  ash  of  grain  is  peculiarly  rich  in  phosphates;  consequently, 
as  grain  is  generally  sold  off,  the  phosphates  are  most  readily  exhaust* 
ed;  in  bones,  therefore,  we  find  just  the  manure  for  restoring  them, 
and  with  little  expense.  This  has  been  already  tried  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  with  most  encouraging  success.  I  would  particularly 
recommend  farmers  to  experiment  with  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid.  The  dissolving  of  them  is  a  simple  business,  and  can  be  easily 
shown  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  teacher  to  his  class.  He  can  do  it,  for 
instance,  in  a  teacup  or  tumbler,  or  on  a  plate  or  a  fiat  stone.  The 
cheapness  of  this  manure  is  a  great  recommendation.  Two  boshels  of 
bones  would  not  certainly  cost  more  than  $1.00;  then  say  50  lbs.  of 
acid  to  dissolve  them,  would  cost  by  the  carboy,  $1-60,  making  only 
$2.50,  for  a  quantity  quite  sufficient  for  an  acre,  with  half  the  usual 
dressing  farm-yard  manure.  It  would  be  worth  almost  as  much  as 
this,  to  cart  the  common  manure  from  the  yard,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
value.  There  are  few  farms  on  which  bones  enough  might  not  be 
collected  in  the  cousse  of  a  year,  to  help  out  in  this  way  the  manuring 
of  several  acres. 

Bones  may  not  only  be  applied  successfully  to  the  ordinary  cultivated 
crops,  but  also  to  meadows  and  pastures.  In  some  of  the  older  dairy 
districts,  a  few  bushels  of  bone  dust  per  acre  will  at  once  restore  worn- 
out  pastures.  The  reason  is,  that  the  milk  and  cheese,  which  are  in 
one  form  or  another,  sold  and  carried  away,  contain  considerable  quan* 
titles  of  phosphates  in  their  ash.  These  are  restored  to  the  land  by 
bones.  It  is  calculated  by  Prof.  Johnston,  that  a  cow  giving  20  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  takes  from  the  soil  about  2  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime  or 
bone  earth  in  each  week.  There  would  thus  be  required  three  or  four  lbs. 
of  bones,  to  make  good  this  loss.  If  it  is  not  made  good  in  9ome  way,  the 
rich  grassesafter  a  time  cease  to  flourish ;  being  succeeded  by  those  whidi 
require  less  phosphate  of  lime,  and  therefore  do  not  furnish,  when  eaten 
by  the  cow,  ao  rich  or  so  abnndanl  milk. 
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All  of  these  uses  of  bonee  which  have  been  deeeribed»  sre  uadorstood 
and  appreciated  in  England  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  bones  are  all  col- 
lected with  most  scTupuIons  care,  and  are  even  imported  from  every 
other  country  where  they  can  be  advantageously  obtained.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  great  waste  of  them  in  this  country  may  soon  cease,  and 
that  they  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  American  farmers. 

This  much  as  to  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  various  parts  of  animals : 
we  enter  next,  on  another  most  important  department  of  animal  ma^ 
nures. 

MANURES  (CONTINUED.) 

OF   TH£  HANURBS  FBOM  DOMESTIC  AKIMALS,  AKD  THBIR  PRESBRVATIOM. 

The  manure  of  various  domestic  animals  is,  in  this  country,  most 
commonly  employed  as  a  fertilizer,  all  other  manures  being  used  in 
comparatively  small  quantities;  and  yet  even  these  are  seldom  pre- 
served and  applied  as  carefully  as  they  might,  or  ought  to  be. 

The  principal  varieties  are  those  of  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  hog,  the 
horse  and  the  sheep.  Of  these,  that  of  the  horse  is  most  valuable  in 
its  fresh  state ;  it  contains  much  nitrogen,  but  is  very  liable  to  lose  by 
fermentation.  That  of  the  hog  comes  next.  That  of  the  cow  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  This  is  because  the  enriching  substances  of 
her  food  go  principally  to  the  formation  of  milk,  the  manure  being 
thereby  rendered  poorer. 

The  manure  of  all  these  animals  is  far  richer  than  the  food  given 
them,  because  it  contains  much  more  nitrogen.  This  is  for  the  reason 
that  a  large  part  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  food  are  consumed  in 
the  lungs  and  blood  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  heat 
of  the  body.  They  are  given  off  from  the  lungs,  and  also  by  perspira- 
tion and  evaporation  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  in  the  forms  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water. 

From  animals  fed  upon  rich  food,  the  manure  is  much  more  power- 
ful than  when  it  is  poor.  In  England,  for  instance,  where  they  fatten 
cattle  largely  on  oil-cake,  it  is  calculated  that  the  increased  value  of  the 
manure  repays  all  of  the  outlay.  This  is  the  reason  why  human  or^ 
dure  is  better  than  manure  from  any  of  the  animals  mentioned  above, 
the  food  of  man  being  rich  and  various. 

.  All  these  kinds  of  manure  should  be  carefully  collected  and  pre- 
served, both  as  to  their  liquid  and  solid  parts.  The  liquid  part  or 
mine  is  particularly  rich  in  the  phosphates  and  in  nitrogen.  This  part 
is  by  very  many  farmers  permitted  in  a  great  degree  (o  run  away  or 
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eraporate.  Some  farm  yards  are  contrived  so  as  to  throw  the  water  off 
entirely,  others  convey  it  through  a  small  ditch  upon  the  nearest  field. 
The  liquid  manure  which  might  have  fertilized  several  acres  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  is  thus  concentrated  upon  one  small  spot,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  vegetation  so  rank  as  to  be  of  very  little  use.  Spots 
of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  many  farm  yards, 
where  the  grass  grows  up  so  heavy  that  it  fails  down  and  rots  at  the 
bottom,  and  has  to  be  cut  some  weeks  before  haying  time,  producing 
strong  coarse  hay  that  cattll  will  scarcely  touch. 

The  proper  way  to  save  this  liquid  is  to  have  a  tanV  or  hole,  into 
which  all  the  drainings  of  the  yard  may  be  conducted.  If  left  here 
long,  this  liquid  begins  to  ferment,  and  to  lose  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
am\nonia,  which  it  will  be  remembered  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen.  To  remedy  this,  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  few  pounds  of 
plaster,  may  be  occasionally  thrown  in.  The  sulphuric  acid  will  unite 
with  the  ammonia,  and  form  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  will  remain 
unchanged,  not  being  liable  to  evaporate.  Others  prefer  to  mix  sufficient 
peat,  ashes,  sawdust,  or  fine  charcoal,  with  the  liquid  in  the  tank,  to 
soak  it  all  up;  others  still  pump  it  out  and  pour  it  upon  a  compost 
heap.  One  point  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  management  of  a  tank.  Only 
the  water  which  naturally  drains  from  the  stables  and  yards  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  it ;  all  that  falls  from  the  eaves  of  the  buildings  should 
be  discharged  elsewhere.  Regulated  in  this  way,  the  tank  will  seldom 
overflow,  and  the  manure  collected  in  it  will  be  of  the  most  valuable 
and  powerful  description.  The  tank  may  be  made  of  stone,  brick  or 
wood,  as  is  most  convenient,  and  need  cost  but  very  little. 

While  the  liquid  manure  is  actually  in  many  cases  almost  entirely 
lost,  the  solid  part  is  often  allowed  to  drain  and  bleach,  until  nearly 
every  thing  soluble  has  washed  away ;  or  is  exposed  in  heaps  to  fer- 
ment, without  any  covering.  In  such  a  case  ammonia  is  always 
formed  and  given  off;  it  may  often  be  perceived  by  the  smell,  particu- 
larly in  horse  manure.  The  fact  may  also  be  shown,  by  dipping  a 
feather  in  muriatic  acid  and  waving  it  over  the  heap.  If  ammonia  in 
any  quantity  is  escaping,  white  fumes  will  be  visible  about  the  feather, 
caused  by  the  formation  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  A  teacher  can  exem- 
plify this  by  holding  a  feather,  dipped  in  the  same  way,  over  an  am- 
monia bottle.  This  escape  of  so  valuable  a  substance  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  shovelling  earth  over  the  surface  of  the 
heap,  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  If  this  does  not  arrest  it  en- 
tirely, sprinkle  a  few  handfuls  of  plaster  upon  the  top;  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  plaster  will  as  before  unite  with  the  ammonia^  and  form 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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Manures  containing  nitrogen  in  large  quantity  are  so  exceedingly  val- 
uable, because  this  gas  is  required  to  form  gluten,  and  bodies  of  that 
class,  in  the  plant;  this  is  particularly  in  the  seed,  and  sometimes  also 
in  the  fruit.  Plants  can  easily  obtain  an  abundance  of  carbon,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  from  the  air,  the  soil  and  manures.  Not  so  with  nitro- 
gen. They  cannot  get  it  from  the  air ;  there  is  little  of  it  in  most  soils : 
and  hence  manures  which  contain  much  of  it,  produce  such  a  marked 
effect.  Not  that  it  is  more  lucestarj/  than  the  other  organic  bodies,  but 
more  scarce ;  at  least  in  a  form  available  for  plants.  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  phosphoric  acid,  It  is  not  more  necessary  than  the  other 
inorganic  iogredients ;  but  still  is  more  valuable,  because  more  uncom- 
mon in  the  soil  and  in  manures. 

In  all  places  where  manure  is  protected  from  the  sun,  and  from  much 
washing  by  rain,  its  value  is  greatly  increased. 

a.  Horse  manure  particularly  should  not  be  left  exposed  at  all :  it  be- 
gins to  heat  and  to  lose  nitrogen  almost  immediately,  as  may  be  perceiv* 
ed  by  the  smell.  It  should  be  mixed  with  other  manures,  or  covered  by 
some  absorbent  earth  as  soon  as  possible.  Almost  every  one  who  en- 
ters a  stable  in  the  morning,  where  there  are  many  horses,  must  per- 
ceive the  strong  smell  of  ammonia  that  611s  the  place.  I  have  seen  in 
some  stables,  little  pans  containing  plaster  of  paris  or  sulphuric  acid,  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  these  fumes,  and  forming  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, b.  The  liquid  which  runs  from  barnyards  and  from  manure  heaps, 
is  shown  by  analysis  to  consist  of  the  most  fertilizing  substances ;  and 
it  is  calculated  that  where  this  is  all  allowed  to  wash  away,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  instances,  the  manure  is  often  reduced  nearly, one-half  in 
its  value.  I  have  seen  yards  where  it  was  almost  worthless,  owing  to 
long  exposure. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  need  awakening  upon  the  subject  of  care- 
fully preserving  their  common  manures.  In  Flanders,  where  everything 
of  the  kind  is  saved  with  the  greatest  care,  the  liquid  manure  of  a  sin- 
gle cow  for  a  year  is  valued  at  $10 ;  here  it  is  too  often  allowed  to  es- 
cape entirely.    Either  they  are  very  foolish,  or  we  are  very  wasteful. 

OF  MANURS  FROM  BIBDS.      OVANO. 

The  manure  of  birds  is  richer  than  that  of  any  animals,  for  the  rea- 
son that  here  we  have  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements  mixed  together. 
On  this  account  it  is  found  to  be  particularly  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  also 
in  phosphates.  The  manure  of  pigeons,  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys 
is  very  valuable,  and  should  be  carefully  collected.  The  amount  to  be 
obtained  from  these  sources  may  be  thought  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  notice :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  three  or  four  hon- 
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dred  lbs.  of  sach  manure,  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  rain  or  son,  is 
worth  at  least  14  to  18  loads  of  ordinary  manure. 

Guano,  a  substance  that  has  been  so  much  used  within  the  past  few 
years,  is  a  manure  of  this  class.  It  is  found  in  those  tropical  latitudes 
where  there  is  seldom  or  never  any  continued  rain.  Immense  numbers 
of  sea  birds  build  their  nests,  rear  their  young,  and  pass  their  time, 
when  not  upon  the  wing,  on  the  rocky  shores  and  small  islets.  Here 
their  excrements  have  accumulated,  layer  upon  layer,  for  centuries,  re* 
maining  uninjured  in  those  dry  climates:  beds  of  it  hare  occasionally 
been  found,  from  15  to  25  feet  in  thickness.  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  almost  entirely  of  fish,  and  hence  their  manure  is  remarkably 
rich  in  its  quality.  The  guano,  in  its  beet  state,  is  this  manure  concent 
trated  by  the  evaporation  of  its  water. 

The  general  composition  of  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  VI. 

Variety.  Water:      Organie  matter  and  FlicMpliat«a. 

percent      ammoMacd  aaha. 

Bolivian, 5  to    7  56-64  25-29 

Peruvian 7  to  10  56-66  16-23 

Chilian, 10  to  13  50-56  22-30 

Ichaboe, 18  to  26  36-44  21-29 

This,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance,  is  an  extremely  rich  manure :  the 
^antities  of  ammoniacal  matter,  and  of  phosphates,  are  remarkably 
large.  The  Ichaboe  guano  contains  much  more  water  than  the  others, 
because  the  climate  in  that  region  is  not  so  dry  as  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  It  is  also  more  decomposed,  giving  usually  a  strong 
smell  of  ammonia. 

a.  The  Peruvian,  Bolivian  and  Chilian  varieties,  have  very  little 
raiell  of  ammonia ;  but  if  they  are  mixed  with  a  little  quicklime,  and 
gently  heated,  the  odor  becomes  extremely  powerful. 

&  This  little  experiment  also  shows  that  quicklime  or  caustic  lime 
should  not  be  mixed  with  manures  containing  much  nitrogen,  as  through 
its  agency  ammonia  is  formed,  passes  oS*  into  the  air,  and  is  lost. 

Guano  is  so  energetic  in  its  action,  that  it  should  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  seed,  as  it  might  destroy  its  vitality.  In  dry  seasons  it  fre- 
quently produces  very  little  effect,  owing  to  its  not  being  dissolved. 
From  2  to  5  cwt.  per  acre  are  applied  ;  more  than  5  cwt.  makes  vegeta- 
tion too  coarse  and  luxuriant.  I  knew  of  8  cwt  being  put  upon  an 
acre  of  turnips :  they  all  grew  to  tops,  and  produced  no  bulbs.  Even 
the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  was  so  rank  in  its  growth  that  the  grain 
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\  miserable.  The  best  way  of  applying  it,  and  indeed  all  of  these 
powerful  fertilizers,  is  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  together 
with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  barnyard  manure.  The  supply  of  or^ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil  is  thus  kept  up,  while  large  crops  are  at  the 
same  time  obtained. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  in  the  case  of  winter  grain,  to  sow  on  1  cwt.  when 
the  grain  is  sown,  and  1  cwt.  in  the  spring  as  a  top  dressing.  In  sow 
ing,  it  is  best  to  mix  with  ashes,  sawdust,  peat,  etc.  The  effect  of 
guano  is  not  usually  perceptible*  after  the  second  year  ;  and  if  the  first 
season  be  favorable,  its  most  decided  action  is  in  the  first  year. 

I  have  recommended  that  experiments  be  tried  in  dissolving  guanoi 
or  at  least  its  phosphates,  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  superphosphate 
would  be  formed  as  by  its  action  upon  bones.  Ten  or  fifteen  lbs,  of 
acid,  to  100  lbs.  of  guano,  would  be  sufilcient.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
guano  might  in  this  way  be  expected  to  produce  an  equal  efifect.  It  is 
quite  liable  to  adulteration,  and  should  only  be  bought  warranted  as  to 
its  purity,  that  the  farmer  may  have  a  remedy  in  a  case  of  disappoint* 
ment  arising  from  its  poor  quality.  This  is  a  good  rule  to  apply  to  all 
of  these  high  priced  manures. 

OF  FISH  MAIfUaSS. 

Another  animal  manure  is  fish,  and  one  which  is  of  very  great  value 
to  districts  near  the  sea.  In  many  waters,  white  fish  and  other  varieties 
are  caught  in  immense  numbers  for  this  purpose  alone ;  in  other  places 
large  quantities  of  refuse,  the  heads  and  cleanings,  can  be  had.  These 
are  all  extremely  valuable.  On  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Maryland,  the 
farmers  collect  this  refuse  from  the  fisheries  with  great  eagerness,  and 
cart  it  many  miles  inland.    In  other  sections  ^it  is  neglected  entirely. 

The  flesh  of  fish  contains  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  acts  with 
much  energy  in  hastening  the  growth  of  plants.  The  bones  contain  more 
Water,  and  consequently,  in  their  wet  state,  less  phosphates  than  those 
of  animals ;  but  this  very  softness  occasions  their  rapid  decay,  and  more 
sjpeedy  action.  Dry  fish  bones  are  richer  in  phosphates  than  the  bones 
of  animals.  Fish  decomposes  so  quickly,  that  it  should  either  be  plow- 
ed under,  or  made  into  a  well  covered  compost  heap  at  once :  probably 
the  last  is  best.  It  is  difilcult  to  cover  them  in  the  soil  so  that  some  loss 
shall  not  take  place. 

The  use  of  this  manure,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast.  It  would  be  very  de- 
eirable  to  find  some  method  of  preserving  it  so  that  it  might  bear  trans- 
portation without  losing  its  good  qualities,  and  without  becoming  oflTen- 
sive.    Experiments  are  now  being  made,  with  a  view  to  this  result, 
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which  bid  fair  to  proTe  entirely  Bucceseful,  and  to  bring  this  admirable 
manure  within  the  reach  of  the  interior  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

On  many  parts  of  the  Scotch  coasts,  there  are  extensive  beds  of  scol- 
lops and  muscles,  which  are  got  up  and  applied  largely  to  the  land  with 
excellent  effect.  Our  farmers  near  the  sea  would  do  well  to  seek  sup- 
plies of  this  kind  also.  The  shells  of  all  shell -fish  are  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  lime  which  forms  their  chief  bulk,  and  the  animal  in- 
habitants are  remarkably  rich  in  nitrogen.  They  all  decompose  rapidly, 
and  require  immediate  attention  to  prevent  loss. 

Thin  shells,  such  as  muscles,  soft  clams,  etc.,  crumble  down  quite 
rapidly:  thick  shells  require  cracking  and  crushing,  to  ensure  their 
speedy  decomposition. 

OF  SALINE  AND  MINERAL  MANURES.^ 

The  last  class  of  manures  embraces  those  of  a  saline  and  mineral 
character.  These  are  numerous,  but  not  many  of  them  have  been  aa 
yet  largely  used  in  this  country.  Beside  those  which  are  known  here, 
I  shall  mention  a  few  of  those  that  have  been  found  most  efficacious 
abroad. 

OF   LIICB. 

I  will  commence  with  a  mineral  manure,  whose  use  is  most  widely 
extended,  in  every  country  where  Agriculture  has  made  much  advance. 
I  refer  to  lime. 

Lime  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  form  of  common  limestone,  or  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  a  combination  of  lime  with  carbonic  acid.  Every  100  lbs. 
of  pure  limestone  contain?  about  44  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This 
may  be  driven  off  by  a  high  heat,  as  in  the  lime-kilns.  The  lime  then 
remains  in  what  is  called  the  caustic  state,  or  quicklime.  It  will  bum 
the  tongue,  if  applied  to  it.  When  water  is  poured  upon  it  (this  may 
be^shown  by  teachers)  it  swells,  cracks,  heats,  and  finally  crumbles  to 
a  fine  powder.  If  the  water  is  only  used  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  slake 
the  lime,  it  will  all  disappear,  being  entirely  absorbed :  it  has  in  fact 
united  with  the  lime,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  solid  stone.  The  heat 
during  slaking  is  caused  by  the  chemical  union  of  water  and  lime.  A 
ton  of  limestone  unites  with  about  one-fourth  of  a  ton  of  water. 

If  quicklime  or  slaked  lime  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid ;  and  if  left  a  long  time,  becomes  nearly  all  carbo- 
nate once  more.  If  a  piece  of  quicklime  be  left  exposed  in  this  way 
until  it  has  crumbled,  it  will  effervesce  again  with  muriatic  acid,  as  the 
limestone  did  before  it  was  burned,  thus  proving  the  fact  just  stated. 
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Lime  is  applied  to  the  land  in  the  three  states  above  iftentioncid : 
quicklime,  hydrate  or  slaked  lime,  and  air-slaked  or  mild  Hmei  so 
■called  because  it  has  lost  its  caustic  properties.  It  is  better  fbr  the 
land  in  all  of  these  states,  than  it  was  before  bumingi  because  the  bum* 
ing  has  reduced  it  to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  more  fitted  to  be  dis* 
solved  in  the  soil,  and  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plant.  From  the  variout 
tables  already  given,  it  is  obvious  that  lime  is  an  absolutely  essential 
ingredient  in  the  soil,  being  constantly  needed  by  plants  in  all  of  their 
parts :  but  beside  this,  it  performs  other  functions  there  of  scarcely  lest 
importance,  difi*ering  according  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied* 

a.  If  the  soil  be  stifi*and  cold,  if  it  is  newly  drained,  containing  much 
of  acid  organic  compounds,  or  if  there  are  toiigh,  obstinate  grasses  to 
eradicate,  such  as  bent,  etc.,  it  is  best  to  apply  quicklime,  or  the  caustic 
hydrate.  In  either  of  these  conditions  it  has  a  most  beneficial  and  ea- 
ergetic  action;  lightening  and  mellowing  stifi* clays,  neutralising  and 
decomposing  injurious  acid  substances,  and  extirpating  many  hurtful 
ipisses  and  weeds. 

i.  If  caustic  lime  ia  applied  largely  to  light  soik,  it  may  do  harm  by 
too  rapidly  decomposing  the  organic  matter  usually  scarce  in  soils  of 
thu  description.  In  all  such  cases,  and  generally  when  it  is  not  wished 
Co  produce  such  eflfects  as  the  above,  mild  or  air-slaked  lime  is 
best. 

The  action  of  all  varieties  is  invariably  more  marked  and  permanent 
upon  drained  or  thoroughly  dry  land,  than  upon  that  which  is  wet  and 
awampy.  All  of  these  various  states  of  lime  act  not  only  upon  the  or* 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil,  but  upon  the  inorganic  also,  decomposing 
certain  insoluble  compounds,  and  bringing  them  into  a  state  favorable 
40  the  sustenance  of  plants.  Thus  we  see  that  this  manure  performs 
many  most  important  functions. 

It  has  a  constant  tendency  to  sink  in  the  soil,  and  in  one  that  has 
been  heavily  limed  for  many  years^  quite  «  layer  of  it  exists  in  the  tfub* 
soil:  this  may  be  brought  up  by  deep  plowing, tnr  is  made  available  by 
drains,  which  permit  the  roots  to  go  down.  When  applied  as  a  top 
dj^essing,  it  should  ia  almost  every  case  be  mild,  knd  also  tvhen  Used 
in  composts,  where  much  animal  manure  is  present.  The  reason  why 
precaution  should  be  used  in  the  latter  instance,  is  one  that  has  been 
alluded  to  before,  in  speaking  of  manures  containing  nitrogen.  In  all 
auch  cases,  caustic  lime  causes  a  formation  of  ammonia  from  the  nitro- 
gen, and  a  consequent  escape  of  it  into  the  air.  Where  much  lime  ia 
mixed  with  the  manure,  its  depreciation  in  value  is  very  rapid,  owing 
to  this  loss.    Where  there  is  little  or  no  nitrogen  present,  and  it  is  de- 
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tired  to  decompose  peat,  or  to  rot  heaps  of  weeds  and  turf,  the  caastie 
lime  is  to  be  preferred,  as  its  action  is  so  much  more  energetic. 

It  is  now  considered  the  best  practice  to  apply  lime  in  rather  small 
quantities,  and  often,  as  then  it  is  kept  near  the  surface,  and  always  ac» 
tiye.  Where  it  is  bought,  lime  should  always,  if  possible,  be  in  a  state 
of  quicklime,  as  in  that  case  there  will  be  neither  water  nor  carbonic 
acid  to  transport.  In  100  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  common  lime- 
stone, are  44  lbs.  of  water ;  in  100  lbs.  of  slaked  lime,  about  25  lbs.  of 
water,  so  that  the  saTing  in  both  instances  by  carrying  quicklime  ia 
considerable. 

Numerous  kinds  of  limestone,  diflTering  greatly  in  purity,  are  found 
in  various  districts.  In  some  sections  they  are  all  magnesian  lime- 
stones, or  dolomites,  as  these  are  called  by  the  mineralogists,  contain- 
ing, beside  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Where  the  mag^ 
nesia  is  in  large  quantity,  it  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  in  some  cases 
is  so  much  as  to  render  the  limestone  inadmissible  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  is  these  from  which  the  hydraulic  or  water  cement  is  made. 
Although  magnesia  is  necessary  to  plants,  caustic  magnesia,  if  intro- 
duced in  large  quantity  into  the  soil,  seems  to  produce  a  very  bad  effect, 
and  lime  that  contains  much  of  it  is  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

Beside  limestones,  there  are  several  other  forms  in  which  lime  is 
largely  used  by  the  farmer.  The  chief  of  these  is  marl.  This  substance 
consists  usually  of  the  fragments  and  dust  of  sea,  fresh  water,  or  land 
shells,  more  or  less  mixed  with  earth.  When  pure,  the  greater  propor- 
tion is  carbonate  of  lime.  The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of 
a  very  excellent  one,  lately  analyzed  in  my  laboratory.  It  was  from 
Peterboro',  N.  Y.: 

TABLE  Vn. 

lbs.  in  190 
Carbonic  acid, 35.00 

Lime, 45.02 

Magnesia, 0.66 

Iron  and  alumina,  with  a  little  phosphoric  acid 2.69 

.    Sand, 9.57 

Organic  matter, • 7.06 

100.00 

Here  the  carbonate  of  lime  amounts  to  about  80  lbs.  in  100,  while  the 
small  quantities  of  magnesia,  iron,  alumina,  and  especially  of  phospho- 
ric acid,  add  materially  to  its  value.  There  are  many  marls  which  do 
not  contain  more  than  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  lime.    It  is  necessary 
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Co  apply  these  in  much  larger  quantity,  to  produce  an  equal  effect,  and 
of  course  they  will  not  hear  transportation  to  so  great  a  distance.  Id 
using  marls,  it  is  always  hest  to  put  on  heavier  doses  than  of  any  form 
of  burned  lime,  as  there  is  not,  from  its  mild  nature,  the  same  risk  of 
adding  too  much. 

There  are  in  this  country  some  substances  used  largely  as  manure, 
and  called  marls,  that  have  very  little  lime  in  them.  These  are  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  New  Jersey.  The  lime  in  shells  scattered  through  them« 
varies  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  some  specimens,  in  others  there  is 
scarcely  any  at  all.  The  effect  of  these  marls  is,  however,  great  upon 
poor  soils,  and  in  New  Jersey  they  are  very  largely  applied.  The  se- 
cret of  their  value  lies  chiefly  in  from  12  to  20  per  cent  of  potash,  which 
the  best  of  them  contain,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rod- 
gers. 

It  is  always  easy  to  ascertain  whether  any  substance  supposed  to  be 
a  marl,  really  is  so  or  not,  by  trying  it  with  a  little  muriatic  acid.  If 
there  is  much  carbonate  of  lime,  the  effervescence  will  be  strong  and 
violent,  owing  to  the  bubbling  up  and  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Car- 
bonate of  magnesia  and  many  other  carbonates  would,  it  is  true,  produce 
a  like  appearance ;  but  these  are  rarely  found  native,  in  very  large 
quantities. 

On  some  sections  of  the  sea  coast,  a  species  of  shell  or  coral  sand  is 
to  be  obtained,  made  up  of  shells  or  corals  ground  into  fine  fragments 
by  the  action  of  the  sea :  this  is  always  a  valuable  manure.  On  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  the  fishermen  go  out  and  scoop  it  up  from  a  considera- 
ble depth.  It  contains  usually  some  organic  remains,  which  add  mate- 
rially to  its  value.  This,  like  the  marls,  may  be  safely  added  to  the 
land  in  large  quantities,  without  fear  of  injury  to  crops. 

OP  QTPSUM. 

Another  important  manure  in  which  lime  forms  a  part,  is  plaster  of 
of  paris,  also  called  gypsum,  and  chemically,  sulphate  of  lime.  Id 
this  country,  it  has  been  more  generally  used,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other,  and  often  with  very  great  benefit.  In  many  cases,  a  few  bushels 
per  acre  bring  up  land  from  poverty,  to  a  very  good  bearing  condition ; 
complaints  are,  however,  made,  that  after  a  time  it  injures  the  land  in 
place  of  benefiting  it.  This,  in  almost  all  instances,  results  from  using 
it  alone,  without  applying  other  manures  at  the  same  time.  The  ex- 
planation is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that  given  under  lime 
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The  farmer  has  taken  away  a  variety  of  substances,  and  has  only 
added  gypsum.  If  the  land  is  entirely  exhausted  at  last  under 
such  treatment,  it  is  obviously  not  the  fault  of  the  gypsum.  There  are 
many  large  districts  where  it  produces  no  effect;  but  it  may  always  be 
considered  certain,  that  where  g3rpsum  or  lime  do  no  good,  there  is  al- 
ready, in  one  form  or  another,  a  supply  of  both  naturally  in  the  soil ; 
or,  as  has  been  previously  explained  under  lime,  some  physical  or  che- 
mical defect  which  prevents  their  action. 

Gypsum,  before  it  is  burned,  consists  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime  and 
water ;  of  the  latter,  there  are  about  21  lbs.  in  every  hundred.  Thb 
water  can  be  easily  driven  off  by  heating  the  ground  gypsum.  This 
may  be  done  with  a  small  quantity,  by  way  of  experiment,  over  a  com- 
mon lamp.  During  heating,  it  whitens ;  it  is  this  burned  gypsum  that 
is  used  for  the  cornices  of  rooms,  for  making  casts^  for  hard  finish^  etc 
When  water  is  mixed  with  it,  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  pro- 
duced, the  21  per  cent,  of  water  is  again  absorbed,  becoming  once  mose 
a  part  of  the  solid  stone,  and  the  whole  mass  hardening  or  stttmg^  as 
it  is  termed,  in  a  few  moments.  It  is  upon  this  property  of  hardening 
when  mingled  with  waier,  that  the  uses  of  gypsum  in  the  arts,  as  above 
mentioned,  depend. 

This  manure  freqaently  produces  a  most  beneficial  effect  when  ap- 
plied as  a  top  dressing  upon  pastures  and  meadows ;  it  is  also  a  favorite 
and  excellent  application  to  young  com  and  potatoes.  It  is  of  service, 
not  only  by  the  valuable  nutriment  which  it  furnishes  to  the  plant,  but 
also  from  a  certain  power  which  it  possesses  of  absorbing  moisture  and 
gases. 

a.  Liebig  has  supposed  that  much  of  its  effect  upon  grass  land  is 
owing  to  this  property,  that  it  attracts  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  retains  it  for  the  use  of  plants.  This  is  without  doubt  an  impor- 
tant effect,  but  should  not  be  considered  the  principal  one. 

I.  To  this  same  property  is  to  be  ascribed  its  action  when  scattered 
^er  compost  heaps,  or  mixed  into  the  liquid  in  tanks.  In  both  cases  it 
absorbs  ammonia,  and  prevents  its  escape.  White  fumes  of  ammonia  may 
sometimes  be  perceived,  both  by  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  smell,  rising 
'from  the  surface  of  fermenting  manure  heaps.  A  little  gypsum  sprin- 
kkd  over  the  surface  of  the  heap,  will  arrest  this  evaporation  and  loss 
almost  immediately. 

c.  During  drought,  it  seems,  by  its  power  of  attracting  moisture,  fo 
aid  materially  in  sustaining  the  plant.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  hence  slowly  dissolves,  either  when  buried  in  the  soil,  or  left  <m 
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tl^  surface.  It  is  best  applied  in  damp  weather,  m  then  it  can  bia 
aowtt  more  easily,  and  will  produce  an  effect  more  quickly.  TJw 
quantity  applied  per  acre  is  usually  not  large. 

OP  COMIION  SALT,  NITRATES  AND  817LPHATB8. 

Qommon  salt  is  a  manure,  the  use  of  which  is  not  only,  wide  spread, 
bpt.yery  (^^cient.  In  large  quantities  it  is  injurious,  destroying  vege- 
tation mther  ih^n  incrc^ajaing  its  growth.  In  moderate  quantities^  how^ 
cv^r»  it];i,a8  heen  found  on  aome  soils  rery  valuable.  Such  are  moat^ 
likely  to  occur  in  places  far  distant  from  the  sea.  The  sea  hree«e? 
canries; small  quantities  of  salt  spray  far  inland,  and  depoaits.it  upon. 
ll|»«oil  All  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  WAter,  knpw  that  its  pe* 
cutiar  9me)l  may  often  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of  many  miles  in  the 
interior.  For  this  reason  aalt  is  not  usually. found  to  he  of  much  value 
ai,a.mu;^iue  near,  the  sea. 

A  small  proportion  mixed  in  with  a  aompoat  heap  is  likely  to  he, 
useful.  Another  good  way  is  to  dissolve  a  little  in  water  used  for 
slalciog  quicklime.  Ij'he  compound  thus  formed  is  very,  energetic  in  it«. 
action  upon  vegetable  substances,  and  has  been  found  an  admirable 
application  to  ma,ny  soils,  particularly  on  those  where  there  is  much 
ii^ert  vegetable  matter  that  can  only  be  decomposed  with  great  diffi* 
culty.  Common  salt  is,  according  to  the  popular  definition,  composed 
of  chlorine  and  soda. 

There  are  other  combinations  of  soda,  that  are  beginning  to  be  used 
in  this  country,  and  have  been  greatly  approved  of  in  Europe.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  nitrate  of  soda.  This  is  composed  of 
nitric  acid  (a  subatanoe  before  described)  and  soda.  The  niitric  acid; 
contains  much  nitrogen,  and  b  therefore  very  active  as  a  manure*  One' 
or  two  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  have  been  found,  in  many  instances,  to  pro- 
duce a  very  great  growth.  It  gives  a  bright  dark  green  color  to  the 
leav.ea  and'  increases  the  yield  of  grain.  It  also  produces  a  marked  im* 
provement  in  grass  crops  and  pastures.  Grain  that  has  been  grown  by 
aid  of  this  manure  is  said  not  to  give  so  much  fine  flour,  being  richer 
in  ghilen,  and  having«i  thicker  skin. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  in  some  districts  of  South  America  a  natural  pro* 
duct,  being  found  in  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  is  so  abun* 
dant  as  to  be  brought  away  by  the  shipload,  and  may  be  obtained  at 
such  prices  as  would  warrant  the  application  of  it  in  moderate  quan* 
cities.  Oiher  nitrates  are  manufactured  which  would  be  excellent  ma- 
nures, but  the  price  is  generally  so  high  as  to  forbid  their  use  with^ 
profit.    Whenever  refuse  nitrate  of  potash,  that  is,  common  saltpetre 
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can  be  obtained,  or  refuse  liquid  in  which  it  has  been  dissolved  for 
pickling  meat  etc.,  it  should  be  mixed  into  a  compost  heap  and  carefully 
preserved. 

There  are  several  compounds  containing  snlphuric  acid,  called  aiil« 
phates,  that  are  also  valuable  whenever  they  can  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.  Those  that  have  been  most  commonly  employed,  are  the  sul* 
phates  of  magnesia  and  of  soda.  From  their  composition,  both  of  these 
must  be  useful ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  exercise  a  degree  of  cau- 
tion with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  it  is  very  soluble,  and  much  of 
it  might  do  harm.  It  will  be  remembered  that  magnesia  in  any  large 
quantity  is  quite  injurious  in  the  soil :  small  quantities  are  very  useful. 

The  refuse  liquid  from  salt-works,  after  the  salt  has  been  crystallized 
out,  contains  some  soluble  compounds  of  lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  and  might, 
applied  carefully  in  sniall  quantities,  be  useful.  Pouring  a  little  occa* 
•ionally  upon  a  compost  heap,  would  be  the  safest  and  best  mode  of 
trying  it.    A  large  dose  of  this  liquid  would  be  fatal  to  vegetation. 

OP  THB  EFFECTS  OF  SALINE  MANUBES,  AND  THE  BEST  MODES  OF  APPLICATION. 

The  above  are  instances  of  saline  manures,  the  few  last  given  merely 
at  examples  of  a  class.  In  the  following  table  are  mentioned  a  few 
cases,  recorded  by  Prof.  Johnston,  of  their  effect  as  applied  upon  various 
crops  in  Scotland : 

TABLE  VIII. 

ON   GBA8S   LAND. 

Ptodaet  per  aera.  UnJrettJ. 

nitrate  of  soda,  1  ewt.  per  aero, 6tonfl4ewt.  2tontl2cwt. 

mtrateof  loda,  1201bt.  pertcre> 3toiit|owt.  2tont  ^ewU 

Nitiftte  of  potash^  1  ewt.  per  acre, 2toni3cwt.  1  ton    l|cwt. 

ON  OATS. 
Kitrate  of  pot.  ft  nit.  toda  mixed,  1  cwt.  per  acre,  64  buthelt.        4RI  bashelt. 
do  do  do  do  60|  bushels.        40  buihels. 

ON   WHEAT 
Nitrate  of  pot.  ft  nit.  toda  mixed,  1  j  cwt.  pr.  acre,  27  bushels.         18|  bushels. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt 54    bushels.         42  bushels. 

These,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  most  farorable  results,  selected  to 
show  how  great  an  influenco  such  small  quantities  of  these  manures 
may  have.  From  what  has  been  explained  relative  to  the  proportion  of 
ash  contained  in  the  crop,  and  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed, 
we  can  now  understand  why  such  small  quantities  of  these  manures,  seem* 
ingly  thrown  away  when  spread  over  an  acre  of  ground,  should  tlill 
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contain  enough  to  supply  all  that  is  required  by  the  plant  of  their  par* 
licular  constituents.  The  largest  crop  of  wheat  mentioned  in  Table 
Tiii.,  ^4  bushels,  would  not  carry  away  in  all  of  the  grain  more  than  60 
lbs.  of  ash,  and  of  this  not  more  than  10  lbs.  would  be  potash  or  soda* 
We  see,  then,  that  the  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  supplied  enough  of  that 
material  to  have  furnished  at  least  150  bushels,  and  a  large  part  of  tha 
straw  beside.  The  supplying  of  such  minute  quantities  to  the  plant, 
we  have  seen  to  be  quite  necessary,  as  much  so  as  are  (he  bolts  and 
nails  to  a  ship :  these  are  but  a  very  small  part  of  its  entire  bulk  or 
weight,  and  yet  it  could  not  hold  together  without  them. 

When  the  farmer  intends  to  use  any  of  these  manures,  it  is  in  nearly 
every  case  better  to  make  a  mixture.  One  hundred  weight  of  nitrates 
of  potash  and  soda,  of  common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  all  mingled  together,  and  applied  with  a  few  bushels  of  gyp* 
sum,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  soil,  than  a 
hundred  weight  of  either  one  alone.  Such  mixtures  are  found  reroark<» 
ably  eflectual,  and  they  are  the  basis  of  the  artificial  manures  now 
gradually  coming  into  vogue.  These  manures  are  very  excellent  if  the 
price  is  reasonable,  and  the  farmer  assured  of  their  purity.  I  have 
known  instances  of  most  audacious  cheating  in  these  things,  and  in  a 
way  too  that  could  not  readily  be  discovered  unless  by  a  chemical  ex- 
amination. The  farmer  should  not  buy  these  manures  unless  he  hat 
perfect  confidence  in  the  manufacturers,  or  unless,  as  was  recommended 
with  regard  to  guano,  they  furnish  an  analysis  by  competent  chemists, 
and  warrant  the  manure  sold  to  be  equal  in  quality.  If  it  fails  him,  he 
can  them  have  compensation  from  them. 

Where  such  saline  manures  as  I  have  mentioned,  or  others  having 
some  of  the  ingredients  known  to  be  valuable  for  plants,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  fair  rates,  the  farmer  would  do  well  to  mix  composts  for  him- 
self;  adding  25,  50,  100  or  more  pounds,  as  he  may  require,  of  various 
articles  to  his  manure  heap,  or  making  small  experimental  heaps  to  try 
the  effect  of  difi*erent  substances,  and  difierent  mixtures,  on  his  soils. 
This  last  is  the  best  course  of  all,  as  then  he  feels  his  way  with  little 
expense,  and  only  invests  largely  when  sure  of  his  return.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  nearly  all  of  these  manures  are  so  powerful,  that  if 
•own  immediately  with  the  seed,  or  laid  on  in  too  large  quantities,  they 
destroy  vegetable  life.  Applied  as  top  dressings,  it  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  guano,  advisable  to  mix  with  ashes,  or  dry  vegetable  mould,  so  at 
to  facilitate  even  sowing,  and  equal  distribution  over  the  surface.  Just 
before  or  after  a  rain  is  the  best  time.  In  a  dry  season,  all  of  them, 
excepting  gypsum,  fail  to  produce  their  usual  effect,  and  in  some  catet 
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aitBaid  to  bave  prored  mjuTious*  Some  farm  en,  on  this  account,  ad«- 
▼iM  the  application  of  a  part  in  the  autumn,  and  the  remainder  at  ihm 
earliest  adfisable  period  in  the  spring.  This  is  an  exceileni  pkn  f(Mf 
•eveNil  reasons.  If  all  be  applied  in  autumn,  a  part  washes  away 
during  winter  and  is  lost.  The  half  which  is  added  is  enough  to  give 
the  young  shoots  a  rigorous  start,  and  a  firm  hold  in  the  soil  before 
winter  comes  on ;  then  in  spring  the  other  half  comes  with  none 
of  its  strength  or  substance  lost,  to  pash  them  forward  through  the 
changes  of  that  season,  and  to  ensure  an  early  harrest. 

qjt  WOOD  AHD  COIX  ASKfiS. 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  ashes  are  yaluable  as  manures.  Those  from 
sea-weed  are  used  in  some  localities,  and  are  of  rery  great  ralae;  but 
wkere  the  whole  weed  can  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  employ  it  in  tke 
fresh  state,  so  as  to  add  its  organic  matter  also. 

Wood  ashes  are  very  commonly  used,  and  form  a  manure  of  great 
ralue.  Below  is  the  composition,  from  Johnston ^s  Lectures,  of  ash 
from  the  oak  and  the  beech  :  these  are  merely  giren  as  illustrating  the 
general  character  of  wood  ashes. 

TABLE  IX. 

P»roeiit«f  o  of  Oik.  Bee^ 

Pt^tash, 8.43  16.8* 

Ma,- 6*64  2.79 

Common  salt, 0.02  0.28 

Lime, 74.63  d2.37 

SiilphiAe  of  Itme, 1 .  98  2 .  31 

Magnesia, 4.49  11.29 

Ojydfiof  iron, 0.67  0.79 

Phospborit  aoid, 3 .  46  3 .  07 

Silioa...... 0.78  1.32 

100.00  100.00 
Tl?fe  substances  composing  these  ashes,  are  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  of  a 
valuable  character  for  applying  to  the  soil.  Even  without  an  analysis, 
we  might  confidently  have  asserted  that  this  would  be  the  case,  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  already  been  found  proper  for  the  support  of  reg* 
etation.  It  will  be  noticed  thai  the  proprortion  of  potash  and  soda  ia. 
Tery  considerable,  being  in  fact'  more  in  the  above  ashes  than  in  most 
others.  Beside  these  there  is  quite  an  appreciable  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  lime :  part  of  this  was  in 
combination  with  the  phosphoric  acid«    The  potash,  soda,  lime  and 
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mctgnesia,  were  doubtless  for  the  most  part  comViiied  with  earbonitf 
acid,  forming  carbonates.  The  potaab,  sodsi  and  common  salt,  h%m§ 
soluble  in  water,  of  course  act  first  and  disappear  first;  the  lime  and 
other  constituents  come  into  action  more  slowly,  but  still  are  alwaya 
steadily  decomposing,  and  constantly  yielding  food  for  the  plant.  The 
efiect  of  a  heavy  dose  of  ashes,  therefore,  is  quite  lasting* 

A  farorite  application  of  this  manure  is  as  a  top  dressing  upon  gcassi 
cropa,  also  for  dusting  oyer  young  corn  and  potatoes.  For  this  purpose^ 
ashes  ore  often  used  with  gypsum.  They  are  Tery  useful  to  abaorb  liquid 
from  cjomposts  or  in  tanks,  or,  as  has  be<n  mentioned  in  various  plAQe% 
to  mix  with  guano  and  other  portable  manures  for  sowing*  From  thoi 
considerable  proportion  of  alkali  contained  in  them,  they  are  quite  caustic, 
and  hence  seem  to  have  a  rery  good  effect  in  extirpating  troublesome 
weeds,  on  meadows  and  pastures.  Their  action  in  running  out  pofr 
grasses,  such  as  bent,  etc.,  when  the  land  ia  otherwise  well  treated^  ia*. 
familiar  to  practical  men.  They  do  this  by  adding  to  the  soil  aubsiaiif* 
cea  which  encourage  the  natural  growth  of  more  valuable  classes. 

Spent  or  lixiviated  aahes,  that  is,  thoae  that  have  been  used  by  sofp 
or  potash-makers,  are  of  course  much  less  valuable,  inasmuch  as  thegr 
have  lost  nearly  every  thing  that  is  soluble  in  water.  Two^thirds,  and 
oftener  three-fourths  of  their  bulk,  however,  continue  unchanged,  and 
in  this  part  there  still  remains  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  the  phospbatevi 
etc.,  which  are  of  importance ;  for  this  reason,  these  ashes  should  also 
be  always  carefully  saved  and  applied.  They  are  good  for  all  of  the  pur* 
poses  to  which  ashes  are  applied ;  good  to  mix  with  liquids  or  solids ;  and 
they  can  usually  be  obtained  at  very  cheap  rates.  Being  of  so  much 
less  strength,  they  may  profitably  be  applied  in  greatly  increased  quan- 
tity, and  thus  by  the  large  proportion  of  slowly  dissolving  lime  and 
phosphates  which  they  contain,  form  quite  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
valuable  ingredients  of  the  soil. 

Anthracite  coal  ashes  should  not  be  neglected.  There  are  always 
cinders  enough  to  pay  for  sifting,  and,  when  sifted,  soap-makers  are 
usually  willing  to  pay  a  small  price  for  them.  This  shows  that  they 
contain  soluble  matter  enough  to  be  well  worth  saving.  We 
have  no  very  good  analysis  of  anthracite  ash.  The  English  bituminous 
coals  contains  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  some  soda, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  silica  and  alumina.  The  ash  from  Ameri- 
can bituminous  coals,  probably  resembles  the  English  in  its  character. 
Some  partial  examinations  made  in  my  own  laboratory  at  Yale  College, 
indicates  small  quantities  of  phosphates  in  anthracite  ash,  and  in  the 
•pecimens  examined  about  two  per  cent,  of  substances  soluble  in  water 
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Such  facts  all  show  that  these  ashes  should  be  preserved,  and  applied 
either  as  a  top  dressing  upon  grass,  or  plowed  in  as  a  part  of  composts. 
They  would  have  much  of  the  beneficial  mechanical  effect  of  common 
ashes,  and  are  also  good  for  sowing  with  portable  manures. 
*  It  has  been  said  that  when  placed  around  trees  in  large  quantities, 
they  are  injurious;  and  this  is  probably  true,  because  they  have  some* 
thing  of  a  caustic  character,  but  it  is  no  reason  for  their  condemnation ; 
wood  ashes,  or  any  of  the  powerful  manures  which  we  have  been  des- 
cribing, such  as  guhno,  or  the  nitrates,  would  do  the  same  if  applied 
with  like  freedom.  A  manure  which  is  highly  beneficial  in  small  quan^ 
tity,  may,  in  large  quantity,  be  perfectly  destructive  to  vegetation. 

OF   PEAT   ASHES,   SOOT,  ETC. 

In  all  situations  where  peat  is  burned,  tho  ashes  will  be  found  wortli 
something  as  manure.  They  usually  contain  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  potash 
and  soda,  considerable  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  etc.,  being 
therefore  worth  about  as  much  as  the  poorer  kinds  of  wood  ashes.  In 
wet  land,  where  varieties  of  peat  abound,  which  are  only  decomposed 
with  great  difficulty,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  burn  on  a  large  scale, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ash  as  manure.  Heaps  are  made  al 
convenient  distances  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  bog,  and  the  fire 
started  by  means  of  a  little  dry  peat  in  the  centre  of  each  heap.  As  it 
bums  through  to  the  outside,  fresh  peat  is  dug  up  and  thrown  on,  and 
so  the  process  may  be  kept  up  as  long  as  desirable. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  io  all  these  varieties  of  ashes,  that  their  value 
is  greatly  impaired  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  This  is  in  very  many  cases 
not  attended  to ;  the  ash  heap  is  exposed  to  rain,  and  often  to  the  drip* 
pings  of  a  roof  beside.  In  either  case  a  large  portion  of  the  soluble  and 
most  valuable  ingredients  are  washed  away,  and  the  worth  of  the  ashes 
to  the  same  extent  diminished.  They  should,  always,  for  these  reasons, 
be  kept  carefully  covered. 

Soot  is  a  manure  that  is  much  neglected  in  this  country,  but  is  high* 
ly  valued  abroad.  It  results  from  a  species  of  distillation  of  wood,  or  of 
bituminous  coal ;  the  products  of  this  distillation  are  condensed  on  ths 
sides  of  the  chimney,  as  the  ascending  smoke  cools.  The  smoke  also 
carries  up  and  deposits  large  quantities  of  the  inorganic  bodies  from  the 
fuel.  Soot  thus  comes  to  contain  a  great  variety  of  both  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies.  We  find,  for  one  very  prominent  constituent,  a  largo 
quantity  of  ammonia.  Beside  this,  there  are  phosphates,  sulphates,  car^ 
bonates,  and  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron,  and  magnesia.  These 
are  the  chief  inorganic  substances,  and  show  it  to  be  quite  a  powerful 
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manure.  It  contains  so  much  ammonia  that  when  laid  in  heaps  of 
grass,  the  plants  under  it  are  destro3'ed  very  speedily. 

No  analysis  of  soot  is  given  here,  because  from  the  way  in  which  it  it 
deposited,  the  composition  must  rary  greatly  with  the  fuel,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  its  combustion.  In  very  dry  seasons,  soot,  like 
some  other  of  the  powerful  manures  we  have  mentioned,  sometimes 
does  injury.  From  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre  are  applied,  commonly  as 
a  top  dressing.  It  gives  a  beautiful  dark  green  color  to  grass  or  grain, 
and  on  many  soils  increases  the  yield  very  largely.  If  a  little  exertion 
were  made,  there  are  few  places  where  considerable  quantities  of  this 
strong  manure  could  not  be  obtained. 

In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  proposed  to  crush  decaying  granites,  to 
mix  them  in  heaps  with  quicklime,  and  then  allow  the  whole  to  stand 
for  some  months.  Granite  contains  much  potash,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  caustic  lime,  a  part  of  this  would  become 
soluble,  and  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  plants.  In  some  parts  of  this 
country,  masses  of  decayed  rock  exist,  which  it  would  be  well  to  ex* 
amine  with  reference  to  their  economical  value  for  applying  to  the  land* 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CROPS. 

OP  WHEAT,  BTB,  AND  BARLBT. 

We  have  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  entered  upon  this  subject  ^ 
but  the  information  given,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  organic  part 
of  crops,  has  been  of  a  very  general  character.  We  h^ve  noticed  the 
chief  substances  which  compose  this  part,  but  have  said  little  as  to  their 
distribution  in  the  plant,  or  in  its  several  portions. 

Various  points  relative  to  the  composition  of  ash  from  the  straw,  grain, 
and  roots  of  our  ordinary  crops,  have  been  noticed  heretofore,  and  we 
shall  not  revert  to  them  at  any  length  here. 

In  the  stalk  and  leaves  of  grain,  we  find  that  woody  fibre  is  the  lead* 
ing  substance  >  constituting  in  some  cases,  when  the  plant  is  ripe,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  weight.  In  the  grain,  on  the  other 
hand,  woody  fibre  only  amounts  to  2  or  3  per  cent.  The  largest  part 
here  usually  consists  of  starch :  there  are  also  considerable  quantities 
of  gluten,  or  of  some  other  bodies  having  the  same  nature,  containing 
nitrogen  ;  and  beside  these,  some  oily  or  fatty  substances.  In  the 
straw,  these  last  only  exist  in  very  small  quantities. 

a.  All  grains,  as  sold  in  market,  or  stored  in  granaries,  and  in  the 
state  usually  considered  dry,  contain  from  10  to  16  per  cent  of  water, 
which  may  be  driven  off  by  a  gentle  heat.  Nearly  every  variety  of 
flour  hat  a  little  larger  amount  than  the  above. 
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We  will  now  notice  the  composition  of  some  of  the  leading  rarieties 
of  grain,  in  their  organic  pavl. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  crops.  The  graitt  con* 
tains  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  starch,  from  IQ  to  20  per  cent  of  gkten, 
and  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  fatty  matter.  The  proportion  of  gluten  m- 
said  to  he  largest  in  the  grata  of  quite  warm  countries. 

«.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  of  other 
grains^  th^e  principal  part  of.  the  oil  lies  near,  or  in  the  skin,  as  ^Uso  docs 
a  large  portion  of  the  gluten*  The  brap  owes  to  this  much  of  its^  nn^ 
tritiv«  and  fattening  qualities.  Thus,  in  refining  our  flour  to  the  utnioac- 
possible  extent,  we  diminish  somewhat  its  value  for  food.  The  phot* 
phates  of  the  ash  also  lie  to  a  great  degree  in  the  skin. 

b.  These  substances  seem  all  to  be  collected  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  shoot.  When  it  first  starts,  and  until  it  appears  above  the  sur* 
face  and  expands  its  first  true  leaves,  it  has  to  depend  for  nutriment  on 
the  stores  already  provided  in  the  seed.  These  have  been  pvepared  not- 
only,  but  deposited  in  that  part  of  the  seed  most  near  to  the  germ,  so 
thftt  its  nourishment  may  be  easily  and  readily  obtained. 

The  best  fine  flour  contains  about  70  lbs.  of  starch  in  each  hundred. 
The  residue  of  the  hundred  lbs.  consists  of  10  or  Ij^lbSi  gluten,  6  to  8 
lbs.  of  sugar  and  gum,  10  to  14  lbs.  of  water,  and  a  little  oil. 

Gluten,  as  has  been  mentioned,  swells  up  to  a  great  bulk  when  heat* 
ed,  and  becomes  full  of  holes.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the 
baking  of  bread.  It  is  the  gluten  that  gives  tenacity  to  the  dough,  so 
that  when  bubbles  of  gas  are  liberated  during  the  fermentation  pro- 
duced by  yeast,  the  gluten  stretches  as  it  expands,  and  thus  leaves  the 
baked  bread  light  and  full  of  little  holes.  Flour  which  contains  much 
gluten,  is  that  which  is  ordinarily  called  strong. 

The  time  of  cutting  grain  very  sensibly  afibcts  the  proportion  of  fine 
flour  and  bran  yielded  by  samples  of  it.  Careful  experiments  have 
shown,  with  regard  to  wheat,  that  when  cut  from  10  to  14  days  before 
it  is  fully  ripe,  the  grain  not  only  weighs  heavier,  but  measures  more: 
it  is  positively  better  in  quality,  producing  a  larger  proportion  of  fine 
flour  to  the  bushel.  When  the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  there  is  but  little 
woody  fibre ;  nearly  every  thing  is  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  etc.,  with  a 
large  percentage  of  water.  If  cut  10  or  12  days  before  full  ripeness, 
the  proportion  of  woody  fibre  is  still  small ;  but  as  the  grain  ripens,  the 
thickness  of  skin  rapidly  increases,  woody  fibre  being  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  starch  and  sugar ;  these  must  obviously  diminish  in  a  cor- 
responding degree,  the  quality  of  the  grain  being  of  coui'se  injured. 
The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  all  of  the  other  grains. 
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It  has  be€Q  stated  that  what  ift  ordinarily  called  dry  floWt  coalakis 
from  12  to  16  per  cent  of  water.  When  made  into  bread  and  baked,  it 
retains  this,  and  absorbs  in  addition  a  much  larger  quantity.  Prof. 
Johnston  gives,  as  the  result  of  some  trials  made  in  his  laboratory  on 
%read  one  day  old,  the  large  proportion  of  45  lbs.  of  water  in  100  lbs. 
4>f  bread.  Dumas  found  45  per  cent  in  bread  at  Paris.  This  is  mtiieh 
more  than  is  usually  supposed  possible,  yet  there  is  every  rstisoa  to 
consider  the  above  determination  correct.  We  may  then  conclade  ^hat 
every  100  lbs.  of  bread,  in  the  ordinary  state  as  we  use  it,  contaftts 
from  30  to  45  lbs.  of  water.  Strong  flour,  that  which  was  mentioned  as 
containing  much  gluten,  and  rising  well  in  bread,  will  absorb  and  rMKrin 
-a  still  larger  amount  c^f  water:  it  is,  Uierefore^  most  profitable  to  the 
>baber. 

Bye  flour  more  nearly  resembles  wheaten  flour  in  its  composition 
than  any  other;  it  has,  however,  more  of  certain  gommy  and  sugiary 
-iubstances,  which  make  it  tenacious,  and  lilso  impart  a  sweetish  taste. 
t|n  baking  all  grains  and  roots  which  have  much  starch  in  them,  a  ctt^ 
4ain  change  takes  place  in  their  chemical  composition. 

If  starch  be  taken  and  exposed  to  a  carefully  graduated  heat  fdr  a 
few  days,  it  will  be  found  to  have  changed  its  character,  to  have  become 
partially  soluble  in  water,  and  also  a  little  sweet.  By  the  action  of  heat 
It  has  been  converted  itito  a  spe(*ies  of  sweetish  gum,  called  dextrine. 
This  is  the  change  which  occurs  in  baking ;  a  portion  of  the  starch  is 
altered  into  this  gum  or  desttrine,  communicating  the  sweetish  taste 
which  is  observable  in  good  bread.  By  baking,  then,  flour  becomes 
more  nutritious,  and  more  easily  digestible,  because  more  soluble.  This 
alteration  happens  probably  in  baking  any  grain,  but  as  wheat  and  rye 
axe  more  used  for  making  bread  than  other  grains,  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  transformations  which  occur  in  them  through  the 
agency  of  heat. 

Barley  contains  rathet  less  starch  than  wheat,  also  less  sugar  imd 
<gxkm.  There  is  little  gluten,  but  a  substance  somewhat  ]Jke  it,  tfnd 
containing  about  the  sanre  amount  of  nitrogen. 

a.  The  malting  of  barley  depends  on  a  peculiar  Change  which  ttlkek 
place  during  germination,  or  the  sprouting  of  the  seed.  The  starch, 
forming  the  principal  part  of  it,  and  of  all  or  nearly  all  grains,  is,  aii 
we  know,  insoluble  in  water;  how  then  is  it  to  be  t^  iMe  ifi  nourishing 
Ihe  young  shoot  ? 

b.  When  the  seed,  moistened  by  waitetr,  and  warmed  by  the  summer 
tun,  swelb  and  pushes  forth  its  shoot,  a  peculiar  substance  called  diM^ 
Um  is  fcArmed,  which  has  the  property  of  changing  starch  into  sugttt. 
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This  sugar  is  of  course  soluble,  and  goes  at  once  into  the  shoot,  com- 
municating that  sweetness  so  observable  in  its  first  growth. 

c.  Barley  is  moistened  and  laid  in  heaps  to  sprout ;  when  the  sprouts 
have  got  to  the  proper  length,  the  heaps  are  opened,  dried,  and  heated, 
to  stop  further  growth,  and  the  sprouts  are  all  rubbed  off.  The  barley 
is  then  in  the  state  called  malt;  the  sugar  from  this  is  extracted  to  make 
beer,  having  all  been  formed  from  its  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase. 

Oatmeal  is  little  used  as  food  in  this  country,  but  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  its  nutritious  qualities,  to  flour  from  any  of  the  other  grains ; 
superior,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  most  of  the  fine  wheaten  flour  of  northern 
latitudes.  It  contains  from  10  to  18  per  cent  of  a  body  having  about 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  gluten.  Beside  this  there  is  a  consid* 
erable  quantity  of  sugar  and  gum,  and  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  oil  or 
fatty  matter;  which  maybe  obtainedf  in  the  form  of  a  clear  fragrant 
liquid.  Oatmeal  cakes  owe  their  peculiar  agreeable  taste  and  smell  to 
this  oil.  Oatmeal,  then,  has  not  only  an  abundance  of  substance  con* 
taining  nitrogen,  but  is  also  quite  fattening.  It  is,  in  short,  an  excellent 
food  for  working  animals,  and,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  Scot- 
land, for  working  men  also. 

OP  BUCKWHSiiT,   BICE,   INDIAK  CORN,   PEAS   AMD   BEANS. 

Buckwheat  is  less  nutritious  than  the  other  grains  which  we  have 
noticed.  Its  flour  has  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  compounds ; 
about  50  per  cent  of  starch,  and  from  5  to  8  of  sugar  and  gum.  In 
speaking  of  buckwheat  or  of  oats,  we  of  course  mean  without  the 
husks. 

Bice  was  formerly  supposed  to  contain  little  nitrogen,  but  recent  ex- 
aminations have  shown  that  there  is  a  considerable  proportion,  some  6  or 
8  per  cent  of  a  substance  like  gluten.  The  percentage  of  fatty  matter 
and  of  sugar  is  quite  small,  but  that  of  starch  much  larger  than  in  any 
grain  yet  mentioned,  being  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  usually  about 
65.  The  dust  or  sittings  separated  from  rice  in  cleaning  for  market, 
are  stated  by  Prof.  Johnston  to  contain  4  to  5  per  cent  of  fatty  matter, 
and  are  therefore  valuable  for  feeding. 

Indian  corn  is  the  last  of  the  gmins  that  we  shall  notice.  This  con- 
tains about  60  per  cent,  of  starch,  nearly  the  same  as  oats.  The  pro- 
portion of  oil  and  gum  is  large,  about  10  per  cent. ;  this  explains  the 
fattening  properties  of  Indian  meal,  so  well  known  to  practical  men. 
There  is,  beside  these,  a  good  proportion  of  sugar.  The  nitrogenous 
substances  are  also  considerable  in  quantity,  some  12  to  16  per  cent 
All  of  these  statements  are  from  the  prize  essay  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Salisbury, 
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published  by  the  New- York  Slate  Agricultural  Society.  They  show 
that  the  results  of  European  chemists  hitherto  published,  have  probably 
been  obtained  by  the  examination  of  varieties  inferior  to  ours ;  they 
have  not  placed  Indian  com  much  above  the  level  of  buckwheat  or  rice, 
whereas  from  the  above  it  is  seen  to  be  in  most  respects  superior  to 
any  other  grain. 

The  same  paper  by  Mr.  Salisbury  indicates  some  value  in  the  cob  of 
this  grain.  It  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  gluten  and  gum,  and  I  or 
2  per  cent,  of  sugar,  with  a  little  starch.  It  has  therefore  some  im- 
portance of  its  own  as  food,  when  ground  up  with  the  grain,  according 
to  a  practice  recommended  of  late  by  many  farmers.  The  oil  of  Indian 
corn,  like  that  of  oats,  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste,  communicating 
both  to  the  meal. 

Sweet  corn  difiers  from  all  of  the  other  varieties,  containing  only 
about  18  per  cent,  of  starch.  The  amount  of  sugar  is  of  course  quite 
large ;  the  nitrogenous  substances  amount  to  the  very  large  proportion 
of  about  20  per  cent.,  of  gum,  to  13  or  14,  and  of  oil  to  about  11.  This, 
from  the  above  results,  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing  crops  grown.  If 
it  can  be  made  to  yield  as  much  per  acre  as  the  harder  varieties,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  a  trial  on  a  large  scale. 

We  now  come  to  a  different  class  of  crops,  remarkable  for  their  nu- 
tritious properties.  The  best  known  of  these  are  peas  and  beans.  The 
most  complete  analyses  yet  made,  are  French,  give  the  per  centage  of 
•tarch  at  about  40.  The  amount  of  oily  matter  is  small,  and  of  sugar 
only  about  2  per  cent.  The  nitrogenous  bodies  are  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  are  usually  called  legumin  or  albumen;  they  contain  about  as 
much  nitrogen  as  gluten,  and,  in  the  dried  peas  or  bean  meal,  amount 
to  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  meal,  in  its  ordinary  condition,  con- 
tains from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

Both  peas  and  beans,  are,  according  to  the  above  statements,  ex- 
tremely nutritious.  Experience  in  France,  Germany  and  England, 
sustains  this  theoretical  view.  They  are  in  all  of  those  countries  highly 
valued  for  feeding  to  stock,  and  are  also  a  chief  reliance  as  food  among 
the  lower  classes,  with  whom  they  take  the  place  of  bread.  They  oc- 
casionally come  into  a  rotation  with  great  advantage,  and  their  field 
culture  will  probably  be  gradually  extended  in  this  country. 

There  is  one  class  of  seeds,  such  as  linseed,  rape  seed,  etc.,  which 
abound  in  oil,  amounting  in  some  cases,  to  from  18  to  25  per  cent ; 
this  may  be,  and  is,  separated  by  simple  pressure.  Beside  the  oil,  they 
are  uncommonly  rich  in  nitrogenous  substances,  containing  abou^  as 
much  as  peas  or  beans.    These  seeds,  then,  are  of  great  value  fdv 
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htiing  to  fattenins^  animals.  A  few  pounds  per  day  increases  ihmt 
growth  remarkably.  The  linseed  cake,  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
mostly  expressed,  is  a  most  admirable  food,  and  is  nearly  all  export^ 
firom  this  country  to  England,  for  the  use  of  British  farmers,  who  know 
its  value  and  are  eafger  to  purchase  it. 

OF  THB  ROOT  CROPS. 

In  the  root  crops  we  find  quite  different  characteristics  from  any  yet 
mentioned.  In  some  of  them  starch  almost  entirely  disappears,  other 
bodies  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  taking  its  place.  The  potato,  and 
a  few  other  less  known  crops,  are  exceptions.  Another  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  all  contain.  About  16  per 
cent,  has  been  the  highest  amount  hitherto  mentioned,  but  now  we 
Rhail  find  a  very  greatly  increased  proportion. 

The  potato,  as  taken  from  the  ground,  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of 
water,  or  three-fourths  of  its  whole  weight ;  of  the  remainder^  from  14 
to  20  per  cent,  is  starch.  There  is  about  1  per  cent,  of  a  nitrogenous 
compound  like  albumen,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  of  woody  fibre,  gum, 
and  sugar.  The  starch  of  the  potato  is  contained  in  little  cells,  and  is 
in  small  rounded  masses*  Grating  destroys  the  cells,  and  water  will 
••eparate  the  staich  as  described  before.  When  the  tuber  is  attained 
by  potato  disease,  its  first  appearance  is  in  the  walls  of  the  cells,  the 
atarch  remaining  uninjured  for  a  considerable  time  4  it  can  even  be 
•epavated  after  the  disease  has  progrened  till  the  potato  is  worthless 
for  any  other  purpose. 

By  keeping,  the  ataidi  of  potatoes  gradually  diminishes,  being  com- 
verted  into  a  species  of  gum.  This  is  the  reason  why  potatoes  are  apt 
to  be  watery  and  soft  in  the  spring,  and  to  have  a  disagreeable  sweetish 
taste.  When  they  are  allowed  to  sprout,  from  beiqg  in  too  warm  a 
place,  a  great  deterioration  ensues.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  staich 
RS  in  the  grains,  being  tamed  in  a  great  d^ee  to  sugar  and  gum  during 
igesmination,  goes  into  the  young  shool.;  subtraotii^,  of  course,  ouch 
(torn  the  nutritive  quizes  of  the  tuber. 

The  tomip  abounds  still  nore  in  water  than  the  potato.  The  pn^et* 
tion  given  by  Boussingault,  is  nine-tenths  of  its  whole  weight ;  other  au- 
thors agree  in  making  il  abont  the  same  quantity.  The  remainii^  tenth 
:ceAlaias  woody  fibre,  a  litlle  oily  substanee,  some  gum,  and  about  dne 
pet  ceot  of  nitrogenous  compound.  Theare  is  nothing  more  than  a  Mde 
vt  starch,  but  a  small  per  oentage  ef  r  substance  caMed  peUinB^  which 
vsems  to  amswer  the  vame  purpose  in  feeding. 
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The  mangold- wurtzel,  the  carrot,  the  beet,  and  the  parsnip,  all  con- 
tain in  their  fresh  state  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  water.  The  parsnip 
and  the  carrot  have  a  little  more  of  nitrogenous  compounds  than  the  oth- 
ers. The  sugar-beet  according  to  Payen,  has  about  10  per  cent  of  su- 
gar ;  carrots  and  parsnips,  which  are  also  quite  sweet,  have  from  6  to 
7  per  cent.  In  nearly  all  of  these  roots,  there  are  small  quantities  of 
starch,  gum,  and  oily  matter. 

Such  facts  as  the  above  may  seem  to  place  these  crops  very  low  in 
the  scale,  as  to  their  nutritive  properties ;  but  before  we  decide  this 
question,  we  must  consider  the  amount  that  is  produced  per  acre. 

a.  Twenty-five  tons  of  turnips  is  not  an  uncommon  crop  on  good  land; 
if  these  contain  but  10  lbs.  of  solid  matter  in  every  100,  the  aggregate 
amount  from  25  tons  would  be  5000  lbs. 

h.  Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  at  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  would 
only  give  1800  lbs.  The  dry  matter  of  the  turnip  is  nearly  as  nutritious 
as  wheaten  fiour,  and  we  see  from  the  above  that  there  would  be  near- 
ly three  times  as  much  of  it.  If  we  take  some  of  the  other  roots,  which 
produce  quite  as  large  a  weight  per  acre  and  contain  less  water,  the 
comparison  will  be  still  more  favorable  to  root  crops. 

c.  Indian  corn  competes  better  with  them.  Land  that  would  yield  26 
tons  of  turnips  or  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  would  produce  60 
bushels  of  corn ;  and  this  at  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  would  give  3600  lbs. 
per  acre,  of  food,  superior  to  either  of  the  others,  weight  for  weight. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  above  facts,  that  the  root  crops  are  of  great  val- 
ue. The  animal,  it  is  true,  has  to  eat  very  large  quantities,  to  produce 
much  increase  in  its  size  ;  but  then  the  yield  per  acre  is  so  exceedingly 
great,  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  this  seeming  disadvantage,  in  the 
comparison  with  more  concentrated  forms  of  food.  The  cultivation  of 
these  crops,  to  a  considerable  extent,  will  doubtless  be  found  advanta- 
geous in  districts  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  well  suited  to  them. 

The  cabbage  has  about  90  per  cent  of  water,  and  much  ash.  The 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  compounds  is  large,  about  3  to  6  per  cent;  so 
that  this  vegetable  might  also  be  cultivated  here,  as  it  is  abroad,  for 
feeding  purposes. 

I  mention  all  these  crops,  that  the  farmer  may  know  something  of 
their  valuable  properties,  and  may  not  consider  himself  tied  down  to  a 
regular  succession  of  two  or  three  only,  such  as  he  has  always  been  ac- 
customed to  cultivate,  or  to  see  others  cultivate.  He  ought  to  know  that 
there  are  others  which  are  equally  important,  the  occasional  introduction 
of  which  may  be  beneficial  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  his  land. 
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There  is  yet  one  class  of  crops  used  for  feeding,  that  has  not  been  md- 
Tcrted  to ;  this  includes  the  grasses.  These  contain,  when  made  into 
hay,  about  10  or  12  per  cent  of  water ;  in  the  green  state,  before  drying, 
about  80  per  cent.  The  dry  part  consists  chiefly  of  woody  fibre ;  be- 
sides this,  there  are  small  and  variable  quantities  of  nitrogenous  bodies, 
gum,  sugar,  oil,  etc.  In  some  grasses,  these  amount  to  as  much  as  three, 
four,  and  five  per  cent. 

The  time  of  cutting  has  much  to  do  with  the  nutritive  value  of  hay. 
While  the  stems  and  leaves  are  growing  and  green,  they  contain  con- 
siderable quantities  of  sugar  and  gum,  which,  as  they  ripen,  are,  for  a 
large  part,  transformed  into  dry,  indigestible  woody  fibre ;  the  remain- 
der goes  into  the  seeds ;  but,  as  every  farmer  knows,  a  great  portion  of 
these  are  lost  from  the  hay,  before  it  is  fed  out.  Thus,  after  the  grass 
has  attained  its  full  size  and  height,  it  loses  by  delay  in  cutting,  and 
becomes,  as  to  its  stem  and  leaves,  of  poorer  quality  as  it  grows  riper. 

The  same  occurs  in  the  straw  of  grains  and  in  cornstalks.  If  they 
are  cut  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  before  the  grain  ripens,  their  quali- 
ty for  feeding  is  greatly  superior  to  what  it  would  have  been  when  they 
were  ripe.  This,  with  the  benefit  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grain 
before  mentioned,  constitutes  a  double  advantage  to  be  gained  by  cut- 
ting early. 

We  have  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  general  composition  of  the 
leading  crops,  and  have  shown  the  principal  points  of  difference.  We 
have  seen  that  root  crops  produce  the  largest  amount  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter per  acre  ;  and  that  next  to  them  comes  indian  corn,  then  the  other 
grains,  and  the  oil-bearing  seeds.  The  next  subject  is  the  final  dis- 
posal of  these  crops  in  feeding. 

It  may  be  of  advantage  here,  to  append  a  table,  giving  a  comparative 
view  of  the  more  common  crops,  as  to  their  organic  part :  such  a  view 
of  the  inorganic  part  has  been  already  given,  in  preceding  tables. 
These  analyses  are  not  to  be  considered  as  representing  exactly  the  in- 
variable composition  of  these  crops,  but  simply  their  general  character. 
The  greater  portion  of  them  are  made  up  from  Prof.  Johnston's  Lec- 
tures ;  a  few  are  from  other  sources.  They  represent  the  composition 
of  the  whole  seeds  in  the  grains,  not  of  the  ground  flour,  from  which 
most  of  the  woody  fibre  or  bran  has  been  separated,  and  in  which  con- 
sequently the  per  centage  of  starch  is  much  larger. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  CROPS  IN  FEEDING. 

OF  THB  CONNECTION  IN  COMPOSITION  BETWEEN  THE  PLANT  AND  THE  ANIMAL. 

We  have  hitherto  said  little  as  to  the  direct  connection  between  the 
composition  of  the  food,  and  that  of  the  animal.  That  there  is  such 
a  connection,  must  by  this  time  have  become  clear  to  erery  atten- 
tive reader.  It  is,  however,  even  more  direct ;  and  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  this  directness  are  more  practical  than  could  have  been 
supposed  before  any  chemical  investigations  were  made.  Something 
has  been  mentioned  before  as  to  the  similarity  between  the  inorganic 
substances  in  the  plant  and  those  in  the  animal :  it  was  explained  that 
they  only  difier  in  the  fact,  that  the  ash  from  animal  substances  contains 
at  most  but  a  mere  trace  of  silica,  a  substance  which  will  be  remem- 
bered as  forming  so  important  a  part  of  the  ash  from  plants. 

In  the  organic  part  of  animals,  we  find  in  many  points  a  not  less 
striking  coincidence,  with  the  organic  part  of  plants.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  speaking  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  plants,  much  im- 
portance was  ascribed  to  the  bodies  containing  nitrogen,  such  as  gluten, 
albumen,  legumin,  etc. 

a.  These  and  a  number  of  others  having  a  similar  character,  have 
been  classed  together  by  some  chemists  under  the  name  of  protein 
bodies.  They  are,  in  many  cases,  widely  difierent  in  form  and  proper- 
ties, but  all  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and  the  same  gen- 
eral composition. 

h.  As  we  come  to  examine  the  flesh,  the  blood,  the  hair,  and  the  or- 
ganic part  or  gelatine  of  the  bones,  we  find  that  from  all  of  them  can  be 
extracted  various  substances  that  contain  nitrogen.  When  these  sub- 
stances are  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  they  are  proved  to  bek>ng  to 
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the  same  class,  and  to  have  a  composition  agreeing  with  that  of  the 
nitrogenous  or  nitrogen-containing  bodies  of  the  plant. 

This  ia  a  Tery  striking  fact,  when  we  come  to  consider  its  rarioos 
bearings.  The  gluten  of  wheat,  the  legumin  of  peas  and  beans,  all  the 
nitrogenous  bodies  of  the  other  grains  and  roots  are  actually  the  same 
thing  as  the  nitrogenous  bodies  contained  in  the  muscle,  the  blood,  the 
hair,  the  skin  and  the  bones  of  the  animal.  The  plant,  then,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  manufactory,  where  food  is  prepared  in  such  a  form,  that  the  an* 
imal  can  build  up  its  own  body  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  These 
nitrogenous  substances  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  each  extremity  of  the 
ftame,  and  are  deposited  to  fill  up,  supply,  or  enlarge  every  part,  as  may 
be  needed.  The  fact  has  long  been  established,  that  our  muscles,  our 
hair,  our  skin,  and  even  our  bones,  are  constantly  undergoing  a  change 
Some  of  their  particles  are  each  day  carried  away,  and  rejected  from 
the  body  in  various  forms,  their  place  being  supplied  from  the  constituents 
of  the  food  eaten.  In  this  way,  particle  by  particle,  the  whole  body  is 
in  time  renewed. 

When  eating  meat,  we  only  eat  a  more  concentrated  form  of  protein 
or  nitrogenous  substance :  all  that  there  is  containing  nitrogen  in  bread,  is 
the  same  body  as  that  which  we  find  in  meat,  the  only  difference  being, 
that  in  bread,  there  is  much  less  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk. 
It  may  therefore  be  said  with  truth,  that  in  eating  bread,  we  are  in  one 
sense,  eating  the  same  thing  as  beef  or  mutton. 

a.  If  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance  is  very  small,  as  in  the 
turnip  or  potato,  the  quantity  eaten  must  be  greatly  increased.  In  or^ 
der  to  make  as  much  muscle  in  the  body  as  would  be  added  to  it  by 
five  or  six  ounces  of  meat,  in  its  ordinary  cooked  form,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary  to  eat  at  least  one  hundred  ounces  of  turnips  or  potatoes  in  their 
raw  state.  When  cooked,  the  proportion  of  water  in  them  would  proba- 
bly be  decreased  somewhat,  and  with  the  seasoning  employed  to  make 
them  palatable,  a  less  quantity  might  answer. 

OP  RESPIRATION,   STARCH,  SUGAR,  GUM,  AND  FAT. 

The  use  of  starch  in  nutrition,  has  already  been  briefly  alluded  to. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  ingredients, 
in  most  varieties  of  vegetable  food  ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  is  the  necessity,  in  the  animal  economy,  for  this  large  quantity  of 
such  a  substance. 

a.  Starch,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  consists  of  car- 
bon and  water,  or  carbon  united  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportions  to  form  water.    This  is  brought  into  the  lungs  by  the  blood 
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after  digestion,  and  there,  or  afterward  in  the  blood,  undergoes  what 
may  be  considered  a  species  of  combustion. 

b.  The  carbon  of  the  starch  unites  with  oxygen,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid.  This  accounts  for  the  increased  quantity  which,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, is  found  in  the  air  after  it  has  passed  through  the  lungs. 
The  lungs  are  full  of  little  cavities,  so  that  the  blood  may  ceme  in  con- 
tact with  as  much  of  the  air  as  possible  at  once,  and  absorb  large  quan- 
tities of  oxygen. 

c  Another  resuk  of  this  decomposition  or  burning  is  water,  so  that 
we  have  here  carbonic  acid  and  water  for  the  final  product,  as  in  ordina- 
ry burning  of  wood  or  coal.  We  do  not  understand  how  it  happens, 
but  the  same  eiSect  seems  to  be  produced  in  the  lungs  as  when  carbon 
is  actually  burned  by  a  flame ;  its  uniting  with  oxygen  and  forming 
carbonic  acid,  heats  the  body  as  an  internal  flame'  would  do.  Every 
person  knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  hungry  man  to  keep  warm  in  cold 
weather,  and  how  soon  a  full  meal  restores  the  animal  heat.  The 
quicker  we  breathe,  the  more  food  or  starch  is  burned;  thus  strong  ex- 
ertions always  heat  us,  because  they  compel  us  to  breathe  faster.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  starch,  then,  which  is  received  with  our  food 
passes  off  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

In  warm  weather,  our  appetites  are  less  than  in  cold,  because  the 
outward  temperature  is  such  as  requires  less  action  of  the  lungs  to  re- 
tain the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  consequently  involves  a  smaller  con- 
sumption of  food.  Nothing  reduces  the  flesh  and  strength  so  rapidly 
as  cold  and  hunger  combined,  for  then  all  the  resources  of  the  body 
are  most  speedily  exhausted.  Deprivation  of  food,  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  body,  may  be  borne 
with  comparative  impunity,  and  little  emaciation,  for  a  period  that 
would  in  the  first  case  have  been  fatal. 

There  are  other  substances  in  our  ordinary  food,  which  may  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  starch,  in  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  body. 

a.  One  of  these  is  sugar,  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  the  iden- 
tity of  its  composition  with  that  of  starch ;  it  also  consisting  of  carbon 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  Sugar, 
when  not  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  must  be  considered  a  wholesome 
food,  particularly  as  supplying  material  for  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the 
body.  Some  authors  have  condemned  it,  because  animals  would  not 
thrive  on  it  aione ;  but  this  is  no  argument  at  all.  The  same  result 
would  follow  feeding  upon  any  other  single  article^  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  The  animal  requires,  and  must  have  a  mixed  food,  or  it 
will  not  thrive. 
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h.  Fatty  and  oily  substances  have  the  same  function  to  perform ;  tbey 
ako  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  in  animals  that  do  not 
eat  vegetables,  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  source  by  which  carbon  is 
supplied  to  the  lungs.  When  food  fails,  fat  from  various  parts  of  the 
body  is  first  used  to  support  respiration ;  hence  results  the  remarkable 
emaciation  which  appears  after  long  abstinence,  or  during  starvation. 

Fat  is  extremely  useful  in  the  body  for  various  purposes.  It  lubri- 
cates and  smooths  the  joints,  the  muscles  and  the  tendons,  so  that  they 
play  easily  and  freely;  it  fills  up  hollows,  making  the  body  plump  and 
rounded,  instead  of  angular  and  full  of  disagreeable  cavities,  as  it  would 
otherwise  be.  This  necessary  part  of  the  animal  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  oily  and  fatty  substances  in  the  food.  It  seems  clear  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  both  starch  and  sugar  may  and  do  produce 
fat.  This  is  partially  the  case  when  the  food  consists  entirely  of  pota- 
toes, or  when  it  is  nothing  but  apples.  Still  we  see  that  those  varieties 
of  food  which  contain  most  oil,  fatten  animals  quickest. 

a.  Indian  corn  is  an  instance  of  this :  lineeed  cake  is  a  still  more 
striking  one.  Such  food  not  only  supplies  the  usual  daily  waste  of  the 
body,  but  causes  an  accumulation  and  increase  of  fat.  The  natural 
supply  of  ready  made  oil  or  fat  thus  furnished,  suits  the  animal  better 
than  the  conversion  of  starch  or  sugar  into  fat,  as  being  much  easier, 
more  natural,  and  more  readily  accomplished. 

(.  The  organic  food  must  then,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the 
animal,  contain  starch,  sugar  or  gum,  fatty  matter  or  oil,  and  nitrogen- 
ous compounds.  These  are  all  organic  bodies.  The  first  three  are 
needed  to  furnish  carbon,  to  be  consumed  in  respiration  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  the  animal  heat,  and  also  for  making  fat  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. The  oil  is  of  value  for  forming  fat  directly,  and  the  nitroge- 
nous substance  for  the  production  of  muscle,  cartilage,  etc. 

c  Among  the  inorganic  parts  of  the  food,  phosphate  of  lime  should 
be  prominent,  in  order  that  the  animal  may  form  its  bones  strong, 
and  of  full  size.  Potash  and  soda  should  also  be  present  in  consid- 
erable quantity.  I  mention  phosphate  of  lime  particularly,  because 
no  other  phosphate  will  answer  the  purpose  of  making  bone.  Expe- 
riments have  been  tried  by  feeding  birds  with  food  containing  little 
at  none  of  this,  but  an  abundance  of  other  phosphates.  They  gra- 
dually became  thin  and  died,  and  it  was  found  that  their  bones  wen 
all  wasted  away  and  weak,  for  want  of  the  necessary  material  to 
build  them  up. 
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OF  FEEDING  THE   TOUNG   AND   GROWING  ANIMAL. 

We  see  from  the  facts  already  stated,  that  with  the  knowledg^e 
now  gained  upon  this  subject,  feeding  may  become  a  science  ;^we 
may  modify  our  food  according  to  the  end  that  we  desire  to  attain. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  young  and  growing  animal.  What  is'the 
system  too  often  pursued  ?  The  best  hay,  the  best  shelter,  the  best 
litter,  all  of  the  grain  and  roots,  are  bestowed  upon  the  working  or 
the  fattening  animals.  The  young  ones  have  poor  shelter,  coarse  bog 
hay  and  straw  for  fodder,  and  little  care  of  any  description.  In  the 
main,  they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  with  poor  food  and  imper- 
fect accommodations,  frequently  with  no  accommodations  at  all,  unless 
the  warm  side  of  an  old  old  stack  of  bog  hay,  or  bleached  cornstalks, 
can  be  so  called.  As  they  crowd  together  under  its  shelter  from  the 
wind,  and  eat  some  of  the  hay  or  stalks  to  keep  from  starving,  the 
owner  congratulates  himself  on  the  saving  of  food  that  he  is  effecting, 
I  would  ask  him  to  consider  whether  this  is  really  the  best  possible 
practice,  and  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  every  hour  of 
this  fancied  gain,  is  in  reality  a  positive  loss.  It  can  be  made  evident 
from  the  following  facts  :  The  young  animal  is,  or  should  be,  growing 
rapidly ;  its  muscles  should  be  developing  and  increasing  in  size ;  its 
bones  growing  and  consolidating ;  its  whole  frame  enlarging  from  day 
to  day,  in  a  rapid  and  almost  perceptible  manner.  This  is  not  to  b« 
effected  by  such  treatment  as  that  described  above.  The  real  need  at 
this  time  is  for  remarkably  strengthening  and  nutritious  food — a  food 
that  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  some  form,  so  as  to 
increase  the  muscles ;  and  of  phosphates,  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the 
bones. 

The  daily  waste  of  the  body  is  proportionally  much  larger  in  the 
young  animal  than  in  the  old ;  for,  with  a  more  active  circulation,  all 
parts  of  the  body  change  their  constituent  particles  more  rapidly.  Quite 
young  animals,  it  is  said,  often  renew  their  whole  bodies  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year.  Beside  this  larger  waste,  there  is  the  daily  increase 
in  bulk  of  every  part  to  be  attended  to ;  the  food,  therefore,  should  be 
nutritious  enough  for  both  purposes. 

a.  In  England,  young  calves  often  have  a  small  portion  of  linseed 
meal  fed  to  them  with  milk,  this  meal  being  rich  both  in  nitrogen  and 
in  phosphates.  Fat  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  unless  in  feeding 
calves  for  market.  It  has  been  suggested  that  bone  meal,  ground  finei 
might  be  found  good  for  young  animals,  as  a  portion  of  their  allowance ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  if  it  has  ever  been  tried  with  success.    It  it  said 
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that  the  Arabs  make  use  of  it  for  food  in  time  of  scarcity.  Bean  meal 
or  pea  meal,  in  small  quantities,  makes  an  excellent  mixture  with  milk. 

The  natural  milk  of  the  mother  combines  all  the  properties  which  I 
hare  mentioned,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  ;  but  it  is  not  always  practi- 
cable  or  profitable  to  feed  with  milk  entirely. 

From  the  composition  of  the  grains  previously  given,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  of  them  are  valuable  food  for  young  stock.  Indian  com  being 
cheapest,  and  on  the  whole  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  most  used 
in  this  country. 

Such  directions  as  these,  contrast  somewhat  strongly  with  the  state  of 
things  described  first ;  where  the  animal,  shivering  in  the  winter's  cold, 
was  compelled  to  exist  on  food  entirely  unsuited  to  its  wants,  and  scarcely 
sufficient  to  supply  material  for  keeping  up  the  heat  of  its  body.  Let 
any  reasonable  man  decide  which  system  will  produce  the  best  results. 

OF  FSBDING  THE  FULL-GROWM  ANIMAL. 

The  full-grown  animal  has  its  bones,  its  muscles,  and  all  of  its  parts 
fully  developed  and  matured.  That  which  it  needs  in  its  food,  is  the 
material  to  make  good  the  daily  waste  of  its  body.  This  waste  is  not 
inconsiderable,  especially  when  the  animal  undergoes  much  labor  and 
severe  exertion. 

a.  A  man  consumes  in  respiration  alone,  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
carbon  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  In  order  to  supply  this,  he  must  eat 
about^one  pound  of  starch,  sugar,  gum,  fat,  or  other  food  rich  in  carbon. 
Then  there  are  the  phosphates,  the  nitrogenous  substances,  the  saline 
bodies,  the  fat,  etc.,  which  will  require  a  number  of  ounces  more. 

h.  In  very  cold  climates,  the  amount  of  necessary  food,  especially  of 
that  which  furnishes  carbon  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  is  vastly 
augmented.  The  Esquimaux,  and  other  savage  tribes  living  in  the 
aKtic  regions,  eat  quantities  of  fat,  tallow,  and  oil,  which  would  be 
considered  quite  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  concurring  testimony  of 
numerous  travellers.  Several  pounds  of  such  food  at  a  time,  a  dozen 
or  twe  of  tallow  candles  for  instance,  or  half  a  gallon  of  whale  blubber, 
seems  to  scarcely  satisfy  their  appetites ;  and  this  enormous  eating  ap- 
pears not  to  produce  the  slightest  ill  efi*ect,  as  it  does  no  more  in  that 
climate,  than  keep  up  the  requisite  animal  heat,  in  addition  to  supply- 
ing the  waste  of  the  body. 

In  warm  weather,  the  quantity  of  food  needed  to  supply  strength  for 
the  same  amount  of  exertion,  is,  as  all  know,  greatly  reduced ;  the 
appetite  often  disappears  almost  entirely,  and  yet  there  is  no  feeling  of 
weakness  in  undergoing  labor.    The  temperature  of  the  air  is  so  ele« 
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▼ated,  that  comparatmly  a  very  small  portion  of  tlie  food  i»  used  itt 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat.  We  shall  hereafter  consider  the  particular 
bearing  of  these  facts  on  feeding. 

,      OF   THE   FATTBNINO  ANIMAL  AND  ITS  FOOD. 

Hitherto  we  hare  spoken  only  of  the  young  or  growing,  and  of  the 
full  grown  animal ;  it  now  remains  to  say  something  of  the  fattening 
animal.  Here  the  object  of  feeding  is  changed:  it  is  not  intended  t» 
increase  the  size  and  weight  of  its  bones  and  frame,  for  these  have  at* 
tained  their  full  development ;  their  daily  waste  is  to  be  fully  replaced, 
and  in  addition  there  is  to  be  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  flesh  and 
fat  accumulated  upon  them  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  this  with 
the  least  necessary  cost. 

Here  is  clearly  a  new  class  of  food  needed,  containing  not  only  phos« 
phates,  saline  substances,  starch,  etc.,  as  before,  but  also  an  increased 
proportion  of  protein  bodies,  and  above  all  an  abundance  of  oily  or  fatty 
matters.  The  vegetable  fats  or  oils,  as  has  been  said,  do  not  greatly 
differ  in  their  composition  from  the  animal  fats,  some  of  them,  in  fact, 
being  almost  identical :  of  course,  then,  the  transformations  necessary  t» 
convert  them  into  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  easily  accomplished. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  scientific  men,  that  these  vegetable  oils 
are  really  of  not  so  much  importance  as  is  here  ascribed  to  them:  they 
say  that  the  chief  part  ot  the  fat  in  our  domestic  animals  is  derived  from 
the  starch  and  sugar  contained  in  their  food.  The  faet  already  men* 
tioned,  that  both  of  these  substances  may  be  converted  into  fat,  and 
doubtless  are  so  converted  to  a  large  extent,  might  seem  to  countenance 
such  views,  had  we  not  direct  practical  evidence  that  the  vegetable 
food  which  is  most  oily  in  its  nature,  is  found  to  be  most  valuable  in 
fattening.  It  is  only  necessary  to  instance  Indian  meal,  oil  cake^  lin^ 
seed  jelly,  etc.,  as  compared,  weight  for  weight,  in  feeding,  with  rye, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  or  turnips.  All  experience  shows  that  the  first  na* 
med  varieties  of  food  are  by  far  the  best. 

Starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  especially  the  two  latter,  unquestionably  aid 
materially  in  fattening,  and  will  fatten  where  there  is  little  else  given, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  so  speedily  or  economically  as  more  oily  food 
would  have  done.  A  small  portion  of  this  latter  food,  mixed  withlar* 
ger  quantities  of  the  more  watery  or  less  concentrated  nutriment,  is* 
found  an  extremely  good  way  of  feeding.  Thus,  in  England,  for  an  ox, 
as  many  turnips  as  the  animal  will  eat,  are  given,  with  four  or  five 
pounds  of  oil  cake  per  day.  They  also  use  linseed  jelly  made  by  boil* 
ing  the  linseed  in  water^  and  then  mixing  with  cut  straw  and  hay: 
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when  it  cools,  a  stiff,  firm  jelly  is  fonned,  which  may  be  torned  ont  in 
masses.    The  mixture  might  well  be  tried  in  this  country. 

a.  It  is  now  becoming  the  practice  here  to  use  Indian  meal  for  mixing 
with  moistened  cut  stuff,  and  there  is  great  advantage  in  so  doing ;  an 
advantage  in  the  readiness  and  relish  with  which  the  animal  takes  its 
food,  and  also  of  coarse  in  the  effect  upon  its  growth. 

A  cutting  machine  saves  much  hay,  enables  the  farmer  to  consume  a 
large  portion  of  straw  by  mixing  with  hay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro» 
mote  the  fattening  of  his  stock,  by  the  greater  ease  with  which  they  eat 
and  digest  food  already  partially  prepared  for  their  stomachs.  I  shall 
soon  mention  why  it  is  that  every  thing  which  saves  labor  to  the  fatten- 
ing animal,  promotes  the  increase  of  its  bulk.  Hay  for  such  purposes 
should  be  mown  before  quite  matured,  as  for  the  reasons  explained  in  a 
previous  chapter,  it  contains  so  much  more  gum,  sugar,  etc.,  than  when 
allowed  to  stand  till  fully  ripe.  The  same  practice  is  good  with  straw. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  grain  is  heavier  and  better  in  quality  for 
early  cutting ;  and  experience  shows  that  the  straw  is  not  less  superior 
for  feeding  purposes.  Some  kinds,  cut  early  and  carefully  cured,  are 
nearly  equal  to  certain  varieties  of  hay,  and  even  superior  to  most  of  that 
which  has  been  suffered  to  ripen  and  bleach  till  it  is  little  better  than  a 
mass  of  dry  sticks. 

^Indian  cornstalks,  when  cut  as  above,  and  well  cured,  make  a  most  ad- 
mirable fodder.  They  are  then  sweet  and  nutritious  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. When  cut  fine,  and  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  are  eaten  by  cattle 
with  much  avidity,  and  eaten  clean,  butts  and  all.  Some  farmers  think 
that  really  good  stalks  are  worth  about  as  much  as  the  best  hay.  When 
we  consider  the  weight  of  them  to  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  heavy 
corn,  they  are  probably  more  than  equal,  taking  into  account  the  respec- 
tive quantities  per  acre. 

In  many  parts  of  this  country,  cornstalks  are  neglected,  or,  if  carted 
at  all,  are  only  thrown  into  the  barnyard  whole.  Their  butts  and  stalks 
come  out  undecayed  in  the  spring,  making  the  manure  difficult  to  han- 
dle or  spread,  and  worse  still  to  plow  under.  We  see  hundreds  of 
fields  every  autumn,  where  the  stalks  stand  bleached  and  white  till  just 
before  snow  comes,  when  perhaps  they  are  carted  into  the  yard  as  just 
described,  or  stacked  for  the  benefit  of  such  unfortunate  young  stock  as 
may  be  starved  into  the  idea  that  they  are  a  tolerable  article  of  food. 

When  made  into  small  stacks  in  the  field,  with  the  butts  well  out  so 
a*  to  let  air  in,  and  the  tops  tied  together,  they  dry  green,  and  sweet, 
and  tender,  so  that  all  stock  relish  them  highly.  Some  farmers  leave 
the  stalks  of  one  hill  uncut,  and  gather  those  of  eight  to  sixteen  otheia 
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around  it.    The  center  hill  gires  stability  to  the  stack,  and  prevents  it 
from  blowing  over. 

ON  THE  SOILIMO  OF  STOCK. 

The  practice  of  feeding  various  crops  to  cattle,  while  they  are  green, 
or  of  soiling,  as  it  is  otherwise  termed,  has  excited  some  attention  of 
late  years,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  devote  a  few  words  to  it  here. 
The  advocates  of  such  a  course  contend :  1.  That  the  food  from  an 
acre  goes  farther ;  2.  That  the  animals  thrive  better ;  3.  That  their 
manure  is  more  perfectly  preserved. 

a.  This  latter  position  is  unquestionably  a  true  one ;  the  manure  be- 
ing under  cover,  is  not  exposed  to  evaporation  or  washing,  and  is  with- 
out doubt  not  only  more  valuable,  but  is  retained  in  greater  bulk. 

b.  It  is  probably  true,  also,  that  the  green  food  from  an  acre,  goes 
much  farther  than  the  same  amount  would  do  when  dried.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  hay  or  fodder  from  any  green  crops,  with- 
out to  a  considerable  degree  changing  their  composition,  thus  rendering 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  hard  and  indigestible ;  some  parts,  which 
before  were  soluble,  becoming  in  drying  nearly  insoluble.    • 

c.  As  to  the  animals  thriving  better,  that  is  a  point  which  I  consider 
as  not  yet  fully  decided.  It  is  a  question  if,  in  our  extremely  hot  cli- 
mate, animals  do  so  well  during  the  warm  weather  of  summer,  confined 
in  close  sheds,  pining  for  liberty  and  green  fields.  I  think  that  we  re- 
quire extended  experience,  and  many  comparative  experiments,  before 
this  question  can  be  regarded  as  finally  settled. 

A  modification  of  the  system  would  without  doubt  be  successful  in 
certain  situations,  such  as  where  the  ordinary  pasture  would  admit  of 
being  partly  cultivated,  or  had  some  arable  field  close  at  hand,  in  which 
might  be  grown  indian  com  sown  thick,  heavy  crops  of  clover,  or  some 
other  form  of  green  fodder.  A  portion  of  this,  cut  twice  a  day,  and 
fed  out  upon  the  pasture,  would  have  an  excellent  efiect,  both  on  the 
condition  of  the  animals,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  pasture.  Green 
food  given  in  this  way  keeps  working  cattle  in  good  order,  and  dairy 
cows  in  rich  milk,  through  the  hot  months.  All  of  the  crop  is  available, 
no  part  of  it  being  lost  by  the  trampling  of  stock.  One  man  with  a 
scythe  can  cut  enough  in  a  few  minutes,  morning  and  evening,  to  sup- 
ply a  very  considerable  herd. 

ON  THl   KEEPING  OF   STOCK  DUEINO  WINTER. 

The  place  in  which  stock  is  kept  during  winter  has  a  much  more  im- 
portant eflbct,  not  only  upon  their  condition,  but  upon  the  quantity  of 
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food  that  they  eat,  than  is  usually  imagined.  Suppose  it  to  be  in  an 
unsheltered  yard,  of  on  a  hill-side,  open  to  cold  winds  and  diiTingf 
storms ;  from  what  has  been  already  said,  we  know  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  action  of  thelungs  will  be  increased  as  the  temperature  of  the 
body  decreases.  This  will  call  for  an  augmented  supply  of  carbon  from 
the  food,  using  up  the  starch,  sugar,  oil,  etc.,  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  coTer  the  frame  with  fat.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  the 
food  is  consumed  or  burned  in  the  lungs  and  blood,  to  keep  the  body 
warm.  As  the  animal  grows  poorer  under  this  condition  of  things,  it 
becomes  less  and  less  able  to  resist  the  cold,  so  that  at  last  about  all  of 
its  nutriment  is  used  up,  in  the  action  necessary  to  keep  it  from 
freezing. 

The  animal  that  has  a  sheltered  yard  with  plenty  of  litter,  with  sheds 
facing  to  the  south,  for  the  day,  and  good  stables  and  other  shelter  for 
the  night,  is  constantly  warm  and  comfortable ;  for  these  reasons  respi- 
ration does  not  need  to  be  so  rapid,  and  the  larger  part  of  its  food  goes 
to  the  support  and  increase  of  its  body.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
might  expect  a  smaller  quantity  of  nourishment  to  produce  a  greater  in- 
crease of  weight,  and  this  is  found  to  be  actually  the  case. 

The  amount  of  exercise  taken,  has  also  much  influence.  When  ani- 
mals are  fattening,  the  less  exercise  of  a  violent  nature  that  they  take, 
the  better ;  for  every  exertion  increases  the  depth  and  freqency  of  breath- 
ing, and  so  of  course,  makes  a  draft  upon  the  food.  The  more  tranquil 
and  quiet  the  state,  then,  in  which  the  animal  is  kept,  the  more  readily 
will  fat  accumulate. 

a.  This  is  shown  by  the  well  known  fact,  that  turkies,  pigeons  and 
other  fowls,  when  shut  up  in  the  dark,  will  fatten  with  very  great  rapidity. 
In  such  a  situation,  they  are  kept  perfectly  still ;  there  being  no  object 
to  distract  their  attention,  and  make  them  restless,  they  have  nothing  to 
attend  to  but  eating,  sleeping  and  digesting. 

Some  experiments  have  also  been  made,  on  the  advantage  of  fatten- 
ing animals  by  feeding  in  confinement,  as  contrasted  with  others  at  lib- 
erty. In  Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures,  are  given  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment made  upon  sheep,  by  selecting  those  of  nearly  equal  weight,  and 
feeding  for  four  months  under  different  circumstances.  One  was  en- 
tirely unsheltered,  another  in  an  open  shed,  another  still  in  a  close  shed 
and  in  the  dark.  The  food  was  alike,  1  lb.  of  oats  each  per  day,  and  as 
many  turnips  as  they  chose  to  eat. 

a.  The  first  sheep  consumed  1912  lbs.  of  turnips,  the  second  1394  lbs., 
and  the  third  886  lbs.,  or  lets  than  halfoi  those  eaten  by  the  first. 
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b.  The  first  one  gained  23^  lbs.  in  weight,  the  second  271  lbs.,  and 
the  third  28^  lbs. 

c.  For  every  100  lbs.  of  turnips  eaten,  the  first  gained  in  weight  1| 
lb.,  the  second  2  lbs.,  the  third  3^  lbs.  This  is  a  most  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  effect  of  warmth  and  shelter ;  the  one  kept  in  a  cbse  shed  and 
in  the  dark,  eat  less  than  half  as  much,  and  gained  more  than  the  un- 
sheltered one. 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  given  by  Prof.  Johnston.  Twenty 
sheep  were  kept  in  the  open  field,  and  twenty  others  of  nearly  equal 
weight,  kept  under  a  comfortable  shed.  They  were  fed  alike  for  the  three 
winter  months,  having  each  day  i  lb.  linseed  cake,  ^  pint  barley,  with  a 
little  hay  and  salt,  and  as  many  turnips  as  they  wished  to  eat.  '*The 
sheep  in  the  field  consumed  all  the  barley  and  oil  cake,  and  about  19 
lbs.  of  turnips  each  per  day,  so  long  as  the  trial  lasted,  and  increased  in 
the  whole  512  lbs.  Those  under  the  shed  consumed  at  first  as  much 
food  as  the  others,  but  after  the  third  week  they  eat  2  lbs.  each  of  tur- 
nips less  per  day;  and  in  the  ninth  week  2  lbs.  less  again,  or  only  15 
lbs.  per  day.  Of  the  linseed  cake  they  also  eat  about  i  less  than  the 
•other  lot,  and  yet  increased  in  weight  700  lbs.,  or  278  lbs.  more  than  the 
others."  

This  too  was  with  nearly  200  lbs.  less  of  oil  cake,  anu  about  2  tons 
less  of  turnips,  according  to  the  above  statement.  Are  not  such  facts  as 
these  worthy  of  attention  ?  Here  it  is  shown  by  practical  experience 
that  theory  is  correct ;  that  when  animals  are  unsheltered  and  cold,  they 
eat  more  and  gain  less,  because  so  large  a  portion  of  their  food  is  used 
up  in  keeping  them  warm. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  such  differences  as  these,  to  a  far- 
mer who  kept  much  stock,  would  save  the  entire  price  of  good,  sub- 
stantial sheds.  The  comfort  and  warmth  of  animals,  should  be  a  pri- 
mary consideration  in  the  construction  of  sheds  and  stables  of  every 
description.  It  is  quite  easy,  by  a  little  study,  to  unite  these  important 
requisites  with  convenience,  and  with  economy  of  time  in  feeding. 
When  buildings  are  well  regulated  in  these  respects,  a  man  can  do 
much  more  work,  and  do  it  better,  than  where  he  has  to  accomplish 
every  thing  at  a  disadvantage,  as  is  the  case  in  too  many  establish- 
menu.  From  the  resulto  hitherto  obtained  by  feeding  in  the  dark,  and 
in  close  buildings,  it  would  be  well  to  try  this  system  on  a  large  scale. 
Many  persons  partially  adopt  it  by  using  folding  shutters,  which  render 
the  light  of  day  quite  dim  and  indistinct.  Where  many  animals  are 
in  the  same  building,  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  good  ventilalion. 
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OP  THB  FOftX  IN  WHICH  FOOD  18   TO  BB  6ITBN. 

The  state  in  which  food  is  given,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
effect  which  it  produces,  in  sustaining  or  fattening  the  animal.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  cutting  hay,  straw,  and  stalks,  and  have  explained 
the  adrantages  which  result  from  the  practice.  On  small  farms,  all 
that  is  necessary  may  be  cut  by  hand  in  an  hour  at  night  and  morning ; 
and  where  the  stock  is  large,  there  is  always,  or  ought  to  be,  a  horse 
power;  by  connecting  this  with  a  cutter,  the  work  may  be  done  with 
equal  ease. 

For  milch  cows,  this  cut  stuff  is  as  adrantageous  as  for  fattening  ani- 
mals. If  wet  a  little  previous  to  feeding,  and  indian  meal  or  other 
ground  feed  sifted  over  in  small  quantity,  the  cows  will  eat  it  with 
great  relish,  and  the  effect  of  the  meal  will  be  quite  apparent  in  the 
richness  of  their  milk.  Some  such  food  is  in  fact  necessary  to  supply 
the  nitrogenous  substances,  the  butter,  and  Qie  phosphates  which  milk 
contains  so  largely. 

a.  A  half  bushel  of  sugar  beets,  parsnips,  or  carrots,  to  each  cow 
daily,  will  be  found  an  excellent  addition  to  their  food ;  it  gives  sweet- 
ness and  richness  to  the  milk,  making  the  butter  of  a  yellow  color,  ev^ 
in  winter.  If  these  roots  are  cut  by  a  root-slicer,  they  will  be  eaten 
cleaner,  and  more  easily  digested,  as  the  animal  can  then  without  diffi- 
culty grind  up  each  piece  separately. 

It  is  with  milch  cows  as  with  fattening  animals ;  quiet  and  warmth 
affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  as  much  as  they  do  the  accnmu* 
lation  of  fat.  All  that  the  cow  uses  in  breathing  after  exertion,  or  to 
keep  herself  warm,  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  milk.  Here  then 
also,  good  shelter,  and  comfortable  feeding  places,  are  the  best  econo- 
my. In  Tact,  this  rule  applies  to  every  class  of  stock.  From  what  was 
said  in  the  last  chapter,  with  regard  to  young  and  growing  animals 
when  exposed  to  cold,  it  is  clear  that  they  as  well  as  others,  need  shel- 
ter and  warmth,  that  their  food  may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  in- 
creasing their  growth. 

Cooked  food,  in  various  forms,  is  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  feed- 
ing. The  same  quantity  will,  in  many  cases,  go  farther  cooked  than 
raw.  This  is  especially  true  of  many  roots,  as  potatoes,  carrots,  etc ; 
also,  of  every  kind  of  meal,  of  pumpkins,  squashes,  apples,  etc .  When 
cooked,  the  animal  eats  its  food  more  readily,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
goes  farther.  This  does  not  apply  to  all  kinds  of  animals.  According 
to  some  experiments,  horses,  for  instance,  throve  little,  if  any,  better  on 
cooked  food  than  on  raw.    In  some  of  the  trials,  the  raw  food  seemed 
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to  hare  the  adyantage.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  gen- 
eral rule. 

It  has  been  said  that  starch  may  be  changed  into  sugar  and  gum  in 
▼arious  ways :  the  application  of  heat  is  one  of  these  ways ;  and  in 
cooking  food,  this  change  by  means  of  heat  doubtless  takes  place  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  The  starch  is  not  soluble  in  water,  while  the 
sugar,  dextrine,  and  gum,  thus  formed  during  cooking,  are  eminently 
so :  the  cooked  food  is  therefore  more  easily  dissolred  and  digested  in 
the  stomach  of  the  animal,  and  is  moreover  eaten  without  any  exertion. 
This  ease  and  quickness  of  digestion,  seems  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  many  classes  of  animals  in  hastening  their  growth,  that  has  been 
before  exemplified,  with  regard  to  some  powerful  and  quite  soluble  ma- 
nures applied  to  plants.  It  was  shown  that  easy  solubility,  and  there- 
fore quickness  of  action,  were  more  important  than  quantity;  for 
instance,  that  two  or  three  bushels  of  bones,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
would  benefit  a  crop  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  bushels  of  whole  bones. 
So  with  the  animal ;  a  small  portion  of  food,  which  it  can  at  once  eat, 
digest,  and  make  into  its  own  bones,  muscle,  and  fat,  is  worth  more 
than  a  large  quantity  of  some  kind  which  it  can  only  eat  with  difficulty, 
and  digest  slowly.  Turnips  and  parsnips  are  usually  fed  raw ;  but  po- 
tatoes, pumpkins,  apples,  and  meal,  are  varieties  of  food  which  are 
almost  always  better  to  be  cooked,  where  it  is  practicable. 

Every  farmer  should  endeavor  to  have  a  cellar  fitted  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  roots  where  they  would  neither  freeze,  nor  b^e  so  warm  as 
to  sprout.  It  is  better  to  have  the  temperature  a  little  too  cold,  than  a 
little  too  warm.  In  the  latter  case  decay  will  speedily  commence,  and 
towards  spring,  when  the  roots  begin  to  sprout,  their  value  will  rapidly 
decrease;  all  their  more  valuable  and  soluble  parts  being  abstracted 
by  the  shoot,  leaving  little  more  behind  than  woody  fibre  and  water. 

In  England,  a  system  of  feeding  with  a  species  of  linseed  jelly,  has 
been  very  highly  spoken  of  during  the  last  few  years.  Linseed  is 
thoroughly  boiled  in  water,  1  lb.  to  2  gallons  ;  and  when  the  water  is 
sufficiently  concentrated,  the  whole  is  poured  into  little  boxes ;  then  as 
much  fine-cut  straw  as  convenient  is  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
stirred  together.  As  the  mixture  cools,  the  linseed  forms  the  contents 
of  each  box  into  a  mass  of  stiff  jelly,  capable  of  being  turned  out  and 
of  retaining  its  shape ;  it  is  fed  to  cattle  in  that  state.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely nutritious,  and  also  a  very  fattening  food.  Sometimes  a  little 
bean  or  peas  meal  is  also  stirred  in ;  either  of  these  make  the  compound 
richer  in  nitrogen,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
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miMcle.     The  reiuUf  of  thk  syitem  of  feeding  ha^e  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  we  have  any  reports  of  its  success. 

Codced  food,  allowed  to  sour,  has  been  found  in  many  cases  remark- 
ably  fattening,  particularly  as  fed  to  swine.  The  souring  should,  of 
course,  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  extent  of  strong  fermentation.  It 
is  probable  that  the  efficacy  of  this  soured  food,  is  due  to  a  still  farther 
action  upon  the  starch,  than  the  one  noticed  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
Not  only  has  heat  the  power  of  converting  it  into  sugar,  gum,  etc.,  but 
certain  acids  also. 

a.  By  mixing  a  certain  portion  of  dilute  sulphurio  acid  with  starch 
in  weighed  quantity,  and  exposing  it  for  some  hours  to  a  gradual  tem- 
{Wfiature,  we  are  able  to  produce  sugar ;  the  starch  has  been  changed 
by  the  acid.    This  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  in  France. 

b.  In  the  souring  of  food  certain  vegetable  acids  are  formed,  which 
possess  the  same  power  as  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  even  probable  that  some 
portions  of  the  otherwise  indigestible  woody  fibre,  are  also  changed 
into  a  sweet  gummy  substance,  for  this  is  another  transformation  that  we 
are  able  to  effect  by  artificial  means.  The  result  of  souring  then,  is  to 
bring  the  cooked  food,  already  partially  altered,  into  a  still  more  solu* 
ble  and  digestible  state.  Probably  no  animal  but  the  hog  would  be 
fond  of  such  food ;  but  for  him,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  prove 
valuable. 

If  the  souring  is  allowed  to  go  too  far,  still  another  change  takes 
place,  by  means  of  which  all  of  the  sugar  is  converted,  through  fermen- 
tation, first  into  alcohol,  and  finally  into  vinegar ;  in  neither  of  these 
states  would  the  food  be  nutritious,  even  if  animals  could  be  induced  to 
eat  It. 

ON  THB  DIFFERENCES  IN  CERTAIN   CLASSES    OF   MANXJRB. 

We  are  by  this  time  fully  able  to  understand  the  difference  in  the 
manures  derived  from  different  classes  of  animals,  the  young,  the  full 
grown,  the  fattening,  etc. ;  I  will,  therefore,  now  touch  once  more  upon 
that  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  young  animal  is  not  only  constantly  increas- 
iilg  in  its  bulk,  but  that  it  is  renewing  every  part  much  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  mature  age.  Food  is  for  both  of  these  reasons  required,  not  on- 
ly to  supply  the  large  daily  waste,  but  also  to  build  up  the  growing  bones, 
muscles,  and  all  other  parts.  Hence  it  results,  that  nearly  every  thing 
of  value  in  the  food  will  be  aj^ropriated,  and  the  manure  will  be  chiefly 
composed  of  indigestible  substances ;  little  being  rejected  that  can  be 
made  to  aid  in  increasing  the  body  or  frame. 
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a.  In  the  milch  cow,  we  hare  a  still  stronger  instance.  Here  eyery 
thing  available  goes  to  the  secretion  of  milk ;  even  the  body  becomes 
thin  and  emaciated  by  this  constant  drain :  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
manure  is^poor  and  watery,  containing  only  the  refuse  of  the  food,  with 
the  small  waste  of  the  body.  These  two  kinds  of  manure,  from  the 
milch  cow,  and  from  the  rapidly  growing  animal  may  be  considered 
poorest  of  all. 

Manure  from  full  grown  working  animals,  is  usually  of  excellent 
quality.  If  they  work  steadily,  their  food  must  be  good  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  condition ;  of  the  carbon  contained  in  it,  so  much  as  necessary, 
and  this  of  course  the  largest  part,  owing  to  the  amount  of  exercise  that 
they  take,  is  used  in  breathing  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  manure  is  as  it 
were  concentrated,  and  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  in  phosphates,  and  the  saline 
substances  of  the  food  generally.  All  that  is  above  the  daily  supply  to 
keep  up  the  body,  and  the  bones,  comes  into  the  manure. 

In  fattening  an  animal,  the  aim  is  simply  to  increase  the  bulk  of  its 
flesh  and  fat,  the  bones  have  attained  their  full  size  already.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  fatty  matter  in  the  rich  food  given,  is  in  this  case 
appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the  body,  beside  a  large  portion  of  the 
nitrogenous  substances  also  ;  but  a  goodly  quantity  of  i)oth  still  goes  in- 
to the  manure,  and  it  is  rich  in  inorganic  materials. 

These  two  last  varieties  of  manure,  from  full  grown,  and  from  fatten- 
ing animals,  should  be  preserved  with  much  care.  It  is  proper  for  the 
farmer  to  remember,  that  in  feeding  his  stock  well,  he  is  not  only  in- 
creasing their  weight,  but  is  also  benefiting  his  land  for  the  future,  by 
the  rich  and  powerful  manures  which  they  produce  when  well  fed. 
Some  of  the  best  English  farmers  are  accustomed  to  consider  one  load 
of  manure  from  their  fattening  stock,  equal  to  at  least  two,  and  somelimei 
three  loads,  from  the  sheds  and  yards  where  their  young  stock  is  kept 
This  superiority  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  only,  but  the  result  of  ex< 
perience. 

ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  FEEDING  UPON  PASTURES. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  noticed,  in  connection  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  portions  of  food  retained  by  animals,  fed  at  various  stages 
of  growth,  and  for  different  purposes.  This  is  relative  to  the  different 
effect  produced  by  them  upon  pastures. 

Where  milch  cows,  or  young  stock  generally^  are  fed  constantly 
apon  a  pasture,  or  meadow,  there  is  a  rapid  deterioration,  particularly 
as  to  the  inorganic  materials  of  the  soil.  The  milch  cow  carries  away 
phosphates,  and  other  valuable  mineral  ingredients,  beside  nitrogenous 
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bodies,  in  her  milk  ;  the  young  animal  does  the  same,  in  its  tngmented 
body  and  bones.  Their  manure,  even  if  all  left  upon  the  soil,  does  not 
restore  more  than  a  small  part  of  that  which  they  take  away ;  and  the 
richest  pasture  will,  after  a  time,  begin  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 

The  case  of  a  pasture  upon  which  full  grown  animals  are  fattened,  is 
quite  different.  Here  all  of  the  phosphates,  etc.,  which  are  not  requir- 
ed for  the  body,  are  restored  to  the  soil,  and  such  a  pasture  may  hold 
out,  with  little  decrease  of  fertility,  for  a  very  loog  period.  If  the  ani- 
mals are  at  the  same  time,  as  is  usual,  fed  with  rich  food  from  sources 
foreign  to  the  farm,  then  the  pasture  may  even  improve  under  such  a 
system  of  pasturing  ;  the  inorganic  substances  in  the  soil  may  actually 
be  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  if  the  food  eaten  abounds  in  them. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  cattle  are  fed  upon  a  rich  field  during  the 
day,  and  driven  to  a  poor  one  to  pass  the  night,  as  a  cheap  method  of 
lunuring. 

This  is  a  somewhat  different  plan  from  one  which  is  adopted  in 
Biany  of  our  states,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  let  droves  of  cattle  on 
their  way  to  market,  upon  good  pastures,  for  a  single  night,  or  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  noon.  They  usually  get  little  during  the  day,  and  of  course 
fill  themselves  completely  from  the  pasture,  depositing  little  compared 
with  that  which  they  take  away.  If  they  were  fed  at  night  with  grain, 
or  other  rich  food,  then  the  practice  might  not  be  so  injudicious.  As 
generally  conducted,  however,  it  tends  directly  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  pasture.  Every  such  visit  unregulated  in  any  way,  withdraws  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  material  for  producing  flesh,  fat,  and  bones, 
and  of  course  deducts  to  a  like  extent  from  its  actual  value.  If  the 
farmer  can  supply  the  substances  abstracted,  for  a  less  sum  than  the 
drovers  pay  him,  he  may  then  be  justified  in  continuing  the  system,  bat 
not  otherwise. 

MILK,  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCE  GENERALLY. 

THE   COMPOSITION    OF   MILK. 

This  is  an  important  branch  of  agriculture,  and  one  upon  which  we 
have  hitherto  merely  given  some  passing  hints ;  we  will  now  take  it  up 
somewhat  in  detail. 

The  appearance  and  the  usual  qualities  of  milk,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  description  here.  It  differs  considerably  in  its  composition  as 
obtained  from  difierent  animals,  but  its  general  mature  is  similar  in  al} 
eases.  From  SO  to  90  lbs.  in  every  100  lbs.  of  cow's  milk,  are  water. 
This   quantity  may  be  increased  by  special  feeding  for  this  purpoae. 
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Some  tellen  of  milk  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  who  are  toe 
conscientious  to  add  pump-water  to  their  milk,  but  who  still  desire  to 
dilute  it,  contrive  to  effect  their  purpose  by  feeding  their  cows  on  juiej 
succulent  food,  containing  much  water ;  such  watered  milk  thej  are 
able  to  sell  with  a  safe  conscience,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
true  morality  of  the  case,  is  much  better  than  if  the  pump  had  beea 
called  directly  into  action. 

From  3  to  5  lbs.  in  each  100  lbs.  of  milk,  are  curd  or  casein  ;  this  is 
a  nitrogenous  body  like  gluten,  albumen,  animal  muscle,  and  the  oth- 
ers  we  have  preriously  named.  Casein  is  a  white,  flaky  substance, 
and  can  be  separated  from  the  milk  in  various  ways ;  these  will  be 
specified  when  we  come  to  write  particularly  of  cheese  and  cheese 
making.  There  are  also  in  every  100  lbs.,  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  a  species 
of  sugar,  called  milk  sugar;  this  is  not  so  sweet  as  cane  sugar,  and 
does  not  dissolve  so  easily  in  water.  It  may  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
ting down  the  whey,  after  separation  of  the  casein  or  curd.  In  Swit- 
zerland, it  is  made  somewhat  largely,  and  used  for  food. 

The  butter  or  oil  amounts  to  from  3  to  5  lbs.  in  every  100  of  milk. 
Lastly,  the  ash  is  from  i  to  }  lb.  in  each  100.  This  ash  is  rich  in 
phosphates,  as  shown  in  the  following  table ;  it  represents  the  compo- 
sition of  two  samples,  each  of  the  ash  from  1000  lbs.  of  milk. 

TABLE  XI. 

Ho.  1.  Ho.  2. 

Phosphate  of  lime, *23  ....  '34 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, *05  ....  '07 

Chloride  of  potassium, *  14  ....  *  18 

Chloride  of  sodium  (com.  salt,) *  02  .  •  • .  *03 

Free  soda, 04  ..•.  '05 

0-50  0-67 

We  shall  refer  to  this  table  again. 

The  butter,  as  stated  above,  is  from  3  to  5  lbs.  in  each  100  of  milk. 
It  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  scattered  through  the  liquid. 
These  globules  of  butter  or  fat,  are  enveloped  in  casein  or  curd,  and 
are  a  very  little  lighter  than  the  milk ;  if  it  is  left  undisturbed,  they 
therefore  rise  slowly  to  the  surface  and  form  cream.  If  the  milk  be 
much  agitated  and  stirred  about,  the  cream  will  be  much  longer  in 
rising;  so  also  if  it  is  in  a  deep  vessel,  as  a  pail,  in  place  of  shallow 
pans.    Warmth  promotes  its  rising. 

a.  There  is  a  little  instrument  called  the  galactometer,  intended  to 
measure  the  richness  of  milk.    This  consists  of  a  series  of  graduated 
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Ukhes,  which,  by  means  of  tmall  diraioDS,  mark  the  thickness  of  cream 
that  rises  to  their  surface.  It  is  not  a  correct  instrnment,  for  the  rea* 
son  that  I  have  already  stated,  that  cream  does  not  rise  so  well  throagh 
a  deep  column  of  milk  as  through  a  shallow  one.  The  quantity  of 
6ream  then,  indicated  by  a  galactometer,  will  always  fall  short  of  the 
iml  proportion  which  the  milk  contains.  It  may  sometimes  be  of  use, 
for  comparing  the  richness  of  milk  from  various  cows  of  the  same 
dairy. 

When  milk  is  drawn  in  the  usual  way  from  the  cow,  the  last  of  the 
milking  is  much  the  richest :  this  is  because  the  cream  has,  in  great 
part,  risen  to  the  surface  inside  of  the  cow's  udder ;  the  portion  last 
ifarawn  off  then,  of  course  contains  the  most  of  it.  Such  a  fact  shows 
Uie  importance  of  thorough  and  careful  milking.  In  some  large 
dairies,  the  last  milkings  from  each  cow  are  collected  in  a  separate  paiL 
More  milk  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  same  cow  when  she  ii 
milked  three  times  a  day,  than  when  but  once  or  twice ;  less  when 
milked  once  than  twice,  but  in  this  last  case  it  is  Tery  rich. 

Some  large  breeds  of  cows,  are  remarkable  for  giving  very  great 
quantities  of  poor  watery  milk ;  other  small  breeds  give  small  quanti- 
ties  of  a  milk,  that  contains  an  uncommon  proportion  of  cream.  These 
large  breeds  are  kept  in  many  parts  of  the  country  about  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city.  By  giving  them  succulent  food,  the 
milkmen  contrive  to  increase  still  farther  the  watery  nature  of  their 
milk,  as  before  noticed. 

The  small  breeds  have  one  great  advantage:  it  requires  a  much 
less  quantity  of  food  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  bodies,  so  that  all 
over  that  quantity  goes  to  the  enriching  of  the  milk.  A  weight  of 
food  therefore,  with  which  they  could  give  good  milk,  would  only 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  body  of  the  larger  animal,  and  the  milk  woald 
consequently  be  poor  and  watery.  This  is  probably  one  chief  reason, 
why  the  milk  of  the  small  breeds  generally  excels  so  decidedly  in  rich- 


OF  BUTTBl. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  various  methods  of  making  butter,  and 
some  of  the  questions  connected  with  its  preservation.  The  object  in 
churning,  is  to  break  up  the  coverings  of  the  little  globules  of  butter : 
this  is  done  by  continued  dashing  and  agitation:  when  it  has  been  con- 
tiniied  for  a  certain  time,  the  butter  appears  first  in  small  grains,  and 
Anally  works  together  into  lumps. 

a.  Where  cream  is  churned,  the  best  practice  seems  to  be,  to  allow 
of  iu  becoming  slightly  sour:  this  sourness  takes  place  in  the  cheesy 
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matter,  or  caseiD,  tJiat  is  mixed  in  the  cream,  and  hat  no  effect  upon 
the  batter  beyond  causing  its  more  speedy  and  perfect  separation. 

b.  In  many  dairies  the  practice  is  to  chum  the  whole  milk.  This  re- 
quires larger  chums,  and  is  best  done  by  the  aid  of  water  or  animal 
power;  it  is  considered  to  produce  more  butter,  and  this  is  said  by  some 
to  be  finer  and  of  better  quality.  I  do  not  think  that  there  haTe  been 
any  yery  decisive  experiments  upon  this  point. 

The  excellence  of  butter  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  or  cream,  at  the  time  of  churning;  if  this  be  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  it  is  difficult  to  get  butter  at  all,  and  when  got,  it  is  usually  of 
poor  quality.  A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  this  point,  and  the  result  arrived  at  is, — that  cream  should  be 
churned  at  a  temperature,  when  the  churning  commences,  of  from  50 
to  66  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  If  whole  milk  is  used,  the 
temperature  should  be  about  65  deg.  F.  at  commencing.  In  summer, 
then,  cream  would  need  cooling,  and  sometimes  in  winter  a  little 
warmth.  It  is  surprising  how  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  improved  by 
attention  to  these  points.  I  have  seen  churns  made  double,  so  that 
warm  water,  or  some  cooling  mixture,  according  as  the  season  was 
winter  or  summer,  might  be  put  into  the  outer  part.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  in  whatever  way  the  temperature  is  regulated,  a  thermometer  is  a 
most  important  accompaniment  to  the  dairy. 

The  time  occupied  in  churning,  is  also  a  matter  of  much  consequence. 
Several  chums  have  been  exhibited  lately,  which  will  make  batter  in 
from  3  to  10  minutes,  and  these  are  spoken  of  as  important  improve- 
ments. The  most  carefully  conducted  trials  on  this  point,  have  shown 
that  as  the  time  of  churning  was  shortened,  the  butter  grew  poorer  in 
quality ;  and  this  is  consistent  with  reason.  Such  violent  agitation  as 
is  effected  in  these  churns,  separates  the  butter,  it  is  true,  but  the  glob- 
ules are  not  thoroughly  deprived  of  the  casein  which  covers  them  in 
the  milk  ;  there  is  consequently  much  cheesy  matter  mingled  with  the 
butter,  which  is  ordinarily  soft,  and  pale,  and  does  not  keep  well. 
Until  the  advocates  of  very  short  time  in  churning  can  show  that  the 
butter  made  by  their  churns,  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  the 
ordinary  time,  farmers  had  better  beware  how  they  change  their  method^ 
lest  the  quality  of  their  butter,  and  consequently  the  reputation  of  their 
dairy,  be  injured. 

Butter  contains  two  kinds  of  fat.  If  melted  in  water  at  about  180  F., 
a  nearly  colorless  oil  is  obtained,  which  becomes  solid  on  cooling.  If 
the  solid  mass  be  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  strong  press,  at  about  60  F., 
a  pure  liquid  oil  runs  out^  and  there  remains  a  solid  white  fat.  The 
liquid  fat  is  called  daine.  and  the  solid  fat,  margarim.    These  two 
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VxUec  are  present  in  many  other  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fata. 
They  are  both  nearly  tasteless,  and  when  quite  pure,  will  keep  without 
ehange  for  a  long  time.  In  presence  of  certain  impurities,  howerer, 
they  do  change. 

If  great  care  is  not  taken  in  washing  and  working,  when  making  but* 
ter«  some  buttermilk  is  left  enclosed  in  it ;  the  buttermilk,  of  course, 
contains  casein,  the  nitrogenous  body  which  we  have  already  described; 
there  is  also  some  of  the  milk  sugar  before  mentioned.  The  casein, 
like  all  other  bodies  containing  much  nitrogen,  is  very  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion.  This  soon  ensues,  therefore,  whenever  it  is  contained  in  butter ;  and 
certain  chemical  transformations  are  by  this  means  soon  commenced, 
whereby  the  margarine  and  elaine  are  in  part  changed  to  other  and 
very  disagreeable  substances ;  those  which  give  the  rancid  taste  and 
smell,  to  bad  butter.  The  milk  sugar  is  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
these  changes.  It  is  decomposed  into  an  acid  by  the  action  of  the  case- 
in, and  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  fatty  substances  of  butter,  causing 
them  to  become  rancid.  This  action  and  consequent  change  comes  on 
more  or  less  rapidly,  as  the  temperature  is  warmer  or  colder. 

No  matter  how  well  the  butter  is  made  in  other  respects,  if  butter- 
milk be  left  in  it,  there  is  always,  from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  a 
liability  to  become  rancid  and  offensive.  When  packed  in  firkins,  it 
will  be  rancid  next  to  their  sides  and  tops;  will  be  injured  to  a  gieattf 
or  less  depth,  as  the  air  may  have  obtained  access.  Salting  will  par* 
tially  overcome  the  tendency  to  spoil,  but  not  entirely,  unless  the  butter 
is  made  so  salt  as  to  be  hardly  eatable.  Another  reason  for  much  of 
the  poor  butter,  which  is  unfortunately  too  common,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  impure  quality  of  the  salt  used.  This  should  not  contain  any  mag- 
nesia or  lime,  as  both  injure  the  butter  ;  they  give  it  a  bitter  taste,  and 
prevent  its  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  Prof.  Johnston  mentions  a 
simple  method  of  freeing  common  salt  from  these  impurities.  It  is  to 
add  to  30  lbs.  of  salt  about  2  qts.  of  boiling  water,  stirring  the  whole 
thoroughly  now  and  then,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  two  hours  or  more. 
It  may  be  afterward  hung  up  in  a  bag,  and  allowed  to  drain.  The  li- 
quid that  runs  off  is  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  with  all  the  magnesia 
and  lime  which  were  present.  These  are  much  more  soluble  than  the 
salt,  and  are  consequently  dissolved  first. 

Want  of  caution  as  to  the  quality  of  salt  used,  and  of  care  in  separa- 
ting the  buttermilk,  cause  the  spoiling  of  very  great  stocks  of  butter  ev- 
ery year ;  a  large  part  of  that  sent  to  Europe  is  sold  for  soap  grease,  and 
for  other  common  purposes,  simply  because  these  points  have  been  neg- 
lected. 
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OF  CA8BIN  IK  CHBBSB. 

Cheese  is  made  from  the  casein  of  milk ;  this  casein  or  curd,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  whey  by  means  of  rennet ;  the  same  thing  may  be  done 
by  small  quantities  of  acids,  as  acetic  or  hydrocholoric  acid ;  and  if  the 
milk  be  allowed  to  stand  long,  it  will  be  done  naturally  by  the  formation 
of  what  is  called  lactic  add,  from  the  milk  sugar.  The  appearance 
which  the  curd  of  milk,  or  the  casein  presents,  when  curdled  either  by 
rennet  or  an  acid,  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  any  description  unne- 
cessary. 

a.  In  the  analyses  of  the  ash  from  milk,  Table  XL,  was  mentioned  a 
small  quantity  of  free  soda.  This  being  dissolved  in  milk,  keeps  the 
casein  likewise  in  solution ;  but  when  any  of  the  acid  substances  men- 
tioned above  are  added,  they  immediately  unite  with  and  neutralize  the 
soda ;  the  liquid  then  of  course  becomes  acid,  so  that  the  curd  falls 
down  at  once.  Rennet  is  not  supposed  to  do  this  by  acting  as  an  acid, 
but  by  promoting  the  formation  of  an  acid  in  the  milk  itself,  which  does 
the  work.  The'^ilk  is  thus  made  to  curdle  by  the  action  of  its  own 
aeid. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  practical  methods  of  cheese 
making,  nor  upon  the  endless  varieties  of  cheeses  to  be  found  in  this 
and  other  countries.  Scarcely  any  two  districts  have  a  similar  practice 
in  their  manufacture,  or  produce  an  article  at  all  identical  in  its  taste 
or  appearance.  Those  of  some  districts  would  be  considered  the  re- 
yerse  of  excellent  in  others.  For  instance,  a  variety  most  highly  valued 
in  Paris,  has  undergone  an  incipient  putrefaction,  so  as  to  evolve  am- 
monia.' 

The  richest  cheeses  are  made  by  adding  the  last  night's  cream  to  the 
morning's  milk.  Such  are  the  Stilton  cheeses  of  England  ;  from  these 
we  have  them  all  the  way  down  to  skim  milk,  and,  in  some  counties  of 
England,  to  those  which  are  made  from  milk  that  has  been  skimmed 
for  three  or  four  days  in  succession.  Such  as  these  are  perfectly  hard 
and  horny.  The  following  table  from  Prof.  Johnston's  lectures,  gives 
the  composition  of  several  English  and  Scotch  varieties  of  cheese. 

TABLE  XII. 

lA  100  lU.                                           No.  1.           No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

Water 43.82        35.81  38.68  38.46 

Casein, 46.04        37.96  26.00  26.87 

Butter, 6.98        21.97  60.11  31.86 

Ash, 6.18          4.26         6.29  3.81 
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No.  1  represents  a  skimmed  milk  cheese :  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
proportion  of  batter  is  very  much  smaller  than  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4;  it 
is,  however,  weight  for  weight,  more  nutritious  than  any  of  the  othen. 
It  will  surprise  most  persons,  to  know  that  cheese  contains  from  1-3  to 
1-2  its  weight  of  water  ;  and  that  in  eating  very  rich  cheeses,  fully  1-3 
of  what  they  eat  is  butter.  No.  4  is  a  rich  Ayrshire  cheese,  of  the  kind 
with  which  some  of  our  American  dairies  come  especially  into  compe* 
tition.  This  was  a  particularly  fine  sample.  Cheese,  judging  from 
the  above  analyses,  is  both  a  very  nutritious  and  a  very  fattening  food. 
The  richness  of  the  finer  varieties,  prevents  their  being  eaten  in  large 
quantities.  On  skim  milk  cheese,  such  as  that  in  the  first  column,  i 
man  might  live  very  well  as  a  principal  article  of  diet. 

It  will  be  nolicQ^  that  all  of  these  cheeses  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  ash :  this  ash  is  more  than  half  phosphates,  chiefly  pboi- 
phate  of  lime ;  of  the  remainder  a  large  part,  as  might  be  supposed, 
is  common  salt,  that  has  been  added  to  the  cheese  in  caring.  In  vin- 
ous districts  there  are  dififerent  ways  of  introducing  the  salt.  In  sone 
cases  it  is  all  put  in  before  the  cheese  is  pressed  ;  in  others  it  is  all  tb- 
sorbed  from  the  exterior,  after  the  cheese  is  made.  This  will  not  do  for 
very  thick  cheese.  In  making  these,  a  portion  of  the  curd  is  sometimes 
doubly  salted,  and  placed  in  the  centre ;  the  intention  being  to  ensure 
that  the  salt  absorbed  from  the  exterior  shall  penetrate  till  it  meets  the 
part  already  salted,  so  that  no  part  of  the  cheese  shall  escape. 

The  temperature  of  the  milk  at  the  time  when  rennet  is  added,  for 
the  purpose  of  curdling  it,  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the 
quality  of  the  cheese.  The  best  authorities  prescribe  from  90  to  95 
deg.  of  Fahrenheit. 

a.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  expelling  the  whey  from  the  card, 
and  afterward  from  the  cheese  in  pressing,  as  the  milk  sugar  whieh 
the  whey  contains  changes  its  composition^  as  it  does  in  butter,  tnd 
communicates  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  cheese ;  by  this  means  crseb 
are  often  formed,  and  it  becomes  full  of  little  holes. 

h.  The  use  of  bad  salt  is  another  Mray  of  effectually  injuring  the 
quality  of  the  cheese,  making  it  bitter,  and  preventing  it  from  keeping 
well.  The  impurities  of  the  salt  are  here  the  same  as  those  which 
were  mentioned  under  the  head  of  butter,  in  the  preceding  section; 
and  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  purifying  is  also  the  same.  Want  of 
care  in  pressing  and  working  out  the  whey,  the  use  of  bad  salt,  and 
neglect  as  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  curdled,  chiefly  ope- 
rate in  producing  the  multitude  of  inferior  cheeses  which  we  fiod  in 
every  market ;  not  destitute  of  richness,  but  miserable  in  appearance 
and  flavor. 
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VARIOUS  POINTS  RELATIYS  TO  MILK  AND  CHBBSI. 

From  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  cheese,  as  just  noticed,  and  that 
of  milk,  mentioned  before,  we  can  easily  see  how  it  is  that  pastures 
become  poor  in  phosphates.  All  that  which  is  sold  off  in  cheese,  never 
returns  to  the  soil ;  and  that  fed  to  fattening  animals  in  milk,  is  also 
for  the  most  part  lost.  Beside  the  milk  which  each  cow  gives  for  dairy 
purposes,  there  is  also  her  annual  calf,  the*phosphates  in  the  bones  of 
which  must  also  come  out  of  the  pasture.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
bones  of  the  calf,  and  in  the  milk,  each  cow  would  deprive  the  pasture 
of  at  least  50  or  60  lbs.  of  bone  earth,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  in  each 
year.  For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  bones,  as  has  been  indicated,  are 
most  likely  to  prove  of  great  advantage  as  a  manure  on  worn  out  pas- 
tures, and  also  on  meadows  that  are  used  in  the  autumn  for  feeding. 
Applied  as  dust,  or  still  better  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  bushels 
per  acre  (in  the  latter  case  two  is  enough)  have  been  found  to  produce 
a  most  wonderful  effect ;  in  many  cases  doubling  and  even  tripling  the 
value  of  pastures,  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  application. 

The  different  properties  of  milk  which  have  been  noticed,  suggest 
one  or  two  hints  relative  to  the  feeding  of  milch  cows.  We  have  seen 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  may  be  increased  by  feeding  w  ith  watery 
succulent  food.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  quantity  of  butter  would 
be  greatly  augmented  by  feeding  in  the  same  manner  as  for  fattening, 
with  food  rich  in  oily  or  fatty  substances.  If  cheese-making  were  the 
object,  varieties  of  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  beans,  peas,  clover,  Indiftn 
com,  etc.,  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  good  effect. 

In  feeding  with  oily  food,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  communicate  any  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  butter.  Linseed  cake  is 
an  instance  of  this ;  a  small  proportion  of  it,  given  with  other  food, 
has  an  exceUent  influence,  increasiog  the  quantity  of  butter  in  a  marked 
degree :  too  much,  however,  gives  a  very  unpleasant  taste.  This  effect 
is  perfectly  natural ;  as  every  one  knows  that  all  strong  tasting  food 
eaten  by  cows,  as  onions,  leeks,  cabbages,  turnips,  etc.,  if  in  conside- 
rable quantity,  impart  a  most  disagreeable  flavor  to  their  milk. 

We  are  now  able  to  understand,  how  admirably  milk  is  fitted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  the  nourishment  of  the  young  animal. 
In  its  casein  is  a  substance  which  furnishes  just  the  material  for  mus- 
cles, tendons,  and  all  the  solid  flesh  of  the  body. 

The  butter  lubricatea  the  joints,  makes  the  skin  soft,  and  furnishes 
the  fat  generally,  bealdes  being  used  in  case  of  necessity  for  respiration; 
the  milk  sugar  is  equally  available  with  starch,  and  common  sugar,  for 
the  purpose  of  respiration,  thus  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  body. 
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Finally,  in  iu  ash,  we  hare  the  phosphates  for  building  up  the  bones, 
the  framework  of  the  body,  and  other  saline  substances  for  supplying 
the  blood  and  the  flesh  with  their  inorganic  part. 

CONNECTED  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TOPICS 
TREATED  OF  UNDER  THE  PRECEDING  HEADS. 

We  hare  now  gone  over  nearly  all  of  the  ground  that  I  hare  thought 
it  advisable  to  traverse,  in  a  treatise  of  this  character.  It  may  bo  of 
advantage,  in  closing,  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
recapitulating  the  main  points  that  have  been  illustrated  and  explained. 

This  will  serve  as  a  species  of  index,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
recall  such  arguments  and  facts  relative  to  the  various  divisions  indica- 
ted, as  may  have  been  forgotten. 

THE  AET  OF  CULTIVATIIIO  THE  SOIL  ;   WHAT  THIS  IS,  IK  ITS  PEOPER  MEAHIHO, 

Plants.  Great  division  of  them  into  organic  and  inorganic  substas- 
«es.     Organic  bodies  burn  away ;  inorganic  bodies  incombustible. 

Names  of  inorganic  bodies :  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. 

Cfirbon,  a  solid,  of  which  charcoal,  plumbago,  and  the  diamond  are 
forms.    Hard,  and  combustible. 

Hydrogen,  a  gas,  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  the  lightest  body 
known.  Inflammable,  explosive  when  mixed  with  air,  extinguishes 
combustion,  and  will  not  sustain  life. 

Oxygen,  a  gas,  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  not  inflammable  ;  sup- 
ports combustion  most  energetically ;  supports  life,  both  animal  and 
vegetable ;  unites  with  nearly  all  other  bodies,  and  forms  oxides ;  most 
abundant  of  all  known  substances. 

Nitrogen,  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous ;  does  not  support  combustion ; 
does  not  burn  itself;  does  not  maintain  life. 

The  great  importance,  and  the  vast  diflusion  of  these  bodies. 

THE  INOEOANIC  PAET  OF  THE  PLANT. 

Consists  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxideof  man- 
ganese, silica,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol),  phosphoric  acid. 

1.  Potash,  common  potash,  pearlash,  caustic  potash. 

2.  Soda,  caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  for  wajshing. 

3.  Lime,  quicklime,  common  limestone,  plaster  of  paris,  maris  gen- 
erally. 

4.  Magnesia,  calcined  magnesia,  epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia^ 
6.  Oxide  of  iron,  common  iron  rust. 

6.  Oxide  of  manganese,  commercial  blaetoxide  of  manganeae. 
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7.  Silica,  common  qnartz,  flint,  agate,  cornelian,  chalcedony. 

8.  Chlorine,  a  gas,  of  a  green  color,  heavy,  8affi>cating  odor ;  does  not 
bnrn,  but  tome  metals  when  finely  powdered,  inflame  in  it. 

9.  Sulphuric  acid,  common  oil  of  vitrol. 

10.  Phosphoric   acid ;  bum  common  phosphorus,  a  white,  very  sour 
powder. 

These  are  all  present,  in  cultivated  crops,  though  usually  not  in  large 
quantity. 

SOXTBCBS  OF  THK  FOOD  OF  PLAMTS. 

Their  organic  food  comes  chiefly  from  the  air. 

Carbonic  acid,  a  gas,  heavy,  eitinguishes  combustion,  fatal  to  life ;  so 
color,  slight  acid  taste,  and  peculiar  smelL    Furnishes  carbon  to  plants. 

This  gas  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  by  day,  through  the  leaves 
and  oxygen  is  at  the  same  time  given  ofl*;  tiVv^^^  ^^  carbonic  acid  ex* 
isu  in  the  air. 

How  the  supply  of  it  is  kept  up;  combustion,  respiration,  decomposition. 

The  hydrogen  of  plants  is  obtained  from  water. 

The  oxygen  comes  from  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  almost  every  form 
of  food. 

Nitrogen  is  supplied  by  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

Ammonia,  a  gas,  gives  the  smell  to  aqua  ammonia,  and  to  smelling 

salts. 

Nitric  acid,  common  aqua  fortis. 

or  THE  ORQAMIC  SUBSTANCE  OF  PLANTS ;  8TE0CTUEB  OF  TBB  STEM  THE 
ROOTS,  AND  THE  BEANCHSS. 

Principal  bodies  which  make  up  the  organic  part  of  plants. 

Woody  fibre,  the  most  abundant  of  all,  in  stems,  stalks,  leaves,  etc 

Starch,  the  leading  substance  in  seeds,  and  in  many  tubers. 

Sugar.    Gum.    Oils.    Their  nature  and  importance. 

These  all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  the  two 
latter  being  in  the  proportions  to  form  water ;  the  same  formula  may 
and  does  represent  them  alL 

Water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  atmosphere  consists  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

COMPOSITION    OF    TIIE   SOIL. 

We  find  here  also  an  organic,  and  an  inorganic  part ;  the  inorganic 
part  largest,  contrary  to  what  was  observed  in  plants. 

The  organic  part  is  derived  from  the  decay  of  animals  and  vegetables ; 
the  inorganic  part  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks. 

The  inorganic  part  consist!  of  the  same  substances  aa  the  inorganic 
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part  of  plants,  with  the  addition  of  alumina.  This  is  a  white  snbstanee, 
which  gives  stiffness  to  clays. 

A  very  fertile  soil  contains  all  of  these  substances,  and  that  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

One  which  is  fertile  only  with  the  addition  of  manure,  has  deficien- 
cies of  some  substances  which  the  manures  added  supply. 

One  which  is  barren,  has  nearly  everything  that  is  valuable  wanting. 

The  three  principal  varieties  of  rocks,  are  limestones,  sand-stones 
and  clays. 

Soils  may  be  named,  as  one  or  other  of  these  predominate* 

MBCHANiCAL  IMPBOVlMBIfT  OP  THB  SOIL. 

Nature  of  the  connection  between  the  soil  and  the  plant.  Benefit  of 
mixing  clay  with  sand,  and  sand  with  clay. 

Injuries  arising  from  wetness  of  the  soil.  It  causes  the  formation  of 
vegetable  acids,  and  other  hurtful  substances. 

These  defects  are  to  be  removed  by  draining. 

Drains  to  be  30  to  36  inches  deep,  and  always  covered.  If  made  of 
stones,  they  should  be  broken  small ;  if  of  tiles,  these  may  be  either  of 
the  round,  oval,  or  horseshoe  shape.  The  earth  to  be  rammed  hard 
above  them  in  all  cases.  They  ought  to  run  straight  down  slopes,  and 
be  placed  24  to  50  feet  apart. 

Subsoil  and  trench  plowing ;  difference  in  the  two  operations,  and 
nature  of  their  effect. 

The  inorganic  substances  of  the  soil  are  found  in  plants,  with  tint 
single  exception  of  alumina. 

The  quantity  of  some  of  them  is  quite  small  in  plants,  but  all  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

Effect  of  cropping  upon  the  soU. 

Different  crops  take  away  the  inorganic  substances  of  the  soil  in  dif- 
ferent proportions ;  their  ash  also  varies  in  composition. 

The  grains  contain  chiefly  phosphates. 

Potatoes  and  turnips,  mostly  potash  and  soda. 

Grasses,  for  the  most  part,  lime  and  silica ;  straws,  nearly  all  silica. 

This  explains  the  principle  of  rotation.  One  crop  may  find  food 
when  the  land  has  been  exhausted  for  another,  and  so  a  succcessioa 
may  be  continued  for  some  years. 

The  value  of  land  is  kept  up  by  such  a  course  for  a  greatly  increased 
length  of  time. 
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Irrigation,  or  manuring  by  running  water. 

Vegetable  manures,  their  nature.  Not  so  energetic  in  action  as  some 
fertilizers,  but  very  beneficial  to  the  soil. 

Green  crops  for  plowing  under.  These  lighten  and  mellow  the 
soil,  add  organic  matter  to  it  drawn  from  the  air,  and  bring  up  mineral 
substances  from  the  subsoil. 

Straw.  Seaweed :  raluable  composition  of  its  ash  ;  shoald  be  appli* 
ed  in  compost,  or  plowed  in  fresh.     Rape  dust,  how  used. 

Animal  manures. 

Fleth,  blood,  hair,  horns,  bones,  etc.  All  quite  rich,  containing  much 
nitrogen,  and  Tery  valuable. 

The  animal  contains  no  silica. 
'Bones  are  best  applied  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  dissoWed  by  sulphuric 
aeid. 

Phosphates  of  the  bones,  are  important  to  replace  those  carried  away 
by  the  grain  crops. 

Animal  manura  {continued). 

Manures  of  domestic  animals. 

Importance  of  preserving  both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  parts  of  the 
manure;  tanks  are  necessary,  and  all  other  precautions,  to  prevent 
drainage,  exposure,  and  consequent  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Manure  of  birds  richest  of  all,  having  the  solid  and  the  liquid  parts 
together.  Guano  an  instance  of  this  class,  very  rich  in  nitrogen  and  in 
phosphates. 

Fish,  an  important  manure ;  contains  much  nitrogen,  and  decomposes 
easily.  For  this  reason,  it  should  be  at  once  covered,  or  made  into 
compost. 

Saline  and  mineral  manures. 

Lime.    Used  as  quicklime,  slaked  lime,  and  mild  or  air  slaked  lime. 

Quicklime  only  to  be  used  where  there  are  no  rich  manures,  as,  when 
in  contact  with  them,  it  liberates  nitrogen,  and  thus  deteriorates  the  ma- 
nure. 

The  effect  of  lime  in  the  soil,  is  to  decompose  organic  and  inorganic 
compounds,  as  well  as  to  furnish  food  for  plants. 

Marls,  a  form  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  shell  sand  also  another  form ; 
tlMir  beneficial  effect  as  manures. 

Saline  and  mineral  manures  {conlinuedj . 
Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  paris,  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime, 
valuable  food  for  plants.    lu  good  effects  in  attracting  gases  and  moist- 
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lire ;  abase  of  it  bj  adding^  for  a  series  of  jears,  withoat  otber  muiiin. 

Common  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  carboattt 
of  soda,  etc.,  all  powerful  manures. 

None  of  these,  nor  guano,  should  be  in  immediate  contract  with  the 
seed,  and  are  best  applied  in  small  quantities,  with  half  the  usual  tUov^ 
ance  of  farmyard  manure.  A  mixture  of  them,  much  better  than  one 
alone. 

Wood  ashes,  coal  ashes,  peat  ashes,  are  all  good  manures;  ought  to 
be  kept  from  rain  till  they  are  used.  Good  to  extirpate  weeds,  and  to 
mix  with  other  things  for  sowing. 

Soot,  a  rich  manure,  contains  much  ammonia  and  inorganic  substtncei. 

Composition  of  various  crops. 

Wheat  contains  from  60  to  65  per  ct.  of  starch,  12  to  20  per  ct.  of 
gluten,  3  to  5  per  ct.  of  fatty  matter.  Oats,  barley  and  rye  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  composition. 

Buckwheat  less  nutritious.     Rice  contains  80  per  ct.  of  starch. 

Indian  corn  has  60  per  ct.  of  starch,  oil  about  10  per  ct.,  protein  sab- 
stances  12  to  16  per  cent.;  is  a  very  fattening  food. 

In  peas  and  beans  are  starch  about  40  per  ct.,  protein  25  to  90  per 
ct.,  and  a  little  oil. 

Potatoes  contain  75  per  ct.  of  water,  14  to  20  per  ct.  of  starch,  and  I 
to  2  per  ct.  of  protein. 

Turnips,  beets,  etc.,  have  about  90  pet  ct.  of  water,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  protein,  gum,  sugar,  &c.  They  make  up  for  the  poor  quality, 
by  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  that  they  yield  per  acre,  more  thiii 
any  other  crops. 

Application  of  crops  in  feeding. 

Nitrogenous  or  protein  bodies  of  the  plant,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  form  the  muscle,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  that  con- 
tain nitrogen. 

The  oily  or  fatty  matters  are  also  nearly  identical  in  composition. 

The  inorganic  substances  are  the  same  as  in  the  plant,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  silica. 

The  plant  is  a  species  of  manufactory,  to  supply  food  for  the  animil 
in  the  most  convenient  form. 

Starch  is  in  great  part  used  up  for  the  purposes  of  respiration :  it  ^ 
consumed  by  a  species  of  combustion  in  the  lungs  and  blood,  to  keep 
the  animal  warm.  Fat,  gum,  and  sugar,  may  also  serve  the  same  pn^ 
pose,  when  necessary. 
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The  young  animal  should  hare  food  containing  sabetances  to  increase 
its  bulk ;  should  not  be  stinted. 

All  animals  exposed  to  cold,  use  up  a  large  portion  of  their  food  in 
keeping  warm. 

The  full-grown  working  animal  only  needs  enough  food  to  keep  all 
of  its  parts  complete  :  does  not  increase  its  bulk ;  hence  its  manure  is 
richer. 

The  fattening  animal  requires  food  of  such  a-  character  as  to  lay  fat 
and  flesh  on  its  frame  ;  its  manure  is  also  valuable,  in  all  cases  it  is 
better  as  the  food  is  richer. 

Various  modes  of  feeding ;  advantage  of  cutting  straw,  stalks,  etc 

Feeding  (contirmed,) 

The  system  of  feeding  green  crops ;  its  probable  advantage. 

Feeding  under  shelter ;  sheltered  stock  increase  more  with  less  food. 

Influence  of  the  state  in  which  food  is  given.  Gut,  cooked,  soured 
food  ;  theories  of  their  action. 

Any  form  usually  better,  so  long  as  the  animal  will  eat  it,  that  in- 
creases the  ease  of  digestion. 

Milk  and  dairy  produce* 

Composition  of  milk. 

Butter  is  a  species  of  fat,  enclosed  in  globules ;  these  rise  to  the  asi* 
face  of  milk,  and  form  cream. 

Temperature  at  which  churning  is  commenced,  highly  important ; 
also  the  time  occupied,  a  tolerably  long  time  probably  best. 

Care  to  be  taken  in  separating  buttermilk ;  consequences  if  any  re- 
mains ;  salt  to  be  pure. 

Ash  from  milk  is  particularly  rich  in  phosphates. 

Cheese,  made  from  casein  of  milk,  a  nitrogenous  body  thrown  down 
or  curdled  by  acids. 

Various  qualities  of  cheese,  due  in  a  degree  to  the  greater  or  leas 
richness  of  the  milk. 

Care  to  be  taken  in  expelling  whey,  and  necessity  of  using  pure  salt. 

Milk  should  be  curdled  at  a  certain  temperature. 

Influence  which  selling  ofl*  butter  and  cheese  must  have  on  pastures, 
by  carrying  away  phosphates,  etc. 

This  shows  why  bones  are  so  beneficial  an  application  to  pastures. 


I  have  but  a  few  words  to  add  in  conclasion ;  these  relate  to  the 
beautiful  and  distinct  connection  which  exists  between  each  part  t>f 
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the  outline  now  completed.  We  may  follow  any  particulai  substance 
in  it8  course  from  the  inanimate  soil  to  the  living  plant,  from  the  plant 
to  the  living  and  conscious  animal,  and  finally  see  it  return  to  the  soil 
once  more.  In  all  of  its  changes  it  remains  the  same  in  its  naturei 
but  is  constantly  presented  to  us  in  new  forms. 

The  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  from  whose  bosom  all  forms  of  life 
directly  or  indirectly  spring,  and  also  draw  their  nourishment  during 
existence,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  attract  her  children  to  her  breast 
again.  The  same  source  from  which  they  drew  their  life,  receives 
them  in  death  and  decay. 

We  see  then  from  these  facts,  that  there  is  an  endless  chain  of  cir- 
culation,  from  the  earth,  up  through  the  plant,  to  the  animal,  and  then 
again  back  to  the  parent  earth.  By  watching  this  chain,  and  the  vari- 
oti8  transformations  of  matter  during  its  course,  we  may  hope  to  grow 
constantly  wiser,  in  every  department  of  agriculture.  We  discover 
that  nothing  is  lost :  if  we  bum  a  piece  of  wood,  it  disappears,  but  has 
merely  been  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  both  of  which  are 
at  once  ready  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  The  animal  or  the 
plant  dies,  and  also  after  a  time  disappears ;  but  in  its  decay,  every 
particle  furnishes  food  for  a  new  series  of  living  things.  The  farmer 
can  annihilate  nothing,  he  can  only  change  the  form  of  his  materials: 
every  study  which  will  enable  him  to  do  this  according  to  his  wish, 
should  be  pursued  eagerly  and  perseveringly. 

The  farmer  must  remember  that  all  of  the  substances  with  which  he 
has  to  do,  all  of  the  agents  that  are  at  his  command,  are  connected  in 
their  composition  and  action  with  the  fourteen  elementary  bodies,  o^ 
ganic  and  inorganic,  that  have  been  described  in  this  little  work.  If 
he  preserves  them,  or  if  he  adds  them  as  manures  in  an  improper  form, 
hit  utmost  exertions  are  of  little  avail;  if  in  af  'proper  form,  his  land 
becomes  fertile,  and  his  returns  all  that  heart  could  wish.  If  one  is 
absent,  the  others  may  all  be  useless ;  if  one  is  present  too  largely,  the 
same  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  others  may  ensue.  How  immensely 
important  then,  an^  how  directly  practical  is  the  knowledge  of  these 
elements,  and  of  the  immense  variety  of  combinations  in  which  they 
present  themselves ! 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  add  two  chapters  as  an  appendix,  npon 
particular  subjects,  for  which  there  has  seemed  before  to  be  no  appro- 
priate place  ;  and  which  I  have  therefore  omitted  till  now,  rather  than 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  preceding  essay. 

The  first  of  these  subjecta  is  that  of  chemical  analysis.  So  many 
erronooua  views  are  published,  and  otherwise  disseminated,  on  this  un- 
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portant  branch  of  study,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  present  here  some 
plain  statements  and  facts,  which  may  in  a  deg^ree  counteract  the  false 
impressions  that  have  gone  abroad.  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  what 
a  good  analysis  ought  to  be,  and  to  give  some  simple  methods  for  chem- 
ical examinations. 

The  second  subject  will  be  geology.  This  science  has  been  alladed 
to  in  passing,  and  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  agriculture  par- 
tially explained.  I  propose  here  to  give  more  details,  and  also  some 
illustrations  as  to  the  laws  which  are  most  important  to  the  practical 
man. 

OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALTSIS. 

Among  all  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  presented  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  farmers,  since  the  work  of  agricultural  improvement  commenced, 
none  has  been  less  understood,  even  by  many  of  those  who  have  pre- 
tended to  be  its  expounders,  than  that  of  analytical  chemistry,  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture. 

Many  authors  and  speakers  have  labored  to  establish  it  as  a  fact, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  chemical  investigations,  beyond  what  may 
be  overcome  by  a  few  days  of  study :  thus  a  large  portion  of  the  farm- 
ing community  have  been  led  into  the  belief  that  when  proper  institu- 
tions are  established,  they  themselves,  or  at  least  their  children,  may 
in  a  few  weeks  time  do  all  of  their  own  analytical  work ;  just  as  they 
do  their  own  plowing,  and  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished  chemist 
could  do  it. 

That  such  ideas  as  these  are  totally  at  variance  with  the  truth,  none 
who  have  ever  studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
It  is  a  perfectly  safe  conclusion  when  any  man  asserts,  for  instance,  the 
entire  simplicity  and  ease  of  analysing  a  soil,  that  his  analyses  would 
not  be  of  a  very  accurate  description. 

Chemistry  is  a  science  that  must  be  studied  earnestly  and  persever- 
ingly,  just  like  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  a  wide 
range.  In  order  to  ktow  what  is  in  a  soil,  and  to  determine  what  are 
the  quantities  of  its  constituents,  an  intimate  acquaintance  is  necessary, 
not  only  with  the  substances  themselves  in  their  almost  endless  rela- 
tions and  changes ;  but  with  great  numbers  of  other  substances  from 
which  they  must  be  distinguished,  and  with  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
confounded  by  an  inexperienced  person. 

We  can  only  determine  quantities  by  means  of  certain  chemical  pro- 
cesses ;  most  of  these  depend  on  the  addition  of  other  bodies,  to  a  so* 
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hitioii  in  which  are  dissoWed  those  that  we  wish  to  separate.  Suppose 
now  these  bodies  which  are  thus  added,  to  be  impure  ;  obviously,  the 
whole  result  will  be  erroneous ;  the  chemist,  then,  must  know  how 
to  distinguish  with  certainty,  between  pure  and  impure  substances,  and 
to  tell  what  the  impurities  are. 

When  he  knows  all  of  these  things,  there  are  still  a  great  number  of 
minor  but  very  important  points,  that  require  attention.  He  must  use 
absolutely  pure  water,  must  filter  his  liquids  through  paper  that  has 
rery  little  ash,  and  must  weigh  everything  upon  a  balance  that  is  sen- 
sitive to  at  least  the  tenth  of  a  grain. 

I  might  go  on  and  mention  other  requisites  to  a  good  analysis,  but 
those  already  noted  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  great  care,  skill  and  ex- 
perience,  are  absolutely  essential  in  this  business ;  that  uninstructed 
persons  must  constantly  be  making  mistakes  of  the  most  flagrant  des- 
cription. The  worst  difficulty  of  all  is,  that  in  many  cases,  not  having 
even  knowledge  enough  to  know  when  they  have  gone  astray,  they 
actually  rely  upon  their  own  work  as  trustworthy,  and  lead  otbexs  to  do 
so  too. 

Results  produced  by  such  proficients  are  unhappily  too  common,  and 
are  always  productive  of  harm  wherever  they  go.  The  farmer  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  even  chemical  names,  perhaps  is  not  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  a  good  analysis ;  he  cannot  tell  the  difierence  between 
a  pretender  to  scientific  knowledge,  and  one  who  really  knowa  some- 
thing that  is  true  and  valuable.  H|9  takes  these  erroneous  analyses  as 
his  guides,  and  probably  falls  at  once  into  some  serious  miatijce,  V 
attempting  to  alter  the  supposed  constitution  of  his  soil.  After  he  h|S 
been  disappointed  in  this  way  a  few  times,  he  is  very  apt  to  condemn 
all  scientific  agriculture  as  ridiculous,  and  of  no  avail  for  a|iy  practical 
purposes. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  in  this  connection,  is  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  coming  to  such  a  decision.  Let  it  first  be  considered,  if  the  experi- 
ments to  be  carried  out  have  been  properly  and  carefully  made,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  that  direction.  Let  it  next  be  ascertained 
that  no  physical  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of  success,  and  if  it  is  found 
beyond  doubt  that  there  has  been  no  error  from  either  of  these  causesi 
then  let  the  farmer  conclude,  not  that  chemistry  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion are  useless ;  but  that  the  results  of  analysis  obtained  were  wrong- 
ly interpreted,  or  that  the  examinations  were  incorrectly  made. 

There  is  truth  in  science,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  draw  it  out; 
and  the  proper  course  in  cases  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature,  is  to  diatrust 
the  man^  and  not  the  general  principles. 
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It  is  easy  to  shofw  that  there  are  very  serious  difficalties,  other  than 
those  which  hare  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  way  of  making  per- 
fect analyses.  We  will  take  soils  as  an  instance.  Where  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  inorganic  substances  in  soik,  as  in  Table  I,  p.  640,  it 
must  have  been  noticed  that  the  proportions  of  some  of  them  were 
quite  small,  so  much  so,  as  to  seem  of  little  importance.  It  was,  hov^ 
er^r,  explained  that  the  presence  of  these  minute  quantities  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  so  much  so,  that  our  cultivated  crops  would  not 
thrive  without  them. 

Half  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  100  lbs.  of  earth,  is  a  very  nas- 
sually  large  proportion,  even  in  our  most  fertile  soils.  Half  a  pound  in 
100,  makes  but  a  small  figure  when  we  come  to  give  the  composition 
of  a  single  pound ;  it  is  only  five-thousandths,  iVtti  ^  ^  pound.  Now 
1  lb.  is  a  far  larger  quantity  of  material  than  can  be  used  with  safety 
for  an  accurate  analysis.  The  instruments  employed,  and  the  vurioss 
methods  of  operation  adopted,  are  such  as,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  frabid 
the  use  of  a  large  bulk  or  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  ezftmined. 
Consequently  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  pound  it  woriced  upon,  and 
from  this  all  of  the  bodies  present  are  to  be  separated,  even  down  to 
a  small  part  of  a  single  grain. 

It  becomes  at  once  obvious,  that  very  great  care,  very  good  appara- 
tus and  no  small  portion  of  skill,  are  requisite  to  an  analytical  chemist 
in  the  determination  of  these  minute  quantities.  If  any  of  the  chcaa- 
cals  used  in  the  analyses  are  impure,  the  impurities  of  course  haye  an 
influence  upon  the  result :  hence  the  chemist  must  know  the  properties 
of  many  other  bodies  beside  those  upon  which  he  is  at  work,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  adding  something  which  will  prove  injurious 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  results. 

There  is  still  another,  among  many  points  that  might  be  noticed  in 
this  connection.  The  processes  necessary  for  the  determination  of 
potash,  soda,  and  phosphoric  acid,  when  all  are  present  and  in  combi- 
nation with  other  bodies,  are  in  the  last  degree  complicated  and  difil- 
cult.  Many  ways  of  determining  them  are  described  in  books ;  some 
of  these  are  altogether  faulty,  and  all  require  much  skill  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  that  he  may  avoid  serious  errors.  These 
bodies,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  among  the  most  important  that  soils 
contain,  because  they  are  most  likely  to  be  exhausted  by  cropping.  A 
comparatively  inexperienced  or  uninstructed  person,  may  determine 
iron,  alumina,  or  silica,  those  bodies  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  soils  ; 
bttt  when  they  come  to  the  most  important  part,  the  detection  and  sepa- 
rfttion  of  these  small  quantities,  they  probably  either  fail  to  find  them 
at  all,  find  them  when  they  are  not  there,  or  find  altogether  too  muoh. 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  how  inconsiderate,  and  how  un- 
wise are  the  statements  of  those  who  would  lead  the  farming  commu- 
nity to  think  that  each  man  is  in  a  short  time  to  acquire  the  skill  to 
determine  all  problems  of  a  chemical  nature,  that  may  present  them- 
selves  in  the  course  of  his  experience.  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing 
mentioned  above,  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  intelligent  man, but 
he  can  only  accomplish  it  after  a  long  course  of  study.  When  he  has 
gone  through  with  this  course,  still  other  difficulties  present  themselves; 
to  make  perfect  analyses,  he  requires  a  laboratory,  and  rather  expensive 
apparatus  of  various  kinds. 

A  good  analysis  must  have  his  undivided  attention,  and  even  then 
will  occupy  him  not  less  than  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight ;  and  what 
is  to  become  of  his  farm  in  the  meantime?  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
devotes  himself  actively  to  his  practical  pursuits,  as  every  good  farmer 
must,/or  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  year,  his  chemical  knowledge 
rusts,  and  he  soon  loses  his  facility,  and  aptitude  for  making*  reliable 
analyses. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  two  pursuits  are  dissimilar :  the  chemist  may 
and  should  know  much  of  practical  agriculture,  but  still  his  main  busi- 
ness must  be  chemistry ;  the  farmer  may  and  should  know  much  of 
science,  but  his  daily  occupation  must  be  in  the  field.  His  leisure  time 
may  be  most  agreeably  and  profitably  employed  in  gaining  scientific 
knowledge,  but  the  business  of  analysis,  and  accurate  chemical  investi- 
gations, must  be  left  with  those  who  are  trained  to  it :  aU  points  which 
practice  alone  cannot  explain,  must  go  to  them. 

But  some  objectors  continue,  "  [t  is  an  immense  tax  on  the  farmer 
that  he  must  have  every  soil  analysed,  every  manure  thoroughly  ex- 
amined ;  these  investigations  are  expensive,  and  are  unattainable  for 
this  reason,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  community."  This  is  quite 
true,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  great  majority  will  never  require 
such  minute  analyses.  If  the  soils  in  a  particular  district  are  all  formed 
from  the  same  rock,  one  or  two  careful  analyses  will  suffice  to  deter- 
mine the  general  character  of  the  whole.  So  with  manures ;  a  few 
analyses  of  any  particular  kind  will  settle  its  value,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  country  it  may  be  used.  In  cases  where  there  is  any  thing  partic- 
ularly obscure  or  puzzling,  in  a  soil  or  field,  chemical  analysis  must  be 
called  upon  to  solve  the  question. 

In  most  situations,  as  knowledge  of  these  subjects  increases,  tlie 
intelligent  farmer  will  daily  become  more  and  more  qualified  to  ex- 
periment himself,  for  particular  purposes,  using  manures  of  known 
composition :  he  may  thus  frequently  arrive,  unassisted,  at  just  and 
important  conclusions. 
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There  are,  moreover,  some  points  upon  which  the  practical  man  may 
experiment  without  becoming  a  chemist,  and  without  previous  instruc- 
tion. To  a  notice  of  the  more  important  among  these,  I  shall  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

AN  ACCOITNT  OF  SOUS  SIMPLE  CHEMICAL  TESTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  classifying  of  soils  by  means  of  mechanical  processes,  has  al- 
ready been  explained,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  recal  attention 
to  it.  When  an  analysis  of  this  kind  is  completed,  the  farmer  has  no 
light  thrown  from  it  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  his  soil,  except 
80  far  as  the  silica  and  alumina,  that  is,  the  sand  and  clay,  are  separa* 
ted,  and  their  proportions  known* 

The  following  course  may  be  adopted,  in  case  more  information  is 
desired,  regarding  the  especial  constituents  of  a  soil. 

1.  Take  a  weighed  half  pound  or  pound  of  the  soil,  and  boil  it  in 
water  for  some  hours :  rain  water  is  purest.  Then  pour  it  upon  a  filtei 
of  coarse  porous  paper,  of  the  kind  that  druggists  use  for  their  filtra- 
tions.  The  mode  of  managing  this  operation  may  be  seen  in  any  drug- 
gist's shop.  If  the  liquid  does  not  come  through  clear  at  first,  it  must 
be  refiltered  till  it  is  quite  clear.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  evap* 
orated  to  dr3rness,  and  the  solid  residue  burned.  It  will  blacken  at 
first,  by  the  burning  of  its  organic  matter,  but  afterwards  will  become 
white  again. 

a.  It  may  now  be  weighed  on  a  small  apothecaries'  balance,  and  the 
weight  gives  the  percentage  of  inorganic  matter  soluble  in  water,  that 
exists  in  the  soiL 

h.  This  portion  consists  in  many  soils,  (oj  the  most  part,  of  sulphates 
or  carbonates,  of  potash  and  soda.  There  is  also  commonly  present 
some  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt. 

These  are  all  valuable  constituents  of  a  soil ;  and  hence,  when  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  shows  such  soluble  matter  to  abound,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  an  important  portion  of 
its  requisite  substances. 

c.  The  part  soluble  in  water  is  commonly  not  large :  it  amounts  to 
not  more  than  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  in  many  excellent  soils. 

2.  Take  another  weighed  portion  of  soil,  or  the  same  which  has  al- 
ready been  boiled  in  water,  and  heat  it  with  some  muriatic  acid  (hydro- 
chloric acid,)  diluted  by  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water.  After 
standing  a  few  hours,  put  this  also  upon  a  filter  and  wash  the  acid  liquid 
through. 

a.  Wash  the  residue  upon  the  filter  with  successive  portions  of  clear 
'  water,  imtil  it  no  longer  tastes  acid ;  it  may  then  be  burned  until  all  of 
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the  Clonic  part  is  consumed,  and  weighed  when  it  is  cool.  This  weight 
gires  the  per  centage  of  insoluble  silicious  matter  in  the  soil. 

5.  To  the  filtered  acid  solution,  is  first  added  ammonia  (common  aqua 
ammonia),  till  it  is  no  longer  acid  but  alkaline ;  a  flocculent  precipitate 
then  immediately  falls,  being  iron  and  alumina.  If  it  is  of  a  deep  red 
color,  then  iron  predominates,  and  the  contrary  if  it  is  nearly  white.  If 
the  precipitate  has  a  whitish  green  color,  and  reddens  when  exposed  to 
tl^  air,  then  the  soil  contains  the  protoxide  of  iron,  in  place  of  the  pe- 
roKide.  The  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  spoken  of  on  p.  642,  as  iiir> 
jusious  to  plants.  It  is  for  this  reason  important  to  know  which  oxide 
is  present. 

If  it  is  shown  by  the  above  test  to  be  the  protoxide,  the  solution  must 
be  boiled  again  with  an  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid:  this  will  couTert 
all  of  the  iron  into  peroxide,  and  it  will  thus  remain  upon  the  filter ;  the 
pK>toxide  would  have  been  partially  washed  through*  Another  filtering 
is  now  necessary.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  precipitate  has 
settled,  and  while  the  liquid  is  warm,  so  that  it  may  filter  more  rapidly. 
The  whole  operation  should  be  done  in  the  shortest  practicable  time,  and 
the  liquid  corered  as  far  as  possible  firom  access  of  air. 

From  the  apparent  quantity  of  the  iron  and  alumina,  as  weighed  afta 
bwniag,  may  be  judged  with  tolorafale  accuracy  the  proportion  present 
in  the  soil 

«.  If  the  soil  contained  much  lime,  an  eflTervescence  would  have  been 
•0^  at  first,  when  the  aeid  was  added :  this  is  supposing  the  lime  to  bt 
contained  as  carbonate,  or  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  that  being 
the  most  common  form.  If  it  is  not  present  as  carbojutte,  or  if  this  is  in 
BO  eaiidl  quantity  as  not  to  show  any  action  with  acid,  there  are  still 
means  for  its  easy  and  certain  detection.  To  the  solution  pieviousiy 
rettdeeed  alkaline  by  ammMiia,  and  already  filtered  to  separate  iron  and 
ahuaina,  is  to  be  added  a  little  common  oxalic  acid.  If  there  be  eren  the 
eqiaUeit  weighable  quantity  of  lime  present,  a  white  powdery  precipkate 
will  begin  to  fall ;  from  the  abundance  of  this,  may  be  estiouited  rough- 
ly. 4ie  proportion  of  liaie  in  the  soil 

All  of  the  abore  important  points,  it  will  be  noticed,  may  be  detei^ 
mined  without  any  necessity  for  ei^ensiTe  materials  or  apparatus,  by  a 
penon  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Easy  as  these  things  seem,  hewoTer, 
in  Ae  desoriptipn  ;  so  many  diffioalties  will  be  found  in  practice,  as  will 
gite  the  operalor  some  conception  of  the  care  and  study  inmolred  in  a 
complete  and  detailed  analysis  ;  one  where  it  is  intended  to  ensure  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy. 

I  hare  net  vientioned  Miy  tests  for  the  presence  of  jrfiosphoric  acid,^ 
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and  other  of  the  less  abundant  substances ;  because  their  detection  and 
separation  is  so  difficult,  that  the  inexperienced  beginner  would  only  run 
into  every  description  of  error  while  looking  for  them. 

It  is  not  a  hard  matter  for  the  farmer  to  arrive  at  the  probable  value 
of  a  marl,  with  quite  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  A  weighed  por* 
tion  must  be  taken,  and  diluted  muriatic  acid  added  from  time  to  time, 
until  all  effervescence  has  ceased.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled,  or  at 
least  well  heated,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  insoluble  residue 
which  remains  upon  the  filter,  must  be  washed  clean  from  acid,  dried, 
and  weighed :  this  is  chiefly  silica.  Its  weight,  subtracted  from  the 
original  weight  taken,  will,  in  most  cases,  give  neilrly  the  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  that  has  been  dissolved  out  by  the  acid.  Small  quan- 
tities of  other  substances  have  been  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  as  important  to  the  value  of 
the  marl ;  but  they  are  only  to  be  separated  by  an  instructed  chemist. 

&ince  expensive  manures,  such  as  guano,  have  come  into  vogue,  the 
temptation  to  adulterations  on  the  part  of  dealers  is  great,  and  farmers 
should  be  cautious  in  their  purchases.  By  two  or  three  simple  tests, 
the  comparative  value  of  a  substance  ofiered  as  a  guano,  may  be  ascer- 
tained. Table  VI.,  p.  670,  will  be  a  useful  one  for  reference  in  such  a 
case. 

1.  A  weighed  portion  may  be  heated  for  some  hours,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  The  loss  of  weight  will  then 
indicate  the  amount  of  water  which  the  guano  contained,  and  it  can  be 
referred  with  much  probability  to  one  of  the  classes  mentioned  in 
TAle  VI. 

2.  This  d^ied  portion  may  be  burned,  till  it  has  ceased  to  lose  weight: 
the  loss  is  organic  matter,  and  salts  of  ammonia ;  if  it  is  greater  thaii 
the  largest  qukntity  mentioned  in  Table  VI.,  then  it  is  probable  that  an 
adulteration  has  been  practised,  by  mixing  some  finely-ground  organic 
substance,  such  as  tan-bark. 

3.  The  residue  after  burning  should  be  nearly  white,  not  mord  than 
about  36  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight,  and  should  dissolve  almost  en- 
tirely in  muriatic  acid.  If  a  large  portion  refuses  to  dissolve,  some 
solid  substance  may  have  been  added  as  an  adulteration. 

4.  Some  solid  may  also  have  been  added,  which  would  dissolve  in 
acid ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  if  that  which  has 
dissolved  be  really  phosphate  of  lime.  This  is  simply  and  easily  done 
by  adding  ammonia,  till  the  acid  solution  has  become  alkaline :  if  phos- 
phate of  lime  be  j^esent,  it  will  immediately  be  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  white  flocculent  masses,  the  abundance  of  which  may  indicate  th« 
proportion  present  in  the  guano. 
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6.  It  18  safe  8t91  farther  to  test  the  organic  matter^  by  mixing  with 
qnicklime,  as  described,  page  670.  A  very  strong  odor  of  ammonia 
should  become  perceptible  immediately,  and  continue  to  be  giren  off 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  foregoing  instances  are  of  a  nature  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood, and  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  farmer,  without  becoming 
a  chemist,  may  still  make  some  valuable  experiments  for  his  own  satit- 
faction ;  and  this  with  such  means  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  country 
Tillage. 

I  might  multiply  cases  of  the  same  nature  to  an  indefinite  extent,  bnt 
as  this  is  not  an  extended  treatise  upon  analytical  chemistry,  the  aboTe 
illustrations  are  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

One  great  end  will  be  attained  by  all  who  go  through  with  such  ex* 
aminations  as  these,  or  who  experiment  upon  the  rarious  substances 
mentioned  in  the  previous  portions  of  this  essay.  They  will  soon  fa* 
miliarize  themselves  to  such  an  extent  with  chemical  phenomena,  and 
terms,  that  they  will  be  able,  far  more  readily  and  perfectly  than  eTei 
before,  to  comprehend  the  writings  and  discoveries  of  scientific  men, 
and  to  draw  from  them  truths  profitably  applicable  to  their  own  pursniU. 

THE  GENERAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY  TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

OP  THB  STSATIFIBD  AKD  UMSTKATIFISD  BOCKS. 

Geological  science  explores  the  structure  of  this  earth's  surface,  to 
as  great  a  depth  as  our  means  of  observation  extend.  In  the  coune  of 
geological  investigations,  various  important  and  interesting  laws  hate 
been  established. 

It  is  found  that  the  earth  has  been,  before  man  inhabited  it,  a  scene 
of  constant  change  and  convulsion.  Forces  from  within  and  without, 
have  elevated,  upheaved,  and  even  overturned,  some  portions  of  iti 
surface ;  while  others  have  been  overwhelmed,  or  depressed,  in  a  cor* 
responding  degree.  Dry  land  has  thus  appeared  where  seas  had  flowed, 
and  seas  have  swept  over  what  had  long  been  elevated  above  their 
surface.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  all  of  these  facts?  The 
answer  to  this  is  plain,  simply  by  investigation  of  existing  rocks,  in  the 
phenomena  connected  with  their  position  and  structure. 

The  labors  of  geologists,  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  cer* 
tain  great  divisions,  among  the  rocks  which  present  themselves  for  om 
inspection.  The  leading,  and  grand  division,  is  into  stratified,  and  an> 
stratified  rocks. 
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The  unstratified  rocks,  are  also  often  called  primary  rocks,  because 
tbey  occur  below  the  others.  These  rocks  are  the  granites,  syenites, 
traps,  etc.  They  have  no  arrangement  into  regular  strata,  but  are  con- 
fused  crystallized  masses,  evidently  the  result  of  fusion ;  they  have  all 
at  one  time  been  melted  like  lavas,  and  are,  in  fact,  ancient  lavas, 
which  in  cooling,  have  assumed  their  present  form.  Occasionally 
these  old  lavas  have  burst  up  through  the  stratified  rocks,  just  as  vol- 
canic eruptions  do  now,  and  have  cooled  in  the  open  air :  in  such 
places  we  have  the  ranges  of  granites,  and  traps,  or  basalts,  which 
cover  so  much  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  stratified  rocks  may  be  divided  into  secondary,  and  tertiary 
formations,  according  to  their  age.  The  primary  rocks,  as  has  been 
stated,  bear  marks  of  fusion,  and  of  having  been  formed  by  heat ;  not 
so  with  the  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks.  Their  materials  have  evi- 
dently all  been  deposited  by  water,  having  in  many  cases  undergone 
striking  changes  afterward,  but  alwa3r8  retaining  marks  of  their  origin* 
Sometimes  the  strata  are  thick,  as  in  some  sandstones,  and  limestones; 
sometimes  thin,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  as  in  some  slates. 

«•  An  example  of  stratification  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  sand  or 
clay  bank,  where  the  successive  deposits  by  water  are  clearly  marked ; 
some  of  the  layers  being  quite  thick,  others  very  thin ;  some  quite 
level,  and  others  again  very  undulating. 

These  strata  were  of  course  all  deposited  in  regular  succession,. one 
above  another :  if  there  had  been  no  subsequent  changes,  then  we 
should  only  be  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  upper  deposits.  But  the 
various  convulsions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  interfered  to  prevent  thi» 
order ;  we  consequently  find  the  strata  lying  in  all  imaginable  posi* 
tions,  sometimes  fiat,  sometimes  bent,  sometimes  inclined,  and  some- 
times straight  on  end  or  vertical.  In  this  way  they  are  all,  even  to  the 
lowest,  in  one  place  and  another,  presented  to  our  view.  Whatever 
convulsions  they  may  have  undergone,  however  they  have  been  twisted 
and  contorted,  their  relative  position  to  each  other  is  altoays  the  iamCf 
in  whaieoer  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  found. 

This  is  a  most  important  practical  fact ;  as  an  instance,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  sandstone:  under  one  kind  coal  is  always  found,  and 
this  is  called  the  new  red  sandstone ;  but  below  the  coal  is  another, 
called  the  old  red  sandstone.  Where  this  last  occurs,  it  is  a  positive 
certainty  that  no  coal  exists  beneath  it,  and  consequently  explorations 
are  fruitless.  A  person  unacquainted  with  geology,  would  as  soon  look 
under  one  sandstone  formation  as  another,  and  would  therefore  be  lia- 
ble to  severe  losses.  Such  losses  used  frequently  to  occur,  before 
geology  had  arrived  at  its  present  advanced  state. 
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It  is  necessary  to  say  in  a  few  words,  how  these  varioas  stratification 
are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  how  their  relative  age  can  be 
known  with  so  much  certainty. 

The  different  geological  examinations  of  which  I  hare  spoken,  show 
that  there  were  not  only  vast  alterations  on  this  earth's  surface,  before 
man  became  its  inhabitant ;  but  that  race  upon  race,  millions  upoa 
millions,  of  animated  creatures,  had  lived  and  died  here.  With  the 
succesRive  changes  which  have  deposited  the  various  rocks,  whole 
classes  of  animals  and  plants  have  been  swept  from  existence,  and  re- 
placed by  others,  differing  perhaps  entirely  in  form  and  structure.  Bat 
these  races,  though  they  disappeared,  were  not  annihilated :  they  were 
embalmed,  as  it  were,  where  they  died ;  and  we  can  now  dig  out  from 
the  bowels  of  the  rock,  an  impression,  or  the  frame  itself,  of  a  fish,  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  when  it  first  died ;  or  a  plant,  with  every  little 
feathery  leaf  preserved,  as  perfect  as  when  it  Waved  on  that  unknown 
land,  or  floated  in  that  ancient  sea,  long  centuries  before  man  drew  the 
breath  of  life. 

These  are  the  records  which  enable  us  to  read  the  early  history  of 
our  globe  ;  these  mute  witnesses,  each  in  its  own  peculiar  rock,  identi* 
fy  that  rock,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  occur.  There  is  s 
gradual  progression  in  their  appearance.  The  lowe^  fossiliferous  rocki 
contain  but  few  remains,  and  those  of  species  entirely  dissimilar  to 
any  which  now  exist.  As  we  come  down  from  this  most  remote  anti- 
quity, the  fossils  increase  in  number,  and  also  in  their  likeness  to  die 
forms  of  living  species ;  until  at  last,  in  the  very  latest  formations,  we 
find  both  animals  and  plants,  nearly  or  quite  identical,  with  some  of 
our  existing  kinds.  A  skilful  geologist  can  always  tell,  from  its  fossils, 
at  what  position  in  the  series  any  rock  belongs. 

The  number  of  stratified  rocks  is  very  great,  but  it  is  not  my  present 
purpose  even  to  name  them  ;  I  shall  only  show,  how  a  kirowledge  of 
their  composition  bears  upon  the  practical  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

OF   THB  DIFFERENCES   Uf   COMPOSITION   AMONO  THE  VARIOUS   ROCXS. 

All  of  our  rocks,  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  diier  in  composition 
most  materially.  We  may  take  first,  two  examples  of  the  primary,  or 
unstratified  class,  gramtty  and  ImuoU^  or  trap. 

Granite  is  a  mixture  of  three  minerals,  called  quarts  feldspar,  and 
mica.  The  quartz  is  nothing  but  silica,  in  the  feldsplar  and  mica,  there 
is  also  silica,  with  much  alumina,  and  very  comiderable  quantities  of 
potash  and  soda.  There  is  scarcely  any  lime,  and  no  phospbttes, 
beyond  perhaps  mere  traces.     Some  varieties  of  granite  do  contdn 
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these  Bubstances  in  fair  proportions,  but  for  the  most  part  there  is  very 
littte  of  either.  Hence  granitic  soils  are  frequently  cold  and  poor,  par- 
ticularly on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  In  the  valleys  they  are  apt  to  be 
better,  as  the  best  part  of  the  decomposing  minerals  naturally  washes 
down  the  slopes.  The  abundance  of  alumina,  however,  often  makes 
these  soils  quite  stiff*. 

The  true  trap  rocks,  or  basaltic  rocks,  also  contain  feldspar,  but  with 
it  an  abundance  of  another  mineral  called  hornblende  ;  or  another  still, 
called  augite.  Both  of  these  abound  in  lime,  and  consequently  in  this  class 
of  rocks,  according  to  theory,  we  have  the  materials  for  producing  soils 
superior  to  those  formed  on  the  granitic  regions.  Practice  supports  the 
same  view ;  the  greenstone  traps  and  basalts,  almost  invariably  form 
strong,  good  soils,  fitted  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  almost  any 
crop.     Some  of  the  richest  land  in  Scotland  is  on  this  formation. 

The  trap  rocks  vary  in  different  situations,  as  to  their  proportion  of 
lime.  In  nine  samples  examined  by  Prof.  Johnston,  the  per  centage  of 
lime  ranged  from  2  to  more  than  10  per  cent.  These  soils  are  so  rich 
in  some  places,  that  the  surface  is  carted  away  to  spread  upon  poorer 
fields. 

The  same  diflTerences  of  composition  occur  among  the  stratified  rocks. 
Some  form  very  excellent  soils,  and  others  very  barren  ones.  The  an- 
nexed diagram  will  show  how  the  soils  alter,  from  what  is  called  the 
cropping  out  of  mineral  strata. 

Fif.  11. 


At  a,  the  strata  are  set  up  vertically,  and  are  quite  thin  ;  suppose  them 
to  dififer  considerably  in  composition,  there  would  be  a  different  soil  in 
every  mile  or  less.  I  once  examined  a  series  of  seven  slate  rocks, 
taken  from  as  many  different  layers  of  slate,  in  the  same  district.  Four 
of  them  were  almost  destitute  of  lime,  two  had  about  2  per  cent,  each, 
and  one  had  nearly  8  per  cent.  How  different  must  have  been  the 
soils  which  these  slates  formed ! 

As  we  descend  upon  the  plain,  in  the  diagram,  the  strata  lie  nearly 
horieontal,  and  each  may  perhaps  cover  a  large  district.  Thus  begin- 
ning at  6,  we  perhaps  come  upon  a  poor  sandy  soil,  formed  from  some 
inferior  sandstone ;  proceeding  along  this  for  fifty  miles,  we  come  at  J, 
upon  a  limestone  of  good  quality ;  here  the  character  of  the  soil  changes 
at  once,  and  we  have  a  rich,  fertile  district. 
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At  the  points  where  two  different  strata  meet,  is  Tery  likely  to  be  t 
good  soil ;  because  a  union  of  the  two  generally  supplies  either  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  chemical  composition,  or  alters  for  the  better  the 
physical  character  of  the  soil. 

Suppose  e,  in  the  hollow,  to  be  an  exceedingly  wet  and  tough  clay, 
too  tenacious  for  profitable  cultivation :  at  the  point  6,  where  we  meet 
the  poor  sandy  soil  before  mentioned,  the  sand  mixes  with  the  clay, 
and  forms  a  mellow  rich  soil.  At  c,  on  the  hill  side«  where  the  strata 
lie  horizontally,  changes  are  of  course  more  frequent,  and  the  character 
of  the  soik  at  the  base  is  apt  to  be  affected  by  washing  down  from 
those  above. 

These  differences  in  the  character  of  different  strata,  explain  alsa 
Bome  facts  relative  to  the  wetness  of  soils.  We  often  see  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  very  wet.  If  the  stratum  of  rock  and  soil  at  c  be  stiff,  and 
impervious  to  water,  all  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  country  back  ani 
higher  up  will  sink  till  it  comes  to  this  stratum.  It  cannot  penetrate 
and  sink  farther,  so  it  follows  along  this  layer,  till  it  comes  out  aboTe 
c,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  wets  all  of  the  country  below.  On  the 
other  hill  a,  if  the  strata  are  pervious  to  water,  it  will  all  sink  away, 
and  the  soil  will  be  perfectly  dry. 

% 

or  THX  CAirSES  WHICH  HAVE  DISTURBED  THE  REGULAR  FORMATION  OF  iOIU 
FROM  THEIR  Uia)ERLTIIf  O  ROCKS. 

From  the  foregoing  explanations,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  if  we 
know  the  rock  lying  underneath  any  given  field,  and  can  tell  of  what 
that  rock  is  composed,  we  may  be  able  to  decide  positively  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  on  the  surface.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the 
case. 

That  it  is  not  so,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  numerous  convulsions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  have  been  before  mentioned.  Geological  ex- 
plorations have  shown,  that  immense  districts  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  have  no  relations  in  the  character  of  their  surface,  to  the  geolog- 
ical features  of  the  region ;  the  rocks  which  would  ordinarily  show 
themselves  upon  the  surface,  are  covered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
by  transported  materials  from  some  other  source.  Such  observation! 
as  these,  have  led  to  the  study  of  what  are  called  the  phenomena  of 
drift. 

The  vast  quantities  of  transported  materials,  which  thus  overlie 
original  rocks,  consist,  on  inspection,  of  the  ruins  of  other  formationi 
that  have  been  broken  and  crumbled  down,  and  their  fragments  bome 
to  other  regions  by  some  unknown  power.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
water  has  been  one  chief  agent  in  this  action ;  for  in  nearly  every  cue 
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the  stones  which  occur  in  drift,  are  water-worn  and  rounded ;  thns 
showing  that  they  have  heen  rolled  along  in  some  mighty  current,  till 
all  their  angles  have  worn  away.  We  see  hard  quartz  rocks,  weighing 
many  tons,  that  have  been  perfectly  rounded  and  smoothed  in  this  way, 
and  can  thence  conjecture  how  fearful  must  have  been  the  rush  and  the 
war  of  elements,  that  produced  such  effects. 

Geologists  consider  that  there  have  been  several  periods  of  drift,  on 
the  northern  part  of  this  continent ;  all  of  them  being  in  a  westerly 
direction,  coming  from  the  east.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  action  of  ice, 
either  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  or  icebergs;  others  to  the  upheaval  of 
the  bottom  in  some  portion  of  the  north  sea,  sending  an  indescribable 
torrent  of  mingled  mud,  ice,  and  water,  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the 
country;  tearing  away  hills,  scooping  out  valleys,  crumbling  away  va- 
rious strata  of  rock,  and  depositing  their  materials  in  different  and  often 
far  distant  localities. 

The  fact  that  the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  some  of  our  highest  hills,  are 
ground  smooth,  and  marked  with  scratches  and  even  deep  grooves,  in 
the  direction  which  these  currents,  or  masses  of  ice,  took,  shows  how 
irresistible  must  have  been  their  force,  an^  how  great  their  volume. 

In  some  cases,  the  action  of  this  drift  has'^^been,  to  cover  up  good 
soils,  or  rocks  that  are  capable  of  producing  such  soils,  with  immense 
accnmulations  of  sand  and  gravel.  In  other  places  it  has  deposited  a 
better  class  of  substances  than  the  original.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
considered  that  it  has  done  good,  by  mixing  the  ruins  of  various  forma- 
tions ;  varying  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  productions,  over  districts 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  uniform ;  and  where  the  want  of  these 
yarioos  materials  might  have  been  severely  felt,  in  all  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations of  life.  What  must  have  seemed  at  the  time,  wild  chaotic 
confusion  and  ruin,  was  then  after  all,  a  wise  provision  of  God,  to  pre- 
pare this  continent  more  perfectly  for  our  habitation. 

There  are  other  sections,  where  foreign  accumulations  cover  the  ori- 
ginal soil,  and  alter  its  capabilities,  from  causes  than  we  can  more  fully 
comprehend ;  causes  which  are  operating  at  the  present  day.  These 
are  alluvial  plains,  formed  by  substances  deposited  during  the  annual 
overflow  of  rivers.  These,  during  high  water,  become  charged  in  the 
rapid  currents  of  their  sources,  with  materials  from  all  of  the  formations 
through  which  their  course  lies.  When  the  water  reaches  the  plains 
of  the  low  countries,  where  it  has  room  to  expand  beyond  its  usual 
limits  ;  a  deposit  of  these  suspended  substances  takes  place,  as  soon  as 
the  current  is  checked  by  spreading  out  over  the  surface,  and  its  flow 
becomes  tranquil. 
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Tbus  an  annual  layer  is  formed,  wbieh  in  time  makes  a  soil  of  gnat 
depth,  and  usually  of  great  fertility ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  mixtvie 
from  the  ruins  of  many  rocks,  and  therefore  likely  to  contain  all  that 
plants  need.  We  have  many  instances  of  such  soils  in  this  country  *,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  of  the  Mohawk,  of  the  Mississippi,  a&d 
a  hundred  other  streams. 

These  causes  then,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  saying  that  we  caiiDOt 
always  assert  what  any  particular  soil  will  be,  if  we  know  the  rock  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  Our  opinion  upon  such  a  subject 
must  be  given  with  the  reservaXion — ^^  If  there  have  been  no  disturbing 
influences."  An  inspection  of  a  district  by  a  practised  eye,  would  in* 
mediately  detect  any  foreign  deposits,  and  determine  their  character. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  a  knowledge  of  thia  subject,  even  of  a  sa* 
perficial  nature,  must  be  valuable  to  a  practical  man.  If  his  soil  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  granite  rock,  he  can  ascertain  with 
little  trouble,  what  are  the  constituents  of  that  rock,  and  what  are  tb 
special  manures  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  his  section.  So  alio 
if  he  wishes  to  buy  land  in  a  distant  region,  and  has  no  definite  Imov- 
ledge  as  to  its  character ;  he  may  detennine  its  probable  quality  it 
once,  from  a  good  geological  map.  If  he  has  cultivated  the  soil  of  some 
particular  formation,  till  he  has  come  to  like  it,  and  to  know  better  hm 
to  cultivate  it  than  any  other ;  he  may  in  the  same  manner  leam  wboo 
to  find  for  himself,  or  for  bis  children,  the  same  kind  of  land  in  sotte 
other  district. 

I  may  observe  in  conclusion,  that  while  Geology  is  thns  practically 
useful,  it  also  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  sciences ;  for  it  takeaw 
back  through  ages  that  are  past,  and  lays  open  the  early  history  of  oar 
globe,  with  its  silent  yet  spealting  records  of  extinct  races,  and  of  sudden, 
overwhelming  changes. 

Nothing  in  this  world  can  give  such  an  idea  of  antiquity,  as  one  of 
these  fossils  that  I  have  mentioned;  the  remains  of  a  fish,  or  a  shell, 
from  some  of  the  lower  stratified  rocks.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  pyramids  as  ancient ;  but  this  creature  enjoyed  life,  and  folfilW 
its  part  in  the  animated  world,  at  a  period  which  brings  the  pyramid«, 
in  comparison,  down  to  things  of  yesterday.  Since  it  died,  race  after 
race,  in  gradual  progression,  has  occupied  the  seas  and  the  land;  m* 
in  its  turn  been  sooner  or  later  swept  away,  to  make  a  part  of  some 
new  formation.  Wide  seas  or  rapid  torrents  have  rolled  over  its  rest- 
ing place ;  and  then  again  by  a  new  change,  it  has  supported  the  im- 
mense growth  of  some  old  fossil  forest  on  dry  land,  which,  in  its  torn 
overwhelmed,  gave  place  to  other  seas,  containing  still  other  forms  ol 
life. 
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After  all  these  unDumbered  centuries  of  revolution,  it  comet  (brth,  to 
the  gaze  of  oian  upon  the  earth,  which  in  its  day  and  generation  it 
helped  to  prepare  for  his  abode ;  to  speak  to  him  of  die  infinite  power 
of  that  Being  who  made  them  both. 

It  is  thus  with  everything  in  this  world  of  ours :  on  every  side  we 
are  reminded  of  a  superior,  and  an  All*wise  Creator.  We  have  been 
tracing  nothing  but  the  evidences  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  in  the  sim- 
ple, yet  beautiful  laws  which  regulate  the  being  and  growth  of  all  living 
things ;  and  here  we  have  in  this  bit  of  stone,  an  evidence  strong  as 
doubt  itself  could  demand,  that  these  same  laws  were  in  operation  tbpu- 
aands  of  years  before  any  of  our  race  existed. 

To  s^udy  such  laws,  then,  is  a  noble,  as  well  as  attractive  pursuit, 
for  they  are  not  to  outlast  us,  as  they  will  everything  in  the  material 
world  around  us,  whose  existence  and  whose  periodical  changes  they 
regulate. 

Our  bodies,  it  is  true,  will  come  under  the  universal  power  of  deadi ; 
will  be  resolved  once  more  into  their  various  elements  ;  will  perform 
once  more  their  part  in  that  great  circle  of  life,  which  we  have  endea- 
vored to  follow  in  its  varied  round ;  but  our  souls  will  be  beyond  all 
such  influences ;  will,  living,  be  acting  out  an  immortal  destiny,  in  a 
world  where  every  transformation  will  not  be  a  step  toward  ultimate 
decay,  and  where  the  blossoms  of  this  brief  lifetime  will  ripen  into  the 
sweet  or  bitter  fruits  of  eternity. 


CUmVATKIN  OF  POTATOES  AT  MOUNT  AI»¥  G0LUS6E. 

PENN. 

(Extract  from  Report  of  John  Wilkinsok,  Principal. 


We  have  had  a  farorabla  taason  for  our  crops  g^enerally;  thongli  potatoes 
diminiiiied  at  least  50  per  cent,  by  the  bog  (see  article  annexed,  on  the  curcnlio) 
in  the  tops,  which  were  killed  before  the  crop  was  half  matored.  I  noticed,  when 
haryesting,  that  there  was  occasionally  a  hill,  the  tops  of  which  were  stiU  green; 
end  on  examination  found  these  were  all  of  a  variety  produced  on  the  place,  which 
we  call  '*  purple  seedlings,"  which  were  accidentally  mixed  with  the  Mercers,  (ow 
principal  crop,)  and  foond  that  they  yielded  at  least  one-foorth  more  than  the 
Ifercers,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  a£footed  by  the  cnronlio,  and  were  large  and 
iUie>  and  perfectly  sound.  Bat  on  examining  the  tops,  it  was  foond  that  the  insects 
were  as  abundant  in  these  as  in  the  Mercers;  but,  owing  to  their  being  so  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Mercers,  there  was  abundant  room  and  nutriment  in  tin 
center  of  the  plant  for  the  insect,  without  de ii^ying  or  interfering  with  the 
circulatory  portions  of  it.    These  have  been  preserved  for  seed. 
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For  poUtoeiy  we  use  long  yard  iiuuiiire>  ipread  on  the  siir&ce  Just  immediately 
before  planting^  which  it  raked  into  every  other  farrow  in  which  the  teed  ii 
placed,  under  the  manore,  and  on  the  furrow  tide  off  the  furrow>  or  under  the 
edge  of  theifurrow  alice,  and  before  they  are  plowed  in;  the  manure  over  the 
potatoes  it  strewed  with  the  pine  coal  and  ashes  obtained  from  the  locomotiTei 
burning  pine  wood.  In  case  of  an  insufficiency  of  yard  manure,  we  use  %quo, 
about  300  lbs.  per  acre,  which  we  prepare  thus :  Screen  the  guano  to  separate  the 
lumps,  which  are  pulverized  on  the  bam  floor  by  means  of  the  flail;  then  mix 
wilh  fine  coal,  ashes  and  gypsum,— two  parts  guano,  one  of  gypsum,  and  tefca 
of  coal;  strew  it  on  the  seed  in  the  farrow. 

We  experimented  in  planting  one  portion  of  our  potatoes  by  strewing  the  leed 
In  the  Airrow,  with  very  light  wheaten  bran,  about  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  thi 
product  was  fully  equal  to  any  other  portion  of  the  field.  We  use  potatoes,  for 
seed,  of  medium  size,  cutting  so  as  to  insure  two  eyes  to  each  piece,  and  place 
them  eight  inches  apart  in  depth,  and  ten  in  width.  When  we  have  completed  the 
planting,  we  roll  thoroughly.  About  ten  days  after  the  planting,  we  cultlTatetiii 
whole  surface  with  the  cultivator,  and  continue  to  use  the  harrow  in  the  dry  put 
of  the  day,  nearly  every  day,  until  about  half  of  them  are  up.  If  managed  thoi} 
they  need  but  little  more  cultivation;  the  passage  of  the  cultivator  through  then 
once  will  be  sufficient.  We  raise  them  by  plowing  the  same  way  that  we  plowed 
when  planting,  except  that  we  turn  the  back  into  the  dead  furrows,  mnmng  ths 
cultivator,  drawn  by  one  horse,  in  the  furrow  from  which  the  potatoes  bare  beet 
picked,  which  will  uncover  what  the  plow  has  not.  After  this  process  the  pmi 
is  harrowed,  cross-plowed,  and  the  potatoes  again  picked,  when  it  is  sown  with 
800  lbs.  of  guano,  (prepared  as  above  described,)  the  wheat  sown,  and  botheoUi- 
rated  in  together. 


TENTH  FAMILY. 

CETONIDAE. 


(By  Mist  Maboakstta  H.  Mobris,  Mount  Airy,  Oermantown,  Penn.) 

The  curculio  trinotatus  of  Melsheimer— Baridius,  Bay— Baridius  restitni,  Sehda- 
her,  deposits  its  tgg  on  the  leaf  buds  of  the  potato  vine,  from  eight  to  eighteea 
inches  above  the  ground.  The  eggs,  when  first  deposited,  are  bright  red,  botsooa 
change  to  a  pale  yellow;  they  are  deposited  singly  upon  the  bud,  at  the  foot-itallcot 
the  leaf,  and  never  more  than  three  on  a  stem.  The  young  grub,  which  is  of  t 
pale  yellow  color,  soon  penetrates  the  bud,  and  enters  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
where,  with  its  head  downwards,  it  feeds  on  the  interior  of  the  stem,  and  proceedi 
towards  the  root,  where  it  frequently  undergoes  its  change.  When  there  are  three 
in  one  stem,  the  whole  interior  of  the  stem,  from  the  spot  where  the  worms  en- 
tered to  the  end  of  the  root,  will  be  found  hollow.  Here  the  insects  under|:o  their 
entire  change,  and  may  be  found  in  various  states  of  progress,  according  to  thi 
season  in  which  they  are  searched  for;  the  perfect  insect  seldom  leaving  the  ftes 
until  the  plant  is  quite  dead,  Arom  which  I  infer  that  the  potato  plant  is  the  food 
of  the  perfect  insect,  as  well  as  of  the  grub.  The  potato  plants  seldom  ihov 
signs  of  injury  until  the  grubs  have  arrived  at  maturity,  unless  the  weather  be  hot 
and  dry;  then  they  soon  wither,  and  the  plants  look  as  if  they  had  been  scalded. 

UmMry2IOih,  1850. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  APPLE. 

(By  J.  H.  8ALISBUBT5  M.  D.) 

This  examination  was  entered  into  with  the  view  of  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  composition  of  the  apple.  To  determine  whether  or  not, 
it  contained  a  sufficient  percentage  of  nutritious  matter  to  render  it  pro- 
fitable as  food  for  stock.  That  it  has  been  used  with  a  good  degree  of 
success,  in  many  instances,  for  several  years,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  generally  acceded,  that  the  apple  is  as  nutritious  as  it 
actually  is.  Those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  feeding  good 
varieties,  will  find  in  the  following  analysis  the  reason  of  their  favora- 
ble opinion  of  this  valuable  product  of  the  farmer ; — valuable,  because 
if  properly  managed,  the  crop  is  sure,  large,  rich,  and  attended  with 
less  labor  and  expense  than  almost  any  other. 

It  was  the  intention  to  have  analyzed  several  varieties  of  sweet  ap* 
pies,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  before  the  examination  was 
commenced,  and  the  scarcity  of  these  varieties,  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
any»  except  the  Tolman  Sweeting. 

PBRCSIITAOS  OF  WATBB,  DRY  MATTBB  AUD  ASH,  IN  THB 

Pnlp  of  the  Skin  or  epfdennii 

Swaar.  of  the  Swur. 

Peroentajre  of  water, 84.75  61.20 

<<  drjr  matter, 15.20  38.80 

<<  aih, 0.26  0.72 

«'  ash  calc.on  the  dry  matter,..         1.705  1.866 

PEBOEMTAaB  OF  WATEE  AND  DE7  BIATTBB  IN  THB 

Tdiiuui       RozbniT        Kilham         Englivh         RManA 
Sweeting.        Rusaet.  HllL  RuMeU         Oreenlnf. 

Pareentage  of  water,  ....       81.52  81.35  86.31  79.21  82.85 

t€  dry  matter,       18.48  18.65  13.69  20.79  17.15 

The  above  results  were  obtained  the  first  of  March.  The  percentage 
of  water  in  the  six  varieties  examined  ranges  from  79.21  to  86.31  per 
e«it«  The  Kilham  Hill  contains  most,  the  Swaar  stands  next,  the  Oreen- 
ing  third,  and  the  English  Russet  has  the  least.  The  percentage  mean 
from  the  six  results  is  82.664. 
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Tbe  percentage  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  apple  is  small,  not  much 
exceeding  that  of  the  richer  grains.  Like  the  ash  of  wheat  and  com, 
it  is  obtained  free  from  coal  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  its 
fasing  at  a  low  red  heat 

COMPOSinOll  OF  THB  ASH  OP  THB 

Wlthevboaio      Without  eiiboniB     WUieubooie   WilhottMtaii 

Mid.  Mid.  aeid.  aeii 

Otibonio  aeidy 17.03                16.17  

nUca, 1.43  1.760  1.34  \jm 

Pboq>hat«of  iron,....  t.8Z  t.m  1.62  1.83S 

PluMpborio  Mid, 11.51  14.083  11.61  IS.SEB 

Um^ 4.00  A.%^  2A»  IM 

Mag^Mit, 1.40  1.780  l.U  1.379 

Fottih, 34.34  42.016  29.62  36.8U 

Mh^ V^M  19.295  21.49  IbM 

OhleeiMi ^ KW  2491  1.98  2^» 

ampbtuieftoiV 01.44  MB0  %.m  1J» 

drgaaio  matter  thrown 

dDimbfaitrttaoftn.  4.25  5.139  5.25  €M 

99.35  100.000  9B.M  IW.W 

GOVPOSinOII   Of  TBS  MB  Of  HBM 

With  ear-  Without  With  <«r.  Without  With«r-  WidW 

booie  CHboiio           hoali  caitwwia'  hoMo  •*??* 

acid.  Mid.              aeid.            add.  aold.  m4. 

O»»tJia0  iiia^....  H^ll  W4n  *      18.00 

llliia^.... •    1.85  2.218  0.M           l.OM  I.I5  iM 

PInipiiaUoriroa,    1.34  1.564  0.90           1.002  l.Oi  hP^ 

Phoiphorioaeid,..  13.81  15.057  9.94  U.llO  9.49  U.iiM 

JAm^ 4.16  4.857  2.92           3.263  3.60  4.4& 

Mafiiaaia, 1.63  1.903  0.97            1.068  1.80  ISU 

Potaah, 29.51  3%.t»  84.27  39.^23  91.31  38i» 

SdOi^ 21.13  25.173  27.20  30.408  18.85  »M 

Oliloria^,   1.97  2.300  1.65            l.Sdft  1.85  2.02 

Siilpbiirleaeid,...    5.84  6.889  5.98           6.684  6.63  8.019 
Organie       inattar 

thrown  down  hj 

nitrata  of  aUrar,    4.30  5.021           4.64           5.187  6.11  7.50S 

90^        100.O00  99^        100.000  0M6        WM 

The  analyses  are  inserted  both  with  and  without  the  carbonic  acid. 
They  were  calculated  without  it  in  order  to  show  the  real  compowtioft 
of  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  fruit.  The  carbonic  acid  is  formed  da^ 
ing  the  oombustion  of  the  organic  matter,  and  hence  cannot  be  regtided 
m  a  4ett0titaeat  part  of  the  apple,  except  in  very  minute  qusfBtiky* 

b  siliea,  the  apj^  is  by  no  means  rich,  contuning  in  the  tiriitifl^ 
eBamined  from  about  one  to  2.3  per  cent.  The  mean  percmttge  of  th0 
fire  results  is  1.637.  The  phosphate  of  iron  ranges  from  about  one  t9 
2J2  per  cent.;  the  phosphoric  acid  from  11  to  15  per  eent^i  tbe  lii^ 
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from  about  3  to  5  per  cfint ;.  the  ma^ftaja  ftonir  about  one  to  2.2  per 
cent* ;.  the  potash  (torn  aboniSf  to  ^t^per  oeiit, ;  the  soda  from  19.3  per 
oent.  to  30*4  per  cent. ;  the  chlorine  from  L85  to2.33  per  cent.,  and  the 
anJphnric  acid  from  6*66  to  8.02  per  cani.  ^ 

The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  apple  is  small,  yet  rieh  m  i^osptaoiie* 
and-  snlphoric  acids,  potash  and  soda.  100  lbs.  of  apple  ashes,  depriTod^. 
of  carbonic  acid,  contain,  according  to  the  mean  of  the  foregoing,  re^ 
SBlta^  about  13  lbs.  of  pbosjdioric  acid,  7  lbs.  of  sulphuric  aaid^  38clbn- 
of  potash,  and  26  lbs.  of  soda.  In  other  words,  these  f6ur  bodies  make 
up  about  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ash. 

1000  Ibsi  of  fresh  apple  contain  about  827*  lbs.  of  water,  I79'.4f  lUm 
of  organic  matter,  destroyed  by  heat,  and  2.6  lbs.  of  inorganic  mattei; 
ofcaah*    1000  lbs.  of  dry  a(»ple  eentain^  between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  ash. 

iDMUi  Of  TWt  FnFB;  BQBMWfe  AmAummh 

Csi^oaiaaeid^ lOiSlO*  

ISmiob ••« 1*3G»,                l>9gk 

Photphateof  iron, 1.336                 l.Q99r 

Plfcoq>horic  aeid, 11.252  13.267 

hitoM^ 3.4tt                 4«19e' 

MmgDetia, 1.4001                  LWf 

Potash, 31.810  37.00 

Soda, 20.810  24.799 

Qktortea, 1.812                 2%ie» 

aulphnrio  acid, ..« 6.061^                 7.2f9, 

Orffuio  maitter  thrown  down  hj  nitrate  of  sily«i>  4.890                 6.898, 

99.39a  10Q.000 

mPXIMAVB    ORGiMlIO  AlfAXiTflia  OF  TBB 

1000|»m   lOOOptrtt    lOOOpuit    lOOOpvti   lOOOpvtt    ItOOparH 
fireth  applo.  dry  apple,  fireth  apple,  dry  apple,  fresh  apple,  dry  qipl*^ 

OeUnlarflhra,. 33.9U  190.eaO  18.80  136.686      29.90      229.463 

OlatinoM  matter  with  a 

UtUefatand  wax, ....  3.62  19.793  1.18  7.276 

Btextrine,  28.96  162.890  28.64  192.362 

Sugar  and  extract, 9»-06  667.178  81.04  646.618 

MaUeaeid, 2.60  14.061  3.82  26.737 

▲Ibamen, 8.97  60.462  13.08  88.126 

Oasein, 0.89  6.006  1.96  13.206 


1.73 

13.276 

21.72 

166.681 

69.30 

456.069 

3.46 

26.6Q» 

13.17 

101.066 

1.U3 

7.904 

Dry  matter, 177.79     lOOO.OUO     148.42     1000.000     130.31     1000.000 

Wa«Sf^ 816.20     847.60     863.13 

7.01      4.08      6.66      


1000.00   1000.00   1000.000 
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PROXIMATE  OEaANIC  ANALYSTS  OF  THE 

Roxbury  Russet.         English  Rvsset,  R,  L  Grtm^ing, 

1000  parts    1000  parts    1000  parts    lOOO  parte  1000  parts   1000  psrH 

fresh  apple,   dry  apjde.  fresh  apple,   dry  apple,  fresh  apple,  dry  spple. 

CeUnlar  fibre, f    31.20       173.623       44.78       220.929  33.58      201.000 

Otatinouf  matter  with  a 

UtUewaxandlat,  ....      1.70          9.460        2.22         10.952  1.32         8.019 

Dextrine,  36.22       201.558       41.11       202.823  32.07      194.888 

Sugar  and  extract, 90.27       502.337       93.46       461.099  76.37      464.061 

Blalieacid, 3.23         17.975        2.98         14.702  3.04        18.486 

Albumen, 15.03        83.639       16.13        79.579  16.37        99.469 

Oaiein, 2.05         11.408        2.01          9.916  1.89        12.068 


Drr  matter, 179.70      1000.000     202.69     1000.000     164.64     lOOU.OOO 

Water, 813.45      792.11      828.46     

6.85      5.20      6.90     


1000.000      1000.000      1000.000     

Besides  the  above  meDtioned  bodies,  the  apple  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  Of  the  varieties  examined,  they 
were  found  in  larger  proportion  in  the  russets  than  in  either  of  the 
others.  To  these  acids  this  fruit  owes  that  peculiar  astringency  so 
strikingly  developed  in  some  varieties,  and  easily  detected  in  all,  by  the 
taste  and  by  the  black  color  struck  through  them  when  cut  with  a  knifet 
or  any  instrument  made  of  iron. 

Leibig  states  that  starch  is  found  in  the  unripe  apple.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  it  in  the  ripe  fruit,  except  in  the  Talman  Sweet, 
which  gave  a  very  faint  blue  with  iodine. 

A  small  quantity  of  white  wax  is  found,  which  is  derived  mainly  from 
the  epidermis,  over  which  it  is  spread,  imparting  to  it,  in  many  varie- 
ties, a  smooth  greasy  feel.  A  little  fatty  matter  is  also  present,  together 
with  a  respectable  percentage  of  gluten.  The  glutinous  matter  differs 
from  that  of  the  grains,  in  being  less  adhesive  when  moist,  and  more 
granular  when  dry. 

The  foregoing  analyses  were  made  during  the  months  of  March  and 

April.    The  Tolman  Sweeting  was  somewhat  shriveled,  and  rather  past 

its  season ;  the  other  varieties  were  fresh  and  in  good  eating  order.  The 

-Tolman  Sweeting,  English  Russet,  and  Kilham  Hill  were  furnished 

by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  of  Mt.  Hope. 

MEAN  OF  THB  SIX  FORBOOINO  AM AL78BS. 

1000|»rttof  lOOOptmof 

fresh  apple.  dry  appl*. 

Celliilar  fibrej i 32.03  190.879 

Olatinoai  matter  with  a  littU  fat  and  wax, 1 .94  11.463 

'      Dextrine, 31.44  186.80& 

flogar  and  extract, 83.26  497.627 

Malic  acid, 3.17  19.68^ 

Albumen, 13.79  83.79 
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Cftiein, 1.64  9.921 

Drymatter, 167.26  lUOO.UUO 

Water, i 826.64               .♦ 

Loss, 6.10               


lUOU.OOO 


The  ripe  apple  is  rich  in  sugar  and  a  body  analogous  to  giun,  called 
dextrine^  which  has  the  same  composition  as  starch,  but  differs  from  it 
in  being  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  not  colored  blue  with  iodine.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  action  of  its  solution  on  polarized  light,  it  caus- 
ing the  plane  of  polarization  to  deviate  to  the  right ;  hence  its  name-^ 
dextrine. 

Dextrine  and  gum  should  not  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
They  differ  very  materially  in  many  respects.  The  former  possesses 
the  property  of  being  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
by  diastaste,  while  the  latter  does  not.  Dextrine  belongs  to  the  clasa 
of  bodies  which  are  susceptible  of  nourishing  the  animal  body.  All 
the  starch  taken  as  food  is  converted  into  dextrine  before  it  is  assimilat- 
ed by  the  system.  The  acids  of  the  stomach  possess  the  property  of 
converting  starch  into  this  body. 

In  the  fresh  apple,  100  lbs.  contain  about  3.2  lbs.  of  fibre ;  0.2  of  a 
lb.  of  gluten,  fat  and  wax;  3.1  lbs.  of  dextrine ;  8.3  lbs.  of  sugar  and 
extract;  0.3 of  a  lb.  of  malic  acid  ;  1.4  lbs.  of  albumen;  0.16  of  a  lb. 
of  casein,  and  82.66  lbs.  of  water. 

In  the  dry  apple,  100  lbs.  contain  about  19 lbs.  of  fibre;  1.1  lbs.  of 
gluten,  fat  and  wax ;  18.7  lbs.  of  dextrine ;  49.8  lbs.  of  sugar  and  ex- 
tract ;  2  lbs.  of  malic  acid ;  8.4  lbs.  of  albumen,  and  1  lb.  of  casein. 

In  the  fresh  potato,  100  lbs.  contain  about  9.7  lbs.  of  starch ;  5,3  lbs. 
of  fibre;  0.2  of  a  lb.  of  gluten;  0.08  of  a  lb.  of  fatty  matter;  ^  of  a 
lb.  of  albumen ;  0.45  of  a  lb.  of  casein ;  1.27  lbs.  of  dextrine ;  2.64 
lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract,  and  79.7  lbs.  of  water.  In  the  dry  potato» 
100  lbs.  contain  about  48.5  lbs.  of  starch;  29  lbs.  of  fibre;  1  lb.  of 
gluten;  0.4  of  a  lb.  of  fatty  matter;  1.25  lbs.  of  albumen ;  2.25  lbs.  of 
casein ;  6.32  lbs.  of  dextrine ;  and  13.2  lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract. 

By  comparing  the  composition  of  the  apple  with  that  of  the  potato, 
it  will  be  noticed :  First.  That  the  former  contains,  according  to  the 
above  analyses,  about  three  per  cent  more  of  water  than  the  latter. 
Second.  That  dextrine  and  sugar  in  the  apple  take  the  place  of  starch, 
dextrine  and  sugar  in  the  potato.  Of  the  former,  100  lbs.  of  good 
fruit  contain  of  dextrine,  sugar  and  extract  11.4  lbs. ;  the  latter  has  in 
the  same  amount  of  fresh  tubers,  13.61  lbs.  of  starch,  dextrine,  sugar 
and  extract.  In  the  dry  fruit  100  lbs.  contain  of  dextrine,  sugar  and 
extract,  68.5  lbs. ;  in  the  same  quantity  of  dry  potato  there  is  of  stafch. 
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dextrine,  sugar  and  extract,  68.02  bs.  The  aboTe  proximate  prinei- 
ples  are  the  main  bodies  in  the  apple  and  potato  which  go  to  form  ftt 
In  the  aggregate  amount  then  of  fat  producing  products  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  apple  and  potato  do  not  materially  differ.  It  would  be  nata- 
ral,  however,  to  infer  that  60  lbs.  of  dextrine  and  sugar  would,  if  taken 
into  the  system,  be  more  likely  to  make  a  greater  quantity  of  fat  in  t 
given  time,  or  at  least  to  make  the  same  amount  in  a  shorter  periodi 
than  an  equal  weight  of  etarcfa,  for  this  reason,  that  the  two  fonnet 
iK>dies,  idthough  nearly  the  same  in  composition  with  the  latter,  yetsn 
-physioally.ikrther  advanced  in  organization,  and  hence  probably  approxi- 
mate nearer  the  constitution  of  fat.  If  this  view  be  taken,  then  die  apple, 
4f  of  good  quality,  may  be  regarded  equally  if  not  more  rich  in  &t  pro- 
ducing products  than  the  potato.  Thirdly,  that  the  apple  is  richer  in 
liitrogen  compounds  than  the  potato.  100  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  contain 
of  albumen  1.38  fbs.;  the  same  amount  of  fresh  potatoe  has  j^  of  a  lb. 
100  lbs.  of  dry  apple  contain  8.37  lbs.  of  albumen  and  an  equal  weight 
of  dry  tubers  has  1^  lbs.  100  lbs.  of  fresh  fruit  contain  of  casein  0. 16  of 
^  lb.,  and  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  tubers,  0.45  of  a  tb.  100  lbs.  of  dry 
apples  have  1  lb.  of  casein,  and  the  same  amount  of  dry  potato  contains 
*2|  lbs.  Hence  it  will  be  observed  that.  100  lbs.  of  Aresh  apple  contain 
(tf  albumen  and  casein  1.54  lbs.,  and  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  potato 
0.7  of  a  lb.  100  lbs.  of  dry  fruit  have  of  albumen  and  casein  9.37 
lbs.,  and  an  equal  amount  of  dry  tubers,  3.50  lbs. 

from  the  above  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  albumen  the  apple  is 
richer  than  the  potato,  while  in  casein  the  reverse  is  the  case.  That 
the  aggregate  amount  of  albumen,  casein  and  gluten  in  good  varieties 
of  the  apple  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  same  bodies  in  the  poUto; 
hence  the  former  may  be  regarded  ridier  than  the  latter  in  those  bodies 
which  strictly  go  to  nourish  the  system,  or  in  other  words,  to  form 
muscle,  brain,  nerve,  and  in  short  assbt  in  building  up  and  sustaining 
the  organic  part  of  all  die  tissues  of  the  animal  body. 

The  juioe  of  the  apple  forms  what  was  regarded  not  long  ago,  a  ft- 
Torite  and  almost  necessary  appendage  to  the  farmer's  stock  of  winter 
luxuries.  It  is  now,  however,  looked  upon  by  him  with  comparatiTe 
indifference  as  a  beverage,  he  having  found  a  far  better  and  more  prof- 
itable use  for  his  apples,  that  of  converting  them  into  fat  instead  of 
alcohol  The  juice  of  the  apple  after  being  fermented  is  called  cider, 
and  contains  much  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  fruit  Cider  contains 
alcohol,  sugar,  gum  or  dextrine,  malic  acid  and  the  phosphates  and  sil- 
phates  of  the  alkalies,  with  a  litde  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  The  juice 
before  being  fermented  has  in  addition  to  the  above  ingredients,  albo- 
meoi  and  casein. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  RHUBABB. 

(By  J.  H.  SALiSBVBTy  M.  D.) 

OenercU  remarks. — Of  rhubarb,  the  following  are  the  principal  species 
and  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  Bheum  rhaponticum  (common  pie 
plant),  a  native  of  Asia,  introduced  in  1575 ;  R.  undulatum,  a  nati?e  of 
China,  introduced  into  Europe  in  1734 ;  Elford  rhubarb,  or  scarlet  n- 
riety;  R.  hybrid um,  a  native  of  Asia,  cultivated  in  1778;  Giant  ifaa- 
barb,  a  variety  of  the  rhaponticum;  R.  palmatum,  or  Turkey  rhubarb; 
R.  compactum  and  R.  australe. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  varieties  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, principally  derived  from  the  rhaponticum.  The  first  five  kinds  aie 
cultivated  entirely  for  their  petioles.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country,  to  cultivate  the  root 
of  the  first  and  last  three  mentioned  sorts,  for  medicinal  purposes ;  bat 
without  any  great  degree  of  success.  I  do  not  see,  however— if  tke 
composition  of  the  root  and  rest  of  the  plant  were  well  known,  together 
with  ita  habits,  mode  of  culture,  time  of  gathering,  &c.^why  sacceai 
might  not  attend  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
China  and  Turkey.  The  root  of  good  Turkey  rhub^b  commands  now 
in  market  from  three  to  four  dollars  the  pound,  irit  could  be  success- 
fully cultivated  here,  it  would  constitute  one  of  our  most  valuable  and 
lucrative  articles  of  trade. 

£^ef. — The  large  succulent  petioles  are  highly  esteemed  for  making 
tarts,  pies,  jelly,  preserves,  wine,  &c.,  which  resemble  much  those  made 
of  apples  and  gooseberries.  The  root  of  several  species  is  highly  es- 
teemed in  medicine,  as  a  cathartic,  possessing  mild  tonic  and  astringent 
properties.  Among  the  species  used  in  medicine,  are  the  R.  rhaponti- 
cum, R.  palmatum,  R.  compactum,  and  R.  australe.  The  R.  rhapon- 
ticum, and  several  varieties  derived  from  it,  are  mostly  cultivated  in 
this  country  for  their  very  fine  flavored  petioles.  The  root  grown  in  the 
western  part  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  less  firm,  and  acquires 
much  less  medicinal  value  than  the  root  of  the  same  species  grown  in 
China,  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  reason  of  this  difiTerence  is  not  well 
known,  but  is  probably  owing  to  soil,  climate,  time  of  gathering  and 
mode  of  culture. 

Composition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  plant. — ^In  this  country,  the 
several  species  of  rhubarb  are  cultivated  mostly  for  the  petioles,  or  leaf 
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stalks.  The  texture  and  flavor  of  these  vary  greatly  with  the  soil,  mode 
of  culture  and  climate.  We  should  naturally  infer  that  the  soil  in 
which  rhubarb  thrives  (from  its  size  and  rapid  growth)  must  be  richly 
supplied  with  those  materials  in  a  soluble  form  which  are  found  in  the 
various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  plant.  It  is  necessary  to  know  then, 
the  composition  of  the  plant  before  we  can  positively  decide  what  kind 
of  soil  is  best  fitted  to  its  growth.  The  following  anal3rses  were  made 
with  a  view  of  throwing  some  light  upon  this  subject. 

The  Giant  rhubarb,  a  very  fine  variety  of  the  rhaponticum,  cut  June 
Ist.  Plant  in  flower.  Stout  growth.  The  roots  were  very  compact, 
and  remarkably  large.    Furnished  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Bement,  of  Albany. 

nOtCBNTAOB  OF  WATBR,   DB7  BIATTBR  AND  ASH,  IN  THE  SBYSBAL  PARTS  OP 

THE  PLANT. 

Root  Bulk.      Petiolat.        Letf    FlowtnJk 

blad«t.     pedKols. 

Pereenta^e  Of  water, 82.000  89.50  93.46B  88.U0  86.90 

€€          dry  matter, 18.000  10.60  6.636  12.00  13.10 

««          ash, 0.926  1.13  0.940  1.63        1.32 

<«          ashcalcondrymat.  6.194  10.762  14.384  12.76  10.076 

The  percentage  of  water  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  is  large,  amounting 
to  from  82  to  93  per  cent.  The  dry  matter  of  the  several  parts  is  richly 
supplied  with  ash.  The  petioles  contain  the  greatest  proportion,  and 
the  root  the  least 
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The  analyses  have  been  calculated  without  the  carbonic  acid,  (this  is 
not  a  constituent  of  the  plant,  but  is  fonned  during  the  combustion,)  to 
show  the  real  composition  of  the  inorganic  matter  which  actually  exists 
in  the  plant,  and  is  necessary  to  its  constitution.  The  stalk  and  petioles 
contain  but  a  small  percentage  of  silicic  acid,  while  the  leaves,  flowers, 
pedicels  and  root  contain  a  respectable  quantity.  All  portions  of  the 
plant  are  rich  in  phosphates,  ranging  from  19  to  34  per  cent,  in  the 
several  parts.  The  reot  contains  the  most,  the  flowers  and  pedicels 
stand  next  in  order,  the  petioles  next,  the  leaves  fourth,  and  the  stalk 
contains  the  least.  The  lime  ranges,  in  the  several  parts,  from  1}  to 
6<7  per  cent. ;  the  magnesia  from  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  to  3.3  per 
eent. ;  the  potash  from  6.8  to  10.8  per  cent. ;  the  soda  from  26.6  to  38.75 
per  cent. ;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  from  6  to  12  per  cent. 

The  analyses  show  that  the  ash  of  this  plant  is  in  ^  great  measure 
made  up  of  the  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies.  These  mak- 
ing up  from  69  to  79  per  cent  of  the  entire  inorganic  matter  of  the  plant. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  soil  well  suited  to  nourish  and 
sustain  vigorously  the  rhubarb  plant,  must  be  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies.  Bone  dust,  plaster,  salt  and 
ariies  nffoxi  the  inorganic  bodies  required  by  this  plant.  Besides 
those,  decomposing  anitnal  and  vegetable  manures  are  also  needed  to 
warm  and  loosen  the  soil  and  facilitate  the  decomposition  and  conse- 
quently the  solubility  of  the  inorganic  materials. 

JPnurimate  orgamc  analysis  of  the  petioles. — Petioles,  or  leafstalks 
taken  from  the  plant  the  first  of  September :  very  large  and  succulent ; 
li  inches  in  diameter  and  2i  feet  long.  A  variety  of  the  Khaponticum. 
Furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Rathbone,  of  Kenwood. 

PEBCEMTAOB  OF  WATBB,  DBT  MATT£B  AMD  ASH. 

Percentage  of  water, 87.77 

"               dry  matter, 12.23 

"              ash, 2.27 

«'              ash,  cale.  on  the  dry  matter, 18.56 

PBOXIMATB   OBOAHIO  ANALYSIS. 

With  Withoot 

the  water.       the  water. 

Fibre,  with  a  little  atarch  and  ohlorc^hy I, 1.26&  9.8M 

Malic  acid  and  extract,  with  a  litUe  tartaric  fc  ozaUc  acids,  6.710  44.622 

Dextrine,   • 0.500  4.302 

Fibve, 3.235  25.303 

Matter  separated  from  fibre  by  a  weak  solution  of  potash, 
gives  the  characteristic  color  of  albiunen  with  snlphiuie 

acid, 1.605  12.654 

Albumen, 0.270  2.112 

Ctaseis, 0.160  1.171 

Water> , 87.770          


100.666        100, 
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The  above  specimen  is  larger  and  firmer  than  the  one  examined  the 
first  of  June  and  contains  less  water  and  a  greater  percentage  of  iDo^ 
ganic  matter.  The  leaves  contain  a  little  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  The 
oxalic  acid  is  probably  in  the  form  of  binoxalate  of  potash  and  sodi. 
The  petioles  or  leaf  stalks  have  a  mild,  pleasant  acid  taste.  They  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  malic  acid  with  considerable  oxalic  and  a  little 
tartaric  acid.  These  acids  are  most  likely  in  the  form  of  acid  salts  of 
the  alkalies. 

The  well  known  and  highly  valued  medicine  called  rhubarb  is  the 
root  of  several  species  of  Rheum.  It  has  been  analysed  by  Schrardei, 
Brande,  Homemann,  M.  Ossian  Henry,  Schlossberger  and  Dopping. 
{Pereira^s  Materia  Medica^  Liebig^s  Amudtn^  Thompson's  VegttMi 
Chemistry f  U.  S.  Dispensatory^  ^c) 

It  contains  Rhein.  (Syn.  Rhabarbaric  acid,  Rhubarb  Yellow,  SheumiD.) 
This  is  a  yellow  granular  crystalline  body,  somewhat  analogous  to  chiy* 
sophanic  acid.  It  is  extracted  nearly  pure  from  the  root  by  hot  sulphorie 
ether.  On  carefully  evaporating  the  solution  it  is  obtained  in  small  ays* 
tals  which  are  quite  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  imparts  t& 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  beautiful  carmine  color ;  to  solntioas  of 
ammonia  and  potash,  a  fine  red,  and  to  soda  and  lime,  a  light  red  hs& 
It  is  soluble  in  ether,  ^Icohol  and  acetic  acid,  to  all  of  which  it  impaitsi 
deep  yellow  color ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid,  and  but  slightly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  oxalic  acids,  all  of  which  it  colors  yellov. 
On  boiling  these  latter  acids,  more  is  taken  up,  but  is  again  precipitated 
on  cooling.  It  is  thrown  down  from  an  alkaline  solution  by  sulphorie 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  deep  yellow  powder,  which  is  nearly  or  qoit^ 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  acetate  of  lead  on  stani' 
ing  for  some  time.  The  neutral  salt  throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  light 
yellow  floes,  leaving  a  clear  solution  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
basic  salt  throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  a  red  floculent  precipitate  let^ 
ing  a  slightly  turbid  light  red  solution. 

Aporetin. — A  resinous  body  of  a  black  color,  brittle,  decomposed  at  a 
-temperature  below  its  point  of  fusion. 

Erythroretin.  Cj^H^O^.  A  light  yellow  crystalline,  resinoos 
body,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  and  volatilized  partially  by  heat  with* 
out  decomposition.  It  affords  a  dull  red  solution  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  floculeot 
precipitate  by  water. 

Phaorctin.  0,^  H,  0^.  A  yellowish  brown  powder  quite  insolu- 
ble in  ether  and  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  the  alkalies 
it  forms  a  deep  red  solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  mitw- 
ral  acids. 
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Rkapontidn.  A  yellow,  tasteless,  crystalizable  body,  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  dilute  alcohol.  Besides  the  above 
the  root  also  contains  chrysophanic  acid,  a  trace  of  oil  or  fatty  matter, 
starch,  gum,  mucilage,  sugar,  woody  fibre,  pectin,  tannic,  gallic,  oxalic, 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  together  with  chlorine,  lime,  magnesia, 
silica,  iron,  potash  and  soda. 


POULTRY. 


As  there  is  much  inquiry  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  best 
varieties  of  the  Domestic  Fowl,  we  give  an  extract  from  an  article  from 
the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Journal  of  the Boyal  Agricultural  Improre- 
ment  Society  of  Ireland,  kindly  furnished  us  by  their  Secretary  E.  Bul- 
len,  Esq.  of  Dublin.  It  is  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Bichardson,  author  of  the 
<<  Domestic  Fowl"  a  work  most  raluable  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  poultry. 

ON  THE  BBEEDS  OF  POULTBY  BEST  SUITED  TO  THE  FABM. 

(Bt  H.  D.  R1CHABD8ON.) 

Unreflecting  persons  may  regard  Poultry  as  too  insignificant  a  branch 
of  farming-stock  to  deserve  attention  in  this  age  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment.  That  the  contrary  is  the  case,  however,  will  be  at  once  seen 
when  I  state,  that  the  value  of  the  fowl,  of  various  kinds,  exported  from 
Ireland  in  1846-7  amounted  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  monet. 
I  could  adduce  further  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  description  of  live 
stock. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  many 
varieties  of  domestic  fowl  with  which  ;we  are  now  acquainted,  it  being 
my  business  merely  to  describe  such  as  are  likely  to  produce  the  largest 
and  most  certain  profit  to  their  breeder.  I  may  premise  by  stating  that 
the  common  dunghill  fowl  is  just  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  farm  3rard 
as  the  cur  dog  would  be  in  the  kennel  of  the  sportsman,  and  I  truly  hope 
that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  its  place  will  be  occupied  by  birds 
really  calculated  to  prove  profitable.  The  most  important  varieties  of 
fowl  are  the  Cochin  China^  the  Malay,  the  Spanish,  the  JDorking,  the 
Old  Sussex,  the  Hamburg,  the  Polish,  the  Columbian  or  Mongolian,  the 
BantoM,  and  the  Game  Fowl. 

The  Cochin  China  is  usually  of  a  bright  bay  color,  darker  above,  with 
a  black  mark,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  upon  the  breast ;  wings  borne  tightly 
up,  bearing  erect  and  lively;  whole  form  approaching  to  that  of  the  Bas- 
tard; comb  and  wattles  large  and  simple.  This  i6vf\  was  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  some  few  years  back,  by  her  Majesty,  and  from  its  great 
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beaut;  and  remarkably  strikiDg  appearance,  rapidly  acquired  general 
notice  and  admiration :  it  is  truly  a  royal  bird.  The  hen  is  also  prolific 
to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  "  Bessy,"  a  hen  in  possession  of  the  Queen, 
is  stated  to  haye  layed  an  egg  daily  for  95  snecessiye  days— a  degree  <si 
fecundity  unrivalled  by  any  other  known  variety.  These  hens,  also,  re- 
peatedly lay  two,  and  even  three,  eggs  per  day  for  many  days  in  succes- 
sion :  this  I  have  personally  experienced.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
practically  as  to  the  flesh  of  this  beautifal  bird,  it  being  as  yet  somewhat 
too  scarce  and  costly  to  admit  of  an  ordinary  person  placing  it  upon  his 
table.  I,  however,  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  frequently  used 
bjF  the  royal  fiuatly,  and  found  to  be  excelleirt.  The  oock  iB'gmm  to 
ikm  hat  degree,  eapabl»  of  kiUmg^the  most  powerAil  game  cock  in  irftw 

Re  Mkia^  is  diaracterized  by  great  sise,  nearly  equal,  indeed,  to  tte 
of  the  Cbchin  Chins.  This  size,  however,  consists  raAer  in  limb  thas 
in  body ;  uid,  as  it  thus  produces*  a  quantity  of  offU,  rather  than  avaSa- 
ble  flesh,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  bird.  The  hen  does  myt  ky 
so.  large  an  egg  as  her  siaa  would  promjse*  AJtheugh  amtlvnlAftif^ 
valueless  in  a  pure  state,  the  Bialay  fowl  is»  however,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with  other  varieties. 

The  SpaTtishf  known  by  its  jet  black  colour,  large  toothed  comb  and 
wattles,  and  white  cheek  or  earpiece.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  binb 
with  which  I  am  acquainted;  it  is  fully  climatized,  and  consequent^ 
hardy ;  is  of  beautiful  appearance ;  possesses  flesh  of  the  best  and  whitest 
quality,  and  acquires  it  with  raptiity,  which,  is  a  most  important  consid* 
oration  to  the  producer ;  and  the  hen  lays  a  large  egg^  and  is  only  su^ 
passed  in  fecundity  by  the  Cochin  China. 

The  Dorkings  so  called  from  a  town  in  Surrey,  where  it  was  ori^aat 
ly  bred,  is  remarkable  for  possessing  five  well  developed  toes»  and  somiop 
times  a  rudimentary  sixth  on  each  foot  This  is  a  plump-bodied,  white- 
fleshed  fowl,  very  good  for  table  use ;  the  hen  is  tolerably  prolific,  hut  is 
not  equal  in  that  respect  to  the  Spanish.  The  Sussex  has  latterly,  to  a 
great  degree,  superseded  the  Dorking  in  popular  estimation  i  in  form  and 
appearance,  indeed,  the  birds  are  identical,  save  in  colour,  the  Doddng 
being,  when  pure,  usually  of  a  speckled  (»  cuckoo  color,  and  the  Suaaei 
being  usually  dark  brown,  sometimes  relieved  with  white  spangles,  tail 
not  invariably  so.  White  Dorkings  are  prized  by  somsi  but  they  ais 
delicate  and  do  not  attain  any  sise ;  they  are  therefore,  not  worth  the 
iisrmer's  attention.  The  Sussex  possesses ui  additional  superiority 
the  Dorking  in  being  only  furnished  with  the  usual  complement  of  i 
L  fasire  Tsipettedl]^  met  witk  inslmces  of  Doxhiog  Gocks.  bcesUngi.  en 
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otherwise  injuring,  their  extra  toe,  becoming  lame  and  gouty  in  eonie- 
qtrente,  and  even  eventually  perishing ;  and  other  fanciers  hare  confina^ 
ad  my  experience  from  the  results  of  their  own.  The  Sussex  is  free 
ftom  this  defect,  and,  being  in  all  other  respects  eqjod  to  the  Doriuagji 
ill  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  fr  better  bird. 

The  Hamburg  and  Polish  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  TheyresembU 
each  other  closely;  are  characterized  by  their  large  top-knots,  and  gpiy, 
Bay  ovcna  gorgeous,  plumage.  Theyare  very  ornamental,  but  not  entitled 
M  the  notice  of  such  as  look  chiefly  or  solely  to  pounds,  shilUnga,  and 
gyence. 

The  Cobambian  or  Mongolian^  a  mUiire  of  South  America,  and  nevr  le 
te  found  is  most  of  the  long  colonized  portions  of  the  northern  diraiott 
of  that  yast  continent,  is  a  tall  and  singularly  beautiful  bird,  standing 
iwryi  erect,  possessing  a  eeniage  U  once' spirited  and  majeatk;  ia^tUi 
respect,  as  well  as  in  general  form,  closely  resembMng  the  Goriiin  OUam 
l^wl,  and  betraying  marks,  like  that  fowl,  of  being  only  half  reclaimed. 
Thet  colos  of  the  Cokimbiai^  fowl  is  a.  black  ground,  nlieyed  about,  thft 
lead,  Bedc,  and  wing  eoreili,  by  numeyons  spsngliiaof  irtiite,  wt4  hmt 
and'  there  patches  of  Williant  green  bronze,  possessing  a  strong  metallk 
biBtse.  The  comb  of  the  cock  is  large»  and  the  hen  has  one  also,  a« 
hurge  as  that  of  many  ordinary  coefcr;  she  is  also  fumished  with  a^ttsil 
0^  feathers  below  the  bill,  and  two  tufts  springing,  mustache  like,  trtm 
IJkef  coraera  of  die  mouth.  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  bird  as  the  prim* 
ilhie  stock  whence  die  fowl  new  known  a»  Spanish  hie  beeft  origjaaBfr 
dsrhed;  the  Spanish,  however,  tis*  a  great  improvement  uponrit,  aeftf 
as  utttitt^  is  concerned^  The  Columbian  fowl  were  first  brought  under 
my  notice  by  Dodos  Bull,  of  Oonk,  who  also  kindly  pveaented  me  witk 
twa  magnificent  pair  of  the  birds.  The  tgg  layed  by  the  hett  ie  of  ex^ 
thiordlnary  size,  but  she  seldom  lays  more  frequently  than  every  second 
day,  and,  dufing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  laying  season,  does  not 
ky  at  all.  Nor  is  this  extraordinary  bulk  of  egg  to  be  regarded  as  waOf 
unqualified  advantage,  for  I  have  met  with  instances  where  it  has  proved 
too  large  for  expulsion.  In  one  instancet  the  hen  having  carried  her  egg 
upwards  of  eight  days,  and  betraying  symptoms  of  rapid  sinking,  I  kiUed 
her.  On  opening  her  I  found  three  eggs  of  prodigious  size,  the  mom 
mature  t>eing  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  goose,  and  lying  crosswise.  On 
another  occasion,  of  a  similar  nature,  I  tried  the  popular  remedy  of  ixt» 
aerting  a  small  pinch  of  common  salt  in  the  vent ;  the  result  was,  almost 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  egg^  but  the  hen  did  not  lay  any  more  dur- 
ing that  season.  I  applied  to  Dr.  Bull  for  his  advice  as  to  what  should 
be  done  under  such  circumstances,  and  he  recommended  the  dilatation 
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of  the  parts  by  means  of  a  common  lithotomy  forceps,  and  the  forcible 
abstraction  of  the  egg.  However  simple  the  remedy  in  such  cases  may 
be,  I  do  not  think  that  fowl  subject  to  such  accidents  are  to  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  look  to  profit.  I  may  add,  that  such  of  these  fowl 
as  I  have  killed  were  also  characterized  by  black  and  tough  flesh.  Such 
has  been  my  experience,  and  such  the  experience  of  every  person  of  my 
acquaintance  who  has  kept  these  fowl,  except  Doctor  Bull,  who,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  must  be  in  possession  of  a  superior  breed,  or  must  be 
acquainted  with  some  peculiarity  relative  to  their  feeding  or  manage- 
ment unkown  to  others.  As  a  fancy  fowl  I  know  of  none,  however, 
to  compete  with  this,  except  the  magnificent  Cochin  China. 

The  Bantam  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  bay 
Tariety,  with  black  spangles  and  naked  legs,  known  as  "  the  Sebright," 
18  the  most  valuable.  At  the  show  in  London,  February,  1847,  three  of 
these  birds  fetched  the  amazingly  large  price  of  fifty  pounds  and  one 
shillinc^.  The  Bantam  is  singularly  prolific,  and  the  little  egg  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy  peculiarly  suited  to  the  invalid,  or  to  persons  whose 
digestive  powers  have  become  impaired. 

The  Game  Fowl  are  very  prolific,  are  ready  fatteners,  and  possess 
more  delicate  flesh  than  any  other  known  variety.  If  they  can  be  kept 
strictly  apart,  well  and  good,  otherwise  their  pugnacity  renders  them 
mafit  inmates  of  the  general  poultry  yard,  as  their  individual  value  will 
by  no  means  compensate  their  keepers  for  the  injury  they  may  do  to 
other,  and,  probably,  more  valuable  birds.  There  are  some  crosses  which 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  more  valuable,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  sense,  to 
the  farmer  than  any  of  our  pure  varieties  ;  otherwise,  of  course,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  taste,  the  pure  and  unmixed  breeds  are  unquestionably 
to  be  preferred. 

Her  Majesty's  poultry-keeper,  Mr.  Walters,  was,  I  believe  the  first 
who  tried  the  experiment  of  crossing  the  Dorking  with  the  Cochin  China 
fowL  As  a^matter  of  course,  the  progeny  was  a  noble  and  Talaable 
breed,  but  was  in  most  cases  disfigured  by  the  fifth  toe.  To  obviate  this,  I 
would  recommend  the  old  Sussex  breed  to  be  substituted  for  the  Dork- 
ing in  the  experiment.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Pill-lane,  Dublin,  has  the  merit 
of  having  established  an  entirely  new  and  valuable  variety,  known  as 
^*  Burgess'  blacks,''  by  a  cross  between  Spanish  and  Malay,  grafted  with 
Dorking.  The  Sussex  or  Dorking  makes  a  good  cross  with  the  Spanish. 
The  Columbian  and  Sussex  produce  an  admirable  bird,  possessing  ex* 
cellent  shapes,  ereat  fecundity,  and  retaining  the  characteristic  of  laying 
^ffs  nearly  as  krge  as  those  of  a  goose. 

My  own  advice  to  the  farmer  on  the  subject  of  crossing,  is,  that 
he  keep,  as  a  standing  stock,  Spanish  and  Sussex — that  he  also  have, 
if  possible,  a  Cochin  China  cock,  but  in  any  case  a  Mala^r  cock.  In  this 
manner  he  will,  by  caatious  intermixture,  gradually  arrive  at  his  desi- 
deratum. The  Sussex  possesses  the  higrhest  perfection  of  form ;  the 
Spaniard  the  best  flesh,  and  laying  qualities  of  a  high  character ;  while 
the  Malay  fives  increased  size,  and,  if  it  be  the  (^chin  China  which 
is  employed  for  that  purpose,  ako  increased  fecundity. 
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A  HISTORICAL,  TOPOGRAPHICAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  SUEYBI 
OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Taken  ander  the  direction  of  the  New- York  State  Affrienltnral  Bocietr. 
BY  ASA  FITCH,  M.  D. 

fThe  first  portion  of  ihit  work,  on  beirtf  pnt  into  type,  ba«  been  foond  to  occupy  to  much  iBore 
fpire  thai!  the  writer  had  tappMcd  it  would  do  thm  lie  baa  been  led  to  depart  from  his  original  deeln 
•T  porraiug  the  •everai  topics  in  consecnlive  order,  that  he  mij^hi  first  complete  those  braoehes  to  whiek 
this  Sorvey  mainly  has  reference.  As  ibe  several  innjcs  to  be  reported  upon  are  measurably  dwtJMt 
and  independent  of  each  other,  the  snc«-ession  in  which  they  are  pre*enied  becomes  a  matter  of  miMV 
eonsequeoce  To  fully  report  upon  every  suligect  is  obviously  impracticable.  It  has  therefore  beta 
deemed  specially  imp«>nBiit  thnt  in  those  iiidunrisl  branches  to  which  attention  is  most  prominenUy 
dirceied  ill  this  county,  and  in  which  it  occupies  a  leading  rank,  a  full  account  shouU  bo  rendered  | 
whilst  in  tbo»e  branches  in  which  other  counties  o(  the  State  are  in  ndvance  of  ibis,  a  cursory  notice 
•nly.  from  this  county,  will  be  required  And  overburdened  with  matter  as  the  present  volume  of 
Transactions  is,  the  foUuwing  articles  only  ore  now  sulimiued ;  the  sections  being  numbered  oawatdi 
ftom  la»i  year's  volume,  for  toe  purpose  of  more  convenient  reference  in  a  final  index  1 

PART  SBCOND. 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

106.  Adaptedness  of  this  county  to  fine  woottd  sheep, — No  section  of 
our  country  can  be  better  adapted  for  the  convenient  and  profitable  keep* 
ing  of  fine  wooled  sheep  than  the  eastern  half  of  Washington  county. 
From  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills  on  the  west  to  the  state  line  on 
the  east,  almost  every  farm  contains  a  portion  of  interval  or  permanent 
meadow  from  which  hay  for  winter  consumption  is  gathered ;  and  the 
remainder  consists  of  hilly  upland,  yielding  a  short,  sweet  nutritious 
grass  for  summer  pasturai^e.  To  the  west  of  this  tract,  the  level  lands 
towards  the  Hudson  river  furnish  no  such  pasturage ;  and  to  the  east  of 
it,  in  Vermont,  the  lands  become  more  broken  and '  mountainous,  with 
no  intervening  valleys  supplying  the  requisite  amount  of  meadow  lands. 

Most  of  our  hills  it  is  true  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  at  the  present  period,  would  be  more  profitable  if  given  up  to 
tillage.  But  although  the  prices  of  wool  render  its  production  little  In- 
crative,  it  can  here  be  grown  to  such  advantage,  that  these  hills  now 
are  covered  with  fiocks,  and  it  is  probable  they  will  so  continue  in  all 
coming  time. 

107.  Wool  statistics  of  this  and  other  counties. — Eminently  adapted 
as  this  county  is  for  the  keeping  of  sheep  and  the  growth  of  wool,  this 
has  been  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  leading  and  prominent  busi^ 
ness  of  the  county.  And  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  staple  hera 
produced,  is  probably  unrivalled  in  any  other  section  of  our  lartd. 

Of  thirty-six  million  pounds  of  wool  grown  in  the  United  States,  a#> 
cording  to  the  returns  of  the  last  national  census,  9,845,295  were  pr^ 
dnced  in  the  state  of  New* York,  and  next  to  us  stands  Vermont,  yiaU^ 
ing  3,699,235  pounds. 

lAsstmbly,  No.  176.  |  48 
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The  state  census  of  1845  fornixes  us  with  the  following  statistics  of 
the  sheep  husbandry  in  the  fire  counties  of  this  state  that  rank  highest 
in  this  branch,  and  also  in  the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Rensselaer  and 
Columbia,  whose  local  situation,  and  whose  reputation  in  the  wool  market 
associates  them  with  Washington  county.  In  addition  to  the  retains 
given  by  the  census,  a  column  is  appended,  showing  the  average  weight 
of  the  fleeces  in  each  county,  this  being  a  pretty  accurate  indication  of 
the  fineness  of  the  wool ;  and  also  a  column  showing  the  average  num- 
ber of  sheep  to  every  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land  in  the  county. 

No.  of  sheep  Av'ge  wt.  Shetp 

COUNTIES.        over  one  No.  of  No.  of  Pounds  of  fleeces,  to  100 

year  old.  lambs.  fleeces.  of  wool.  lbs.  oz.   acres. 

Washin|:ton,...    199,311  66,746  202,848  679,066  2    14       64 

Madison, 190,043  78,278  187,840  671,274  3      1       71 

Ontario, 187,608  70,326  193,657  630,739  3      4       61 

Otsego, 182,122  75,542  187,782  648,868  2    16       46 

Chautauque,....    163,495  69,220  160,266  486,826  3     4       €1 

Dutchess, 139,797  61,693  147,928  471,096  3      3       37 

Rensselaer,....    118,884  46,608  122,021  376,902  3      1       42 

Columbia, 109,906  62,660  117,680  362,739  3      0       32 

State  of  N.York,  4,506,369  1,870,728  4,607,012  13,864,828  3      0       38 

108.  Relative  fineruss  of  the  wool. — It  appears  from  these  statistics 
that  the  reputation  which  this  county  has  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  wool 
market,  justly  belongs  to  it.  In  the  fineness  of  its  wool  it  surpasses  all 
the  other  large  wool-growing  counties  of  the  state.  And  one  conntj 
only,  produces  a  greater  amount  of  wool  than  Washington,  namely,  On- 
tario ;  and  the  wool  of  that  county  is  evidently  of  a  coarser  quality  than 
that  which  is  here  grown,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
fleeces  there  are  on  an  average  six  ounces  heavier  than  they  are  with  us. 

These  returns  make  the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  this  county 
to  be  two  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces.  Bnt  this,  it  is  quite  probable,  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  they  actually  are.  Almost  every  man  is  prone 
to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  his  clip,  and  is  annually  disappointed 
when  it  comes  to  be  weighed,  to  find  the  fleeces  so  light  as  the  scales 
declare  them  to  be.  Those  who  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing the  wool  of  this  county  for  several  years,  and  have  thus  become 
familiar  with  its  weight,  think  that  two  pounds  and  three  quarters  is 
about  as  high  as  the  fleeces  will  average. 

109.  Discrepancy  between  the  number  qf  sheep  and  of  fleeces. — There 
is  quite  a  discrepancy  in  the  census  returns  above  cited,  between  the 
number  of  sheep  reported  and  the  number  of  fleeces.  Thus,  in  this 
county,  thirty-five  hundred  more  fleeces  are  reported,  than  the  n^mb^r 
pf  sheep  which  we  had ;  and  a  similar  excess  is  shown  in  sevend  of 
the  other  counties.    This  I  suppose  has  been  caused  by  the  ansold  cl^ 
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of  the  preceding  year  haring  been  reckoned  in,  in  certain  towns,  wher- 
erer  it  was  found  remaining  on  hand. 

1 10.  Disproportionate  number  of  sheep  to  the  lambs  in  this  county. 
Another  interesting  fact  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  Whilst  this 
county  exceeds  any  other  in  the  State  in  the  number  of  its  nheep^  four 
other  counties  surpass  us  in  the  number  of  their  Iambs.  At  first  glance 
there  would  appear  to  be  some  error  in  such  returns.  That  we  with 
some  36,000  more  sheep  than  Ghautauque  county  possesses,  should  not 
raise  as  many  lambs  by  over  2,000  as  that  county  does,  will  seem  very 
singular  to  those  not  intimately  conversant  with  this  matter.  There 
can  be  no  material  error  in  the  return,  upon  this  subject.  The  enumer^ 
ation  was  made  at  midsummer,  shortly  after  shearing  time,  when  every 
farmer  knew  the  exact  number  of  his  sheep  and  of  his  lambs.  And 
the  result  is  in  no  wise  different  from  what  persons  intelligent  with  re* 
gard  to  our  sheep  husbandry  were  prepared  to  expect.  Sheep  in  this 
county  are  reared  for  their  wool  only  ;  and  so  long  as  they  can  furnish 
this,  of  a  fair  quality,  so  long  are  they  retained  among  us.  The  own- 
ers of  all  our  best  flocks  never  sell  a  sheep  to  the  butcher.  It  is  only 
the  aged  and  refuse  individuals  that  are  parted  with.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year,  it  is  customary  to  cull  the  flock,  and  such  individuals  as 
appear  unable  to  survive  the  rigors  of  the  coming  winter  are  selected 
and  disposed  of  to  the  pelt-mongers,  for  the  value  of  their  hides  and 
tallow.  Young  and  thrifty  sheep,  for  the  shambles,  are  never  drawn 
from  this  county.  Hence  our  flocks  abound  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  adult  and  aged  sheep,  than  do  those  of  other  counties. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  one  or  two  other  customs  which  make 
the  number  of  our  lambs  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  When  a 
flock  is  as  numerous  as  the^.  owner  desires,  he  frequently  ceases  fron 
raising  lambs  altogether,  for  one  or  more  years,  the  additional  quantity 
of  wool  hereby  obtained  from  the  ewes,  being  reckoned  as  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  their  lambs,  when  the  care  required  for 
rearing  these  is  taken  into  the  account.  This  is  particularly  the  course 
adopted  when  no  buck  can  readily  be  obtained  whose  stock  will  be  an 
improvement  to  the  flock.  Moreover,  many  of  our  flock-masters  adopt 
it  as  a  rule,  never  to  raise  lambs  from  their  yearling  ewes,  inasmuch 
as  this  practice  has  a  tendency  to  injure  their  growth  and  render  them 
permanently  dwarfish  in  stature.  These  are  the  causes,  there  is  little 
doubt,  whidi  render  the  number  of  lambs  in  this  eounty  so  dispropor- 
tionately small  for  the  large  number  of  sheep  which  we  possess. 

111.  Number  of  sheep  in  the  several  twmsof  th$  mmnty. — ^The  fbl« 
lowing  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  seteral  towns  of  th» 
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county  at  three  different  periods  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centmy. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  steady  advance  in  thk 
important  branch  of  our  industrial  pursuits  that  has  been  made  in  efery 
section  of  the  county,  during  that  period. 

TOWNS.  1825.  1835.  1Mb 

WhiteCreek» 9,407  28,488  3Q>iai 

Smiem, 10,699  21JM8  Ib/BBk 

Euton, 9,545  15,1%  Ujm 

Hartford, 7,523  13,535  23,81t 

Hebroo, ^ 8,894  13,627  19^ 

Jackson, 6,046  13,039  IM* 

Cambridge, 5,907  12,724  15,981 

Fort  Ann, 8,630  12,860  15^90 

Argyle, 8,378  10,696  13,9B 

Whitehall, 6,198  9,966  13,791 

KinnbniT^ ^755  9,766  IS^6SB7 

Greenwich, 6,835  10,038  M^ 

Oranyille, 8,660  19,464  10,9ai 

Hampton, 3,379  4,870             6,651 

Fort  Edward, • 3,673  4,567             ^OB 

Putnam, 1,768  4,540             5^,209 

Dresden,  813  956             1,125 

ToUl, 111,303        2t)6,157         254^80 

It  will  be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  above  table,  that  for  twentj> 
five  years  past,  every  town  in  the  county  has  been  steadily  advancing 
in  this  branch  of  business,  with  one  notable  exception.  Granville^ 
which  in  1835  ranked  as  the  third  town  in  the  county,  in  the  numbet 
of  her  sheep,  has  exchanged  that  for  the  dairy  business — and,  as  the 
market  prices  have  ranged  of  late  years,  this  change  has  been  greatly 
to  her  advantage.  Indeed,  since  the  date  of  the  last  enumeration  above 
recited,  the  price  of  wool  has  been  so  discouragingly  low,  that,  at  least 
in  some  years,  the  keeping  of  sheep  has  been  an  expense  to  the  propri* 
etor,  instead  of  a  profit.  In  consequence  of  this,  several  large  flocks 
have  been  entirely  broken  up  and  sold  out,  and  all  the  others  have  been 
more  or  less  curtailed  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  census  now  being  taken 
will  show  that  the  number  of  our  sheep  at  this  date  is  nearly  or  quite  a 
fourth  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 

1 12.  Competition  in  wool/rom  the  west  and  south  considered. — ^The  woci 
market  has  of  late  been  so  glutted  with  western  wool,  and  the  open  win* 
ters  of  that  region  enable  sheep  to  be  carried  through  this  portion  of  tha 
year  at  an  expense  so  far  below  what  is  practicable  here,  that  many  ot 
onr  farmers  have  been  filled  with  alarm,  anticipating  that  we  should  be 
driven  entirely  out  of  this  business.  But  the  writer  has  never  shared  witk 
hif  neighbors  in  these  forebodings,  even  when  they  were  much  acfa 
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rife  than  at  present.  The  whole  history  of  the  sheep  shows  that  it  is 
only  in  hilly  and  mountainous  districts  that  fine  wool  has  heen  grown 
with  success,  and  this  quadruped  would  require  to  he  changed  to  a  dif- 
ferent  nature  from  what  it  has  ever  heretofore  possessed,  ere  it  can  be 
maintained  in  perfection  upon  the  level  surface  and  rank  herbage  of  the 
western  prairies.  And  the  brief  experience  which  has  already  been 
had,  abundantly  confirms  this  opinion.  So  rapidly  does  the  fleece  de- 
generate, that  our  western  neighbors  find  that  to  keep  up  the  quality  of 
their  flocks,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  constant  influx  of  fine« 
wooled  bucks  from  the  east;  and  among  other  testimony  upon  this  point, 
that  of  senator  E  wing  is  most  decisive,  who  tells  us  that  a  portion  of  his 
flock  having  been  sent  from  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  Illi- 
nois, deteriorated  so  rapidly,  that  three  years  afterwards  he  scarcely 
knew  his  own  wool.  Our  settled  conviction  in  this  matter  ever  has 
been,  that  the  rich,  level  lands  of  the  west  are  adapted  only  to  that  class 
of  sheep  whose  value  rests  in  the  carcase,  rather  than  in  the  fleece,  and 
that  the  Saxon  and  Merino  breeds  can  never  be  successfully  maintained 
there. 

The  south  bids  more  fair  to  become  our  competitor  in  the  article  of 
flne  wool  than  does  the  west.  The  elevated,  dry  pasturage  furnished 
among  the  mountain  lands  in  the  western  part  of  Carolina  and  in  Vir* 
ginia  would  seem  well  calculated  for  sustaining  the  fine-wooled  breeds ; 
and  the  mildness  of  the  winters  there,  may  enable  wool  to  be  grown 
at  less  cost  than  it  can  possibly  be  furnished  by  the  farmers  of  the 
north.  As  respects  climate,  we  stand  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
•outh  that  Saxony  does  to  Spain  ;  and  whatever  superiority  this  may 
give  the  former  country  over  the  latter  on  the  European  continent,  the 
•ame  it  may  be  expected  we  possess  over  our  southern  neighbors.  If, 
as  is  the  fact,  the  rays  of  the  sun  here  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  in- 
flame and  excoriate  the  backs  of  the  finest  wooled  lambs,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  rear  such  lambs  at  all  many  degrees  farther  to  the  south. 

113.  Predilection  of  imr  inhabitants  for  fine-toooled  sheep. — The  idea 
that  the  eastern,  hilly  part  of  this  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
keeping  of  sheep  of  the  highest  grade  of  fineness — that  in  this  respect 
it  equals  if  it  does  not  excel  all  other  sections  of  our  country — has  long 
been  entertained  by  our  citizens.  Hence  a  decided  preference  for  and 
attachment  to  sheep  of  this  kind  has  here  prevailed,  with  a  correspond- 
ing dislike  towards  those  of  an  opposite  character.  So  strong  has  been 
this  predilection,  that  the  late  eccentric  civilian  of  Roanoke,  who  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  that  he  would  willingly  go  across  the  street  at  any  time  to 
kick  a  sheep,  would  here  find  any  number  of  persons  to  go  with  him  ou 
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■uch  an  errand,  provided  the  sheep  was  a  coarse- wooled  one ;  and  if  it  be- 
longed to  the  opposite  class,  they  would  be  equally  inclined  to  accompa- 
ny the  gentlemen  in  his  ambulation,  to  mete  out  to  him  the  same  treat- 
ment he  bestowed  upon  their  favorite.  And  this  attachment  has  been  finn 
and  unwavering  through  all  the  encomiums  that  have  of  late  years  been 
landed  upon  the  long-wooled  varieties.  There  has  been  no  inclination 
here  to  change  from  our  present  stock  ;  and  although  our  county  agri- 
cultural society  has  had  both  classes  of  sheep  upon  its  premium  list,  two 
specimens  only,  of  animals  of  the  English  blood,  we  believe,  have  ever 
been  exhibited  at  our  Fairs ;  and  the  premiums  for  mutton-sheep  have 
therefore  been  year  after  year  awarded  to  large  bodied  animab  of  the 
Herino  blood,  there  being  no  others  among  us  to  compete  with  them* 
Indeed,  so  settled  and  decided  are  our  citizens  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Merinos  and  Saxons  are  the  breeds  for  which  this  county  is  naturally 
adapted,  that  any  one  who  might  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  would  be  apt  to  receive  a  reply  akin  to  that  given  by  a  Scottiali 
Highlander,  who,  vexed  with  the  innovations  that  some  were  attempting 
to  make  among  the  stock  in  his  neighborhood,  petulantly  replied  to  a  tra- 
veller who  asked  what  breed  of  sheep  they  had  in  chat  district — "  Tkej 
are  such  as  the  Almighty  placed  here.  When  we  get  to  be  wiser  than 
He  is,  we'll  change  *em." 

114.  This  wUl  tontirau  to  he  a  wool- growing  district. — This  section 
of  country,  including  this  county  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Vermont,  is 
currently,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  correctly,  regarded  as 
being  by  its  climate,  its  inland  location,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  sur- 
face, more  closely  assimilated  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  than  is  any  other 
part  of  the  American  continent.  Its  character  as  a  wool-growing  dis- 
trict has  been  amply  tested.  And  all  things  considered,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  has  every  prospect  of  remaining  conspicuous  as  it  now  is 
for  the  number  and  fineness  of  its  flocks.  Naturally  adapted  as  it  is 
for  the  keeping  of  fine-wooled  sheep,  extensively  introduced  and  accli- 
mated among  us,  as  this  species  of  stock  now  is,  and  experienced  in  its 
management  as  our  population  has  become,  there  is  every  probability 
that  this  will  continue  to  be  a  wool-growing  district,  second  to  no  other 
in  our  land. 

But  of  this  county  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed,  it  will  never  be  oc- 
cupied exclusively  in  the  production  of  wool.  Agriculture  will  always 
form  a  large  part  of  its  business.  Susceptible  of  easy  cultiration  as 
nearly  all  the  lands  of  this  county  are,  the  relative  prices  of  grain  and 
of  wool,  will  at  most  times,  it  is  probable,  pay  better  for  the  prodaction 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  It  may  hence  be  expected  that  ao 
much  of  his  land  as  the  farmer  can  till  within  himself,  that  ia^  with  his 
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own  personal  labor  and  that  of  his  household,  will  always  be  under  cul- 
tivation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  flock  of  sheep,  requiring  as  it  does, 
but  little  time  and  attention  during  the  busy  period  of  the  year,  will 
occupy  that  portion  of  the  farm  which  is  least  convenient  for  tillage, 
and  thus  add  an  important  item  to  the  proprietor's  income.  This  is 
their  great  recommendation.  Without  increasing  in  any  sensible  degree 
its  expenses,  and  without  interfering  with  and  hindering  its  other  ope- 
rations, a  limited  number  of  sheep  can  be  supported,  mainly  upon  suth 
portions  of  the  farm  as  would  otherwise  be  neglected  and  for  the  time 
Talueltss.  And  this  has  saved  our  flocks  from  extermination  during 
the  low  prices  of  wool  for  the  past  few  years.  Having  withstood  this 
disastrous  period  so  well,  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  no  depres- 
sion  in  the  wool  market  can  ever  occur  which  will  have  the  efiect  of 
expelling  them  from  this  district.  When  the  price  of  wool  is  low,  their 
numbers  will  be  diminished  and  more  ground  devoted  to  agricultural 
operations ;  and  whenever  the  production  of  wool  is  per  se  profitable, 
their  numbers  will  be  increased,  and  then  also,  lands  valuable  for  culti- 
vation will  be  appropriated  to  their  maintenance.  Thus,  wooljwill 
always  be  grown  here  in  large  quantities,  but  its  amount  will  be  aug- 
mented or  diminished  according  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
market. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  us,  the  condition  of  things  is  different. 
Here  is  a  large  tract  of  hilly  and  mountainous  land,  little  of  which  is 
capable  of  being  profitably  cultivated,  but  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  These  will  here  be  kept  in  large  numbers, 
irrespective  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  wool  market — it  being  the  only 
thing  to  which  these  extensive  mountain  ranges  can  be  advantageously 
devoted.  And  the  flocks  there  summered,  will  be  brought  down  for 
their  winter  keeping,  to  the  plains  of  this  county,  particularly  the  low 
lands  towards  the  Hudson.  This  is  the  established  management  of 
some  flocks  at  the  present  time — tracts  of  land  in  the  town  of  Fort  Ed* 
ward,  and  other  tracts  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant  in  Vermont,]||being 
owned  by  the  same  proprietors,  the  latter  their  pasture,*the  former 
their  meadow,  their  flocks  being  annually  drove  in  the  autumn  to  the 
former,  and  in  the  spring  returned  to  the  latter.  To  no  other  business 
can  the  mountain  ranges  of  Vermont  probably  ever  be  more  profitably 
appropriated,  and  they  will  hence  settle  down  into  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment to  a  much  greater  degree  than  at  present  prevails. 

Hence  our  anticipations  are,  that  the  hilly  district  forming  the'east- 
eni  part  of  Washington  county,  will  ever  abound  in  sheep,  deriving 
their  summer  and  winter  keeping  from  the  same  farm,  and  that  the 
level  lands  of  the  west  part  of  the  county  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
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growing  of  hay,  for  wintering  the  flocks  that  will  be  summered  upon 
the  Vermont  mountains — thus  keeping  up  the  same  distinction  which 
exists  in  Spain,  a  portion  of  the  flocks  being  Estantes  or  stationary,  and 
Che  others  tramhumantes  or  migratory. 

116*  Early  arrival  of  Merino  sheep  in  this  vicinity. — Preliminary  to 
an  account  of  the  present  flocks  of  this  county  and  the  mode  of  theit 
management,  the  time  and  manner  of  the  introduction  of  fine-wooled 
sheep  here,  merits  to  be  narrated  ;  furnishing  as  it  does,  in  addition  to 
matter  of  historic  interest,  many  items  of  information  of  a  practical 
character,  that  are  of  too  much  value  to  be  omitted. 

As  is  well  known,  the  writings  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  in  the  fint 
years  of  the  present  century,  did  much  towards  turning  public  attentba 
to  the  growth  of  fine  wool ;  and  a  few  Merino  sheep  imported  by  hia 
from  the  celebrated  Rambouillet  flock  near  Paris  and  a  considerablo 
flock  imported  by  the  Hon.  David  Humphreys  from  Spain,  have  been 
noted  as  about  the  first  and  only  sheep  of  this  breed  that  for  a  time 
were  in  this  country. 

A  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  resided  in  Rupert,  Vt.,  close  upon  the  easten 
border  of  this  county,  was  a  former  neighbor  and  some  say  a  familf 
relative  of  Gen.  Humphreys :  and  quite  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Humphreys  flock  in  Connecticut,  a  few  of  the  imported  sheep  and  i 
number  of  half-blood  Merinos  that  had  been  reared  from  them,  wen 
obtained  by  him.  The  exact  blood  of  the  Humphreys  flock  has  beea 
inquired  after  with  considerable  interest  of  late;  and  I  am  informed  bj 
those  who  knew  the  Stoddard  flock  well,  that  the  full-bloods  were  i 
kind  of  Paulars ;  they  had  a  slight  dew-lap,  but  had  no  wrinkles  oc 
folds  in  the  skin,  at  least  upon  their  bodies;  they  were  wooly  to  the 
hoofs,  but  their  wool  was  much  less  gummy  and  dirt-brown  externallf 
than  in  our  present  Paulars  ;  and  the  fleeces  of  the  bucks  it  is  beliered 
weighed  about  five  and  six  pounds. 

1 16.  First  Merino  blood  introduced  into  this  coufUy. — Aaron  Cleve* 
land  of  Salem  obtained  a  half-blood  buck  from  the  Stoddard  flock,  and 
the  quarter-blood  lambs  which  he  thus  reared,  were  the  first  sheep 
possessing  any  Merino  blood  in  this  county.  From  the  wool  of  these,  s 
piece  of  cloth  was  manufactured,  which  A.  D.  1810  received  thebonntj 
4>f  eighty  dollars  at  that  time  granted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  finest 
«loth  made  in  each  county,  the  judges  of  the  county  courts  being  the 
inspectors  by  whom  this  bounty  was  awarded. 

By  Mr.  Cleveland  and  several  others  in  this  vicinity,  half-blood  bocks 
were  for  a  number  of  years  hired  from  the  Stoddard  flock  for  ten  dollaif 
per  annum,  or  purchased  for  fifty  dollars.    The  first  full-blood  bock 
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which  Mr.  0.  owned,  wms  purchased  some  years  afterwards,  for  thirty 
dollars,  from  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  of  Pittstown,  who  had  obtained 
Chancellor  Livingston's  stock. 

The  first  full-blooded  buck  in  the  county,  was  hired  for  fifty  dollars, 
from  the  Stoddard  flock,  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Wilson  of  Salem,  in  the 
year  1809.  Judge  Wilson  hence  received  the  bounty  of  fifty  dollars, 
given  by  the  State  in  each  county,  to  the  person  who  should  introduce 
Uie  first  Merino  buck ;  the  letter  of  the  statute  not  requiring  that  such 
person  should  be  the  actual  owner  of  the  animal.  This  was  the  first 
award  possessing  the  character  of  an  agricultural  premium  that  was 
€ver  made  in  this  county,  and  brings  to  our  notice  the  additional  fact 
(hat  it  has  now  for  a  long  period  been  the  established  policy  of  our 
State  government  to  encourage  domestic  industry  and  promote  improve* 
aent  by  pecuniary  grants  from  the  public  treasury. 

1 17.  Effects  of  crossing  Merinos  toith  common  sheep. — Recently  the 
crossing  of  our  fine-wooled  sheep  with  the  English  South  Downs  has 
been  discussed  and  highly  recommended  by  some  writers.  It  was  sub- 
stantially  a  cross  of  this  kind  that  universally  took  place  when  the 
Merinos  were  first  imported — the  common  sheep  of  the  country  being 
mostly  of  English  origin,  and  of  a  quality  more  closely  allied  to  the 
South  Downs  than  any  other  breed,  as  appears  from  the  essays  of  Chan* 
•ellor  Livingston. 

That  this  cross  was  a  most  valuable  one  is  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  those  who  remember  it.  The  quarter-blood  Merinos  were  large 
sheep  of  a  handsome  form.  The  improvement  in  the  quality  and  es- 
pecially in  the  quantity  of  the  wool  was  greater  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  the  fleeces  being  actually  heavier  than  those  of  either  of 
the  parents.  The  mutton,  too,  was  not  perceptibly  deteriorated  in 
quality  and  was  augmented  in  quantity.  But  the  most  surprising  eflfect 
of  this  cross  was  that  wrought  in  the  disposition  of  this  animal.  The 
native  stock  of  sheep  as  is  well'  known  were  of  roving  habits,  akin  to 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  country,  scaling  with  ease  fences  that  retained 
other  stock  in  security,  and  possessing  a  fleetness  of  foot  that  seeming- 
ly said  to  the  wolves,  **  Before  you  have  me,  you  must  catch  me."  Yet 
(he  least  traces  of  Merino  blood,  it  is  said,  wholly  subdued  this  disposi- 
tion and  rendered  the  animals  tame  and  domestic  like  those  of  our  pres- 
ent flocks. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  this  cross  was  a  most  valuable  one  and 
that  for  the  combined  purposes  of  wool  and  mutton,  nothing  to  excel  it 
•an  probably  be  formed.  It  is  doubtful,  even,  if  it  can  be  equalled  with 
%uj  of  the  materials  that  we  have  now  at  our  hands. 
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118.  Origin  of  the  Wilkinton  flock ^  White  Creek. — About  this  same 
time,  also,  the  first  Merino  sheep  were  brought  into  the  town  of  White 
Creek.  Mr.  Herritt  of  Troy  owned  a  tract  of  land  in  the  south  part 
of  this  town,  and  placed  upon  it  a  considerable  flock  which  was  deririd 
from  the  Humphreys  stock.  This  flock  he  essayed  to  have  managed 
in  the  Spanish  mode.  Two  shepherds  who  had  been  educated  to  this 
business,  accompanied  with  their  dogs,  were  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  flock,  and  many  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  surroundinf 
country  were  attracted  by  the  noyelty  of  their  dress  and  employmem, 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  This  mode  of  management,  however,  was  doubt- 
less found  to  be  too  expensive  to  be  practised  in  this  country,  and  it 
wa5(  snnn  abandoned.  A  part  of  these  sheep  were  eventually  purchased 
by  Gardiner  Wilkinson  of  White  Creek,  and  formed  the  "  Wilkinaon 
flock,"  which  for  several  years  had  a  high  reputation  in  that  vicinity. 

119.  Contract  between  McNish  and  Prifice ;  first  Merino  ewes  hrm^k 
into  the  county. — Thus  upon  the  earliest  importations  of  the  Merino  a 
portion  of  the  blood  had  found  its  way  into  this  county.  At  first,  how* 
ever,  eflbrts  were  only  directed  to  the  rearing  of  grade  sheep.  Animals 
of  pure  blood  were  too  scarce  in  the  country  and  commanded  too  higk 
a  price  to  be  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers.  But  ere  long  an 
avenue  was  opened,  through  which  one  of  our  citizens  was  enabled  to 
enter  into  this  business  in  a  much  more  eflective  mode  than  had  hither- 
to been  here  attempted. 

The  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts  of  President  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, as  is  well  known,  by  cutting  the  country  oflf  from  the  sup- 
plies of  woolen  goods  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
Great  Britain,  turned  public  attention  strongly  to  the  home  production 
and  manfacture  of  fine  wool.  The  high  reputation  which  this  state  of 
our  affairs  gave  to  the  few  Merino  sheep  then  in  the  country,  and  the 
extravagant  prices  which  were  paid  for  these  animals  caused  new  and 
large  importations  to  be  made  directly  from  Spain,  in  1809  and  thefol* 
lowing  years ;  in  which  William  Jarvis,  then  our  consul  at  Lisbon,  took 
an  active  part  and  rendered  the  country  a  service  of  great  value— m 
some  of  the  choicest  flocks  in  the  Spanish  dominions  were  transferred 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  speedily  reduced  the  price  of  these 
sheep,  and  brought  them  nearer  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 

Among  other  purchasers  of  these  newly  arrived  sheep  in  the  N«w- 
York  market,  was  Robert  Prince,  a  merchant  of  that  city,  who  had  a 
son  established  in  trnde  at  this  time,  in  the  village  of  Salem.  This 
opened  the  way  by  which  one  of  our  citizens,  Alexander  McNish,  Esq.) 
was  induced  to  engage  in  the  business  of  raising  fine*wooled  sheep.  A 
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contract  was  formed  between  him  and  Mr.  Prince,  the  terms  of  ^hich 
were  follj  and  explicitly  expressed ;  and  this  document  possesses  particu- 
lar interest  tons  at  the  present  day,  as  containing  authentic  evidence  of 
what  was  then  rej^arded  as  the  most  essential  points  in  the  management 
of  the  Merinos,  and  what  were  deemed  to  be  equitable  terms  for  letting 
them. 

The  terms  of  this  contract  are  briefly  as  follows :  Mr.  Prince  was 
to  furnish  a  budc  and  two  ewes  warranted  to  be  full  blooded  Merino ; 
and  Mr.  McNish  was  to  furnish  one  hundred  common  ewes,  and  be  at 
the  whole  expense  of  keeping  and  managing  the  flock  for  the  period  of 
seven  years.  The  buck  was  not  to  be  turned  with  the  ewes  before  the 
first  of  November;  and  the  lambs  were  to  be  weaned  or  separated  from 
the  ewes  on  the  first  of  September.  Annually,  on  the  &st  day  of 
June,  half  of  the  wool  was  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Prince.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  the  hundred  common  ewes  were  to  be  sold,  and  half 
the  proceeds  thereof  was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Prince.  The  buck  lambs 
were  to  be  annually  divided  on  the  first  of  September,  and  each  party 
wms  thereafter  to  take  charge  of  his  own  half  of  these.  If  either  of  the 
three  full-bloods  died  or  became  imbecile,  another  was  to  be  furnished  by 
Mr.  Prince,  to  supply  its  place.  At  the  close  of  the  seven  years,  the 
flock  that  was  then  existing  was  to  be  equally  divided. 

For  the  three  imported  sheep  by  which  his  part  of  the  contract  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  Mr.  Prince  had  paid  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  But,  to 
be  secure  against  any  casualties,  a  pair  of  sheep  in  addition  to  these, 
was  furnished  by  him.  Two  bucks  and  three  ewes,  therefore,  were 
brought  hither,  and  were  placed  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  McNish,  a  mile 
west  of  Salem  village,  October  11th,  1810. 

120.  Prejudice  against  the  Merino  sheep, — The  community  was  at 
that  time  much  divided  in  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  these 
sheep,  many  believing  that  in  our  climate  they  would  rapidly  degene- 
rate and  prove  to  be  a  curse  to  the  country.  And  as  an  evidence  of  the 
violence  of  this  prejudice,  it  merits  to  be  placed  on  record,  that  one  of 
Mr.  McNish's  neighbors,  when  these  sheep  first  arrived,  gave  him  for- 
mal and  distinct  notice,  that  if  the  bucks  broke  in  among  his  flock,  he 
should  without  ceremony,  shoot  them  down,  and  should  in  addition 
thereto  hold  him  answerable  for  whatever  damages  he  could  in  a  court 
of  law  make  it  appear  he  had  sastained.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
Mr.  McNish,  the  imported  sheep  had  nothing  of  that  roving  disposition 
which  belonged  to  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
never  gave  his  pugnacious  neighbor  any  molestation.  And  ere  many 
years,  it  was  surmised  this  neighbor's  sentiments  had  undergone  some 
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change,  Scotchman  though  he  was,  for  it  was  observed,  one  autamn, 
he  was  very  particular  to  keep  his  own  flock  in  the  field  adjoining  that 
in  which  Mr.  McNish's  bucks  were  pastured,  and  was  at  the  sametimi 
Tery  careless  in  keeping  up  his  part  of  the  line*fence. 

121.  Ul-suceiss  in  raiting  Merino  lambs, — Mr.  McNish's  sole  expe- 
rience in  this  branch  of  husbandry  having  been  with  the  hardy,  com* 
Bon  sheep  of  the  country,  he  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  lack 
that  attended  his  operations  with  the  Merinos.  The  weather  throagk 
the  first  spriog  was  particularly  disastrous,  the  month  of  April  beinf 
cold  and  stormy^  and  although  the  flock  was  well  provided  with  ihedi, 
and  had  every  other  practicable  care  bestowed  upon  it,  it  was  of  littk 
avail,  and  the  lambs  died  by  scores.  It  appeared  as  though  thej  bad 
no  vigor,  no  hold  upon  life,  and  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  our  climile 
seemed  nearly  as  fatal  to  them  as  though  it  was  choke-damp.  And  on 
coming  to  reckon  up  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  first  year's  opentiou 
under  this  contract,  instead  of  over  a  hundred  common  lambs  that  Hr. 
McNish  might  have  reared  from  the  same  ewes  with  far  less  care  ud 
expense,  he  could  contemplate  himself  as  the  owner  of  about  sixtees 
half-bloods — to  obtain  which,  he  was  giving  Mr.  Prince,  fifty  eommon 
ewes  and  their  crop  of  wool !  In  view  of  this  result,  so  unezpectedlf 
disastrous,  and  of  the  talk  that  this  matter  excited  through  the  town, 
he  no  doubt  felt  somewhat  as  did  tLnoXher  sheepish  man  of  that  day,  who 
related  his  experience  io  the  following  strains : 

**  When  first  Merinos  blest  onr  land 
Throush  Hamphrey's  patriotic  band» 
Quoth  I,  I'll  be  a  patriot  too. 
And  boy  a  ram.  Merino  true. 

A  hundred  eagles  was  the  price* 
I  paid  the  money  in  a  trice, 
1*11  stake  my  fame  and  fortune  too. 
Quoth  I,  on  what  a  ram  can  do. 

'   Scarce  had  my  pet  began  to  thrive 
When  Spanish  sheep  by  thousands  'rrlv0» 
And  what  I  ne*r  had  dreamed  before. 
My  ram  was  changed  into  a  hor§  />* 

122.  Hi$tary  of  the  first  Merino  btick  produced  in  the  cot<n<y.— Witk 
much  care,  each  of  the  imported  ewes  succeeded  in  raising  a  lank 
The  first  of  ihese  was  yeaned  when  the  half-bloods  in  the  fold  wen 
perishing  at  such  a  rate,  and  as  this  was  .the  first  Merino  lamb  produced 
in  the  county,  its  brief  known  history  possesses  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  a  recital.  It  was  a  buck,  and  to  eflTectually  shield  so  choice  as 
object  from  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  it  was  resolved  to  place  it  in  an 
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atmosphere  to  the  full  as  temperate  and  genial  as  that  of  the  Tine-dad 
plains  of  Estremadura.  Accordingly  a  temporary  barrier,  the  marks  of 
which  are  still  visible  in  Mr.  McNish's  dwelling,  was  erected  across  a 
corner  of  the  cellar-kitchen,  the  apartment  which  was  the  main  abode  of 
the  household,  and  here  the  ewe  and  lamb  were  domiciliated,  so  long  as 
the  boreal  influence  prevailed.  Thus  fondled,  the  delicate  foreigner 
grew  thriftily  and  gave  every  promise  of  becoming  an  ovine  nabob. 
The  following  summer,  whilst  pastured  with  the  flock  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  it  was  often  observed  and  admired.  But  at  length  it 
appeared  that  some  one  who  had  been  educated  to  the  maxim  that 
**  exchange  was  no  robbery,"  had  passed  that  way.  The  favorite  was 
gone,  and  an  ordinary  lamb  was  found  substituted  in  its  place.  No 
conjecture  could  ever  be  formed  as  to  who  had  perpetrated  this  act  of 
lumitigated  meanness. 

Of  the  two  other  full-blood  lambs  one  was  also  a  buck,  but  to  ap- 
pearance so  inferior  to  the  first,  that  it  was  regarded  with  but  little  es* 
teem,  and  was  sold  that  autumn  for  eighty  dollars,  to  the  Hon.  John 
McLean,  senior,  and  his  son-in-law,  David  Campbell,  the  latter  of  whom 
now  commenced  that  experience  in  sheep-husbandry  that  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Campbell  flock,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  flocks 
in  the  county  at  the  present  day. 

123.  Corpulency  of  the  imported  Merinos. — Worse  luck,  however, 
attended  the  imported  ewes  the  second  season.  The  lamb  of  one  of 
them  expired  without  any  obvious  cause,  a  short  time  after  it  was  yean- 
ed, and  two  of  the  old  sheep  ere  long  followed  it.  It  may  here  be 
stated  that  these  imported  sheep  were  all  in  wretched  condition  as  to 
flesh  when  they  arrived  here.  They  were  of  course  regarded  with  too 
much  favor  to  be  allowed  to  remain  so  miserably  poor.  Good  pastur- 
age was  furnished  them,  and  in  the  winter  in  addition  to  what  hay 
they  desired,  corn  was  fed  to  them,  about  a  pint  being  given  to  the  three 
ewes  twice  a  day.  Thus  their  keeping  was  liberal,  but  not  extravagant, 
and  they  were  only  in  fair  condition  when  turned  out  to  pasture  the 
spring  after  their  arrival.  But  they  now  took  on  fat  surprisingly  :  and 
a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  when  put  to  grass  the  second  summer,  they 
became  so  excessively  corpulent  that  they  might  truly  be  said  to  rival 
Daniel  Lambert  himself.  And  in  August,  the  two  fattest  of  them,  ap- 
parently unable  to  carry  themselves  about  any  longer,  quietly  laid 
iowQ  and  died.  A  post  mortem  examination  showed  a  layer  of  clear 
fal  upon  the  ribs  full  two  inches  thick  on  the  outside  and  half  an  ineb 
on  the  inside. 
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It  merits  to  be  obserred  also,  that  for  a  time  the  young  as  weU  as 
ike  old  sheep  were  so  fat  that  it  was  feared  the  whole  would  perish. 

In  our  own  day  it  has  been  said  that  flocks  removed  from  the  old 
States  to  the  far  west  often  become  surprisingly  fat  for  a  few  yean. 
These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  m  the  sheep,  when  transferred 
to  a  different  climate  from  that  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed,  a  p^ 
culiar  proneness  to  obesity. 

124.  Character  of  the  imparted  kudos. — ^Upon  the  death  of  the  two 
ewet,  another  buck  and  ewe  which  had  cost  him  nine  hundred  doDan, 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Prince.  As  there  was  quite  a  contrast  betweet 
the  two  of  these  bucks  from  which  the  flock  was  mostly  reared  andfroa 
which  so  much  of  the  Merino  blood  now  in  this  vicinity  has  beea  de* 
rived,  some  account  of  them  merits  to  be  preserved. 

The  favorite  of  the  two  first  that  were  received  was  a  large  bodied, 
smooth  faced,  clean  white  wooled  animal  of  a  most  stately  appearance, 
carrying  his  head  high  and  moving  about  with  an  air  of  dignity,  as  if 
perfectly  conscious  that  the  best  blood  of  old  Castile  and  Leon  wai 
coursing  through  his  veins.  Yet  his  wool  thou£^  so  clean  and  nice 
was  rather  thin  and  short,  and  coarsish  on  the  hips.  Accustomed  to  th^ 
sight  of  this  genteel-appearing  animal  much  disappointment  was  felt 
with  the  last  buck  on  its  arrival.  It  carried  its  head  lower,  and  was  to 
appearance  a  dirty  scurvy-looking  ruimion,  little  worthy  of  being 
brought  such  a  distance  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  But  all  his  bad 
marks  were  external,  and  he  was  truly  one  of  the  most  valuable  backs 
that  has  ever  been  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Though  his  wool  wis 
so  gummy  and  looked  so  foul  and  blackish  externally,  on  parting  it  it 
was  found  to  be  of  a  clean  pure  white,  very  fine,  and  growing  remai- 
ably  close  and  long,  yielding  a  fleece  which  weighed  over  ten  pooodi 
The  fleece  moreover  was  unusually  even  throughout,  being  fine  npoa 
the  flanks.  His  legs  were  woolly  down  to  the  very  hoofs,  but  that  enor- 
mous dew-lap  or  ruflle  which  belongs  to  the  Paular  sheep  of  the  present 
day  was  wanting,  there  being  merely  a  slight,  naked  wrinkle  in  the 
skin  along  the  throat,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  fold. 

125#  Smooth  throated  Paulars. — The  above  descriptions  are  derired 
from  William  McNish,  on  whom  the  care  of  his  father's  flock  from  its 
commencement  chiefly  devolved,  he  being  then  in  his  boyhood.  A  dt* 
ly  authenticated  certificate  accompanied  each  of  the  bucks,  specifying 
fully  its  origin ;  but  that  there  were  distinct  varieties  in  the  Merino 
stock  was  imknown  here  at  that  time.  From  what  is  remembered,  it 
appears  pretty  certain  that  of  the  two  bucks  which  were  first  received, 
that  which  was  most  esteemed  and  is  described  above,  was  from  die 
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MontAFcos  flock ;  and  the  other  was  called  by  Mr.  Prince  in  conTersap 
lion,  '*the  Ardiuri  {Quere^  Aqueirres)  buck."  The  last  buck  that  was 
received  it  is  well  remembered  was  stated  in  the  certificate  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  and  ail  its  marks  as  above  recited  show 
it  to  have  been  a  Paular  of  the  choicest  kind. 

Recent  writers  speak  of  a  kind  of  Paulars  as  exbting  in  this  country 
which  are  nearly  destitute  of  that  unseemly  and  inconvenient  dew-lap 
which  extends  in  wavy  folds  along  the  throat  and  is  regarded  as  a  char- 
acteristic mark  of  this  variety,  and  they  suppose  this  kind  of  Paulars 
which  is  destitute  of  the  dew-lap  has  been  derived  from  some  cross  of 
the  original  Paular  stock  with  the  Saxons.  But  the  information  here 
adduced  shows  plainly  that  the  very  kind  of  Paulai^  alluded  to,  existed 
among  the  sheep  that  were  imported  from  Spain,  and  that  these  were 
destitute  of  another  objectionable  trait  belonging  to  the  present  Paulars, 
namely,  the  coarse  wool  upon  the  flanks.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
this  kind  of  Paulars  has  not  been  preserved  pure  and  distinct,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  all  the  excellencies  free  from  the  defects  of  this  in- 
valuable variety  of  the  Spanish  sheep. 

126.  Causes  of  Mr.  McNish's  ill  success  with  Merinos. — Disasters  con- 
tinued to  follow  Mr.  McNish.  One  of  the  imported  bucks  met  with  a 
casualty,  the  fourth  year,  that  caused  its  death.  And  most  dishearten- 
ing of  all,  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  wool  fell  to  about  a  third 
of  its  previous  price,  and  the  value  of  sheep  depreciated  proportionally. 
This  made  him  anxious  to  be  released  from  his  contract,  and  it  accord- 
ingly was  terminated  a  year  or  two  before  the  time  set  for  its  expiration. 
The  number  of  sheep  remaining  to  Mr.  McNish  after  the  division  of  the 
flock  is  not  recollected.  The  buck  lambs  having  been  divided  annual- 
ly and  mostly  sold  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  not  over  two  dosea 
individuals  could  have  fallen  to  his  share.  And  for  ten  years  subse- 
quently his  flock  made  no  perceptible  increase  in  its  numbers. 

The  ill  success  attending  his  father's  operaticms  is  ascribed  by  William 
McNish  to  three  causes. 

1st.  The  tender  constitutions  of  the  sheep  when  they  were  first  im- 
ported into  this  country.  Inured  to  the  mild  climate  of  Spain,  they  were 
unable  to  endure  so  great  a  change  as  they  experienced,  when  sudden- 
ly transferred  thence  to  this  cold  northern  region.  The  animal  has  now 
become  acclimated  and  is  altogether  more  tough  and  hardy  than  when 
it  was  first  brought  into  the  country. 

2i.  Inadequate  shelter.  It  was  a  prevalent  idea  that  sheep  ought  not 
to  be  housed  or  confined  in  a  close  enclosure.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
•hancellor  Livingston  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  country  at  that  day  up* 
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on  all  matters  relatiDg  to  Merino  sheep;  and  he  attributes  the  ioferioi 
ty  of  the  French  sheep,  in  a  measure,  to  their  close  confinement  **  ciowd* 
ed  in  small  ill-aired  houses"  in  winter.  Hence  our  sheep  at  that  ivj 
were  never  furnished  with  anything  more  than  sheds,  open  upon  oaeoi 
more  of  their  sides,  to  every  part  of  which  the  wind  and  the  driftinf 
snows  frequently j>enetrated. 

3d.  Having  the  lambs  come  too  early.  Accustomed  to  the  comnoi 
sheep,  whose  lambs  were  often  yeaned  in  mid-winter  and  sarvived  tke 
storms  of  the  season,  it  was  thought  that  when  the  birth  of  the  Merno 
was  deferred  until  April  it  was  the  utmost  procrastination  that  Datm 
would  admit  of;  and  hence  some  of  the  most  piercing  and  fatal  stoni 
of  the  year  occurred  when  these  tender  objects  were  bat  a  few  dqi 
or  hours  old. 

127.  Present  McNishJlock. -The  present  flock  of  Wm.  McNish  and  m 
of  the  best  Merino  flocks  in  the  county  has  descended  directly  fromtk 
stock  left  to  his  father  at  the  time  of  the  division  with  Mr.  Prince.  It  wu 
of  a  grade  at  that  time  averaging  higher  than  three*fourths  Merino,  ani 
the  few  full  bloods  among  the  flock,  furnished  the  stock  bucks  that  wen 
subsequently  employed.  Two  bucks  were  obtained  from  consul  Janii 
in  1836,  and  a  few  ewes  that  had  been  derived  from  the  Esq.  Livingstoi 
stock  were  added  to  the  flock  about  the  same  time.  With  these  eictf 
tions,  the  system  of  in-and-in  breeding  has  been  pursued  with  this  flod 
for  more  than  thirty  years;  and,  little  as  we  are  inclined  to  favor  that 
system,*  we  believe  every  one  will  admit  that  the  she«p  of  Mr.  H^ 


*At  an  illttttration  of  the  bad  eflfeett  of  in-and-ia  breedin;,the  following:  in 
it  rllated  to  us  as  having  occurred  in  a  particalar  neighborhood  in  this  conoty.  1 
fiurmer  of  a  80ur>  unsocial  disposition,  who  as  much  as  possible  avoided  all  iD(c^ 
eoorse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  shunned  asking  the  slightest  fiivor  of  i 
neighbor  lest  he  might  at  some  time  be  desired  to  reciprocate  the  kindness  shows 
him,  for  a  long  series  of  years  bred  his  cattle  entirely  from  his  own  stock,  b 
consequence  of  this  course,  such  a  herd  of  mis-shapen,  ungainly,  big-headed  qoid* 
mpeds  were  produced  that  they  could  scarcely  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  tin 
cattle  kind;  and  **  >s  wolverines*'  were  for  a  long  time  the  bolt  of  ridienlt  il 
the  whole  vicinity. 

The  careful  breeder,  upon  eiUier  system,  will  avoid  using  even  fof  a  single  •si' 
•on,  any  animal  possessing  obvious  defects,  for  such  defects  once  introduced  is  M 
the  slightest  degree,  are  liable  to  be  transmitted  and  to  reappear  even  after  sennl 
generations  have  passed.  To  the  many  curious  and  valuable  fscts  already  on  rteoi4 
relating  to  this  subject,  the  following  may  be  added*  A  portion  of  the  fowls  |M» 
■essed  by  Constant  Clapp,  Esq.,  were  formerly  of  the  **  downy  »  breed.  But  tkil 
variety,  so  strongly  marked^  had  run  out  and  entirely  disappeared  from  bis  presii* 
set  for  eight  years,  when  three  of  these  downy  individuals,  perfect  In  every  pt^ 
ticttlar,  reappeared  among  his  flock— showing  that  the  blood,  though  apptisolV 
obliterated,  had  yet  been  lurking  there,  generation  after  generation. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  with  the.late  distinguished  Ofiu  ieluiyl«>  a  smb  of  ^ 
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iNith*t  present  flock  are  as  healthy^  vigorouf ,  brighuloricing  and  well- 
formed  as  those  of  any  flock  which  we  hare  among  us.  His  sheep  are 
somewhat  tardy  in  arriving  at  full  mnturity,  the  fleeces  gaining  in 
weight  until  the  animal  is  six  years  old,  and  thereafter  remaining  at 
about  that  point.  One  instance  is  remembered,  where  an  ewe  at  the 
advanced  age  of  twelve  years  yielded  within  a  trifle  of  four  |K>aBda. 
One  fact  observed  in  this  flock  merits  notice.  Tlie  tags  even  in  the  lambs 
have  become  quite  clean  and  free  from  wool  compared  with  what  th^y 
were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  an  indication  that  the  flock  is  losing  the  Pan- 
lar  and  acquiring  the  Escuriel  traits.  The  flock  is  substantially  full- 
wooled  Merkko ;  the  sheep  composing  it  are  Tery  even,  and  the  flai^c* 
wool  is  much  finer  and  more  identical  in  quality  with  the  body-wool  tbp,n 
naoaL  It  the  present  winter  (ISSiO)  numbers  127  old  and  young,  83  be« 
img  adult  ewes ;  and  at  the  two  last^heariags  the  fleeces  have  areraged 
9  lb.  9  oz.  each.  There  haa  been  but  little  Tariation  in  the  weight  ,pf 
.  Aeeces  for.  the  past  tea  or  fifteen  years- 

128.  EttufUl  stock  introduced  by  baac  Bishop ^and  othcrs.-^We  coi^e 
*i&aw  to  speak  of  the  next  important  step  that  was  taken  in  improving 
.  ihe  quality  of  the  sheep  of  this  county  and  that  laid  the  foundation  ^f 
,  aeveral  of  our  most  celebrated  flocks  of  the  present  day. 

Of  the  Merinos  sent  from  Spain  by  consul  Jarvis  and  sold  in  the  New 
Y^rk  market,  some  of  the  chekesi  and  most  valuable  specimens  were  se* 
lected  and  purchased  by  the  Hon.  Effinghsm  Lawrence  and  some  of  lus 
neighbors,  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  residing  in  Queens  county 
-  jon  Long  Island.  It  was  the  fine,  clear-wooled  Escuriels  that  they  purdia* 
sed,  and  the  character  of  the  stock  which  they  obtained  in  sufficiently 
eTinced  by  the  litct,  that  for  thMe  of  their  «wes,  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
''sand  dollars  each  was  paid* 

Isaac  Bishop,  a  prominent  merchant  and  in  afllnent  circumstances  in 
the  town  of  Granville,  whose  cennectioas  were  also  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  became  early  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  these  Long  Island 
Aocks,  and  from  them  brought  the  next  pure  Merino  blood  into  the  county. 
And  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 

tensiTe  obterration,  of  deep  penetration  and  sound  Jadg^ment^  that  the  troe  charae- 
ter  of  either  a  man  or  beast  could  be  aicertalned  bjr  looking:  at  the  parentage  from 
whieh  he  had  descended;  and  at  anillnstration  of  this,  he  used  humorously  to  relate 
^llie  incident,  that  In  the  early  years  of  the  Dutch  tsade  with  the  East  Indies,  oae 
of  bis  ancestors,  being:  a  sea-eaptain,  had  gone  thither,  and  returned  with  a  wife— 
a  Mongolian  lady  whom  he  had  married  in  his  absence.  And  the  blood  of  that 
cross  continued  still  to  cling  to  the  descendants  two  centuries  afterwards,  despfte 
of  skll  their  eflbrts  to  eradicate  it— so  that  down  to  the  present  dagr  in  one  branch 
4US41  another  of  the  family,  one  of  these  confounded  £ast.  Indians  would  oceasion- 
,  Ally  t>e  making  his  appearaneel 
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in  Aur  communiCj  at  a  grower  of  fine  wool,  and  for  several  years  as  a 
purrhaser  also. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1S15,  small  drofes  of  grade 
bucks  were  annually  made  up  by  speculators,  from  among  these  Long 
Island  flocks,  and  were  brought  throu<^h  all  parts  of  this  district  for  sale; 
and  thus  a  tinge  of  Merino  blood  became  infured  into  all  our  sheep. 

The  McNish  and  the  Bishop  flocks,  however,  appear  to  have  bees 
the  only  ones  containing  any  full  blooded  animals,  except  stock  bucb, 
until  J  boat  the  years  1S20  and  1822.  The  high  character  of  the  Long 
Island  flocks  became  generally  known  through  our  community  at  this 
period,  and  also  the  fact  that  pure  blooded  sheep  could  be  obiaincd 
from  them  at  lower  prices  than  had  been  customarily  paid  for  grade 
bucks.  Pure  blooded  and  choice  animals,  moreorer,  attracted  mare 
notice,  and  were  more  sought  after  now  than  they  had  ever  previootly 
been,  incoasequence  of  the  emulation  that  was  excited  by  the  cattle  ahovi 
and  premiums  of  the  old  agricultural  society  of  the  county,  that  was 
then  in  operation.  Several  of  our  more  enterprising  farmers  were  ihos 
induced  to  visit  and  make  purchasea  from  the  Long  Island  flocka,  five 
and  six  dollars  being  the  price  at  which  full  blooded  lambs  were  com* 
monly  obtained  in  the  autumn.  From  the  flocks  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Andrew  Cock,  Timothy  Ifatlet  and  Sila«  Titus,  the  purchases  of  oor 
citizens  were  made.  And  it  was  thus  that  at  this  time,  from  the  most 
renowned  flocks  in  the  country,  the  pure  Escuriel  blood  became  largely 
.introduced  into  this  county  ;  and  directly  from  this,  some  of  our  most 
noted  flocks  have  descended,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  more  panica- 
larly  to  specify  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

129.  Introduction  of  Smxon  shup,  and  their  character. — Soon  after 
the  Escuriel  Merinos  had  thus  become  established  in  this  county,  public 
attention  became  turned  to  a  siili  finer  breed  that  had  grown  out  of  ibii 
same  Escuriel  stock,  transplanted  from  Spain  to  Saxony  ;  and  the  own* 
era  of  all  our  beat  flocks  at  once  became  anxious  to  obtain  a:lea»la 
cross  with  this  blood.  The  Brighton  sales  of  the  early  importations 
from  Saxony  we.'e  attended  by  some  of  our  flacic  owners,  but  the  prices 
were  so  extravagantly  high,  that  no  direct  purchases  were  there  made* 
Some  specimens  of  this  stock,  however,  soon  reached  this  vicinity ;  and 
Mr.  Grove's  arrival  among  ua  in  1827  brought  into  our  midst,  as  is  well 
known,  a  large  number  of  the  choicest  Saxon  sheep  that  our  cousuf 
has  ever  received.  This  soon  made  the  bluod  common  among  us,  ^ 
will  every  where  appear  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  account. 

The  great  objection  to  these  Saxon  sheep  ever  has  been,  that  tbeif 
fleeces  were  unduly  light.  Many  of  the  imported  sheep  tnat  first 
reached  this  district,  wera  of  ihia  character.     A  flock  of  Saxons,  ptn^ 
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chased  by  Mr.  Bishop  iq  the  Boston  marker,  and  brought  to  Granville,  ' 
contained  examples  of  this  kind,  that  we  hear  of  with  astonishment* 
The  fleece  from  large,  thrifty,  well-fed  wethers,  on  being  snugly  rolled 
up  and  tied,  was  of  a  size  little  larger  than  a  man's  double  fist  and 
could  be  readi  V  deposited  in  a  hat  crown  and  carried  away  without  in* 
convenience  to  the  wearer ;  and  when  placed  in  the  scales,  one  and  a 
half  pounds  was  the  utmost  that  some  of  the  fleeces  from  these  wethert 
would  balance.  The  first  flock  that  Mr.  Grove  brought  into  this  vicinity, 
in  the  year  1827,  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  less  faulty  in  this  par- 
ticular. Some  of  the  stock  bucks  that  were  derived  from  it,  it  is  well 
known,  yielded  fleeces  which  weighed  only  two  and  a  half  pounds ! 
Our  experienced  wooUgrowers  frankly  expressed  to  Mr.  Grove  their 
^•nvictions,  that  such  tbin-wooled  and  light-fleeced  animals  as  this  flock 
to  a  great  extent  consisted  of,  could  never  be  made  profitable  in  this 
country,  and  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  stock  then  existing 
Among  us  '^  and  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  sense  and  discernment  in 
tbis  matter  not  to  perceive  the  justness  of  these  objections.  They  pro* 
d  uced  a  most  valuable  result.  The  next  year,  a  flock  selected  by  his 
friends  and  correspondents  in  Germany,  arrived,  of  quite  a  difl*erent 
character.  Some  of  the  bucks  from  this  last  flock  are  known  to  have 
been  the  heaviest  wooled  of  any  of  the  Saxon  stock  that  has  ever  been 
brought  into  this  country.  Indeed,  many  of  the  individuals  in  it  were 
so  much  more  thick-fleeced  than  any  of  the  Saxon  sheep  that  had  pre- 
viously been  seen  here,  that  it  was  for  a  lime  currently  surmised  that  a 
part  of  these  sheep  had  been  obtained  from  Spain  and  not  from  Ger» 
many.  The  service  that  Mr.  Grove  has  rendered  our  country,  by  intro- 
ducing among  us  the  bes't  specimens  of  the  Saxon  sheep  that  have  ever 
been  brought  aero  s  the  Atlantic  will  cause  his  name  ever  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  But  a  portion  of  the  merit  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  him  belongs  to  the  inelligert  wool-growers  of  our  own  coun- 
try, by  whose  suggestions  he  was  prompted  to  make  his  last  and  most 
Taluable  importation. 

130.  The  Lioingston  flock, — We  will  proceed  next  to  notice  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  flocks  in  the  county,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  formed.  One  of  the  largetit  and  best  known,  is  that  of 
Alexander  Livingston,  Esq.,  of  Greenwich.  His  experience  in  tho 
growing  of  fine  wool  commenced  in  the  year  ISII,  In  the  au'.umn  of 
that  year,  he  hired  one  of  the  imported  bucks  of  the  McNish  flock,  for 
the  season,  paying  therefor,  fifty  dollars,  and  being  restricted  to  the  use 
of  fifty  ewes,  from  which  he  raised  twenty  lambs,  whose  fleeces  ave- 
raged three  and  one-third  pounds.    The  two  other  McNish  bucks  wera 
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successively  hired  for  fi^e  dollars  each.  After  this,  other  full-blood 
bucks  were  obtained  from  Isaac  Bishop,  and  others,  until  the  flock  was 
of  so  high  a  grade  that  good  judges  to  whom  samples  of  the  wool  were 
exhibited,  pronounced  it  pure  Merino.  Being  in  New- York  in  1820, 
he  observed  a  large  quantity  of  wool  stored  in  a  warehouse,  and  on  in- 
specting it,  a  lot  was  found  among  it,  that  for  fineness  and  elegaoce, 
surpassed  anything  he  had  previously  seen.  Good  a?  his  own  wool  was, 
this  was  obviously  much  superior  to  it.  He  learned  on  inquiry,  that  it 
was  derived  from  the  Quaker  flocks  on  Long  Island;  and  heat  once 
resolved  to  obtain  some  of  their  stock.  He  accordingly  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  repaired  to  Long  Island,  and  made  a  purchase  of  fourteen 
lambs.  Two  years  afterwards,  forty  more  were  obtained.  Nearly  tU 
of  these  were  purchased  from  Andrew  Cock,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Saxon  ewe  from  Mr.  Grove,  these  are  all  the  ewes  he  has  ever  booglt 
His  present  flock  has  been  reared  wholly  from  these  Long  Island  Escurieb, 
crossed  with  full-blood  Saxon  and  Merino  hucks,  from  Grove,  Jarris, 
and  others.  It  contains  over  200  sheep  at  this  date,  being  much  re- 
duced from  what  it  has  heretofore  been.  About  seventy  of  these  are 
pure  Merinos,  seventy  others  are  nearly  pure  Saxons,  and  the  remain* 
der  are  of  intermediate  grades.  The  Saxon  fleeces  weigh  three  pounds, 
the  Merino,  three  and  a  half. 

131.  The  Dobbin  flocL'—John  Dobbin,  Esq.,  of  Jackson,  ahout  the 
year  1821,  obtained  a  buck  and  a  dozen  adult  ewes  of  the  best  quality 

.  as  to  blood,  form,  &c.,  from  the  Friends  on  Long  Island.  These  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  present  flock.  These  Escuriels  have  been  contin* 
ually  crossed  since  with  Saxon  bucks,  from  the  Grove  flock,  the  flock 
of  Grant  and  Searls,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  some  of  known  excellence 
from  other  sources ;  but  not  with  as  studious  a  regard  to  the  weight  of 
4he  fleece  as  to  its  fineness.  The  flock  at  present  numbers  ahout  250, 
with  an  average  weight  of  fieece,  of  two  acd  one-fourth  pounds,  and  ia 
fineness  is  in  advance  of  any  other  flock  in  the  county,  being  but  a 
shade  inferior  to  the^choicest  pure  blooded  Saxons. 

132.  The  Campbell ^ock.— This  was  formed  by  the  late  Hon.  Darid 
Campbell,  of  Quassacook,  and  now  belongs  to  his  son  George.  Judge 
Campbell  commenced  raising  grade  Merinos,  when  this  blood  first  cane 
into  this  vicinity.  About  the  year  1822,  he  procured  his  first  fulI>blood 
Merino  ewes.  These  were  of  the  Escuriel  stock,  and  were  obtained 
from  the  Matlet  and  Titus  flocks  on  Long  Island.  His  first  Saxon  bucki 
were  from  the  Grove  flock,  and  the  disasters  which  he  suflTered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  foot-rot  becoming  introduced  and  spreading  throagli 
his  flock,  will  be  related  when  we  come  to  speak  of  that  disease.    He 
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early  perceived  that  an  iDdiscriminate  use  of  Saxon  bucks  was  deterio- 
rating the  weight  of  his  fleeces,  and  at  once  discarded  all  such,  how- 
ever pure  their  hlood  and  fine  their  wool,  unless  they  possessed  also, 
comparatively  heavy  fleeces.  The  flock  is  at  present  very  even  through- 
oat.  So  far  as  blood  is  concerned,  it  is  nearly  pure  Saxon,  with  but  a 
lingering  trace  of  Escuriel  Merino.  In  fineness,  it  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  Dobbin  flock,  and  perhaps  by  some  cvf  the  oflT-shoots  from  that  flock. 
For  wool  of  so  fine  a  quality,  it  possesses  a  length  of  staple,  and  heavi- 
ness of  fleece,  that  is  probably  nowhere  excelled.  Hence  stock-sheep 
from  this  flock  are  more  in  demand  ihan  from  any  other  flock  among 
U8 ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  some  of  the  other  flocks  in  our  count}r 
has  been  derived  from  this.  It  at  present  numbers  380  individuals,  of 
which  100  are  lambs,  and  200  adult  ewes.  The  flock  is  summered 
eleven  miles  distant  from  the  homestead,  upon  a  hilly  tract  in  Sand- 
gate,  Vt.,  and  is  wintered  upon  hay  alone ;  and  with  thjs  keeping  the 
fleeces  average  three  pounds  in  weight. 

133.  The  Clappfluck. — This  formerly  ranked  with  the  precedine^,  for 
many  years,  as  one  of  the  four  best  flocks  in  the  county.  It  wa3 
formed  as  follows :  About  the  year  1827,  225  ewes  were  obtained 
from  Mr.  Judsun,  of  Lower  Arlington,  Vt.,  to  be  returned  with  a  pound 
of  wool  for  each  sheep,  one  year  thereafter.  They  were  clean-wooled 
Merinos,  of  a  high  grade,  but  not  full-bloods.  A  yearling  Saxon  buck 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Grove,  and  ten  ewes  were  daily  turned  in  with 
the  buck,  commencing  November  10th.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six 
lambs  were  thus  obtained,  all  of  which  were  reared.  These  formed 
the  basis  of  the  flock,  the  subsequent  stock-bucks  being  Saxons  from  the 
Grove,  and  the  Walpole  (Samuel  Grant)  flocks.  But  the  low  price  of 
wool  for  several  years  past  has  induced  Esq.  Clapp  to  sell  out  his  flock,, 
under  the  settled  conviction  that  every  sheep  upon  his  premises  was  a. 
clear  loss  to  him  of  several  shillings  annuully — a  loss  which  his  circum* 
atancea  would  not  enable  him  to  endure.  He  now  keeps  but  a  limited! 
number  of  ewes  for  the  germ  of  a  future  flock,  should  prices  warrant 
its  formation.  These  in  point  of  blood  are  nearly  pure  Saxons^  and 
shear  from  3i  to  4  pounds  each. 

134.  The  Millimanflock. — Thomas  Milliman  of  Salem,  about  the  year 
1821,  gathered  a  flock  of  full  blood  Merinos  from  the  McNicsh,  the 
Bishop  and  the  Judge  McLean  flocks,  and  was  the  first  owner  of  a  Saxon 
buck  in  the  county,  which  buck  is  otherwheres  noticed  in  these  pages. 
From  the  Searl^  importation  of  1826,  two  ewes  and  a  buck  were  ob- 
tained at  an  average  cost  of  eighty-eight  dollars  each.  But  his  present 
flock  has  come  in   this  wise.    In  1830  the  hay  crop  along  Connecticut 
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river  was  rpmar^xably  light  and  consequently  all  kinds  of  stock  in  the 
autumn  became  unusually  low.  Availing  himself  of  this  depression, 
Mr.  Milliman,  in  Northampton,  PlainfieJd  and  other  tdwns  in  that  direc* 
tion  picked  up  a  flock  of  188  sheep  of  a  high  Saxon  grade  and  mtoy 
of  them  full  bloods,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  hundred  dollars.  Some  of 
the  purchase  was  from  the  flock  that  had  belonged  to  Col.  Shepherd, 
well  known  at  containing  the  ^nt  sheep  that  were  brought  into  this 
country  from  Saxony.  Of  his  bucks  eight  have  been  obtained  from 
Mr.  Grove,  others  from  the  Livingston  and  other  Saxon  flocks,  and  some 
have  been  used  that  were  reared  from  his  own  stock.  The  flock  is  one 
of  the  finest  wooled  and  the  fullest  Saxon  blooded  in  the  county.  It  at 
present  numbers  600  and  the  fleeces  average  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

135.  Other  flocks  in  the  county, — In  addition  to  the  flocks  atreadf 
spoken  of,  the  following  are  the  more  considerable  ones  in  the  county 
at  this  date.  And  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  consequence  of  the 
low  prices  of  wool  for  several  years  past,  nearly  all  of  our  flocks  are  at 
present  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  several  that  were  in  existence 
when  this  branch  of  business  was  in  a  prosperous  state,  are  now  bro- 
ken up. 

In  the  town  of  White  Creek,  Stephen  Barker  has  a  flock  of  2500; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hanna,  formerly  3000,  now  reduced  to  about  2000 ;  Simeon 
Sweet,  2000 ;  James  McKie,  1000,  derived  mainly  from  the  Campbell 
flock ;  John  McKie,  George  Barber,  James  Lake  and  Ovando  Peny, 
about  700  each.  The  broken  and  mountainous  district  in  the  northeast 
part  of  this  town  is  less  adapted  for  tillage  than  the  lands  in  most  of 
the  other  towns  of  our  county.  Extensive  tracts  consequently  are  here 
possessed  by  single  proprietors  and  stocked  mostly  with  sheep.  Hence 
large  flocks  come  to  be  owned  so  much  more  in  this  than  in  the  other 
towns. 

In  Cambridge«  John  Lee  and  George  McKie  keep  each  abeut  1^; 
Oalvin  Skinner,  a  very  nice  floek  of  about  700 ;  Dr.  P.  V.  N.  Morrii 
and  Thomas  Green,  600  each. 

In  Jackson,  in  addition  to  the  Campbell  and  Dobbin  flocks  already 
ooticed,  Lewis  McLean,  Henry  McLean,  Elisha  Billings  and  Seeley 
Billings  have  flocks  numbering  from  4  to  600  and  Peter  Hill  a  choice 
flock  of  about  300. 

Though  Easton  contains  many  nice  flocks  they  are  of  a  quality  some- 
what below  those  of  the  towns  to  the  east  of  it.  The  largest  flock- 
owners  are  Jonathan  Hoag  1000,  Stephen  Batty  800,  Job  Eldridge,  an 
excellent  flock  of  500;  Boyal  Slocum  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Morris  about  the 
same  number. 
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Greenwich  has  several  Talaable  but  mostly  email  flocks.  The  largest 
are  those  of  Archibald  Shaw  and  Thomas  Rogers,  400  each. 

In  the  town  of  Salem,  the  Miliiman  and  McNish  flocks  have  alreadj 
been  specified.  In  addition  to  these,  the  brothers  Levi,  David  and 
William  Gray  own  about  1000;  William  Edie  800;  Stephen  R.  Gray 
600;  the  brothers  Thomas  and  John  Law,  600.  Along  White  Creek 
ab)ve  Salem  village,  Aaron  Cleveland,  Robert  Wilson,  Isaac  Sherman, 
George  Hopkins,  Scelcy  Sherman  and  Nathan  W.  Wilson  keep  each 
between  4  and  600.  Most  of  these  last  are  ul  a  grade  somewhat  be* 
low  half  blood  Saxons,  and  have  somo  of  the  blood  ef  the  native  sheep 
of  the  country  still  remaining  among  them. 

In  Hebron,  the  flock  of  John  Armitage,  400  in  number,  is  the  finest 
in  the  town.  William  and  Gordon  McClelland  have  4  to  5  )0,  as  have 
also  each  of  the  three  Braymers,  brothers,  and  Daniel  Parish,  these  last 
being  of  a  grade  below  pure  Merino. 

Grunville  has  many  fine  though  small  flocks.  The  largest,  that  of 
John  Barker,  numbers  400. 

In  Hartford  the  flocks  are  mostly  grade*wooIed — the  native  sheep  of 
the  country  crossed  with  Merinos  and  a  sprinkling  of  Saxon,  ranking 

at  about  three*foarths  M  rino.     Solomon  Smith  and  Murrell  hnve 

about  600 ;  Joseph  Russell  500 ;  Arnold  400 ;  each  of  the  five 

Braytons,  brothers,  250  to  500 ;  Harvey  Brown,  a  well  kept  flock  of  260. 

Some  large  fine  flocks  formerly  in  Argyle  are  now  broken  up.  The 
best  flock  at  present  in  town,  that  of  John  Shaw,  numbers  400. 

In  Fort  Edward,  Lansing  G.  Taylor  keeps  500. 

The  largest  flock  in  Kingsbury  is  owned  by  William  Baker,  and  con^' 
tains  900. 

In  Fort  Ann  the  flocks  of  the  late  William  A.  Moore,  600,  and  Ben- 
jamin  Barnett  300,  were  for  several  years  the  finest  in  this  section  of 
the  county.  Others  are  now  of  much  the  same  quality ;  among  them 
are  those  of  James  Farr  and  Maj.  William  Baker. 

136.  Weight  of  Merino  and  Saxon  buck* s fleeces. — The  weight  of  fleece 
particularly  in  stock  bucks,  is  roach  more  attended  to  now  than  it  waa 
formerly,  experience  having  taught  many  a  severe  lesson  in  this  matter; 
and  it  will  interest  the  reader  to  be  informed  of  the  merits  possessed  by 
difl^rent  animals  that  have  been  among  us,  ef  known  purity  of  blood  in 
this  particular.  A  few  examples  that  have  been  promiscuously  gather- 
ed are  therefore  subjoined. 

A  Merino  was  a  few  years  since  raised  by  Esq.  Livingston,  out  of  a 
buck  obtained  from  con9ulJarvis,the  fleece  of  which  exceeded  ten  pounds. 

A  Merino  thnt  £^q.  Livingston  puichased  of  Mr.  Cock  on  Long  Isl* 
and,  produced  a  fleece  weighing  6\^  pounds. 
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William  McNitb  in  1835  pufcha«ed  from:  eoMol  Jtrris  a  Merita 
lamb  which  yielded  6|  pounds  at  its  first  sbearing,  and  at  its  sixth,  7 
pounds  and  1 1  ounces.  A  second  lamb  obtained  at  the  same  time,  yidd- 
ed  at  each  shearing  about  i^e  ounce  less. 

At  the  first  fair  of  the  connty  agrieohural  Moiety,  JohnJfcDontld  re*> 
eeived  the  premium  for  the  best  Merino  buck ;  a  yearling  from  which  7 
pounds  of  clean-wathed  wool  had  been  sheared  the  preceding  sprrog; 
Tbie  alto  was  from  a  buek  from  the  Jarvis  flock. 

Esq.  Chipp's  present  stock  buck  is  a  Saxon,  raised  by*  himself,  whieb 
yielded  0  poundt  and  14  ounces  at  its  last  shearing. 

The  first  Saxon  blood  that  was  owned  is  the  county,  was  a  second 
branded  buck  bought  by  Thomas  MiUtman  for  one  hundred  dollars.  This 
was-  one  of  the  six  tbeep  which  Mr.  Orove  brought  oyer  on  hie  own  sc^ 
eovnt  when  he  first  came  to  this  coamry  in  1894,  and  was  sereral  yesrt 
afterwards  recognised  by  him,  with  some  emotion,  as  the  identical  ani- 
rtral  which  an  aunt  of  his  had  presented  to  him  as  he  was  paying  ber 
his  last  visit  ere  crossing  the  Atlantic.     Its  fleece  weighed  6}  pouDdi 

One  of  Mr.  MilHman*8  present  stock  bucks  is  an  animal  raised  by  Urn- 
aalf ;  a  pure  Saxon  yieldttig  also  6|  pounds. 

Another  Saxon  raised  by  Esq.  Livingston  and  bought  by  Mr.  Milli* 
man  foar  years  ago,  yields  6  pounds  and  I  ounce. 

A  Merino  of  the  chancellor  Livingston  stock  bought  by  Aaron  Clere* 
land  of  C.  D.  Golden,  Pittstown,  yielded  a  fleece  slightly  ander  6  pounds. 

A  Saxon  bought  by  Mr.  Milliman  out  of  the  last  flock  imported  by  Mr. 
Grove,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  gave  a  fleece  weighing  5t 
pounds. 

Four  Saxons,  bought  when  yearlings  for  fifteen  dollars  each  from  the 
Grant  flock  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  by  Messrs.  Dobbin,  Glapp  and  others 
twenty  years  ago,  sheared  when  mature,  between  3  and  4  pounds  each. 

Esq.  Clapp  obtained  a  buck  from  Mr.  Grove  in  1830,  whose  fleece  st 
its  second  shearing  weighed  3^  pounds. 

The  first  Saxon  buck  owned  by  A.  Cleveland  was  from  Mr.  Grove*s 
fluek,  and  yielded  scarcely  3i  pounds.  **  I  paid  ninety*five  dollars  for 
him  (says  Mr.  C.)  and  had  I  knocked  him  in  the  head  as  soon  as  I  got 
home,  I  should  have  been  a  gainer. ' 

The  second  Saxon  that  was  owned  by  Mr.  Milliman,  was  an  imported 
buck,  bjught  at  Brighton  in  1826.  Its  fleece  varied  but  a  trifle  from  i 
pounds. 

A  Saxon  known  to  be  full-blooded,  bousfbt  by  Mr.  Milliman  at  North- 
mmpion,  Mass.  in  1830,  yielded  less  than  21  pounds. 

Esf.  Clapp  bought  a  yearling  buck  of  Mr.  Grove  on  his  first  arrifil 
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m  this  viciDitj,  for  onehuDdredaiidteii^dollai*,  whicbi  when  full  growo^. 
produced  a  fleece  of  but  2i  pouods. 

A  polled  buck  from  Mr.  Grove's  first  flock,  owned  for  a.  time  by  Mr« 
Germond  of  Lausingburgb,  yielded  only  2^  pouada^ 

137.  InAuKTice  qf  kuping^  cntke  weight  oftkefi€€ot^-*At  ia  a  well-eatabF 
lished  axiom  that  the  keeping  of  a  sheep  has  a  great  influence  on  tha 
weight  of  its  fleece.  A  pampered  sheep  will  yield  a  heavier  fleece  and 
a  half-starved  one  a  lighter  fleece  than  otherwise.  Of  several  exam- 
ples illustratiog  this  fact,  the  fdlawing.  are  as  clear  and  conclusive  wm 
aqy  that  have  been  related  to  me. 

William  McKie  several  years  since  purchased  a  number  of  sheeft^ 
from  the  Dobbin  flock,  already  noticed  as  the  finest  in  the  county,  with 
fleeces  never  exceeding  2i  pounds  in  weight.  To  these  were  given, 
about  twice  the  extent  of  pasture  range  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed and  some  grain  was  fed  to  them  during  the  winter.  The  weight 
of  their  fleeces  arose  to  an  average  of  31  pounds  the  following  year* 
They  continued  afterwards  at  this  mark,  till  they  passed  into  the  charge 
of  another  person,  who  wintered  them  upon  hay  only,  whereupon  they 
immediately  fell  back  to  21  pounds. 

George  M'Kie  lately  purchased  a  lot  of  ewes  from  tho  Campbell  flock,, 
where  the  average  weight  is  three  pounds.  Thesfe,  however,  the  next 
season  yielded  fleeces  which  averaged  four  pounds. 

138.  Fineness, — Next  to  the  weight  of  the  fleece  its  fineness  is  the 
point  that  is  most  looked  to  by  our  flock-maslers.  Unfortunately,  here 
we  have  not  that  accurate  and  ready  test  that  we  po^ess  with  regard 
to  its  weight.  The  eye  is  wholly  unable  to  discriminate  the  nice  shades 
of  diflerence  that  exist  between  samples  of  nearly  the  same  quality. 
Almost  every  man,  therefore,  believes  his  wool  is  finer  than  the  buyer 
will  admit  it  to  be.  And  the  most  experienced  buyers  are  unable  ta 
distinguish  accurately  all  the  minute  variations  that  exist  among  seve* 
ral  lots  of  wool.  Hence  with  them  as  well  as  the  owner,  the  precise 
degree  of  fineness  is  frequently  a  matter  of  guess  work. 

The  method  resorted  to  in  Germany  (Patent  Office  Report,  1847,  p. 
280),  namely,  placing  single  fibers  upon  a  polished  block  of  a  jet  black 
color  and  ascertaining  at  what  distances  from  the  ^ye  the  fibers  of  each 
sample  are  visible  will  no  doubt  enable  one  to  determine  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  certainty  which  of  the  samples  is  finest  and  which  is 
coarsest.  But  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  test.  Two  per- 
sons will  see  very  difl*erenily.  Physiologists  will  tell  us  that  an  inter- 
ested person  eager  to  produce  a  particular  result  will  under  the  excite^ 
menty  have  a  degree  of  visual  power  and  energy  that  may  enable  Wink 
distinctly  to  see  a  fiber  of  wool  that  may  be  a  shade  finer  than  nis  own» 
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at  as  great  a  distaoct  at  he  can  perceiTe  his  own.  Have  not  some 
fibers,  moreover,  more  glossiness  than  others?  We  tbink  they  haTe. 
These  will  therefore  reflect  the  light  more  strongly  and  be  Tisibie  at 
greater  distances  than  will  coarser  fibers  (hat  are  more  opake.  We 
cannot  but  regard  this  test  therefore  as  liable  to  he  deceptire  and  un* 
aati&factory. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  fineness  of  wool  thai  n 
perfectly  accurate  and  reliable.  We  allude  to  the  compound  microacope. 
Attention  was  a  few  years  since  directed  to  this  test  by  Dr.  EmmooSt 
and  illustrations  of  it  given  in  the  American  Journal  of  Agricahore  and 
Science,  vol  ii.  p.  85.  The  best  instruments  of  this  kind  are  capaMa 
of  magnifying  the  finest  fibers  of  wool  to  the  size  of  pipe-stems  or  lar- 
ger, and  a  person  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  can  measure  and 
tell  off  the  diameter  of  each  fiber  with  about  the  same  accuracy  that  the 
aise  of  the  saw-logs  in  a  mill-yard  can  be  determined.  Unfortunate ^y, 
however,  such  instruments  are  rare  and  expensive,  and  the  community 
at  large  is  therefore  unable  to  avail  itself  of  the  definite  knowledge  they 
are  capable  of  giving. 

An  instrument  of  lesser  power  which  I  possess,  shows  that  there  it 
scarcely  any  difierence  in  fineness  between  samples  of  the  fleeces  of 
some  of  the  best  Saxon  bucks  imported  into  the  country  twenty-fiva 
years  ago«  and  those  of  our  finest  present  flocks.  But  that  most  of  omr 
Saxon  stock  has  deteriorated  from  what  its  ancestors  were,  is  very  mani* 
fest.  This  deterioration,  however,  is  attributable  wholly  to  the  man* 
agement  which  the  sheep  have  undergone.  The  day  has  not  yet  arri- 
ved, when  we  can  drive  our  sheep  under  cover  whenever  a  shower  is 
coming  up,  house  them  ere  the  night-dews  begin  to  fall,  or  keep  them 
as  it  were  in  a  green-house  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year  to  ob- 
tain a  fleece  of  exquisite  fineness  and  less  than  a  pound  in  weight.  The 
market  has  governed  this  matter  and  has  made  our  flocks  what  they 
now  are.  At  no  time,  and  least  of  all  of  late  years,  has  it  paid  for  iht 
finest  wool  what  it  has  cost  to  produce  it.  And  our  utilitarian  farmers  hav- 
ing become  convinced  that  heavy  fleeces  of  medium  fineness  gave  them 
the  hest  returns,  have  made  it  their  endeavor  to  grow  such  fleecea. 
This  has  produced  what  deterioration  has  taken  place  from  the  fineneaa 
of  the  imported  sheep. 

lo9.  htftuence  of  keeping  on  fineness, — What  the  fleece  gains  in 
weight  by  high  keeping,  it  partially  loses  in  quality.  This  is  the  cur- 
rent opinion;  though  to  demonstrate  it,  requires  such  a  discriminalioa 
of  the  nice  shades  of  diflference  that  exist  in  fineness  as  no  one  among 
ua  haa  the  requisite  facilities  for  making.    The  opinioOi  however,  ia  aa 
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rational  as  scarcely  to  need  the  evidence  of  an  actaal  demonstration. 
High  keeping  cannot  add  to  the  akin  of  the  sheep  an  additional  number 
of  bulbs  or  glands  for  secreting  woolly  fibres ;  it  can  only  increase  the 
activity  of  those  already  existing  there,  thus  causing  them  to  elaborate 
the  matter  of  wool  more  rapidly  ;  like  a  sieve  or  strainer  overloaded 
vf  ith  material,  a  greater  quantity  and  of  a  grosser  quality  passes  through. 
Hence,  oa  the  best  established  physiological  principles,  with  the  fact 
ascertained  that  high  keeping  increases  the  quantity  of  wool,  it  will 
follow  that  it  doos  so  by  increasing  both  the  diameter  and  the  length  of 
the  fibers,  but  not  the  number  of  them.  If  high  keeping  increased  only 
the  diameter  of  the  fibers,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it,  as  the  addi* 
tional  weight  would  then  be  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  fineness.  But 
it  adds  to  their  length  also,  we  must  believe,  in  the  same  ratio  that  it 
adds  to  their  diameter.  High  keeping,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  either  vain  or  pernicious.  The  only  valid  objection  to  it  is  on  the 
score  of  economy. 

140.  Jar  or  hair, — This  is  another  point  which  is  looked  to  by  all 
our  more  intelligent  wool-growers.  As  in  most  other  quadrupeds,  so 
in  the  sheep,  the  coat  is  composed  of  two  very  different  kinds  of  hairs ; 
the  main  growth  being  of  a  finer  quality  and  shorter ;  but  interspersed 
more  or  less  among  this  is  another  set  of  longer,  coaraer,  and  often  dif- 
ferently colored  hairs,  which  project  considerably  beyond  the  others. 
In  the  sheep  it  is  the  former  that  constitutes  the  nool,  and  the  latter  is 
called  jar  or  hair.  This  hair  was  most  abundant  in  the  former  native 
sheep  of  this  country,  often  projecting  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  wool 
and  giving  the  animal  a  shaggy  appearance  akin  to  that  of  the  goat.  It 
prevails  more  or  less  among  all  varieties  of  sheep.  The  Pautars  havs 
it  more  than  any  other  of  our  fine-wooled  breeds,  but  the  Saxons  are 
not  exempt  frem  it.  It  is  a  great  deterioration  to  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  and  hence  every  good  breeder  endeavors  to  rear  sheep  as  free 
from  this  defect  as  possible.  In  the  fine-wooled  sheep  it  is  frequently 
so  thin  and  fine  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  when  looking 
directly  upon  the  wool;  bnt  often  when  a  sheep,  apparently  devoid  of 
this  hair  is  brought  between  the  sun  and  the  eye,  inaunserous  fine  fibers 
projecting  out  beyond  the  ends  of  the  wool  are  readily  seen.  It  has 
heretofore  been  customary  with  us,  in  assorting  flocks,  to  reject  from 
the  first  class  every  individual  in  which  any  of  these  hairs  were  de- 
tected. 

141.  Hutorjf  of  the  markit,andpricescftcooL — ^When  the  Merino  sheep 
were  first  introduced  among  ut?,  nothing  like  a  market  for  their  wool 
was  possessed  by  our  citisens.    It  was  only  occasionally  that  an  oppor* 
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tunity  was  enjoyed  of  turning  this  staple  directly  into  money  by  selling 
it  to  some  manufacturer.  The  common  practice  of  the  grower  at  that 
time  was  to  have  his  wool  manufactured  into  cloth  on  his  own  account, 
and  place  this  cloth  in  the  stores  of  the  vicinity,  to  be  there  sold  on 
commission. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  1815,  full  blood  Merino  wool  was  wortk 
about  two  dollars  per  pound,  and  some  sales  of  half-blood  Ibrino  wem 
here  made  to  our  manufacturers,  at  that  time,  for  one  dollar.  Bat  on 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  soon  fell  to  about  half  of  these  rates. 

About  the  year  1820  the  owners  of  some  of  our  best  flocks  were  ac* 
customed  to  take  their  wool  for  sale  to  the  city  of  New«York.  For  tks 
finest  wool  of  iheLong  Island  flocks  seventy^five  cents  per  pound  waa 
paid  in  that  year,  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  for  the  quality  fur- 
nished from  this  county.    It  was  somewhat  lower  the  following  years. 

In  the  year  1825,  Isaac  Bishop,  of  Granville,  commenced  purchasing 
wool,  and  this  was  the  first  of  anything  like  a  regular  market  for  il 
within  the  county.  Since  that  time  the  buying  of  wool  has  become  an 
immense  business  among  us,  in  which  several  persons,  residing  mostlj 
in  Salem,  Cambridge  and  Granville,  have  engaged,  a  part  of  them  act- 
ing commonly  under  commissions  from  the  eastern  manufactureia. 
And  the  wool  market  in  these  villages  has  become  so  extensively  and 
favorably  known,  that  a  large  amount  of  wool  from  the  western  part  of 
Vermont  and  the  surrounding  counties  in  this  State  is  brought  to  them 
for  sale.  The  purchases  thus  made  by  wool  merchants  resident  in  the 
county,  for  many  years  past,  has  amounted  to  about  400,000  pounds  an- 
nually. 

In  1825,  50  to  52  cents  were  paid  for  wool  of  the  best  quality.  la 
1827,  36  cents.    In  1829,  50  cents. 

An  inspe^Uion  of  the  books  of  some  of  the  principal  buyers,  fron 
this  period  to  the  present  time,  shows  that  the  following  prices  have 
been  paid  by  them  in  successive  years.  We  give  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  range  of  prices  for  the  common  lots  of  wool  grown  in  the 
county,  and  also  what  we  find  entered  as  the  highest  price  or  that 
which  was  paid  for  the  best  lot  that  was  purchased  in  each  year,  h 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  some  years  the  finest  lots  have  not 
been  oflered  for  sale.  The  common  lots  ate  such  as  rank  in  market 
between  grade  Mvrino  about  three-fourths  blooded  and  full  blood  Merino. 

In  1831,  60  to  78  cents  were  paid  for  the  common  lots  and  one  doJIar 
far  the  finest. 

In  1832,  30  to  40  cents.  The  four  finest  lots  in  the  ommty  at  tUs 
date  were  ibese  of  Dobbin»  Livingsloni  Campbell  and  Clapp^  who  seld 
for  52  cents* 
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In  1833,  38  to  50  cents,  and  about  65  for  the  finest. 

In  1834,  30  to  45  cents,  and  for  Livingston's,  70. 

In  1835,  40  to  52  cents  and  later  in  the  season  48  to  65,  at  which 
time  Dobbin,  Livingston  and  Clapp  sold  for  82J,  Campbell  for  83. 
There  was  the  most  excitement  in  the  wool  market  this  year  that  we 
liave  ever  had.  A  firm  in  Salem  bought  largely,  and  the  prices  soon 
nfier  depreciating,  they  were  ruined  thereby. 

In  1836,  40  to  56  cents,  and  for  the  finest  68  to  75. 

In  1838,  31  to  40  cents,  and  50  for  the  finest. 

In  1830,  45  to  54  cents,  and  63  for  the  finest.  One  of  our  buyers 
this  year  unfortunately  retained  on  his  hands  his  yeat's  purchases  the 
ttTerage  cost  of  which  had  been  52^  cents.  After  keeping  it  till  "the 
third  year,  despairing  of  doing  better,  he  eActed^  sale  for  80*tentSy 
sinking  thirteen  thousand  dollars  thereby. 

In  1840,  33  to  40  cents,  and  45  the  highest. 

In  1841,  35  to  45  and  for' the  finest  50. 


Id  1842,  25  to  30 

■  « 

35. 

In  1843,  23  to  30 

11 

45. 

In  1844,  30  to  40 

474. 

In  1845,  26  to  33 

'40. 

In  1646,  25  to  30 

ae. 

In  1847,  28  to  37| 

45. 

In  1848,  25  to  31 

40. 

In  1849,  28  to  34 

« 

40. 

'the  wool  is  mostly  purchased  in  June,  July  and  August,  at  which 
times  the  prices  above  cited  have  been  paid.  Some,  unwilling  to  part 
with  their  wool  at  the  prices  then  current,  have  dnamed  ahigherprico 
%  few  months  afterwmrds  and  at  other  times  have  kept  their  wool  "6u, 
hand  two  or  four  years  ere  they  could  realise  the  sum  they  had  placed 
upon  it.  In  some  instances  wool  after  being  retained  two  or  three 
years  has  been  sold  at  a  price  below  that  which  was  at 'first  offered. 

The  above  statement  is  particularly  important  as  showing  how  vari- 
able the  price  of  wool  in  our  market  has  been.  No  other  commodity 
produced  by  our  farmers  has  undergone  such  fluctuations.  And  this 
has  been  the  most  disheartening  circumstance  connected  with  this 
business. 

Another  fact  merits  a  passing  remark.  There  is  by  no  means  that 
degree  of  discrimination  now  made  between  the  different  qualities  of 
wool  ihat  was  made  fifteen  years  ago  Among  the  common  wool  of  the 
county  a  difierence  of  about  twelve  cents  was  then  made  between  the 
coarse  and  the  fine,  whilst  of  late  years  it  is  only  half  of  that  amount. 
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Our  finest  wool,  rooreorer,  then  brought  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  mora 
than  the  be^t  grades  of  common  wool.  It  now  brings  but  about  eight 
coDts  more.  This  may  be  in  a  slight  degree  aiiribuled  to  what  ia  prob- 
ably a  fact,  that  the  wool  now  grown  is  more  even  snd  nearer  lo  ona 
quality  than  it  then  was.  But  there  has  been  no  change  in  this  respect 
at  nil  proportionate  to  the  change  in  the  market  raie^^.  Tbeae  rates 
ahow  that  the  growing  of  wool  of  a  high  grade  of  fioenesa  is  mnelilesa 
of  an  ebject  now  than  it  has  heretofore  been. 

142.  Most  prqfitahlt  Mkttp. — A  heavy  fieece,  and  a  fine  one  are  ia* 
sompatibte.  This  is  the  testimony  of  all  oar  wool-growtrs.  Id  other 
words,  it  is  impossible  for  human  skill  to  unite  the  fineness  •f  the 
Saxon  with  the  weight  of  the  Merino.  But  that  semo  approximaiioa 
towards  this  is  attainable  ia  not  doubted. 

It  becomes  an  important  question  to  determine  which  kind  of  abeep 
ia  the  most  profitable.     As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  opinion  has 
here  been  preTalent  for  many  yearf ,  that  heary  fleeces  afforded  a  better 
raturn  than  fine  ones.     And  the  range  of  the  market  price  far  5eTer«l 
years  past,  indicates  that  this  opinrbn  is  well  founded.    Every  one  will 
admit  that  fleeces  of  a  high  grade  of  fineness,  can  scarcely  be  made  ui 
weigh  two  and  a  ha'f  pounds;  whilst  a  quality  equivalent  to  fulUblood 
Merino,  can  with  Utile  difficulty  be  made  to  weigh  three  and  a  half 
pounds  or  more.     Then,  as  prices  have  been  for  six  years  past,  one 
dollar  and  five  centa  would  be  the  average  return  annually  yielded  by  a 
fina-wooled  sheep,  and  one  duliar  and  ninpteeii  cents  the  return  from  a 
heavy-fleeced  one.     The  latter  would  consume  a  somewhat  greater 
amount  of   food;  the   former  would    be   a   more  delicate   aniumi  and 
would  require  somewhat  more  care  and  attention.     In  view  of  all  tbe 
facts,  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  subject.     The 
heavy- wooled  sheep  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  profitable.     And  ia 
forming  a  flock  at  the  present  time,  the  intelligent  wool-grower  wonM 
adopt  a  standard  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  the  agents  of  the  Saaoa 
Elector  culled  the  Escuriel  flock  in  Spain,  nearly  a  century  ago.  Htfavy 
fleeces  of  medium  fineness  being  the  object,  he  would  select  sheep  poa> 
sessing  short  thick  necks,  and  broad  across  the  fore-shoulders.     With 
these  marks,  the  body  will  generally  be  of  the  desired  kind,  and  like 
the  Dutchman's  horse,  **  a  big  one  when  it  is  lying  down."     This  is 
the  form  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  fair  degree  of  fineness,  has  had 
the  preference  among  us  of  late,  without  any  particular  regard  to  tfaa 
point  whether  the  blood  was  Saxon  or  Merino. 

The  question,  *Mf  }0U  was  now  purchssing  a  flock  of  aheep«  what 
kind  would  you  select  t**  is  answered  by  two  of  our  most  experienced 
and  intelligent  wooUgrewers,  as  follows : 
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Say;s  Esq.  Ciapp,  if  I  was  raising  wool  to  make  cloth  for  my  own  use, 
I  would  prefer  ibe  finest  :hick-wooled  Saxons  1  could  obtain.  When 
both  are  manufactured  alike,  and  an  equal  weight  of  wool  is  pat  into  a 
yard  of  cloih,  the  piece  that  is  made  of  fine  wool  will  be  a  third  moc« 
durable  than  that  which  is  made  ef  coarse.  But  cloih  made  of  fine 
wool,  is  commonly  made  lighter,  and  is  sheared  so  close,  and  dressed 
ao  smooth  to  make  a  nice  article  of  it,  that  its  durability  is  materially 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  was  raising  wool  for  sale,  as 
prices  now  are,  my  preference  would  be  a  flock  of  the  heaviest  fleeced 
Paular  Merinos,  or  rather  a  cross  of  ewes  of  this  kind,  with  the  heaviesl 
ieeced  Saxon  bucks.  To  the  question  **  would  not  such  a  cross  pro- 
duce a  flock  essentially  the  same  as  the  Escuriel  Merinos  T*  Esq. 
Clapp,  says,  I  think  it  would  be  coarser  and  heavier-fleeced ;  for, 
judging  from  the  Escuriels  that  I  have  owned,  they  are  in  no  wise  dif- 
ferent from  the  heavier-wooled  Saxons.  Two  pounds  and  a  quarter, 
it>«boat  ihe  highest  that  fine  Saxon  fleeces  can  be  got  to  weigh.  Pure 
Paulars  may  be  got,  that  without  extravagant  keeping,  will  give  fleecea 
of  five  pounds  or  more ;  and  a  cross  that  will  improve  the  finenesa 
without  greatly  diminishing  the  weight  of  these,  I  regard  as  the  most 
profitable  sheep  a  man  can  obtain. 

Says  Esq.  Livingston,  sheep  of  a  lower  grade  than  fuIUblood  Merino, 
I  should  not  think  of  purchasing.  With  regard  to  the  relative  merits 
ef  Merinos  and  Saxons,  my  only  definite  knowledge  is  the  followmg: 
At  their  first  shearing,  I  once  weighed  the  fleeces  of  eleven  of  my  pure 
Merino  ewe^,  and  twelve  of  my  highest  grade  Saxons.  Each  weighed 
precisely  the  same,  namely,  thirty-five  pounds.  And  if  1  was  without 
any  sheep,  and  about  to  purchase  a  flock,  I  do  not  know  as  I  should 
have  any  preference  between  the  Merino  and  Saxon  blood.  The  Saxons 
are  the  cleanest,  prettiest  looking  sheep,  and  it  is  pleasanter  keeping 
tuch  a  flock ;  but  I  regard  one  as  just  about  as  pr&fitable  as  the  other, 
as  the  market  price  of  wool  ranges. 

143.  tasturage, — Before  considering  the  expense,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  speak  of  the  mode  in  which  sheep  in  this  district  are  generally 
kept,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  state  the  leading  facts  with  regard 
to  their  management. 

It  is  about  the  middle  of  April  that  grass  is  commonly  up,  sufficient- 
ly for  turning  ihcep  into  the  pastures, '  and  that  feeding  with  hay 
ceaftes. 

Upland  and  hilly  pastures,  aflbrding  a  short,  sweet,  and  nourishing 
berbiige,  are  those  in  which  most  of  our  sheep  are  kept,  our  interval 
land;»  being  devoted  to  meadows,  or  if  to  pastures,  cattle  and  horses 
rather  than  sheep,  are  turned  on  to  them.    Some  farmers,  however,  on 
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the  west  side  of  the  county,  whose  fanns  iacludeioo  hilly  ii^ikaids,  4teep 
sheep  with  success. 

It  is  a  prevalent  custom  to  have  a  particular  partof  the  farm  devoted  1o 
'sheep  pasturage,  and  here  they  are  turned  year  after  year.  That  pttrt  <ef 
the  farm  which  is  most  uneven  and  least  adapted  for  easy  tilhige,  ia  the 
portion  which  is  usually  applied  to  this  use.  This  is  also  the  poftien 
which  is  commonly  situated  most  remote  from  theiiouse  and  barna,aMl 
to  which  therefore,  it  is  laborious  to  draw  manuDes  for  its  cultiTatiook 
'It  saves  steps,  moreover,  to  have  the  pasture  lands  which  are  sitaat«l 
tiear  the  dwelling,  assigned  to  the  cows  and  horses,  inasmuch  as  thsfs 
require  to  be  got  up  daily,  whilst  i  sheep  require  to  he  visited  bat  ^^m6 
la  week. 

The  woodlands  of  ihe  farm  also  occupy  its  most  hilly  and  remels 
ipart,  and  are  commonly  included  in  the  range  given  to  the  shec|^ 
They  here  gather  much  (nutriment  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
iBut  as  they  browse  down  evecy  thing  -within  their  reach,  from  thofe 
Imcts  where  it  is  desired  that  the  undergrowth  should  spring  np^ 
wood,  it  4s  necessafy  to  exclude  them ;  and  this  is  accordingly  done-hf 
iMtny  proprietors  at  present,  whose  practice  was  formerly  diifeteat 
The  most  economical  mode  of  management  in  this  matter  undonbtedty 
is,  to  take  what  wood  is  required  for  the  annual  supply,  from  a  particii- 
lar  part  of  the  wood  lot,  cutting  the  land  there  clean  of  everything,  and 
surround  the  spot  thus  cleared  with  a  temporary  fence,  sufficient  1o 
keep  the  sheep  from  getting  on  to  it  for  two  or  three  years,  until  the 
new  growth  has  started  up  beyond  the  readh  of  the  sheep,  whereupon 
the  fence  may  be  removed  to  inclose  another  tract  similarly  cleared. 
In  this  way  the  flock  may  be  allowed  to  range  through  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  woods,  where  they  will  gather  an  amount  of  herbage  that 
will  abundantly  repay  the  slight  expense  of  the  management  stated. 
The  quantity  and  variety  of  the  vegetation  gleaned  by  sheep  in  theii 
woodland  ranges  is  well  known  only  to  the  botanical  student,  who  Is 
often  much  vexed  to  find  that  every  flower  and  weed  and  the  leaves  of 
every  low  shrub  have  from  this  cause  disappeared  from  localities  where 
but  a  short  time  before  he  had  met  with  them  growing  in  luxuriant  profo- 
sion.  Indeed  sheep  walks,  whether  forest  or  cleared  land,  are  noted 
by  herbalists  as  being  the  most  barren  grounds  for  their  pursuit  that 
they  any  where  encounter ;  every  plant  and  spear  of  grass,  save  a  few 
.acrid  herbs,  being  there  gnawed  down  so  close  that  the  humblest  flowtf 
is  never  able  to  make  its  appearance,  l^his  variety  and  amount  of  her* 
•bagethat  springs  up  in  our  woodland  shades certsinly  conduces  much  to  ihs 
mottrishment  snd  pnobably  to  the  health  also4>f  the  sheep,  and  therefon» 
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wlienever  it  is  practicable,  they  ahould  be  pexmitted  to  gather  it  ralh«r 
than  to  have  it  wholly  wasted. 

~  Pasturage  for  many  of  our  flocks  is  obtamed  upon  the  mountain  landi 
§ast  of  us  in  Vermont,  and  thither  they  are  driren  after  shearing,  and 
remain  till  autumn.  These  lands  being  comparatiyely  cheap,  sodaoie  of 
our  sheep  owners  have  become  proprietors  of  tracts  there  purposely  to 
keep  their  flocks  thereon  during  the  summer  sea&on,  where  pasturage  is 
hired,  one  and  a  half  to  two  cents  per  week,  or  three  to  four  shilHngt 
by  the  season^  is  the  common  charge.  But  sheep  diseased  with  the 
foot-rot  and  the  scab  are  much  mor^  common  among  the  Vermont  hiUt 
than  here ;  and  sound  flocks  sent  there  are  liable  to  return  with  these 
diseases,  tainted  sheep  haying  broken  or  been  taken  into  the  same  pas- 
tures. For  this  reason,  our  flock  owners  have  become  chary  about 
sending  their  sheep  from  home  for  pasturage,  and  the  pr^ctiise  is  h^$ 
prevalent  now  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 

The  lands  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  ari^  so  valuable  ia  the 
quantity  of  grass  which  they  yield,  that  nothing  very  definite  cm  be 
said  as  to  the  number  oT  acres  which  are  required  for  a  givea  number 
of  sheep.  The  amount  is  larger  than  most  people  lure  aware  of.  One 
of  my  informants  says,  it  will  probably  be  as  close  an  approximeliou  to 
the  truth  as  is  attainable,  to  say  that  of  the  pasture  lands  of  this  couQi^, 
about  twenty-flvt  acres  are  required  for  a  hundred  sheep.  Ajiolher 
says  that  a  hundred  sheep  need  about  fifty  acre$.  Of  the  hilly  lan4i 
and  bleak,  ledgy  tracts  where  our  flocks  are  mostly  kept,  probably  this 
last  stated  quantity  is  required.  The  writer  had  supposed  that  a  himr 
dred  sheep  might  be  kept  on  twenty  acres.  An  experience,  hower^, 
of  several  years  shows  that  this  quantity  is  scarcely  adequate  for  thut 
number.  But  that  twenty-five  acres  of  good  pasturage  is  ample,  1^  is 
confident. 

144.  Water. — Our  enclosures  for  sheep  are  always  so  i^rronged  ie 
to  have  the  water  of  a  brook  or  spring  in  some  part  of  them.  Yet  in 
the  dry  period  of  the  year,  these  often  fail  and  some  pastures  are  without 
any  water  it  may  be  for  weeks,  and  without  any  obvious  injury  result- 
ing to  the  sheep  from  this  privation.  Whilst  all,  therefore,  deem  it  the 
better  plan  to  have  water  always  within  reach  of  the  flock,  all  know 
that  it  is  not  essential.  It  is  the  prevalent  and  probably  correct  opinio]^, 
that  the  animal  in  this  matter  accommodates  itself  to  the  ciroumstamKfp 
eif  its  situation,  and  is  accustomed  to  feed  more  when  the  dew  is  c^ 
the  grass  when  no  water  is  within  its  reach. 

Many  of  our  yards  in  which  sheep  are  wintered  are  unpiovided  wiUi 
ymi^Xf  t^Q  owners  d^ei^o^ipg.  thptt  ttiey  by  eating  eoowi  tender  water  n^nr 
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necessary.  But  this  is  not  the  prerailing  opinion,  and  ^Arater  is  com- 
monly  supplied  to  these  yards,  through  lead  pipes,  or  the  flock  is  allowed 
access  to  some  ruuning  brook  near  by. 

An  interesting  fa(^t  may  be  stated  in  this  connection.  In  one  of  our 
sheep-folds  to  which  water  is  brought  in  a  lead  pipe,  it  was  originally 
arranged  to  be  thrown  in  a  jet  horizontally  from  the  penstock  into  a 
trough.  But  the  proprietor  soon  observed  that  the  whole  flock,  instead 
of  drinking  the  water  from  the  trough  preferred  catching  it  in  the  jet. 
The  trough  was  consequently  taken  out  of  their  way.  The  fact  shows 
that  water  clean  and  sparkling  is  nyore  refreshing  and  grateful  to  this 
animal,  than  that  which  is  deadened  slightly  by  standing  in  a  trough. 

145.  Salt- — Some  keep  salt  constantly  accessible  to  their  sheep,  in 
boxes,  or  the  concave  surface  of  large  stones  in  the  pastures.  But  it 
is  the  prevalent  practice  to  feed  them  salt  regularly,  once  each  week, 
by  dropping  a  handful  here  and  there  upon  the  ground.  Many,  hower* 
er,  are  careless  in  this  matter. 

Some  never  feed  any  salt  in  the  winter  season,  alleging  that  it  makes 
the  sheep  thirsty  and  feverish.  But  we  must  believe  that  it  is  nearly 
as  necessary  for  their  health  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  if  placed  in  a 
box  under  a  shed  where  they  can  taste  it  whenever  they  please,  it  will 
not  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  it. 

146.  Winter  arrangements  and  shelter. — Late  in  'the  autumn,  when 
the  grass  remains  frozen  during  most  of  the  day,  a  few  locks  of  hay 
or  bundles  of  stalks  are  sometimes  flung  out  to  the  sheep.  But  it  is 
not  commonly  till  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  that  they  are  brought 
to  the  bam  and  that  foddering  regularly  commences.  They  are  now 
separated  into  two  or  more  flocks  for  the  winter.  Not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  should  be  enclosed  together  in  one 
yard.  Where  the  flock  contains  two  or  three  hundred  sheep  it  is  com- 
monly divided  into  three  parcels.  One  of  these  contains  all  of  the 
most  healthy  and  vigorous  subjects  ;  the  second  contains  those  that  are 
more  thin  in  flesh  and  feeble ;  and  the  third  embraces  the  lambs. 
Small  flocks  of  a  hundred  or  less  have  only  the  lambs  and  perhaps  a 
few  invalid  sheep  placed  in  an  enclosure  apart  from  the  main  flock. 

The  strong  sheep  are  often  driven  to  a  stack  that  has  been  built  upon 
a  knoll  or  other  part  of  the  meadow  that  needs  fertilizing,  and  are 
there  kept  through  the  winter.  Sheds  are  here  provided  for  them,  or 
not  unfrequently  they  have  no  shelter  whatever  save  the  leeward  aide 
of  the  stack.  One  of  my  informants  is  under  the  necessity  of  having 
his  strong  flock  on  a  lot  four  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  They 
are  consequently  foddered  but  once  a  day ;  yet  they  are  passing  the 
winter  in  as  good  condition  as  his  other  flocks. 
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The  '*  hospital  flock,"  aa  it  is  frequently  termed ,  and  also  the  lambs, 
are  placed  each  in  separate  yards,  contiguous  to  the  barns,  w  ^ere  they 
have  ample  sheds  for  their  protection  in  inclement  weather,  cicd  can  be 
regularly  fed  and  carefully  attended  to.  As  the  raw  wind  of  a  driving 
storm  and  often  the  snow  also,  penelratcTs  to  every  part  of  open  sheds 
and  the  most  exposed  portion  of  the  flock  is  therefore  but  little  better 
sheltered  than  if  it  was  wholly  out  in  the  storm,  many  prefer  stables 
or  enclosed  sheds  with  only  a  door  for  entrance.  And  some  are  ac* 
customed  to  close  the  door  and  confine  the  flock  every  night,  and  not 
let  it  out  at  all  upon  stormy  days.  As  sheep  in  a  storm  habitually  stand 
all  day  huddled  together  in  a  small  space,  it  is  maintained  that  they 
are  better  ofi*  to  be  kept  warm  and  dry  in  a  stable  even  if  huddled 
there  into  nearly  as  small  a  compass.  Thus,  one  of  my  informants  ap- 
propriates to  a  hundred  sheep  a  stable  thirty  feet  long  and  ten  in  width, 
hereby  allowing  but  three  square  feet  to  each  sheep.  Here  they  are 
enclosed  every  night  and  all  day  in  stormy  weather,  being  fed  in  a  rack 
the  le.ngth  of  one  side  of  the  stable.  This  space  is  deemed  sufficient 
for  that  number  of  sheep,  and  no  injury  has  ever  resulted  from  such 
close  confinement,  except  that  sometimes  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  the  wool  has  been  slightly  started  on  the  sides  of  some  of  them 
in  consequence  of  rubbing  so  much  against  each  other. 

147.  Winter' feedings  hay. — At  the  present  time,  hay  is  the  chief,  I 
may  say  the  only  article  of  food  on  which  our  flocks  are  sustained 
during  the  winter  season.  Well  made  hay  of  a  good  quality,  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  is  the  only  kind  that  is  suitable  for  sheep.  Coarse 
sedge  and  bog  hay  they  will  not  touch.  Short  hay,  that  grows  in  na- 
tural meadows,  containing  some  timotfa^i  but  consisting  mostly  of  red- 
top,  and  a  variety  of  other  grasses,  is  far  better  than  the  clean  timothy 
that  is  cut  from  newly  seeded  fields.  It  should  be  fed  regularly,  thrice 
each  day.  Almost  every  sheep-yard  is  furnished  with  mangers  or  racks 
for  feeding,  for  where  it  is  scattered  on  the  ground,  much  is  wasted  by 
the  heedless  animals  running  over  it.  The  common  mangers  in  use» 
which  are  about  as  good  and  as  economically  made  as  any,  are  square 
boxes  formed  of  rough  boards,  the  length  of  the  board,  and  about  three 
feet  wide,  without  bottom  or  top,  and  with  an  opening  the  length  of 
each  side,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  head  but  not  the  body  of  the 
sheep.  The  hay  is  thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  whenever  the  bottom 
becomes  filled  with  snow,  ice  and  grass-seeds,  these  boxes  are  readily 
elevated,  or  set  on  to  other  spots  in  the  yard. 

Though  hay  alone  is  mostly  used  for  wintering  sheep,  every  farmer 
adapts  himself  to  the  amount  of  his  supplies  of  this  and  other  kinds  of 
provender.    If  his  store  of  hay  is  short,  straw  is  made  use  of  once  a 
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day,  or  unthrashed  oats,  which  latter  are  regarded  by  most  of  our  far- 
WMtB  as  behig  as  economical,  thus  alternated  with  the  hay,  as  hay 
alone.  Corn-stalks  too  are  excellent  for  sheep.  And  when  we  recor 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  one  of  our  domestic  animals,  that  relish- 
es so  many  different  species  of  vegetation  as  does  the  sheep,  we  seem- 
ingly are  doing  violence  to  5ts  nature  when  we  confine  it  to  dry  hay 
akme  nearly  half  the  year.  Unthrashed  oats,  or  some  other  food  once 
each  day  or  each  alternate  day,  will  probably  keep  a  fiock  in  better 
condition  than  an  equal  value  of  hay  alone. 

Thus  with  one  kind  of  food  or  another,  every  husbandman  makes  it 
a  point  to  keep  his  flock  constantly  in  good  order,  well  knowing  that  if 
this  is  not  done,  he  will  be  a  loser  thereby,  ere  grass  comes  in  the 
spring.  Sheep,  more  than  any  other  stock,  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come poor.  Whenever  a  sheep  gets  so  weak  that  it  is  unable  to  stand, 
(as  some  will  where  a  flock  is  scantily  kept,)  all  efibrts  to  recruit  it  are 
unavailing.     Once  down,  it  is  down  forever. 

About  five  or  five  and  a  half  months  is  the  length  of  time  sheep  re- 
quire to  be  foddered  with  us  ;  and  the  keeping  of  ten  sheep,  is  current- 
,  ly  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  of  one  cow.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  tons 
of  hay  is  the  least  that  a  hundred  sheep  can  be  carried  through  the 
winter  upon,  and  if  fed  more  liberally,  they  will  easily  consume  twenty 
tons  without  any.  waste. 

148.  CrTttin  and  roots. — It  was  formerly  the  universal  custom,  to  feed 
grain  to  our  sheep,  and  it  was  currently  believed  that  in  addition  to 
hay,  grain  or  roots  was  essential  to  keep  them  in  fair  condition.  Oats, 
shelled  com,  corn  and  cob-meal,  coarsely  sliced  potatoes,  ruta-bagas, 
carrots  and  beets  are  all  eaten  with  avidity  by  sheep,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  formerly  coi^ituted  a  part  of  its  daily  nourishment 
during  the  winter.  English  turnips  were  less  esteemed,  particularly  as 
they  become  so  corky  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  when  extra  food 
is  most  essential.  But  all  these  dainties  are  now  generally  withheld, 
except  to  the  invalids  and  the  lambs.  In  consequence  of  the  deprecia- 
ted value  of  its  fleece,  the  animal  itself  has  been  a  suflerer,  equally 
with  its  owner.  It  is  now  a  stranger  to  the  generous  fare  with  which 
it  was  formerly  served.  Dainties  can  no  longer  be  anorded  to  it.  From 
minced  pies,  it  has  been  brought  down  to  plain  rye  and  Indian,  and  has 
been  made  to  know  that  it  must  subsist  upon  this,  or  not  subsist  at  alL 
The  fact  has  hereby  been  well  established,  that, sheep  can  be  carried 
through  the  winter  upon  hay  alone.  And  it  is  the  remark  of  many, 
that  their  flocks  appear  to  do  just  as  well  upon  this  as  heretofore,  whea 
grain  or  roots  were  daily  fed  to  them. 

149.  Expense  of  keepiTig  sheep. — As  we  have  already  ^een,  the  anntikl 
income  from  sheep,  of  the  kind  of  which  most  of  our  flocks  are  corn- 
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has  of  late  years,  been  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  each.  Nay,  it  is  known  to  be  a  fact,  that  many  of  our  common 
flocks  in  some  of  these  years,  have  brought  their  owners  a  return  of 
only  seventy  and  eighty  cents  to  each  sheep.  How  this  compares  with 
the  expense  of  their  keeping,  we  come  next  to  examine. 

The  current  charge  for  pasturage  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  cents 
per  week.  The  first  of  these  sums  is  the  lowest  for  which  pasturage  is 
ever  hired  and  it  is  only  upon  the  mountain  lands  adjoining  us  in  Ver^ 
mont  that  it  can  be  obtained  for  that  price.  And  the  time  required  in 
driving  and  occasionally  repairing  hither  to  see  to  the  welfare  of  the 
flock  is  more  than  equivalent  to  an  additional  half  cent.  Sheep  are  pas- 
tured somewhat  more  than  half  the  year ;  say  thirty  weeks.  This  at  two 
cents  per  week  amounts  ta  sixty  cents.  When  pasturage  is  hired  by  the 
season,  however,  as  it  sometimes  can  be,  the  current  charge  is  fifty  cents. 

About  the  same  result  will  be  arrived  at  in  another  mode  of  estima- 
ting  it.  Twenty-five  acres  of  good  pasture  land  is  regarded  as  the  least 
that  is  adequate  to  sustain  a  hundred  sheep.  Such  land  is  sometimes 
bought  for  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  though  it  is  currently  valued  at 
five  or  ten  dollars  higher  than  this.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars then  may  purchase  the  requisite  amount  of  pasture  land  for  main- 
taining on^  hundred  sheep.  Thus,  v^ithout  taking  into  the  account  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  fences,  &c.,  the  mere  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
land  will  be  forty-three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  or  forty-three  and 
three-fourth  cents  for  each  sheep.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  fifty  cents 
must  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  sum  for  which  a  sheep  can  be  ^kept 
through  the  summer.   ^ 

With  respect  to  wintering.  Fourteen  tons  of  good  hay  is  the  least 
quantity  that  any  one  supposes  the  strictest  care  can  carry  a  flock  of  one 
hundred  sheep  through  the  winter  upon,  a^d  more  than  this  is  usually 
fed.  The  established  price  of  hay  with  us,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  six 
dollars  per  ton.  This  amounts  therefore  to  eighty-four  dollars  for  the 
flock,  or  eighty-four  cents  for  each  sheep.  ^ 

Such,  from  all  the  information  I  can  gather,  appears  to  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  keeping  this  species  of  stock.  The  estimate  is 
made  as  low  as  the  facts  will  warrant.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  minor  items  very  variable  in  amount*,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  hence  impossible  to  reckon  up  with  any  degree  of  precision,  such  as 
the  time  spent  in  foddering  and  (Tther  necessary  attentions,  the  cost  of  wash* 
ing  and  shearing,  the  value  of  salt,  tobacco,  tar,  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
otlier  six-penny  etceteras  that  are  yearly  required.  It  is  commonly  es- 
timated that  the  increase  of  the  flock,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no 
more  than  makes  good  its  own  losses  and  balances  these  items,  thus 
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learing  the  sole  article  of  food  to  be  paid  for  from  the  wool.  The  sun* 
merlng  then  being  fifty  cents  and  the  wintering  eighty-foor,  unless  the 
sale  of  the  wool  amounts  to  one  dollar  and  thirty-four  cents  to  each  sheep, 
the  grower  is  parting  with  it  for  a  less  sum  than  it  costs  him  to  produce  it. 

Oar  farmers  have  been  ^ware  that  the  prices  of  wool  of  late  yean 
have  not  paid  the  cost  of  its  production,  and  that  if  devoted  to  dairying 
or  the  raising  of  grain,  their  lands  would  yield  a  much  greater  income, 
than  to  be  stocked  with  sheep.  But  being  already  skilled  in  sheep-hus- 
bandry, with  portions  of  their  farms  better  adapted  for  this  than  uj 
other  use,  with  flocks  already  on  their  hands  and  aH  the  facilities  prori- 
ded  for  their  management,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  a  change, 
they  have  clung  to  their  sheep  year  after  year,  with  the  expectation  that 
a  turn  in  the  market  would  certainly  take  place,  which  would  render  the 
business  more  lucrative.  A  slight  revival  in  the  price  of  wool  at  this 
present  time  is  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  better  times  and  excites  strong 
hopes  that  a  brighter  day  for  their  interests  is  about  dawning. 

150.  Washing  and  shearing, — A  few  other  points  remain  to  he  no- 
ticed, to  complete  this  account  of  our  sheep  management.  The  opera- 
tions of  washing  and  shearing  are  now  performed  later  in  the  season 
than  formerly.  Sheep  are  washed  early  in  June.  As  this  work  is  so 
Oiuch  quicker  and  better  performed  when  the  wool  is  saturated  with 
moisture,  it  is  commonly  done  immediately  upon  the  close  of  a  ranij 
spell  of  weather,  ere  the  fleece  has  become  dry.  Even  thus  the  matted 
dead-ends  of  the  wool  do  not  become  so  soaked  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
cleansed  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable;  and  to  do  this  work  in  the 
best  nfanner,  it  is  essential  that  the  flock  when  dripping  with  wetshoald 
be  closely  huddled  together  in  a  yard  or  stable,  for  the  space  of  foar  or 
six  hours  before  it  is  washed,  as  thus  the  warmth  and  perspiration  from 
their  bodies  penetrates  and  softens  the  dead  ends  of  the  wool  and  ena- 
bles the  dirt  to  be  much  more  eflfectually  removed  from  them.  Oor 
clean  pebble-bedded,  running  streams  afibrd  fine  advantages  for  sheep- 
washing,  such  as  many  districts  do  not  possess.  It  was  formerly  thought 
essential  that  spirituous  liquors  should  be  furnished  to  the  men  emplof* 
ed  in  this  work,  to  prevent  their  taking  cold,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  temperance  reform,  many  on  taking  the  pledge  reserved  the  privi* 
lege  of  drinking  at  these  times;  but  it  is  now  well  established  that  this 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  custom  is  abolished. 

Shearing  is  generally  done  ten  or  fourteen  da3rs  after  washing,  the 
sheep  being  kept,  in  the  interim,  in  a  clean  pasture  where  neither  dait 
nor  mud  will  be  liable  to  find  its  way  into  the  wool.  The  buyers  are 
desirous  that  this  operation  should  be  done  as  soon  after  washing  as  the 
fleece  becomes  dry.    The  growers  on  the  other  hand  maintain,  that  it 
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should  be  deferred  until  the  yolk  has  again  'started  out  somewhat  into 
the  wool,  that  if  cut  before  this,  the  wool  will  be  unduly  light  in  its 
weight  and  less  valuable  from  being  dry  and  harsh.  The  shearing  of 
twenty  sheep  is  currently  regarded  as  a  day's  work,  though  expert  hands 
easily  exceed  this  number.  Whether  few  or  many  are  sheared  in  a  day 
it  is  a  most  essential  point  to  have  this  work  done  well  and  carefully. 
The  wooFshould  be  cut  off  as  close  as  possible  without  anywhere  wound- 
ing the  sheep.  A  sheep  that  is  badly  wounded  in  shearing  is  never  so 
valuable  afterwards,  as  it  is  only  thin  coarse  wool  and  hairs  that  grow 
in  the  cicatrix  formed  by  the  healing  of  each  wound.  Humanity,  there* 
fore,  as  well  as  the  proprietor's  interest  demands  that  a  careless  bung- 
ler should  never  be  employed  in  this  operation. 

^151.  Value  of  a  sheep  as  respects  its  age, — It  was  formerly  thought 
that  a  sheep  after  it  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  was  no  longer  profita- 
ble, and  that  like  an  old  horse  it  ought  then  to  be  turned  off.  This 
practice,  however,  is  no  longer  pursued,  as  ewes  in  particular,  after  they 
have  attained  or  passed  that  age,  are  believed  to  produce  larger  and 
thriftier  iambs  than  when  younger.  The  fleece,  however,  is  then  less 
valuable.  In  this  respect,  the  second  clip  is  about  the  best  that  is  ever 
produced  by  a  sheep,  and  after  it  is  five  years  old  Che  quality  of 
the  wool  perceptibly  declines,  so  that  when  graded  it  will  commonly  be 
placed  one  sort  lower  than  it  had  previously  stood.  The  wool  also  be- 
comes more  harsh  and  wiry  as  age  advances,  but  it  continues  to  be  of 
fair  character  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  after  which  it  is  of 
little  value.  And  about  this  period  of  its  life,  the  sheep  has  become  so 
decrepid  that  it  is  commonly  disposed  of  to  the  pelt-mongers  at  the  approach 
of  winter  for  the  value  of  its  hide  and  tallow.  Ewes,  however,  still 
continue  to  be  valuable  for  raising  lambs,  and  are  hence  more  rarely  part- 
ed with.  Instances  are  known  in  which  they  have  attained  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  ere  they  sank  under  the  infirmities  of  age. 

162,  Bearing  of  lambs, — The  old  custom  of  having  the  lambs  yeaned 
early  in  April  caused  much  extra  labor  and  great  losses,  though  it  pro- 
duced more  thrifty  and  stout  individuals  than  those  which  we  now  rear. 
Then,  upon  eve^y  stormy  night,  in  lambing-time,  our  more  careful 
flock-managers  made  it  a  point  to  be  up  the  whole  night  through,  visit- 
ing the  fold  frequently  with  a  lantern,  and  as  soon  as  a' lamb  was 
dropped,  bring  it  into  the  house,  get  some  warm  milk  down  it,  and  keep 
it  within  doors  until  the  storm  was  over  and  it  became  dry  and  vigorous 
•BOQgh  to  withstand  the  weather. 

From  the  20th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May  is  now  the  time  when  in 
most  of  oar  flocks  the  lambs  commence  being  yeaned.    The  season  is 
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tluiD  oommonly  so  far  advanced  that  few  perish  in  coueciiieace  of  in 
r^ors.  WheB  due  care  is  bestowed,  about  ninety  lambs  are  now  nised 
from  every  hundred  ewes — an  increase  Which  was  unlocked  for  fo^ 
BMiy.  But  they  are  so  much  more  dwarfish  and  tender  that  they  r* 
qufare  extra  shelter  and  keeping  to  carry  them  successfully  throng  tk 
fiiBt  wifiter. 

About  the  middle  of  September  they  are  weaned,  by  being  pkuedii 
a  finld  apart  from  the  ewes.  This  is  necessary  for  the  two4tM  ob|iet 
of  enabling  the  ewes  to  recruit  in  flesh  and  strengh  ere  the  coBung  a 
of  winter,  and  to  accustom  the  lambs  wholly  to  grass,  that  A»y  ul^ 
more  safely  be  tnuusferred  to  hay  subsequently.  The  recently  nowtd 
meadow  in  which  the  grass  has  now  started  up  fresh  and  tender  is  tk 
s^t  on  most  farms  to  which  the  lambs  are  taken*  A  sore  month  often 
•Itftoke  them  on  dus  change.  Their  lips  become  much  swdlen  aad  of 
a  jhigh  rod  color,  and  crack  open.  This  inflammation  is  evidently  otand 
by  the  friction  of  the  grass,  this  being  so  much  more  rough,  rigid  iii 
itritating  than  the  teats  of  the  ewe  from  which'  their  nourishment  hid 
previously  been  chiefly  derived.  Anointment  made  of  lard  three lim^ 
tar  one  part,  and  sulphur  one  part,  mixed  together,  aad  gently  i^bed 
on  to  the  lips,  cures  them  almost  invariably  with  but  one  vp^ 
tkn. 

153.  GasuXltibs.  Sheep  destroyed  by  u^it^ef.— The  better  to  sppn* 
eiate  the  advantages  which  we  at  present  enjoy,  it  is  useful  to  rscarto 
•erne  of  the  steps  by  which  our  country  has  been  subdued  from  its  wit- 
dermess  state  and  adapted  for  the  employments  of  civilized  life. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  this  county,  as  in  that  of  all  the  other  pun 
of  this  country,  great  annoyance  in  the  keeping  of  sheep  was  expeo* 
enced  from  the  wolves.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  sanctiosed 
by  law,  at  an  early  day,  for  each  town  or  county  to  make  its  own  iega> 
lations  for  expediting  the  destruction  of  these  and  other  noxious  tsi- 
mals;  and  we  meet  with  the  following  entry  in  the  records  of  our  boird 
of  supervisors,  September,  1786 :  "  Voted,  that  £150  Tax  be  laid  od 
the  County  to  defray  the 'county  expenses,  such  as  Wolf  Tax,&e. 
Excepting  the  District  of  Crown  Point,  which  is  to  be  nothing  laidfio 
ae  a  County  Tax.*'  But  these  local  provisions,  it  would  appear,  proTUf 
inadequate  for  that  universal  destruction  of  these  animals  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  State  which  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  the  Legislatore,  April 
3d,  1790,  required  by  statute  that  there  should  be  paid,  ^'Foreveiy 
grown  wolf  or  panther,  killed  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery  <v  Wtih- 
ington,  twenty  shillings,  and  for  every  wolf  or  panther  under  the  ife 
of  one  year,  ten  shillings,'* — and  a  bounty  threefold  greater  wu  by  the 
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same  aot  given  in  all  the  counties  east  and  south  of  these.  To  obtain 
this  bounty  it  was  necessary  that  the  unskinned  head  of  the  animal  ' 
should  be  taken  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  oath  made  that  it  had  been 
killed  within  the  county.  The  justice  was  hereupon  required  without 
charge  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  and  cut  off  the  ears  of  the 
animal  to  guard  against  its  being  similarly  used  a  secQnd  time.  This 
certificate  on  being  audited  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  was  paid  by 
the  county  treasurer.  The  bounty  given  by  statute,  however,  was 
deemed  inadequate  in  this  county,  and  it  was  therefore  raised  to  five 
dollars,  as  appears  from  the  following  record,  October  6, 1*^0:  '*It  was 
further  Declared  and  Sesolved  that  after  this  meeting  there  be  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  this  county  the  sum  of  two  pounds  for 
every  grown  Wolf  or  Painter's  pate,  and  the  sum  of  one  pound  for 
every  Wolf  or  Painter  under  one  year  old,  including  the  bounty  granted 
by  the  State.'^ 

How  numerous  thtese  animals  then  were,  and  what  was  the  public 
cost  of  exterminating  them  we  have  no  Means  of  ascertaining,  the  su- 
pervisoT^  many  years  ago  having  most  unwisely  ordered  the  obsolete 
papers  that  had  accumulated  in  the  office  of  their  clerk  to  be  destroyed. 
That  wolves  at  least  were  abundant  in  the  oldest  settled  towns  of  the 
county,  so  late  as  the  year  1795,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  the  late  William  Fitch,  of  Salem,  in  going  on  horseback  one  dark 
Bight,  upon  the  Hebron  road,  from  Fitch's  Point,  was  closely  beset  by 
an  immense  pack  of  these  animals  in  full  bay,  and  only  escaped  with 
his  life  by  putting  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  and  swinging  from 
side  to  side  a  lighted  torch  which  he  carried,  this  repelling  them  from 
the  very  stirrup-irons  of  his  saddle,  until  he  reached  the  first  house,  a 
mile  distant,  from  which  he  deemed  it  imprudent.to  venture  until  day- 
light.    The  bounties  above  noticed,  however,  appear  to  have  produced 
a  rapid  destruction  of  these  pests.     The  Kingsbury  swamp  was  one  of 
their  most  notefd  haunts,  and  here  they  remained  till  some  time  after 
they  had  been  extirpated  from  all  the  contiguous  district.    Finally,  in 
1801,  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity,  unwilling  to  submit  longer  to 
their  depredations,  rallied  on  a  given  day,  surrounded  the  swamp,  and 
beating  through  it,  killed  eleven  in  number.     This  was  the  last  wolf 
hunt  in  the  county,  and  since  that  day,  little  annoyance  from  this  cause 
has  been  experienced. 

These  animals,  however,  are  not  wholly  exterminated  from  the 
mountain  districts  on  either  side  of  us,  and  sometimes  a  straggler  comes 
down  from  thent e  into  the  midst  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  county. 
Such  an  instance  occurred  the  latter  part  of  February,  1849,  when  a 
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wolf  was  discovered  in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  and  made  his  way 
thence  across  the  towns  of  Jackson  and  Salem  into  Sandgate,  Vt.,  kill- 
ing from  one  to  a  half  dozen  sheep  out  of  a  number  of  flocks  in  his 
route  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  zealous  pursuit  that  was  made  in  search 
of  him  by  whole  neighborhoods,  he  escaped  unslain. 

154.  Foxes, — Long  after  the  wolf  was  exterminated,  another  of  the 
native  animals  of  this  country,  the  fox,  remained  everywhere  common, 
and  by  destroying  lambs,  was  a  source  of  much  annoyance.  Indeed, 
on  the  more  secluded  farms,  and  contiguous  to  ranges  of  woodland, 
losses  from  this  cause  are  yearly  experienced  in  all  sections  of  the 
county  at  tb%  present  day ;  and  in  Putnam,  and  the  wild  district  in  that 
direction,  it  is  no  trifling  pest. 

155.  Dogs, — In  addition  to  the  wild  animals  now  mentioned,  one  of 
our  domestic  animals,  the  dog,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  losses  in  our 
flocks  of  sheep.  This  was  much  more  frequently  the  case  at  an  earlier 
day,  when  two,  three  or  more  of  these  were  kept  in  almost  every  house- 
hold, being  then  more  necessary  and  useful  for  driving  from  its  pre- 
cincts  the  denizens  of  the  surrounding  forest.  When  thus  habituated 
to  the  chase,  they  were  a  much  more  ferocious  race  than  that  which 
exists  among  us  at  present ;  and  many  of  them  had  such  a  vitiated  edu- 
cation that  they  were  unable  to  discriminate  between  a  wolf  and  t 
sheep  sufficiently  to  comprehend  why  it  was  right  to  kill  the  one  and 
wrong  to  kill  the  other.  When  costly,  fine-wooled  sheep  became  favor- 
ites in  the  county,  popular  sentiment  decreed  that  a  dog  that  would 
kill  a  sheep,  should  no  longer  live  here ;  and  among  all  the  laws  of  our 
statute  book,  none  has  been  more  rigidly  and  uncompromisingrly  en- 
forced than  that  which  provides  for  the  destruction  of  dogs  that  are  ad- 
dicted to  this  habit.  If  the  guilt  of  the  culprit  is  made  plain,  he  at 
once  suflers  death,  commonly  by  the  hand  of  his  owner,  or  if  he  be  dila- 
tory in  the  matter,  by  the  hands  of  some  of  his  neighbors ;  and  any  sen- 
timental moralist  who  should  maintain  among  us  that  capital  punish- 
ment ought  not  to  be  inflicted  in  such  cases,  would  himself  be  in  some 
danger  of  receiving  the  same  penalty.  Numerous  as  dogs  are  with  as, 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  they  have  become  so  inoflTensive  to- 
wards sheep.  Not  oftener,  probably,  than  once  in  a  half  dozen  years, 
does  an  authenticated  instance  now  occur  in  any  neighborhood,  of  sheep 
being  slain  by  dogs.  A  dog  that  once  does  an  act  of  this  kind,  repeats 
it  until  he  is  detected.  And  the  sagacity  that  these  brutes  sometimes 
display,  to  screen  themselves  from  suspicion,  is  truly  wonderful  It  ia 
seldom  that  they  molest  the  sheep  of  their  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ;  but,  straying  off  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  they  tk«r« 
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gratify  their  vicious  propensity,  and  return  home  ere  daylight.    It  is 
thus  often  difficult,  for  a  time,  to  detect  the  real  culprits. 

DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

156.  Scab, — We  proceed  next  to  adduce  such  facts  with  regard  to  the 
diseases  with  which  sheep  in  this  district  are  affected,  as  are  within  our 
knowledge.  These  diseases  are  chiefly  cutaneous  affections  and  mala- 
dies which  result  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  Of  the  former,  one  of 
the  most  common  is  the  Scah,  as  it  is  termed.  This  has  prevailed  much 
more  with  the  Vermont  flocks  than  it  has  with  us.  It  is  a  contagious 
disease,  analogous  to  the  itch,  and  is  the  worst  when  the  fleece  is  most 
heavy,  namely,  in  the  spring  and  fore  part  of  summer.  To  appease  its 
torment  the  sheep  bites  and  scratches  and  rubs  itself,  starting  out  the 
wool ;  and  if  not  aMended  to,  it  eventually  dies,  the  disease  in  the 
meantime  spreading  through  the  whole  flock.  The  skin  is  inflamed 
and  rough,  and  is  covered  here  and  there  with  pimples  which  discharge 
a  fluid,  and  become  crusted  over  with  a  scab.  It  is  cured  by  thorough 
washings  with  decoction  of  tobacco. 

157.  Johmioort  poison. — It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  green  and 
growing  leaves  and  stalks  of  Johnswort  (Hypericum  perforatum^  Linn.) 
a  weed  which  fortunately  is  much  less  common  in  our  fields  now,  than 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  by  their  acridity  produce  a  soreness  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  noses  of  sheep  in  consequence  of  rubbing  against  them. 
But  some  experienced  observers  say  they  have  never  seen  such  an  ef- 
fect, except  perhaps  in  lambs.  The  most  serious  injury  of  this  poison- 
ous weed  is  that  which  it  produces  upon  the  skin  of  the  body.  When 
sheep  in  spring  are  turned  into  a  field  where  the  dry  dead  stalks  of  the 
last  year's  growth  are  still  standing  the  seeds  often  get  into  the  wool 
and  work  down  through  it  to  the  skin,  there  producing  sores  similar  to 
those  of  the  scab.  These  should  be  dressed  with  an  ointment  made  of 
lard  mixed  with  about  one-sixth  part  of  tar.  Where  sheep  are  begin- 
ning to  be  poisoned  by  running  in  Johnswort  pastures,  the  wool  of  each 
should  be  parted  along  the  back  and  a  streak  of  this  ointment  rubbed 
on  the  whole  length.  It  will  then  work  down  over  the  body  and  pre- 
serve the  sheep  from  becoming  affected^by  the  poison. 

158.  Sun-humt  hacks. — Among  other  objections  to  the  finest  wooled, 
delicate.  Saxony  sheep,  that  were  brought  into  the  country  twenty-five 
years  ago,  was  this — their  lambs  when  first  yeaned  had  such  thin  wool 
and  a  akin  so  tender  that  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  rays  of 
the  tun,  even  in  this  high  latitude.  Within  a  few  days  after  birth  if 
it  was  clear  weather,  their  ears  would  become  enormously  swollen  and 
r#d,  kanging  down  by  the  sides  of  their  heads,  blistered  as  it  were*,  and 
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translucent ;  and  the  whole  back  would  become  highly  inflamed  and 
sore,  scabbing  orer  and  peeling  off,  bringing  the  wool  with  it  and  leav- 
ing the  surface  bare.  Greasing  the  backs  with  lard  was  the  practice 
to  mitigate  and  cure  this ;  but  the  better  plan  was  to  prevent  it,  which 
was  effected  by  blanketing  the  lambs.  A  little  experience  enabled  one 
readily  to  recognise  these  peculiar  thin  wools  and  tender  skinii  as  soon 
as  they  were  born,  and  it  was  the  practice  of  some,  into  whose  flocks 
they  became  introduced,  to  sew  on  to  them  a  piece  of  woolen  or  cottom 
cloth  so  securely  that  it  would  remain  about  a  fortnight,  by  whicli  time 
the  back  would  become  sufficiently  tough  to  withstand  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Full  grown  thin-wooled  Saxons  after  shearing  are  also  liable  to 
have  their  backs  become  burnt  and  excoriated  by  the  sun  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  to  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  anoint- 
ed in  the  same  mode  at  shearing  time. 

159.  The  skeep-tick, — By  some  popular  writers  this  insect  has  Veen 
supposed  to  be  a  true  tick,  of  the  old  genus  Acarus,  and  we  hence  meet 
with  it  in  books,  referred  to  as  being  the  Acarus  reduvtus  of  naturalists, 
a  tick  which  infests  cattle  and  dogs.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  common 
name  of  this  insect  and  by  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  possess 
wings,  these  writers  have  been  misled  to  refer  it  to  a  place  very  far 
from  where  it  really  belongs.  This  mistake  requires  correction.  The 
true  ticks  and  mites  have  eight  legs,  like  the  spiders,  with  which  they 
are  accordingly  classed  in  systematic  works.  This  insect,  however,  has 
six  legs  only,  and  consequently  belongs  among  the  true  insects. 

At  the  close  of  the  two-winged  flies  which  constitute  the  order  Dip> 
TERA,  is  placed  by  naturalists,  a  small  group  named  Hippoboscid^,  the 
subjects  of  which  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  the  true  insects 
and  the  spiders.  They  have  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  spiders, 
that  they  are  known  in  some  countries  by  the  name  of  *'  spider-flies." 
They  differ  from  all  other  flies,  notably,  in  some  points  of  their  organi- 
zation, and  in  their  habits.  Though  furnished  with  wings,  it  is  seldom 
if  ever,  that  they  use  them,  for  they  do  not  fly  abroad  like  the  other  in- 
sects of  this- order,  but  are  parasites,  passing  their  lives  upon  particular 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  By  means  of  the  forked  claws  with  which  their 
feet  are  furnished,  ihey  are  able  to  cling  securely  to  the  hair  or  feathers 
of  these  animals,  and  to  run  about  among  them  with  rapidity,  and  also 
to  fasten  themselves  to  the  skin,  piercing  it  with  a  sucker,  through 
which  they  receive  their  nourishment. 

Several  of  these  flies  are  found  upon  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
continent.  If  an  owl  is  killed  in  mid-winter,  there  will  sometimes  be 
discovered  wandering  about  upon  its  feathers^  or  in  the  vicinity  where 
its  body  is  laid,  a  fly,  which  is  the  more  observed  from  its  being  abroad 
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at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year.  It  is  of  a  lurid-yeyow  color,  the 
legs  and  under  side  of  its  body  paler,  and  its  wings  of  a  slight  smoky 
tinge  expanding  to  the  width  of  eighty-five  hundredths  of  an  inch  when 
spread  apart.  It  seems  to  differ  in  no  very  obvious  particular  from  the 
Omithomyia  aviculfiria  of  Europe.  Whoever  has  observed  one  of 
these  flies,  will  have  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  exists 
between  them  and  the  well-known  sheep-tick,  except  that  they  are  fur- 
nished with  wings. 

A.  larger  species  of  these  spider-flies,  the  Hippohosca  Equi,  of  Lin- 
neus,  is  of  a  yellow  color,  with  wings  of  a  slightly  russet  tinge.  It  in- 
fests the  horse  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  discovered  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Remarkable  in  this  family,  on  account  of  its  not  possessing  any 
wings,  is  the  sheep-ticks,  Mdophagus  Ovinus,  It  is  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  and  varies  in  the  shade  of  its  color,  from  rusty  brown, 
to  dull  yellow,  the  hooks  of  its  feet  being  black.  Its  body  atid  legs  are 
studded  with  short  bristle-like  hairs  of  a  blackish  color.  In  addition  to 
its  being  wingless,  another  remarkable  anomaly  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  history  of  this  insect,  as  well  as  that  of  other  members  of  this  family. 
It  does  not  undergo  those*severaI  changes  of  form  which  take  place  in 
other  insects.  Jt  has  no  larva  or  maggot  state.  It  is  a  pupa,  and  not 
an  egg  that  is  deposited  by  the  parent,  and  the  perfectly  formed  insect 
comes  directly  from  this  pupa.  It  resembles  a  smooth,  glos^  seed,  of 
a  chesnut-brown  color,  and  a  regular  oval  form,  slightly  flattened,  and 
is  scarcely  fifteen  hundredths  of  an  inch.  At  the  head  end,  a  slight  de- 
pression is  observable,  in  which  are  two  punctured  indentations.  These  . 
pup»  are  always  observed  scattered  around  in  the  fleece,  when  the 
sheep  wte  being  sheared. 

Ticks  multiply  on  poor  sheep,  like  lice  on  a  sickly  child  or  cow. 
They  find  a  secure  abode  among  the  long  dense  wool  of  this  animal,  in 
which  they  ramble  about  with  agility.  They  are  always  found  in  plenty  at 
ehearing-time.  Many  of  them  remain  upon  the  fleece  when  it  is  carried 
to  the  store-room,  and  the  shearer  often  finds  one  or  more  of  them  upon 
his  clothes,  or  in  his  hair,  sometimes  several  days  afterwards,  where, 
pressed  by  hunger,  they  in  some  instances  attempt  to  pierce  and  ob- 
tain nourishment  from  his  skin.  Others  remain  upon  the  sheep  after 
it  is  sheared,  but  by  the  removal  of  the  fleece,  their  haunts  are  so  broken 
up,  that  they  forsake  their  old  abode  for  the  longer  wool,  which  they 
now  find. upon  the  lambs.  Hence,  two  or  three  days  after  shearing,  the 
Ifimbs  will  be  found  to  be  overrun  with  ticks,  to  their  excessive  annoy- 
ance, whilst  the  old  sheep  have  became  nearly  or  quite  free  from  them. 
This  aflTords  the  most  convenient  opportunity  for  destroying  these  parasites. 
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The  lambs  should  nowbe  got  up,  and  be  dipped  in  or  washed  witha  decoc* 
tion  of  tobacco — a  cheap,  inferior  kind  of  which  is  on  sale  inmost  of  our 
stores  for  this  purpose.*  Some  are  in  the  habit  of  washing  their  entire 
flock  in  this  decoction,  on  the  days  of  shearing,  and  this  is  a  more  efiectaal, 
but  also  a  more  laborious  practice.  This  narcotic  at  once  destroys  the  ticks, 
and  has  never  been  observed  to  nauseate  the  sheep,  in  the  least  degree. 
160.  Gnib  in  the  head. — ^This  is  an  affection  which  is  caused  by  the 
larva  or  maggot  of  an  insect  belonging  to  the  family  of  gad-flies  (QSs- 
TBiD^)  which  is   another  group  pertaining  to  the  same  order  of  two- 
winged  flies  (DiPTERA.)    The  CEstrides  resemble  bees  more  than  flies, 
in  some  respects,  being  large  insects  covered  with  hairs  which  often 
form  bright  colored  bands.    They  are  among  the  most  singular  and 
anomalous  insects  that  are  known.    All  the  other  two-winged  flies  pos- 
sess a  trunk  or  proboscis  through  which  they  imbibe  their  nourishment. 
But  the  CEstrides  are  not  only  destitute  of  this   trunk,  but  several  of 
them  have  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  mouth — no  opening  whatever  in 
the  face  by  which  to  take  in  sustenance.    It  is  in  their  larva  state  only 
that  they  receive  nutriment ;  and  in  this  state  each  species  lives  within 
and  draws  its  nourishment  from  some  particular  quadruped  of  the  h»- 
bivorous  kind,  none  of  them  occurring  upon  the  carnivorous.     These 
larvflB  have   three  kinds  of  domicils  in  the  animals  which   they  infest. 
Some  are  cutaneous,  living  in  tumors  in  the  skin  of  the  ox,  the  deer, 
the  rabbit,  Sec,    Others  are  gaetric,  subsisting  in  the  stomach  of  the 
horse.     Others  are  cervical,  living  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  sheep 
and  the  reindeer.     No  one  can  contemplate  the  habits  of  these  insects 
without  being  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  they  are  so  truly  wonderful 
In  each  instance  the  parent  fly  selects  for  its  eggs  a  nest  appropriate  for 
the  wants  of  the  young  insects  that  are  to  hatch  from  them.     And  as  b 
well  observed  by  the  celebrated  French  entomologist,  Macquart,  in  this 
selection  is  shown  a  foresight  and  sometimes  a  chain  of  reasoning 
which  excites  our  profound  admiration,  not  for  the  insect,  for  to  it  it  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  such  forethought,  but  for  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
by  which  it  is  prompted  in  its  proceedings.    How,  for  instance,  can  it  be 
admitted  that  the  bot-fly  of  the  horse,  an  hour  or  two  after  it  is  hatched 
from  the  earth,  knows  all  that  it  is  doing,  when  after  hovering  some 
time  in  the  air  by  the  side  of  its  victim,  it  deposits  an  egg  upon  his 
shoulder  or  else  upon  the  inner  side  of  his  legs.     Surely  its  own  intel- 
ligence cannot  inform  it  that  that  egg  ought  to  be  placed  there  so  thai 
the  tongue  of  the  horse  in  licking  that  spot  will  take  oflf  the   young 
larva  and  draw  it  into  his  mouth  and  swallow  it  thence  into  his  stomaeii, 
where  its  life  must  be  passed. 
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As  this  group  of  insects  is  so  deeply  interesting,  particularly  to  the 
farmer,  some  account  of  those  species  which  mo3t  annoy  our  domestic 
animals  may  be  given  in  this  place. 

The  bot-fly  of  the  horse  being  regarded  as  the  type  on  which  Lin- 
naeus  founded  his  genits  (Estrus,  that  name  is  retained  for  it  by  the 
latest  naturalists,  instead*  of  the  uhme^  Gasterophilus  proposed  by  Dr. 
Leach.  The  most  common  species,  (Estrus  equi^  Linn.,  is  from  a  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Several  specimens  before  me  exhibit 
considerable  differences  in  the  details  of  their  coloring.  The  thorax  or 
middle  segment  of  the  body  is  black,  the  head  and  abdomen  varied 
with  brown,  dull  yellow  and  sometimes  black,  which  last  is  the  preva- 
lent color  of  the  exserted  tip  of  the  female  abdomen.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered with  yellow  hairs.  But  the  most  constant  character  by  which  to 
distinguish  this  species  is  the  markings  upon  its  wings,  these  being 
txaBsparent,  with  a  brown,  smoky-like  band  across  the  middle  and  two 
spots  of  the  same  color  at  the  tip.  The  pupa,  as  it  has  occurred  to  my 
notice,  is  half  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  nearly  oval 
but  somewhat  smaller  anteriorly.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  encircled  with 
rows  of  short  sharp  spines  or  thorn-like  points  directed  backwards,  there 
being  one  such  row  upon  each  segment.  Qn  the  anterior  end  are  two 
little  processes  like  horns.  I  have  sometimes  met  with  this  pupa  in  the 
dung  of  the  horse,  the  larva  in  these-  instances  probably  having  been 
80  far  matured  towards  its  pupa  state  when  it  was  voided  from  the  ani- 
mal that  it  was  unable  to  crawl  into  the  ground  as  it  usually  does. 

The  (Estrus  nascUis,  Linn.,  is  the  name  applied  by  the  latest  author- 
ities to  the  species  which  has  been  current  in  books  under  the  name  of 
veterinus.  This  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  the  preceding,  and  has 
the  head  yellow,  the  remainder  oY  the  body  being  black.  Hairs  orange 
yellow ;  those  of  the  abdomen  whitish  except  on  the  third  segment, 
where  they  are  black  ;  wings,  hyaline.  This  and  the  preceding  are  the 
only  species  of  bot-fly  that  infest  the  horse,  that  I  have  met  with  in  this 
country,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  others  exist.  There  is  per- 
haps no  part  of  the  science  of  entomology  where  so  great  confusion  has 
prevailed  in  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  species  as  here,  and  the 
authorities  are  so  discordant  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  names 
are  to  be  sanctioned  as  the  correct  dhes. 

The  Hypoderma  Bovia,  Linn.,  or  gad  fly  which  produces  the  war- 
bles on  the  backs  of  cattle,  is  of  a  size  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
common  bot-fly  of  the  horse.  It  is  of  a  black  color  and  clothed  with  yel- 
lowish-white hairs,  except  on  the  third  segment  of  the  abdomen,  where 
they  are  black.    The  wings  have  a  brownish  tinge. 
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The  sheep  gad-fly,  Cephalemyia  Ovis,  Linn.,  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  species  above  noticed.  Its  thorax  is  grayish  and  is  covered 
with  little  black  tubercles,  each  of  which  bears  a  hair.  The  abdomen 
is  white  and  in  particular  reflections  of  the  light  exhibits  irregular  black 
spots.  The  legs  are  yellow  and  the  wings  hyaline.  This  fly  common- 
ly lurks  about  the  vicinity  of  woods,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
According  to  the  accounts  of  it  ihat  we  meet  with  in  authors,  it  aims 
to  get  its  eggs  within  the  nostril  of  the  sheep,  and  for  this  purpose  darts 
upon  it  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  depositing  an  egg  in  the  act. 
The  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  part  speedily  hatch  this  egg,  and  the 
little  worm  that  comes  from  it  crawls  up  the  nostril  until  it  reaches 
some  of  the  cavities  connected  with  the  nose.  It  is  said  that  this  worm 
occasions  great  irritation  as  it  crawls  upwards,  causing  the  poor  animal 
to  gallop  furiously  about,  snorting  violently,  as  if  almost  maddened  by 
the  annoyance.  The  worm  tommonly  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  frontal 
sinuses.  These  are  two  large  shallow  cavities  in  the  forehead,  one  on 
^ch  side,  directly  above  the  eyes  and  the  root  of  the  nose.  It  here 
fastens  itself,  by  means  of  two  books  with  which  it  is  provided,  to  tbi» 
akin  which  lines  these  cavities,  and  there  remains  until  April  or  Maj 
in  the  following  year,  the  sheep  experiencing  no  further  annojraac* 
from  it  after  it  attaches  itself.  Being  at  length  fully  grown,  it  looaeof 
itself  from  its  hold  upon  the  skin  and  crawls  out  the  same  way  by 
which  it  entered,  again  giv^ig  much  annoyance  to  the  animal,  which 
makes  most  violent  efforts  to  sneeze  it  out.  Dropping  to  the  ground,  it 
burrows  beneath  the  surface,  and  becomes  an  oval,  motionless  pupa,  in 
which  state  it  remains  six  or  eight  weeks,  when,  breaking  asunder  its 
its  shell,  it  comes  forth  a  perfect  fly.  Being  destitute  of  a  mouth  it 
takes  no  food,  and  only  exists  t  short  *(ime«  depositing  its  eggs  for  an- 
other generation  being  its  sole  employment. 

I  am  informed  by  my  neighbor,  John  McDonald,  that  some  years 
since  a  number  of  his  sheep  were  observed  in  the  month  of  April  to  be 
aflected  with  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose.  They  lost  theii  app 
petite,  pined  away  and  became  quite  emaciated,  and  Bhoni  a  half  dozen 
of  them  died*  On  opening  the  heads  of  these,  from  one  to  six  grub^ 
were  found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  each.  I  have  never  examined  the 
heads  of  deceased  sheep  to  find  th^  larva  of  this  insect,  but  have,  in 
some  instances,  observed  it  dead  in  the  mucus  that  oozed  from  the  nos- 
trils of  the  sheep,  a  day  or  two  after  it  had  died.  And  from  this  fact 
I  infer  that  like  other  parasites,  it  leaves  the  body  on  which  it  has 
preyed  when  life  has  become  extinct,  and  those  larvs  that  ure  snffi- 
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cieatly  matured,  thereupon  crawl  iato  the  ground  and  complete  tiieir 
transformationt,  whilst  those  that  are  immature  perish* 

That  this  fly  is  a  most  annoying  pest  there  can  he  little  douht*  A 
sheep  will  sometimes  he  observed  to  suddenly  stamp  and  kick  up  both 
with  its  fore  and  its  hind  feet,  as  if  stung  by  some  insect,  and  will 
thereupon  suddenly  dart  off  at  full  speed  towards  another  part  of  the 
field,  as  if  to  escape  from  its  tormentor.  But  whether  this  is  in  con* 
sequence  of  its  being  assailed  by  the  gad-fly  is  not  certain*  But  to 
avoid  the  assaults  of  this  insect  the  whole  flock  is  often  seen  crowded 
together  upon  some  bare,  dusty  or  sandy  spot,  in  the  pasture,  with  their 
heads  turned  inwards  towards  the  center  of  the  group  and  held  close 
down  to  the  ground,  one  and  another  continually  stamping  with  their 
feet  as  if  to  frighten  away  their  enemy. 

It  is  obvious  that  human  instrumentality  can  be  of  little  arail  in  pro- 
tecting the  sheep  from  this  scourge.  The  inner  side  of  the  nostril 
being  a  secreting  surface,  it  is  impossible  to  coat  it  with  tar  or  any  other 
substance  to  shield  it  and  prevent  its  being  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  eggs 
of  the  gad-fly.  And  to  have  the  sod  broken  in  some  dry,  dusty  part  of 
the  pasture,  and  thus  aid  the  animal  in  those  efforts  to  which  its  instinct 
prompts  it  to  resort  seems  about  all  that  can  be  done  for  it. 

161.  Maggots.'^The  most  deplorable  casualties  to  which  this  inno- 
cent and  valuable  animal  is  subject,  it  may  trul^  be  said  that  it  expe- 
riences  from  its  insect  enemies.  In  addition  to  the  injuries  which  we 
have  already  considered,  another  still  more  calamitous  and  horrible  re- 
mains to  be  treated  of — that  of  being  infested  and  consumed  by  mag- 
gots. These  disgusting  vermin,  which  rarely  riot  upon  other  animals 
until  after  life  is  extinct,  not  unfrequently  make  their  assault  upon  this 
defenceless  creature,  as  it  were,  before  their  time.  Whilst  it  is  yet  in 
full  health  and  vigor,  they  form  a  lodgment  upon  it,  and  rapidly  multi- 
plying, overrun  its  body,  literally  devouring  it  alive. 

These  maggots  are  the  larvoe  of  several  species  of  flies.  That  which 
is  the  most  common  one  among  them,  is  named  by  naturalists  Lucilia 
Cazar.  This  is  about  the  same  size  with  the  common  house  fly,  but 
of  a  brilliant  brassy-green  or  blue-green  color,  and  the  legs  black.  It 
may  always  be  observed  abundant  upon  the  bodies  of  dead  animals 
in  the  fields  in  the  summer  season.  And  associated  with  it  in  such  sit- 
uations, is  another  species,  Ludlia  Cadaverina^  which  scarcely  difiers 
from  it,  except  that  it  is  a  third  smaller,  with  wings,  exhibiting  a  slight 
degree  of  duskiness* 
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Another  speeiet  is  the  blae-bottle-flf,  CdUiphora  Vmnitvrig^  Lion. 
This  is  much  larf  er  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is  often  seen 
buzzing  about  in  situations  where  fresh  meat  is  exposed.  Its  thonxii 
of  a  black  or  blue-black  color,  and  the  abdomen  or  hind-body  deep  ihis- 
ing  blue.  And  a  second  species  of  the  same  gmus,  named  FuZvAarKt 
by  Bobineau  Desroidy,  closely  resembles  it,  but  is  readily  distingfoished 
by  the  color  of  the  bristle-like  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  head  below  tke 
eyes,  which  are  here  of  an  orange  yellow  instead  of  a  black  color. 

These  are  the  most  common  and  best  known  European  species  of 
these  carrion-maggot  flies,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  othen  Terj 
dosely  allied  to  them,  yet  regarded  as  distinct  by  the  naturalists  of  the 
present  day.  Our  American  species  seem  to  differ  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
from  those  of  Europe.  A  careful  study,  howerer^  and  compansoaof 
foreign  specimens  with  those  of  our  own  country,  is  necessary  to  dete^ 
mine  accurately  the  number  of  our  species,  and  whether  they  arerealif 
identical  with  those  of  the  old  world. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  traits  in  the  habits  of  all  the  maggot* 
flies,  is  the  unerring  accuracy  which  the  parent  fly  displays  in  selecting 
the  appropriate  nest  for  her  oflTspring.  Thus  the  egg  of  some  genen 
are  always  placed  upon  decaying  animal  matter ;  others  upon  decaying 
yegetables,  particularly  mushrooms;  and  others  still  upon  the  dang  of 
the  cow-yard ;  the  parent  in  each  case  choosing  out  the  spot  where  her 
young  will  find  that  kind  of  nourishment  on  which  alone  it  can  subsist 
From  the  eggs  thus  deposited,  and  which  are  commonly  called  fly- 
blows, the  larvflB  hatch.  These  are  denominated  maggots,  in  common 
parlance ;  and  they  accelerate  the  decomposition  of  the  substances  on 
which  they  live,  so  rapidly,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  designed  by 
the  Author  of  Nature  expressly  for  consuming  such  substances,  and 
thus  preventing  them  from  tainting  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere  by 
their  effluvia,  to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  liable  to  do  if  left  to  de 
cay  gradually,  and  exhale  all  the  gases  that  would  be  formed  by  their 
decomjgosition.  When  the  maggots  have  arri^d  to  maturity,  they 
leave  the  substance  on  which  they  have  been  living,  and  crawl  sb'ghtly 
into  the  ground,  where  they  change  into  pupa  of  a  chestnut  brown  or 
black  color,  and  of  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  barreL  Here  in  the 
earth  they  lie  dormant  during  the  winter,  and  on  the  return  of  warm 
weather  the  perfectly  formed  and  fully  grown  flies  hatch  from  them. 

It  is  the  species  of  the  genera  Ludlia  and  CcUliphora  more  particniarlj 
whose  larva  subsist  upon  cadaverous  matter ;  whilst  those  of  the  genus 
Musea  live  in  dung-hills.  In  this  last  situation  is  cradled  during  its 
infancy  that  best  known  of  all  insects,  our  common  house-fly,  which 
Dr.  Harris  supposes  may  be  distinct  from  the  analogous  species  of  En- 
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rope  {Mu$e€  dameitiea)  and  which  he  therefore  names  Xbaca  futrpyia. 
It  18  tmly  a  harpy,  appearing  in  swarms  in  the  hottest  period  of  the 
year,  particularly  in  dwellings  where  the  utmost  neatness  is  not  ohserred; 
impudently  obtruding  without  invitation,  and  making  itself  the  first 
seated  guest  at  the  dinner  table,  and  ere  grace  is  said,  freely  regaling 
itself  from  every  dish  upon  the  board.  And  the  pertinacity  with  which 
a  particular  individual  will  often  persist  in  travelling  about  our  faces,  or 
other  parts  of  our  bodies  which  are  not  covered  with  clothing,  in  order 
to  drink  up  the  perspiration  which  exudes  from  the  skin,  is  often  most 
annoying.  Another  species,  also  bred  in  the  dung-hill,  the  Stamoxys 
CaleitranSt  Linn.,  though  it  so  exactly  resembles  the  common  house* 
fly,  as  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  identical  with  it,  is  too  voracious  to 
thus  content  itself  with  the  sanies  that  perspires  from  our  bodies,  but 
sucks  the  Tery  blood  of  both  man  and  beast,  inflicting  in  this  act  a 
piercing  bite  that  is  most  tormenting,  particularly  to  the  horse. 

Though  nature  has  assigned 'decaying  animal  matter  to  the  Lucilian 
and  Calliphorian  flies  as  the  domain  in  which  their  young  are  to  be 
reared,  as  already  intimated,  they  sometimes  overleap  their  appropriate 
bounds  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  ulcers  of  living  animals,  thereby 
causing  these  to  swarm  with  maggots.  And  of  all  animals,  the  sheep, 
inoffensive  and  defenceless,  is  the  greatest  sufierer  in  this  particular ; 
and  this  is  the  case^alas,  too  commonly  in  consequence  of  the  negli- 
gence and  inattention  of  its  inhuman  owner.  In  warm  weather,  where 
ever  upon  a  sheep  the  skin  is  fretted  and  abraded  so  that  moisture  ex- 
udes from  it  and  a  running  sore  is  formed,  it  is  sure  to  become  the  re- 
pository of  the  eggs  of  these  flies.  The  following  may  be  specified  as 
the  common  causes  of  such  sores  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  this 
malady. 

1st.  Bucks  when  kept  together  in  the  same  field  (as  they  necessarily 
are  in  most  instances)  become  addicted  to  the  habit  of  bunting  each  oth- 
er ;  and  an  instance  is  related  to  me  in  which  a  valuable  animal  got  his 
neck  broken  whilst  indulging  in  this  pastime  as  many  are  inclined  to 
regard  it.  Frequently,  hereby,  blood  or  sanious  matter  is  made  to  start 
out,  moistening  the  wool  around  the  roots  of  the  horns.  This  wet 
wool  becomes  fly-blowed  and  the  maggots  thus  obtain  a  lodgment  here. 
Esq.  Livingston  who  has  had  forty  years  experience,  generally  with  a 
large  flock,  informs  me  that  during  all  that  time  this  casualty  among 
his  bucks  has  been  the  only  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  for  which 
he  has  had  occasion  to  resort  to  a  medicinal  application. 

2d.  Instances  occur,  though  they  are  very  rare,  in  which  one  of  the 
horns  at  the  end  of  its  first  volution  grows  almost  in  contact  with  the 
head|  hereby  pressing  and  matting  together  the  wool  between  it  and  the 
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tkin,  causing  it  to  become  foul  and  to  remain  wet  for  sometime  after  a 
drenching  rain.  Thus  the  spot  becomes  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fly,  which  thereupon  makes  it  the  repository  of  its  eggs. 

3d.  When  tagging  the  sheep  is  neglected,  at  time  of  turning  them  to 
grass,  the  filthiness  that  accumulates  around  the  tail  becomes  such  a 
source  of  irritation  (hat  some  abrasion  of  the  skin  at  length  results 
from  it  and  the  sore  is  speedily  discovered  by  the  fly  and  appropriated  to 
its  use.  So  sure  is  this  to  take  place  among  some  of  the  flock  that  we 
hare  no  sheep  owners  that  I  am  aware  of  who  neglect  thb  most  impor- 
tant operation. 

4th.  Maggots  are  an  invariable  sequel  and  the  common  cause  of 
death  in  the  foot-rot,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  under  that  dis- 
ease. 

In  fine,  whatever  produces  any  sore  from  which  moisture  exudes  is 
liable  to  result  in  this  affection.  Nay,  one  instance  is  related  in  whidi 
it  was  supposed  to  have  originated  without  any  abrasion  of  the  skin. 
Some  years  since,  Ebenezer  McAllister,  late  of  Salem,  discovered  thai 
a  number  of  his  flock  were  infested  with  maggots.  It  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  just  after  a  protracted  period  of  rainy  weather,  and 
as  the  sheep  had  all  been  sound  to  appearance,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
wt>ol  in  consequence  of  having  been  so  long  wet,  h^d  become  adapted 
for  receiving  the  fly-blows.  At  all  events  there  could  only  hare  been 
one  or  two  of  the  sheep  with  slight  and  unobserved  wounds  in  whjeli 
these  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  flrst  instance  and  the  fleeces  of  tbe 
others  being  saturated  with  moisture  the  maggots  freely  crawled  from 
one  sheep  to  another  when  they  were  lying  or  standing  in  contact,  90 
as  to  become  extensively  spread  through  the  flock. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  afl!ection  a  few  words  will  suffice. 
Removing  the  wool  from  around  the  ulcerated  surface  s6  that  it  shall 
no  longer  afford  a  covert  for  the  worms,  and  pouring  spirits  of  turpea- 
tine  (oil  of  pine,)  freely  into  the  sore  is  the  practice  here  universally  re* 
sorted  to.  A  few  applications  are  efl!ectual,  in  all  cases  where  the  mal* 
ady  is  seasonably  discovered.  Where  bucks  are  running  together  in 
w^rm  weather  their  heads  should  be  frequently  examined  and  if  there 
is  any  soreness  or  bloodiness  about  the  base  of  the  horns,  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine should  be  applied.  So  watchful  in  this  respect  was  the  late 
Isiaac  Bishop  that  he  made  it  a  practice  during  warm  weather  to  get  his 
bucks  up  regularly  once  in  every  month  and  apply  this  medicine  aroond 
the  horns  of  all,  indiscriminately,  whether  they  were  thus  aflTeeted  or 
not.  Wherever  this  pungent  oil  penetrates,  if  maggots  are  there  lurk- 
ing, it  instantly  starts  them  out  in  evident  egony— they  harry  forth  la-^ 
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to  the  ends  of  the  wool,  many  dropping  themselves  to  the  ground,  and 
others  exposing  themselves  so  that  they  are  readily  brushed  from  the 
fleece. 

162.  Foot'TOt, — Haw  introduced  into  this  district, — The  foot-rot  is 
altogether  the  most  severe  and  the  most  dreaded  of  any  disease  preva- 
lent among  the  flocks  of  this  district.  Though  it  is  now  so  common 
and  wide- spread,  it  was  unknown  upon  this  continent,  until  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Saxon  sheep.  All  the  many  cases  of  it  that  now  exist 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  are  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
single  diseased  sheep,  the  history  of  which  is  therefore  too  important  to 
be  here  omitted. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1827,  Judge  Campbell  obtained  a  buck  from  the 
D CI wjy*arrived  flock  oMfr.  Grove.  It  was  a  fine  animal,  and  cost  the 
.  purchaser  a  hundred  dollars.  A  slight  lameness  was  observed  in  one 
of  its  feet  at  the  lime  of  its  purchase.  This,  Mr.  Grove  assured  Esq, 
Campbell,  was  caused  by  a  sliver  or  stub  which  had  got  into  the  foot. 
That  Mr.  Grove  supposed  the  animal  was  wholly  free  from  the  foot-rot, 
no  one  who  knew  him,  will  doubt ;  and  yet,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  a  person  so  experienced  in  this  disease,  as  Mr.  Grove  had  been, 
came  to  be  mistaken  upon  a  point  susceptible  of  being  ascertained  with 
sujch  readiness  and  certajnty. 

The  buck  was  turned  with  Esq.  Campbell's  flock,  and  ere  long  other 
sheep  began  to  show  the  same  lameness,  and  on  the  coming  on  of 
warm  weather,  the  following  spring,  it  (ully  developed  its  character, 
aad  raged  with  a  virulence  similar  to  the  plague  or  yellow-fever  when 
introduced  into  a  populous  city.  Profoundly  ignorant  as  our  communi- 
ty was  of  the  disease,  and  its  mode  of  treatment,  it  advanced,  uncheck- 
ed, until  it  had  pervaded  the  whole  flock,  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
its  members.  A  youth  living  with  Esq.  Campbell  at  this  time,  going 
bare*footed  into  the  field  got  some  of  the  virus  into  a  slight  scratch  that 
was  upon  his  foot.  It  produced  a  most  painful  and  malignant  ulcera- 
tion in  the  wound,  and  was  at  length  cured  by  a  resort  to  the  same 
caustic  application  that  was  used  upon  the  sheep. 

Other  flocks  in  the  neighborhood,  from  being  drove  to  the  same  pen 
to  be  washed,  where  Esq«  Campbell's  flock  had  been,  and  in  other  anal- 
ogous ways,  received  the  disease,  and  for  a  time  it  excited  such  con- 
sternation in  Quassacook,  and  its  vicinity,  that  the  proprietors  of  sound 
flocks,  scarcely  dared  to  venture  on  to  the  public  highway  with  their 
sheep,,  lest  they  should  acquire  the  contagion.  None  of  the  other 
sheep  obtained  from  Mr«  Grove,  communicated  the  disease  to  the  flocks 
into  which  they  lyere  taken.  Though  it  was  known  to  be  among  his 
flock  at  the  same  time,  he  was  careful  to  dispose  of  none  but  sound  in* 
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dividuals.  Judge  Campbell  commenced  a  suit  at  4aw  against  him  for 
he  damages  he  had  sustained.  The  ablest  counsel  were  employed 
upon  both  sides.  Our  whole  community  was  excited,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject.  But  the  parties  were  men  of  too  much  diacn* 
tion  and  good  sense,  to  become  inrolyed  in  a  coarse  of  litigation,  bm 
which  both  would  probably  be  pecuniary  sufferers  in  the  end.  Tin 
matter  was  therefore  compromised  ere  it  came  to  trial,  Esq.  Campbdl 
receiying  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  defendant,  and  witk* 
drawing  his  suit. 

163.  7%€  disease  little  cared  about  by  some. — ^Frem  the  single  eoe 
aboTe  recited,  the  foot*rot  has  spread  extensively  through  this  district, 
and  has  been  common  since  that  time,  though  there  are  8omenei|^bo^ 
hoods  to  which  it  has  never  been  communicated.  Some  of  oar  hmm 
suffer  it  to  linger  for  years  in  their  flocks^  and  do  not  regard  it  u  bj 
any  means,  so  serious  a  calamity  as  it  is  currently  deemed  to  be.  Wkci 
at  any  time  their  sheep  become  badly  affected  by  it,  they  resoit  tos* 
porarily  to  medication,  which  checks  it ;  but  they  do  not  fed  it  to 
be  worth  their  while  to  persevere  in  that  medication  until  the  Saturn  ii 
entirely  eradicated.  The  owners  of  sound  flocks,  however,  are  ilwip 
sedulous  in  guarding  them  from  any  communication  with  this  diseue. 
Little  of  it  exists  at  the  present  time  in  those  of  our  towns  where  tk 
greatest  numbers  of  sheep  are  owned.  It  is  much  more  common  totke 
east  of  us,  in  Vermont ;  and  several  who  in  former  years  were  sce» 
tomed  to  hire  pasturage  upon  the  mountain-sides  there,  have  abandoned 
the  practice,  in  consequence  of  finding  that  their  floeks  were  so  Wa 
to  contract  this  disease  when  sent  hither. 

164.  Its  predisposing  cause, — That  this  a  contagious  disease,  con* 
municated  by  contact  with  the  matter  that  has  discharged  from  ^ 
sores  of  affected  sheep,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  surprisinf  tk 
there  has  been  a  disagreement  among  writers  upon  this  subject  Tki 
opinion  advanced  by  Mr.  Dick,  in  a  communication  to  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  copied  without  note  or  comment, 
into  some  of  our  popular  treatises  on  sheep,  that  the  foot-rot  proceeds 
from  sand  and  dirt,  which  insinuates  itself  between  the  crust  sod  loli 
of  the  hoof,  until  it  reaches  the  quick,  and  there  excites  the  inthaBi^ 
don  and  ulceration,  which  constitutes  this  disease,  we  cannot  bat  repid 
as  purely  hypothetical.  Why  did  not  the  sand  and  dirt  of  the  Ameii* 
can  continent  sometimes  insinuate  itself  into  the  soles  of  the  nitift 
sheep,  or  the  Merinos,  which  were  so  extensively  introduced,  fifteci 
years  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  t  Assuredljr,  if  this  disesN 
li  produced  by  the  causes  assigned  bj  Mr.  Diekt  it  womld  have  befan 
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common  in  this  country  before  the  Saxon  sheep  were  imported,  as  it 
has  since  been.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
this  topic,  inasmuch  as  there  is  but  one  opinion  prerailing  in  this  country 
respecting  it.  Facts  in  abundance  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  this 
preyailing  opinion  is  correct. 

The  predisposing,  that  is,  the  essential  cause  of  this  disease,  is  a 
Tirus,  or  poisonous  matter,  which  is  generated  in,  and  issues  from  the 
sores  upon  the  feet  of  diseased  sheep,  which  Tims,  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  feet  of  sound  sheep  communicates  the  same  disease  to 
them.  It  is  therefore  a  disease  of  identically  the  same  cli^s  with  the 
itch,  the  small-pox,  ^•,  in  the  human  race,  the  kine-pox  in  the  eow, 
and  the  **  grease,"  in  the  horse.  In  the  foot-rot  of  sheep,  it  is  the  com- 
mon, and  no  doubt  the  conect  opinion,  that  this  yirus  is  communicated 
not  immediately  from  the  feet  of  the  diseased  to  those  of  the  sound 
sheep,  but  is  discharged  upon  the  grass,  haulm,  stones,  ice.,  of  the 
sheep-walks,  from  whenoe  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  feet  of  sound 
aheep.  How  long  this  virus,  after  it  is  discharged  from  the  sores  in 
which  it  has  been  generated,  will  retain  its  energy,  is  an  important 
question,  upon  which  we  possess  no  authentic  information.  It  would 
seem,  that  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  atmosphere,  to  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  rains  and  the  night  dews,  it  would  be  soon  decomposed 
and  rendered  inert.  But  no  one  deems  it  safe  to  turn  his  sheep  into 
a  field  where  diseased  sheep  haye  been,  the  same  season;  and  some, 
are  eyen  of  the  opinion,  that  the  frosts  of  winter  do  not  destroy  the 
taint,  and  that  there  is  therefore  some  risk  in  pasturing  sheep  where  a 
disorded  flock  has  had  its  abode  the  preceding  summer. 

166.  Its  exciting  causes, — It  is  in  the  summer  season  that  this  disease 
mostly  affects  the  sheep.  During  cold  weather,  except  a  slight  degree 
of  lameness,  it  commonly  discommodes  them  but  little.  As  warm 
weather  advances,  the  lameness  increases,  and  the  ulceration  and  dis- 
charge of  matter  then  becomes  more  active. 

The  foot-roti^is  most  inveterate  among  flocks  that  are  pastured  upon 
low,  wet  grounds.  Hence  it  prevails  to  a  much  more  considerable  ex- 
tent tipon  the  day  lands  upon  the  west  side  of  this  county,  and  is  there 
mori  obstinate  and  less  readily  cured  than  upon  the  gravel  lands  on 
tha  east  side  of  the  county.  And  in  Easton,  large  and  valuable  flocks 
have  sometimes  been  so  badly  afiected,  that  their  proprietors  have  been 
induced  to  sell  them  out  entirely,  and  remain  a  year  or  more  without 
any  aheep,  regarding  this  as  the  only  course  by  which  they  eould  hope 
to  obliterate  the  virus  of  this  disease  from  their  premises. 
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In  dry  wmmerg,  among  flocks  {Mistered  upon  fnoimtaiii  lands,  thii 
disease  does  not  occasion  much  annoyance.  But  even  here,  it  will 
ipread  and  rage  ia  a  virulent  manner,  in  damp,  hot  seaaons.  It  coq- 
sequently  affects  our  flocks,  much  more  seriously  in  tome  jon 
than  it  does  in  others,  warmth  and  moisture  being  the  cireanstiBcei 
thai  have  been  observed  as  contributing  to  promote  it  in  a  notable  maa* 
ner. 

166.  Its  tymptotns.'^DT.  James  Kce,  of  Port  Ann,  in  whose  flaektka 
feot*rot  has  prevailed  of  late  y^aars  in  a  slight  degree,  informs  me '(kit 
it  is  not  a  coostituAiona],  but  purely  a  local  disease,  in  the  seibl 

'  sense  of  these  terms.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  attended  with  mtf 
fever,  loss  of  appetite,  or  other  disturbance  of  the  system  at  lazge- 
that  except  a  sUght  pretematimil  warmth,  perhaps,  in  the  leg,  onike 
access  of  the  disease,  all  its  sjrmptoms  are  confined  to  the  foot  tfaoe. 
One  fool  only  is  commonly  affected  at  the  first,  and  it  is  rare  that  lOtiie 
feet  are  diseased  even  in  the  severest  and  fatal  eases. 

The  disease  consists  in  an  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  the  soli  of 
the  foot,  at  the  junction  of  the  hoof  with  the  soft  parts,  eatiag  Uki 
cancer  and  destroying  the  connection  of  the  hoof  with  the  foot.  It 
commences  upon  the  posterior  or  heel  side  of  the  foot  and  wtnlaht' 
ward  towards  the  toe,  the  heel  portion  of  the  hoof  becoming  entnrdj 
sundered  from  the  soft  parts,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  raised  up,  wUh 
the  attachment  anteriorly  still  remains  sound ;  but  eventually  the  wUe 
hoof  becomes  severed  *and  drops  off*.  The  ulceration  is  of  a  highljBi- 
lignant  character ;  fungous  granulations,  popularly  called  ''jTsudfleik,'' 
shoot  up,  and  it  is  what  is  conmionly  termed  '*an  angry-looking  son." 
The  matter  which  is  discharged  from  it  has  a  peculiar  and  most  ofin* 
sive  smell,  which,  in  doctoring  this  disease,  is  imparted  td  the  fiofen 
and  remains  upon  them  for  two  or  three  days  notwithstanding  the  most 
thorough  washing.  This  peculiar  fetor  is  one  of  the  surest  diagnostie 
marks  of  the  disease.  A  person  who  has  once  become  acquainted  wiili 
it  will  readily  determine  (hereafter  whether  lameness  in  a  sheep  itctns- 
ed  by  foot-rot  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  nor  does  the  organ  of  this  leose 
require  to  be  very  near  the  aflfected  member  to  perceive  this  odor,  if  it 
is  present. 

167.  Its  termination. — This  disease  is  probably  quite  painflil  to  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  it  in  all  stages  of  its  progress.  At  its  first  eem- 
mencement  it  causes  lameness,  and  this  continues  to  increase,  mtii 
with  the  advance  of  the  malady  the  sheep  is  no  longer  able  to  eodore 
the  agony  produced  by  standing  erect.  It  lays  itself  down,  neTer  to 
rise  more.    Partly  upon  its  knees,  for  two  or  three  days  it  creeps  aroud 
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8  limited  space  to  glean  the  few  uMMitksfal  of  sotteiiaiice  wtthinXits 
reach,  and  bating-gnawed  this  to  the  very  roots,  unable  lo  stretch  itself 
farther,  the  miserable  object  dies  from  starration, 

Much  more  commonly,  however,  its  life  is  terminated  in  a  different^ 
bnt  not  less  pitiable  mode.  The  fetor  of  the  sores  upon  its^feet  attract 
to  them  numbers  of  flies.  These  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sores.  From 
these  fly-blews,  maggots  are  hatched  which  throng  the  sores  as  thick  as 
they  can  be  crowded.  Moreover  when  the  sheep  lies  down  £or  repose^ 
its  feet  are  naturally  placed  under  it,  in  contact  with  its  body  and  al- 
waya  toueking  the  same  spot.  The  wool  growing  upon  this  spot,  be** 
comes  hereby  impregnated  with  the  matter  which  issues  from  the  dis- 
eased foot ;  and  after  a  time  a  portion  of  the  maggots  forsake  the  foot 
and  make  a  lodgment  upon  this  spot,  nestling  in  contact  with  the  skin 
and  shekered  and  concealed,  amid  the  wool.  Their  abode  here  at  lepgth 
becomes  obvious  by  a  spot,  it  may  be  the  size  of  a  mail's  hand,  appear* 
ing  externally  as  if  the  fleece  was  there  wet  or  saturated  with  grease, 
and  on  examination  it  is. found  that  the  wool  here  is  Iposened  from  ,the 
skin  and  is:  pervaded  by  myriads  of  maggots.  This  apot  rapidly  in- 
ereaaes  in  aoze,  and  the  maggots  at  lepgth  become  so  excessively  mul* 
tiplied  that  numbers  scatter  thenuielves:  abroad,  crawling  through  all 
parts  of  the  fleece,  producing  a  degree  of  irritation  and  torment. that 
soon  puts  a  period  to  the  life  of  the  animaL 

168.  lis  irtatment. — It  is  surprising  that  farm^ers,  and  even  good  far* 
mors,  that  are  humane  and  choice  of  their  flocks,  can  tolerate  a  disease 
that  is  liable  to  produce  such  results,  when  by  suitable  care  it  is  well 
known  it  can  be  perfectly  eradicated.  Was  every  flock  owner  to  do 
what  duty  and  humanity  calls  for  in  this  matter,  this  disease  would  soon 
become  extinct  in  our  country. 

A  number  of  receipts  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  have  been  given  in 
agricultural  publications,  most  of  them  there  is  little  doubt  depending 
for  their  efficacy  upon  a  single  ingredient,  which  enters  largely  into 
their  composition.  This  ingredient  is  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper,) 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  combining  this  with  a  half 
dozen  other  substances  and  making  a  complicated  recipe,  the  virtue  of 
which  depends  after  all  upon  this  one  article.  Other  caustics  are  per* 
haps  as  good  as  this ;  but  this  having  been  amply  tested  and  its  efficacy 
clearly  ascertained,  there  is  no  occasion  for  searching  further,  or  trying 
to  find  out  with  how  many  other  articles  this  can  be  combined  and  still 
retain  its  power.  Every  intelligent  phpician  endeavors  to  make  his 
prescriptions  as  simple  as  possible,  and  when  he  has  one  article  that  he 
knows  will  answer  his  design  eflectually,  he  avoids  lumbering  that  arti- 
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cle  with  others  that  can  in  no  wite  inereate  the  cartaintjor  speed  ef  iti 
operation.  It  is  the  empiric  only,  that,  ignorant  of  diseases  and  their 
true  remedies  and  firing  at  random,  pnts  a  handful  of  shot  into  his  gun 
with  the  hope  that  some  one  of  them  will  hit  the  mark. 

The  best  time  to  extirpate  this  disease  from  a  flock  is  the  fore  part  of 
the  season.  When  the  sheep  are  got  up  to  be  tagged,  their  feet  should 
be  carefully  examined.  Erery  one  that  exhibits  the  slightest  ulc^atioB 
at  the  root  of  the  hoof,  giring  oflT  that  oflTensiye  fetor  peculiar  to  the  toot- 
rot,  should  then  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  A  person  so- 
quainted  with  this  disease  can  tell  with  certainty  erery  sheep  that  is  af- 
fected by  it.  As  this  examination  is  making,  spirits  of  turpentine  shooU 
be  poured  into  the  clefts  of  the  feet  of  all  the  sheep  ascertained  to  be 
sound,  in  order  to  wash  out  and  destroy  any  particles  of  the  Tims  tint 
may  be  lodged  there.  This  will  secure  the  unafiected  members  of  tke 
flock  from  haying  the  disease  break  out  among  them.  The  diseased 
sheep  must  henceforth  be  kept  by  themselres,  until  the  whole  are  cored. 
To  effect  this  cure  the  hoof  must  be  cut  away  so  as  to  freelj  expose  tO 
of  the  diseased  part.  This  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  treatmeat 
It  can  commonly  be  performed  without  putting  the  sheep  to  any  sefcfe 
suffering.  But  sometimes  the  aflTected  parts  are  sore  and  tender,  and  if 
the  point  of  the  knife  accidentally  touches  the  quick,  the  sheep  may  fit 
to  struggling  so  violently  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  tie  its  feet  to  com- 
plete the  work  in  hand.  Apparent  cruelty  here,  is  mercy  to  the  animal 
in  the  end.  The  foot,  moreover,  in  some  cases  gets  to  bleeding  so  pro- 
fusely that  it  is  impossible  to  see  whether  the  whole  of  the  hoof  orer  the 
sore  is  removed;  the  timid  operator  often  hopes  he  has  exposed  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  part,  and  desists  when  his  object  is  but  partiaSj 
aecomplished ;  and  he  hereby  is  under  the  necessity  of  renewing  it  att 
subsequent  day. 

The  hoof  being  pared  away  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ulcer,  blue  vitrei  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  substances  is  to  be 
applied  to  its  surface.  6.  Campbell  informs  me  that  the  dry  powder, 
formed  by  pulverising  this  salt,  freely  dusted  over  the  sore,  is  all  that  ii 
necessary,  and  is  as  efficacious  as  any  application  can  be ;  the  sore  be- 
ing hereby  entirely  healed  over  in  a  majority  of  cases,  within  aboat  five 
days,  and  ^  perfect  cure  accomplished.  Others,  in  addition  Co  dasting 
with  vitriol  powder,  pour  spirits  of  turpentine  upon  the  sore,  but  I  donbt 
whether  this  contributes  anything  towards  the  cure.  It  will,  it  is  tme, 
repel  the  flies  from  depositing  their  eggs  here ;  but  if  the  vitriol  SLloiie 
excites  a  healthy  action,  causing  the  sere  to  heal  so  speedily,  thera  can 
be  little  danger  of  the  exposed  part  becommg  the  nidus  of  maggots  ia 
the  interim.    If  it  is  preferred  to  have  this  medicine  in  the  form  of  a 
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wash  instead  of  a  dry  powder,  the  formnla  of  the  late  Mr.  Grove,  which 
has  been  used  by  many  in  this  vicinity  and  is  known  to  be  perfectly  ef- 
ficacious, may  be  followed.  It  is  this.  Blue  vitriol,  four  ounces,  ver* 
digris  ^Acetate  of  copper)  two  ounces,  dissolved  in  a  junk  bottle  of  urine. 
No  one,  however,  who  is  conversant  with  the  maierta  medical  will  be  in- 
clined to  regard  the  verdigris  or  the  solvent  as  imparting  anything  to 
the  value  of  this  presci^ption.  A  saturated  solution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  that  is,  about  four  ounces  to  a  pint,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  will 
be  equally  efficacious,  if  not  more  so,  in  consequence  of  being  free  from 
any  extraneous  matter. 

The  essential  feature  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is,  that  every 
part  of  the  sore  be  touched  with  blue  vitriol  or  some  caustic  analagous 
to  it.  In  order  to  insure  its  application  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  hoof  should  be  cut  away  so 
far  that  this  surface  will  be  fully  exposed  and  can  be  got  at  with  facili- 
ty. A  single  application  of  the  caustic  in  most  instances,  cures  the  dis- 
ease. After  a  week  has  elapsed,  however,  some  of  the  sheep  will  be 
observed  to  be  still  lame.  The  worst  cases  are  so  inveterate,  with  the 
fungous  granulations  of  the  sore  so  exuberant,  that  a  second  and  in  in- 
stances a  third  application  of  the  remedy  is  required.  And  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  feet  of  some  of  the  lame  sheep  when  they  ceme  to  be 
examined  the  second  time  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  healed  and  per- 
fectly well  to  appearance  ;  but  on  carefully  paring  off  more  of  the  hoof, 
the  operator  finds  some  of  the  old  sore  still  existing,  which  had  not  been 
reached  by  the  knife  and  the  caustic  in  the  first  instance.  He  thereup- 
on proceeds  again  to  cut  away  the  hoof  sufficiently  to  expose  all  the  re- 
maining extent  of  the  sore,  and  applies  the  vitriol  to  it  as  at  tfirst. 

This  course  of  treatment  must  be  perseveringly  followed  up  so  long 
as  the  slightest  indication  of  lameness  is  perceptible  in  any  individual 
of  this  diseased  lot.  And  they  should  thereafter  be  continued  apart  from 
the  other  sheep  until  the  proprietor  is  perfectly  sure  that  there  is  no  vestige 
of  the  disease  lurking  among  them  te  again  break  forth  and  spread 
through  the  flock.    Thus  the  disease  may  be  infallibly  eradicated. 

A  person  thoroughly  experienced  in  this  disease,  but  new  out  of  the 
wool'growing  business  and  therefore  disinterested  in  this  matter  says, 
if  he  was  purchasing  a  flock  of  sheep,  he  would  be  willing  to  take  dis- 
eased ones  fer  twenty-five  cents  per  head  less  than  ^hni  sound  ones  are 
worth,  so  certain  is  he  that  every  one  can  be  cured,  at  an  amount  of 
eare  and  expense  equivalent  to  that  sum. 

159.  Blaek'foot  or  fouls. — ^Thf re  is  an  opinion  somewhat  eurrent 
among  us,  that  there  b  in  addition  to  the  foot-rot  another  speciee  of 
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lameness  to  which  sheep  are  subject.  This  is  here  named  the  '*  Uack- 
foot"  and  is  probably  the  same  affection  which  is  designated  the  **  fouls" 
in  Mr.  Morreirs  valuable  work,  (The  American  Shepherd,}  and  which 
is  also  briefly  alladed  to  in  Blacklock's  Treatise,  without  any  name. 
Nothing  very  definite  respecting  this  disease  is  given  in  bcx>k8,  and  the 
information  I  am  able  to  gather  in  this  district  is  far  from  being  fall  and 
satisfactory.  According  to  the  current  accounts  it  is  a  lamenasa  aimilar 
to  and  frequently  confounded  with  the  foot*rot  although  it  is  entirelj 
distinct.  It  is  sometimes  so  severe  that  the  sheep  does  not  .  attempt 
to  stand  upon  its  feet,  but  hobbles  about  upon  its  knees  and  (eein  in  are- 
cumbent  posture.  It  is  caused  by  pasturing  on  lowlands  and  disappean 
spontaneously  and  without  any  medication  on  removing  the  flock  to^diy, 
mountain  lands.  It  is  said  that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  sha^ 
pers  acquainted  with  this  disease  have  taken  shameful  advantafes  of 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  have  obtained  valuable  flocks,  at  s 
great  discount,  the  owners  supposing  them  to  be  dangerously'  diseased 
with  the  foot-rot,  whereas  the  more  knowing  purchasers  by  merely  dri- 
viag 'these  sheep  to  a  mountain  pastumge  in  Vermont,  hare  at  onee  r^ 
stored  than  to  perfect  soundness. 

CONSUIIPTIOV  OP  WOOL  m  THB  COUMTT. 

170.  Woden  mam/fadories. — A  few  statistics  showing  the  extent  of 
the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  wool  within  the  county,  remain  to 
be  given,  to  complete  the  history  of  this  branch  of  our  industrial  pursaits. 
There  are  thirteen  woolen  manufactories  in  operation  in  the  county 
at  the  present  time ;  one  at  Union  village,  and  another  on  Indian  rirer 
in  Granville,  having  been  burned  within  a  few{years  past,  and  not  jet 
re-built.  An  establishment  intended  for  a  larger  business  than  any  of 
those  now  in  the  county,  has  been  erected  the  past  season  (1849)  at 
Fort  Miller,  but  is  not  yet  in  operation.  The  location  of  thoee  factories 
now  in  operation,  and  the  amount  of  wool  annually  consumed  by  each 
is  about  as  follows: 

On  White  Creek,  at  White  Creek  village,  consuming    9,000  pounds. 
On  Owl  Kill,  near  North  White  Creek  village, 
On  Batten  Kill,  at  Eagleville,  in  Salem, 

do  Shushan,  in  Salem, 

do  Clapp's  Mills,  in  Salem, 

do  East  Greenwich,  in  Jackson, 

do  Galesville,  in  Easton, 

On  Moses  Hill,  at  Argyle  village. 
On  Hudson  river,  at  Sandy  Hill,  in  Kingsbury, 
On  East  Creek,  at  South  Hartford  village, 


,    do 

4,000 

do 

do 

20.090 

do 

do 

15,000 

do 

do 

10,000 

do 

,    do 

35,000 

do 

do 

30,000 

do 

do 

10,000 

db 

,    do  • 

10,000 

do 

do 

10,000 

do 
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On  Blettdwee  Tirer,  at  Oranville,  do        25,000    do 

Oh  I\}ultney  riFer,  in  Hampton,  two  do        22,000    do 

Total  of  wool  manufactured  in  the  county,  200,000    do 

Some  of  the  smaller  of  these  manufactories  suspend  their  operations 
about  two  months  of  the  year,  from  January  till  March.  The  number 
of  operatives  employed  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  that  is 
done,  from  nine  to  twelve  being  required  in  each  of  the  larger  of  these 
establishments,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  females.  From  eighteen  to 
twenty  ounces  of  wool  is  required  for  producing  a  yard  of  fulled  cloth. 
All  these  establishments  are  chiefly  occupied  with  "  custom  work,"  that 
is,  wool  brought  in  from  the  neighborhood  to  be  manufactured  into 
cloth  and  flannel  for  family  use.  The  current  charge  for  manufacturing 
colored  fulled  cloth  is  about  thirty-one  and  a  fourth  cents  per  yard. 
And  it  is  the  coarsest  grades  of  wool  grown  in  the  county  that  are  here 
manufactured.  The  wool  grower  obtains  a  higher  price  from  the  buyer 
by  allowing  him  to  throw  out  from  the  lot  a  certain  number  of  the 
coarsest  fleeces.  These  rejected  fleeces  ate  nearly  as  valuable  to  the 
grower  for  his  own  family  consumption  as  the  finest  would  be.  Hence 
it  is  these  that  are  taken  to  our  manufactories ;  and  the  machinery  of 
these  establishments  is  therefore  adapted  only  for  the  coarser  grades  of 
wool  that  is  produced  among  us. 

The  larger  of  these  manufactories,  howerer,  are  capable  of  doing  an 
amount  of  business  considerably  greater  than  that  which  is  furnished 
them  by  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  located.  Td  keep  their 
machines  running  the  year  round,  therefore,  the  proprietors  purchase 
considerable  quantities  of  the  coarser  wools,  obtaining  commonly  about 
three-fourths  of  their  supply  within  the  county,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  city  markets.  The  cloth  thus  manufactured  by  them  on  their  own  ac» 
count,  is  disposed  of  in  the  New- York  market.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
woolen  cloth  made  within  the  county  is  thus  carried  out  of  its  bounds 
leaving  150,000  pounds  as  the  quantity  consumed  within  the  county. 

Ifa  connection  with  this  subject  it  merits  to  be  stated,  that  soon  after 
the  power  loom  was  invented,  by  which  such  an  important  improye- 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  effected,  one  of  our  most  intelli* 
gent  and  experienced  woolen  manufacturers  at  that  day,  the  late  Zac- 
cheus  Atwood  of  Salem,  made  a  visit  to  Giles  Tinker  of  North  Adams, 
Mkuiff.,  who  wai  engaged  in  constructing  these  looms,  and  explained 
to  him  some  modifications,  by  which,  as  be  conceived,  the  v  same  loom 
might  be  applied  to  the  wearing  of  woolens.  Mr.  Tinker  hereupoa 
eikiaa  to  Saleia  and  erected  for  Mr.  Mxwooi  atoom  npon  the  plansag.' 
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fected.  It  fullj  answered  their  expectations,  and  the  stipnlated  priet, 
one  hundred  and  twentj-fiFe  dollars,  was  accordingly  paid  for  it;  tal 
this  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  instance  in  which  the  power  loom  wu 
applied  to  the  wearing  of  woolen  cloths. 

171.  Carding  maekines  and  fulling  rmUs. — In  addition  to  the  domM- 
tic  cloth  made  at  our  factories,  almost  every  family  has  at  least  a  tmill 
batch  of  wool,  yearly,  made  into  rolls  by  the  carding  machine,  which 
rolls  are  spun  in  the  household,  into  yam,  for  knitting,  for  wesfinf 
into  carpeting  or  into  flannel,  kc.  A  portion  of  this  home*made  fhn- 
nel  is  taken  again  to  the  mill  to  be  fulled  and  dressed  for  family  ue. 
But  the  quantity  of  this  home-spun  cloth  which  is  now  made  is  qoite 
small  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  anmitllj 
becoming  less. 

The  carding  machines  and  fulling  mills  thus  derire  their  b«iiBe« 
from  this  household  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics,  and  are  in  opvi* 
tion  but  a  part  of  the  year.  There  are  fourteen  of  jhese  machion 
within  the  county,  namely :  four  in  the  town  of  GrauTille,  three  ii 
Fort  Ann,  two  in  Greenwich,  and  one  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Argyle, 
Fort  Edward,  Hebron,  Kingsbury  and  White  Creek.  From  three  to 
fire  thousand  pounds  of  wool  is  annually  carded  into  rolls  by  etch  of 
these  machines.  Some  of  the  woolen  factories  also  do  a  similar  amoaot 
of  this  business,  whilst  others  decline  participating  in  it.  The  quandtj 
of  wool  which  is  thus  made  into  rolls  for  household  use  in  the  coantj 
is  about  75,000  pounds. 

172.  Quantity  of  wool  oonsumtd  in  the  county, — Of  the  200,000 
pounds  of  wool  annually  manufactured  into  cloth,  as  already  stated, 
160,000  pounds  remain  in  the  county  for  its  own  consumption.  But 
only  a  moiety  of  the  cloth  worn  in  the  county  is  obtained  from  our  own 
factories.  The  finer  broadcloths,  and  much  coarse  cloth  also  is  derired 
by  our  inhabitants  from  the  retail  stores  in  our  several  villages,  heing 
procured  by  our  merchants,  with  their  other  supplies^  in  the  New-Tork 
market.  It  is  estimated  that  half  of  the  woolen  cloth  worn  in  the 
county  is  obtained  from  this  source.  There  is,  therefore,  about  300,000 
pounds  of  wool  annually  consumed  in  the  county  in  wearing  apparel, 
(Which  is  seven  and  a  half  pounds  to  every  inhabitant)  and  75,000  poosdi 
appropriated  to  various  family  uses.  The  county  thus  produces  ont 
200,000  pounds  annually,  beyond  what  it  consumes.  The  wool  which 
it  produces,  moreover,  is  of  a  higher  grade  of  fineness  than  that  which 
it  consumes.  It  thus  appears  that  the  wool  business  of  this  county,  m 
addition  to  supplying  the  wants  of  its  citizens,  brings  to  them  the  ioa 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annuallyi  or  two  dollars  sad 
flfty  cents  to  every  inhabitant. 
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[My  acknowledftnento  are  due  more  partiealai^ly  to  A,  LiTingston, 
Greenwich,  W.  McNish  and  T.  Milliman,  Salem,  C«  Clapp  and  O., 
Campbell,  Jackson,  wool-growers,  W.  McEie,  Salem,  wool  merchant, 
and  W.  Baker,  Greenwich,  manufacturer,  for  much  of  the  information 
from  which  this  paper  has  been  prepared.  A  book  of  wool  staples,  con- 
taining samples  from  the  difierent  flocks  of  the  county,  including  most 
of  those  mentioned  in  this  paper,  will  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  Albany.] 
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ROCKS  AND  SOILS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

173. — A  popular  error. — ^I  find  it  is  a  common  idea  among  manyrf 
cor  uneducated  population,  that  our  soils  where  they  lie  undisturbed, 
are  at  the  present  time  gradually  becoming  consolidated  into  rocks; 
and  some  even  suppose  that  the  rock  strata,  and  also  the  loose  stonei 
scattered  orer  our  fields  possess  a  power  of  segregation — a  power  of  at* 
tracting  to  themselves  those  loose  particles  of  their  own  nature  wkicli 
are  in  the  soil — and  that  hereby  these  rocks  and  stones  are  now  actoil' 
ly  growing.  And  the  roundness  and  smoothness  of  the  stones  is  regard* 
ed  as  evidence  that  they  have  thus  been  formed,  like  potatoes  in  the 
field,  and  onions  in  the  garden.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  tlun 
such  ideas.  The  cases  in  which  the  loose  earth  is  now  becoming  coi* 
solidated,  are  very  few.  Water  holding  lime  in  solution,  in  percolaiiof 
through  the  soil  is  in  some  places  depositing  that  lime,  and  is  thus  ce- 
menting the  loose  sand  and  pebbles  together  into  a  solid  mass,  h 
some  of  our  clay  banks,  as  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  a  fiae 
calcareo-argillaceous  earth  oozes  forth,  and  runs  down  the  bank,  as  ft 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  more  fully  hereafter,  which  concretes,  ud 
becomes  baked  by  the  sun  into  solid  clay-stones,  and  which  also  c^ 
roents  together  any  stones  or  gravel,  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
These  are  about  the  only  instances  in  which  loose  earth  is  now  beifi{ 
consolidated  into  stony  or  rock*like  masses. 

174. — Soilis  cmistanily  forming  from  the  rocks^  andhting  remoui^ 
the  rivers. — The  whole  course  of  nature  is  tending  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  which  we  have  spoken  of,  that  is,  to  wear  down  sad 
reduce  to  soil  the  rocks  and  stones  of  our  earth.  A  vehicle  never  pis- 
ses along  the  highway,  the  plowman  never  strikes  a  furrow  through  a 
field,  the  school-boy  never  draws  his  pencil  across  his  slate,  without 
wearing  away  and  reducing  to  powder,  something  that  had  previouslj 
been  in  a  solid  state  since  the  dawn  of  creation.  Every  shower  that 
falls,  washes  from  our  hill-sides  a  portion  of  their  soil,  and  the  tubid 
brooks  bear  this  into  the  larger  streams.  From  a  comparison  of  iti 
•ise  with  that  of  streams  where  careful  and  extended  observatioM  havi 
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been  made,  we  know  tbat  the  Batlen-kill  akae  takes  out  of  tkh  ooontj 
everj  year  orer  200,000  tani  ofsoil.  The  several  other  streams  earry 
away  a  yet  larger  amotiat ;  and  we  may  safely  estimate  that  orer  half 
a  million  tons  of  earth  is  annually  removed  from  this  county.  Toconnr 
terbalance  this  loss,  every  shower  that  falls  is  in  one  spot  or  another^ 
washing  bare  a  portion  of  rock,  and  thus  exposing  it  to  the  wiater*s 
frosts,  and  the  summer's  sun,  by  which  it  is  cracked  and  scaled,  asd 
crumbled  in  pieces. 

175. — Praent  breaking  dawn  of  rocks ^  iy  frost  ^c — The  power  which 
the  elements  possess  to  soften  and  break  down  the  solid  rock  where  this 
lies  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  exposed  to  their  rnfluence,  we  have  ex^ 
hibited  to  us  constantly.  Much  of  the  slate  rock  underlying  the  eoontj 
is  worthless  for  any  purposes  to  which  stone  is  applied,  in  conseqaenesi 
of  its  inability  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  air.  Our  citizens  hai^ 
often  been  deceired  by  it.  Solid,  handsome,  durable  looking  stone  as 
it  appears  when  newly  raised  from  the  quarry,  on  being  laid  into  waU« 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  rain,  and  frost,  in  a  few  years 
cracks  and  crumbles  into  innumerous  small  fragments,  and  falb  te» 
pieces,  slaking  slowly,  but  similarly  to  stone  lime,  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air.  Portions  of  the  slate^stoaes  in  walls,  may  everywhere  b# 
seen  falling  to  pieces  in  this  way,  and  causing  the  waU  to  tumble  to 
the  ground.  Thus  in  a  few  years,  solid  rock  melts  down  and  chatgea 
to  clay  under  our  own  eyes.  Persons  experienced  in  quarrying  o«r 
stone  are  well  aware  that  the  deeper  the  quarry  is  wrought,  the  mora 
solid  and  refractory  the  stone  becomes.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  a 
common  custom  at  many  quarries  to  remove  so  much  as  can  easily  be 
obtained,  and  let  the  quarry  thereafter  lie  unworked  for  a  few  yean^ 
when  the  action  of  the  elements  will  have  modified  another  portion  m 
much  that  it  can  be  taken  out  with  facility. 

The  freezing  of  water  into  ice  is  an  active  agent  by  which  our  reeks 
are  being  broken  in  pieces.  Wherever  water  finds  its  way  into  ths 
crevice  of  a  rock  situated  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  exposed  to  ths 
frost,  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  freezing  opens  the  crevice  wider 
and  wider  every  year  until  it  splits  the  rock  completely  asunder.  Is 
an  exposure  of  limestone  on  the  farm  of  the  younger  Samuel  Dobbia^ 
is  Greenwich,  several  clefts  and  fissures,  some  inches  in  width,  seir 
exist,  where  were  no  openings  ten  years  ago.  An  interesting  instance 
of  this  character,  which  was  watched  by  several  persons  with  some 
curiosity,  occurred  recently  at  the  precipice  a  few  reds  west  of  whcrs  t&s 
road  from  Salem  t3  Union  Tillage  crosses  Crossayuna  creek.  A  mass' 
of  rock  6  feet  thick,  8  feet  long  and  nearly  11  feet  high  became  loose** 
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ed  from  its  bed  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  at  first  probaUj  b;  bot  i 
tbimblefull  of  water  soaking  into  a  nataral  seam  or  joint  of  tbe  rock  tod 
there  freezing.  This  huge  block  weighing  over  40  tons,  was  annnally 
crowded  farther  out,  till  in  the  spring  of  1812  it  fell  to  the  foot  of  tke 
precipice,  breaking  into  a  number  of  fragments. 

At  the  falls  of  Dion-ondehowa  below  Galesville,  much  of  the  tltte- 
rock  is  soft  and  shaly  in  its  texture.  The  spray  of  the  falls  is  contmi- 
aHy  dashing  against  this  rock  and  in  the  winter  season  freezes  npon  it 
until  the  icy  mass  acquires  such  weight  that  the  rock  can  no  longer  rai- 
tain  it*  Thereupon  it  falls  into  the  stream,  bearing  with  it  a  portion  of 
fke  skte  to  which  it  has  been  attached.  Thus  <his  slate  during  coU 
weather  is  almost  daily  broken  off*  and  carried  away  by  the  stream. 

178.  Nearly  all  of  our  soils  have  been  formed  from  rod:*.— But 
CMises  hare  been  in  operation  at  an  early  period  of  the  world's  histoij 
to  break  down  and  wear  away  the  rock-strata  with  an  energy  beyond 
toything  which  we  now  witness.  Pick  up  every  different  stone  ud 
pebble,  black,  white,  green  and  red  that  can  be  found  in  our  fields  ind 
a  mineralogist  well  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  country,  cii 
Mnduct  us  to  each  of  the  several  places,  somt  of  them  it  may  be  M 
ar  fifty  miles  distant  where  identically  the  same  kinds  of  stone  occu 
imbedded  in  and  forming  part  of  mountain  masses  of  solid  rock.  Fhee 
tke  lovgh  fragoaenta  of  these  rocks  in  a  revolving  cylinder,  such  u  ii 
vaed  in  tke  manufacture  of  marbles,  and  after  a  time,  on  remofio; 
them  they  are  found  to  be  partially  rounded  and  smoothed  off  sons  lobe 
in  no  wise  distinguishable  from  the  pebbles  as  we  find  them  in  ear  fieMi. 
We  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  these  pebbles  have  all  been  brongkt 
fran  the  several  sources  where  we  find  such  vast  quantities  of  precise 
ly  the  same  material  now  existing. 

Take  up  a  handful  of  sand  and  on  inspecting  it  with  a  microscope  it 
is  plain  to  perceive  that  each  diff*erent  particle  is  the  fragment  of  some 
Mineral  such  as  may  at  once  be  pointed  out  upon  the  shelves  in  on 
eabincts.  Tn  more  than  one  bstance,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Cili- 
fomian  El  Dorado  has  set  the  world  agog,  there  has  been  brought  me 
for  inspection,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper,  a  glimmering  scale  tint 
liad  been  detected  in  the  plow  field.  On  placing  before  the  bearers  of 
these  a  few  specimens  of  granite  pervaded  with  granular  mica,  they 
have  at  once  perceived  the  plain  identity  of  this  last  with  their  suspect- 
ed treasure,  albeit  with  a  sigh  on  finding  that  all  is  not  gold  thatglitteit 

177.  This  view  of  tke  earth's  formation  is  not  in  eonfliet  wth  tk 
UUical  occomU. — This  is  not  the  place  for  combatting  tbe  common  iiei 
that  the  world  came  at  once  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  in  the  fon 
wkkh  we  now  see  it — that  each  bill  and  valley  was  formed  with  nek 
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placed  here  and  soil  strewed  there,  and  that  each  atone  and  pebble  was 
shaped  as  it  is  and  dropped  where  it  is,  directly  and  immediately  by  the 
hand  of  God.    I  cannot  refrain  from  obserring,  however,  that  such  a 
crude  idea  is  too  degrading  to  the  Deity  to  be  cherished  by  any  devout 
mind.    I  set  a  piece  of  cloth  made  of  threads  regularly  and  skillfully 
inwove  by  a  complicated  and  curiously  constructed  loom ;  those  threads 
so  fine  and  even  have  by  another  ingeniously  devised  implement  been 
spun  out  of  a  mass  of  soft,  delicate  fibres ;  those  fibres  have  been  beat 
out  and  cleanly  separated   from  bundles  of  coarse,  harsh  vegetable 
stalks  that  had  been  made  brittle  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  dew;  these 
stalks  were  obtained  by  scattering  small  seeds  upon  ground  that  had 
been  broken  and  mellowed  by  the  plow.    When  I  thus  look  through  all 
the  processes  and  singular  changes  that  have  been  efi*ected  one  after 
another  by  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  implements  and  machines  of  curious 
contrivance,  I  am  pervaded  with  admiration  of  that  human  skill  and 
knowledge  and  dexterity  that  is  displayed  in  bringing  out  such  a  nice, 
pretty  fabric  from  a  few  handfuls  of  seeds  which  were  mere  worthless 
rubbish  to  appearance.    But  I  can  form  no  such  conceptions  of  man's 
wisdom  and  ability  when  I  go  into  a  manufactory  of  India  rubber  arti- 
cles and  see  spread  over  a  smooth  surface  a  liquid  which  in  a  short  time 
dries  and  concretes  into  a  clothlike  fabric,  even  though  this  should  cryS" 
tallize  into  an  inwoven  texture  like  the  preceding.    And  so,  if  I  regari 
the  world  as  having  been  at  once  brought  into  its  present  form  by  the 
creative  power,  I  can  form  no  such  exalted  and  sublime  conceptions  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  when  I  see  him  at  first  forming  palpable, 
tangible  matter  out  of  nothing,  and  then  calling  into  action  a  variety 
of  agencies  to  operate  upon  that  matter,  and   modify  and  ameliorate 
it  step  by  step  in  a  hundred  wonderful  ways,  until  it  becomes  adapted 
for  a  convenient   and  agreeable  abode  for  intelligent  creatures.    That 
the  Omnipotent  could  suddenly  form  the  world  with  the  very  structure 
that  it  now  possesses,  none  but  the  skeptic  will  doubt.    That  he  dii 
thus  suddenly  form  it,  none  but  the  ignorant  can  believe.    And  I  know 
not  IV hy  we  may  not  regard  the  sacred  oracles  and  geological  science  as 
harmonising  and^concurring  to  inform  us,  that  at  the  very  first,  or,  *'  in 
the  beginning,  God^created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'*    And  after  the 
earth  was  thus  created^  there  came-a  time   when  all  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  by  which  animals  and  plants  then  existing  were  destroyed, 
"  and  the   earth  was  without  form  and  void."    But  from   this  chaos, 
perfect  order  was  restored,  step  by  step,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and 
then  w^ith  the  creation  of  man,  the  whole  frame  of  nature  was  comple- 
ted  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day.     Thus  read,  all  discrepancy  between 
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tliiit  rerelation  which  Ood  has  made  to  as  m  his  word|  and  Ihtt  eqiaUj 
authentic  rerelation  which  he  has  made  to  us  in  his  works,  ceasei. 

178.  Importance  of  the  geology  of  this  county ^  and  sketch  of  ikt  gnh- 
gical  researches  here  made, — Every  fact  throwing  any  light  upon  their 
origin,  shows  that  the  chief  part  of  our  soils  have  been  formed  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  solid  rock  strata,  and  that  they  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  situations  by  the  agency  of  currents  of  water.  Pre- 
liminary, therefore,  to  an  account  of  our  soils,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
account  of  the  rock  strata  of  this  district,  from  which  these  soils  ktie 
been  derived,  should  be  given. 

The  geologist  within  whose  district  this  county  was  included  in  the 
recent  state  survey,  informs  us  that  "The  geological struclurs of Wai- 
iagton  county  is  more  intricate,  and  its  resources  in  useful  minerals  are 
greater  than  any  other  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  first  geological  dii' 
trict,  unless  it  he  that  in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Putnam  and  Rockland." 

The  limestones,  iron  ores,  &c.  of  this  county,  have  been  known  boa 
the  time  of  its  first  settlement.  But  no  aefinite  information  with  regirf 
to  the  particular  strata  that  here  occur  was  communicated  to  the  worU, 
that  I  am  aware,  until  Prof.  Silliman  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  in  his Tou 
ttom  Hartford  to  Quebec,  passed  throagh  the  west  side  of  the  coostp 
a!tid  noted  accurately  the  names  and  some  few  additional  facts  respect* 
i&g  its  strata.  That  pioneer  of  this  science  in  our  country,  the  latePro£ 
fiaton  passed  several  times  through  the  county,  and  casual  allasioDits 
ilt  geology  occur  also  in  his  writings. 

In  the  recent  geological  survey  of  the  state,  as  our  citizens  deem,  &ii 
oofimty  Was  passed  over  in  a  rather  cursory  manner.  The  result  of  the 
survey,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  rocks  and  mines  of  this  county,  occi- 
pfes  about  fifteen  pages  of  the  final  report.  These,  however,  constitate 
i  most  important  addition  to  what  had  previously  been  published. 

Discordant  views  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  of  this  district 
having  arisen  between  the  geologists,  a  re-examination  of  this  coootj 
was  made  by  Dr.  Emmons,  the  result  of  which  was  included  in  bii 
pamphlet  on  the  Taconic  system,  published  in  1844  and  subsequently 
incorporated  in  his  first  volume  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  state. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  works  now  specified,  comprise  ail  that  his 
hitherto  been  published,  having  a  direct  reference  to  the  geology  of  thii 
county. 

The  Taconic  controversy,  however,  has  caused  our  rocks  to  be  visited 
and  studied  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminient  geologists  both  of  this  iB<i 
foreign  lands ;  and  Bald  mountain  in  particular,  as  one  of  these  remarks, 
has  become  '<  classic  ground*'  to  the  votaries  of  this  science. 
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To  attempt  that  detailed  description  of  oar  rocks  which  the  exactneca 
of  science  at  the  present  day  requires,  would  lead  roe  far  beyond  th« 
bounds  to  which  this  paper  must  be  limited.    And  I  shall  therefore  onlj 
aim  to  present  a  brief  general  view  of  our  strata,  in  a  mode  that  wiJl«  I 
^^     trust,  qaak^  this  subject  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  read- 
ers  before  whom  these  pages  will  come ;  and  in  connection  therewith, 
report  such  facts  as  hare  occurred  to  my  notice  in  the  progress  of  the 
\     examination  which  has  deToived  upon  me,  which  aeem  to  ahed  light  up- 
V^     on  the  disputed  poinu  with  regard  to  these  rocks.    Some  of  these  facta 
;]    it  will  be  perceived,  bear  one  way,  some  the  olhjer.    I  ha?e  no  t)ieory  tp 
I     advocate ;  and  design  only  \o  describe  the  appearances  exhibite4  at  such 
^   localities  as  I  have  examined  and  specify.    And  in  constri^cting  the  ge- 
jj   ological  sections  herewith  presented,  I  have  aimed  to  picture  the  vari- 
ous rocky  masses  as  they  appear  at  the  places  indicated,  using  sucli 
y   niimes  and  epithets  as  are  descriptive  of  those  rocks. 

179.  Otnfiral  view  of  the  rock  strata  of  Washington  oaunlff. — Tht 
most  elevated  and  mountainous  part  of  the  county  is  the  district  border- 
ing upon  Lake  George,  We  here  find  ourselves  upon  the  unstratifie^ 
rocks  which  form  the  primary  range  of  northern  New- York,  apd  that  e^- 
iend  tiCtoafi  the  vast  wilderness  tract  that  reaches  from  this  county  aorth- 
west  nearly  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  from  the  Mohawk  north-ea9^ 
to  Canada  line.  Starting  from  Lake  George  and  travelling  in  a  south- 
easterly  direction,  or  what  is  more  satisfactory  as  taking  ns  direfctlj 
^\  aoreas  the  strata  at  right  angles  with  the  Hue  of  tbeir  bearing,  passing 
eastwardly  first  across  the  northern  and  then  across  the  soutbem  paHii^ 
^    ef  the  pDunty,  in  the  course  followed  in  the  geological  sections  herewith 

presented,  we  meet  successively  with  different  rocks,  as  folio w|: 
^y        The  primary  continues  as  we  pass  over  a  succession  of  black,  mggeA 
hilla  and  mountains,  until  reaching  Wood  creek  and  the  Champlain  ca» 
nal  we  arrive  upon  the  borders  of  an  open,  pearly  level  country,  wWeb 
J     atretches  ofiT  to  the  east  and  south.    And  here,  reposing  upon  the  gran* 
ite  rocka  we  have  passed,  we  find  a  hard,  white  sandstone,  appearing  iia 
even,  uniform  layers,   commonly  in  precipices    resembling  walls  of 
masonry.     This  is  the  Potsdam  sandstone.    Crowning  the  precipicev 
in  which   it  appears  and  reaching  east  from  them,  we  obsarve  n 
gray  and  much  softer  rock,  <;omposed  of  lime  and  sand   in  varia* 
Ue  proportions,  the  calciferous  sandstone.    As  we  pass  further  east,  we 
rea^h  a  pure  limestone  of  a  leaden  blue  color,  very  compact  and  fine- 
grained.    This  is  the  Chazy  limestone  of  our  stat^  geologists.    Finally 
beyond  the  limestone  and  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  six  miles  from 
die  primary,  we  eome  upon  slate,  and  this  <;ontinueS  to  be  tbe  prevail- 
isf  rock.  Mat  and  iouthi  over  the  remainder  of  the  eonnty.    It  ia  dark 
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colored,  and  enimbles  iato  small  fragments  where  we  first  com0  aponit, 
lut  becomes  lighter  colored,  commonfj  some  shade  of  graj,  and  is  idil 
and  eren  bedded  at  we  proceed  east ;  and  erery  where  throagh  it  we 
meet  with  beds  or  layers  of  gray  sandstone  and  blue  limestone. 

Passing  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  south  part  of  (he  county  to  as- 
certain the  connections  of  this  slate  in  that  direction,  we  find  it  here  it- 
sumes  a  green  tint  and  a  soft  texture,  and  here  we  come  to  limestones, 
either  pale  blue  and  checked  with  white  calcareous  spar,  or  pare  snow* 
ey  white.  Beyond  this  we  reach  a  white  or  light  brown  and  ritrifiei 
sandstone  or  quartz  rock,  and  to  this  succeeds  the  granite  or  priaiij 
rocks  of  the  Graen  mountain  range. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  perceiTed  that  this  county  is  situated  main- 
ly in  a  trough,  as  it  were,  that  intervenes  between  the  primiiiTe  fonna- 
tlon  of  Northern  New-Tork  and  that  of  New  England.  In  a  direct  line 
it  is  here  from  25  to  30  miles  across  from  the  primitive  rocks  of  one  ff 
these  ranges  to  those  of  the  other.  And  the  strata  of  this  count j  are  tlie 
lowest  paloBOZoic  rocks  known  to  geologists,  that  is,  they  are  the  lowest  of 
those  rocks  that  contain  any  organic  remains.  They  are  deposited  when 
the  first  species  of  vegetables  and  animals  began  to  have  an  exislence 
upon  our  globe.  They  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  sedimentary 
rocksi  that  is,  they  were  deposited  from  water,  and  consist  of  the  sand 
and  mud  and  silt  that  settled  from  the  sea  that  enveloped  oar  earth  be- 
fore the  dry  land  was  made  to  appear. 

We  have  within  the  bounds  of  this  county  the  whole  series  of  strata 
forming  the  Champlain  division  of  the  New-Tork  system;  and  if  the 
Taeonie  rocks  be  distinct  from  these,  we  have  all  the  strata  recognized 
as  pertaining  to  that  system,  except  its  lowest  qiember,  the  quartz lock. 

180.  Graniti  formation,  its  extent  and  cAarccter.— This  rock  directly 
underlies  nearly  all  of  the  town  of  Putnam,  the  whole  of  Dresden  and 
those  parts  of  Fort  Ann  and  Whitehall  which  are  situated  to  the  north 
of  Half-way  brook  and  west  of  Wood  creek.  Comstock's  landing  n  the 
only  point  where  it  reaches  to  the  east  side  of  the  Champlain  canal 
About  118,000  acres  or  slightly  over  one  fifth  of  the  county  is  unde^ 
laid  by  this  rock.  It  is  a  granite  and  gneissoid  rock  of  the  same  cha^ 
acter  as  in  the  contiguous  counties  of  Warren  and  Essex  and  differs  no- 
tably from  the  corresponding  range  of  the  Green  mountains,  heing  nea^ 
ly  destitute  of  mica  and  composed  largely  of  felspar  which  is  mostly  of 
a  gray  or  reddish  color.  Hornblende,  garnets  and  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  are  in  some  places  disseminated  so  largely  through^  the  rock  that 
they  seem  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  constituents. 

181.  Iron  Ore. — Two  valuable  minerals  are  being  furnished  to  th» 
world  at  the  present  day,  by  this  rock,  from  within  the  beaads  ef  tUi 
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CQuntj,  tIx:  iron  ore  and  black  lead.  Beds  of  iron  ore  have 
opened,  both  at  Moant  Defiance  and  in  the  north  part  of  Dresden,  and 
there  it  little  doubt  that  thej  occur  in  all  parts  of  this  range  from  Ti* 
eoaderoga  to  Fort  Ann ;  but  it  is  onlj  in  the  last  of  these  towns,  in  tha 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope  furnace  that  the  mines  are  at  present 
worked  to  any  extent.  This  is  the  only  smelting  or  high  furnace  witkia 
the  county,  and  the  company  to  which  it  belongs  is  also  the  proprietor 
of  most  of  the  mines  that  are  as  yet  known  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
furnace  is  situated  two  miles  up  Furnace  brook  from  the  head  of  south 
bay,  and  about  a  mile  from  Furnace  pond.  It  gires  employment  to  160 
or  200  men  and  60  teams,  and  .is  making  some  1,500  tuns  pig  iron  an* 
noally.  About  a  third  of  the  ore  is  obtained  from  down  Lake  Cham* 
plain  and  the  remainder  from  different  ore-beds  in  the  vicinity,  this 
admixture  forming  a  better  quality  of  iron,  I  am  told,  than  either  ore  doet 
separately. 

182.  Graphite, — Graphite,  plumbago  or  black  lead,  (which  is  lead 
only  in  name,  the  mineral  being  composed  of  carbon  with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  iron  commonly,  but  none  of  lead,)  the  material  from  which 
pencil-points  are  manufactured  and  which  is  in  extensive  use  for  polisl^ 
ing  stoves,  diminishing  the  friction  of  wheel-axles,  &c.,  is  disseminated 
through  most  parts  of  this  rock,  and  occurs  in  abundance  in  the  north 
part  of  Putnam,  from  which  town  is  obtained  a  portion  of  ^'  Ticonder^ 
oga  black  lead,"  which  has  superseded  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  black 
lead  in  this  section  of  the  state.  It  is  at  present  afforded  at  fourteea 
dollars  per  hundred  weight.  Twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  this 
mineral  passed  the  port  of  Whitehall  in  1834,  mostly  from  the  vicinity 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  quantity  has  greatly  increased  since  that  date» 
Alexander  Bobertson,  Esq.,  informs  me  that  no  exploration  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  how  abundant  this  article  is  within  the  town  of  Put* 
nam — that  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  business  at  Ticonderoga 
comes  with  his  wagon  to  the  north-west  part  of  Putnam,  digs  what  ha 
wants  out  of  the  rocks,  carries  it  home,  and  when  this  is  sold  out  ho 
comes  again.  Every  housewife  will  hope  that  the  supply  may  prove  to 
be  inexhaustible,  so  superior  is  it  in  its  crude,  native  state,  to  the  old 
"British  Lustre,"  or  any  of  the  other  polishing  substances  known« 

183.  Present  condUion  of  this  tract  of  eoutUry. — This  primary  trad 
at  the  north  end  of  this  county  well  illustrates  how  much  the  character 
of  a  county  depends  upon  its  geology  and  topography.  Although  this 
tract  is  in  direct  proxi(pity  with  a  highly  cultivated  district,  nearly  all 
of  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  meager  soil  of  its  rugged  hillsides 
having  discouraged  all  attempts  to  reclaim  iL  It  Is  m  lumbering  and 
mining  tract,  and  sneh  it  wiU  continoo  to  be,  its  sparse  population  ob* 
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tAioiiig  their  ftod  more  from  the  adjoiniog  dittricte  thtii  from  ike  io3 
•■  which  they  reside.  It  is  a  inoet  inritiDg  district  to  the  miner  aal 
iiineralogist  and  a  roost  repnlsiTe  one  to  the  agriculturist. 
'  184.  PoTSDiM  SiNDSTOHS. — Its  txtfU  tmd  dUfocftr.— Whereref  in 
iiis  couDry  we  step  off  of  the  granitic  range  just  considered,  we  eoiM 
hto  one  of  the  hardest  and  moat  refractory  rocks  of  which  we  ha?* 
amy  knowledge.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  is  well  ezhihited  all  aloB| 
Ike  ralley  of  Wood  creek  from  Whitehall  to  Fort  Ann,  and  thence  weit 
•bng  Half-way  brook  to  the  line  of  Warren  county.  At  Whitehslltki 
stratum  has  a  thickness  of  200  feet  or  more,  but  becomes  tkinnr 
towards  Fort  Ann.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  precipices  facing  the  west,  lad 
#ecurs  in  uniform  layers  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  looking  like  regular 
covrses  of  masonry  laid  up  for  the  wall  of  some  stupendous  fortificttioi. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Winchell's  creek  and  Mason  hollow  occur  deef 
narrow  dells  and  defiles,  bounded  by  perpendicular  walls  of  tkis  reck, 
sometimes  branching  and  running  into  each  other  and  hariof  a  moit 
singular  and  romantic  aspect,  causing  the  beholder  almost  to  fascf 
himself  among  the  ruined  castles  and  towers  of  the  days  of  oU.  It  is 
a  white  ssndstone,  often  stained  or  tinged  with  red,  of  a  harsktextme 
and  an  earthy  rather  than  a  Titreous  aspect. 

186.  Its  hardness,  as  displayed  at  Flat  rock.— A  locality  of  this  vA 
which  many  readers  will  well  remember,  is  two  miles  nortk  of  Fort 
Ann  TilUge,  at  Flat  rock.  The  main  road  from  Albany  to  Whitehall 
and  Canada  here  passed  o?er  a  naked,  flat  surface  of  this  rock,  hm 
reds  in  width,  and  sloping  like  one  side  of  the  roof  a  house,  the  indiaa- 
lion  being  to  the  aouth  of  east  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees.  But  in  coo- 
strncting  the  Whitehall  railroad  it  became  necessary  to  cross  this  sane 
spot  and  to  gire  a  new  direction  to  the  highway.  And  here  wu  tbe 
■aost  formidable  and  ezpensire  section  of  that  railroad,  which  baTiap 
been  taken  and  tested  and  abandoned  by  seTeral  contractors  was  finallj 
worked  out  by  laborers  employed  directly  by  the  compsny.  Of  tkii 
sandstone,  8,600  cubic  yards  wcfo  bcre  required  to  be  excavated;  aai 
as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  hardness,  it  may  be  stated  tkat 
three  men  could  perforata  it  with  drills  only  fi?e  feet  in  a  day,  wkiM 
in  the  contiguous  calciferous  sandrock  they  easily  go  SO  feet  or  moreia 
the  same  length  of  time. 

188.  Varietia  in  its  strueturs  end  surfau..— The  lower  part  of  tkii 
foek  puts  on  a  deep  red  color  and  gradually  changes  into  the  gneiss  rock 
beneath  it,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  which  name  certais  ipeci* 
mens  should  be  labelled.  This  transition  may  be  seen  in  the  north  part 
WFort  l^n  and  also  n«^  the  ferry  in  Piatnam. 
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At  t^  upper  part  of  tka  tUr&tliQi  th«  lajf rs  heepme  t)iin  and  plata^ 
likei  and  on  the  surface  of  these  branching  and  slightly  elerated  marfci 
occur  resembling  th^  roots  of  trees*  These  are  regarded  as  the  reUca 
of  a  fucoid,  (8ea*weed»)  which  is  supposed  bj  those  who  reject  the 
Taconic  system  to  bsTe  been  one  of  the  first  species  of  the  T^g^ta^f 
kipgdom  that  was  created  in  our  world.  Layers  with  these  remaiii^^ 
eeenr  on^the  west  side  of  Skene's  monntain  pear  the  summit.  In  sopf 
places,  lower  down  in  the  stratum>  the  surface  of  the  layers  are  coYereA 
with  ripple-marks  as  regular  and  perfect  as  those  newly  formed  in  the 
sand  upon  the  sea-ehore. 

187.  Economical  uhs. — The  nse^  to  which  this  stone  is  applied  are 
(ew.  It  furnishes  the  best  of  fire-stones  for  furnaces,  and  other  situa* 
tions  where  a  high  and  continuous  heat  is  maintained.  It  is  also  el^- 
ployed  as  a  flagging-stone  for  the  side-if  alks  of  the  Tillages  of  White* 
hall  and  Fort  Ann,  but  on  account  of  its  hardness  it  is  so  difficult  to  quarry 
and  break  into  blocks  possessing  such  irregular  sides  that  it  is  little  es* 
teemed,  particularly  as  the  same  neighborhood  where  it  pccurs  abound  ' 
in  stone  much  superior  for  laying  a  close  jointed  wall.  For  wall  fenc^ 
it  is  also  much  used,  and  is  superior  to  any  other  stone. 

188.  Cai^cifieoijs  Sandstonv. — This  is  a  rock  intermediate  in  itf 
situation  and  also  in  its  composition  between  the  sandstone  below  and 
the  limestone  above  it,  being  as  its  name  implies,  a  sandstone  in  which 
a  portion  of  lime  is  present.  Toward  its  lower  part  it  is  nearly  a  pure 
silicious  rock  and  loses  this  character  more  and  more  as  we  proceed  up* 
ifards,  and  the  transition  is  so  gradual  that  in  many  places  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  this  rock  ceases  and  the  limestone  abore  it  beginsu 
Hence  the  amount  of  surface  that  is  underlaid  by  it  cannot  be  estimatol 
with  apy  degree  of  definiteness  though  it  is  not  eztensi?e.  It  forms 
the  summit  of  most  of  the  precipices  of  which  the  Potsdam  sandstone  ia 
the  base,  and  like  that  is  an  even  bedded  rock,  its  layers  preserving  a 
pniform  thickness  thi;o^v^h  s  great  extent,  and  being  so  much  more  soft 
than  the  Potsdam  it  is  readily  quarried  into  square  and  smooth  face4 
bh^ks*    Hence  for  flagging  purposes  it  is  decidedly  the  prettiest  stona 

,  of  ^hich  we  have  any  knowledge,  its  qoarriea  furnishing  slabs  and  blocka 
e|  igiiy  thickness  and  size  that  may  be  desired.  A  most  valuable  quarry 
has  been  extensively  wrought  upon  the  east  side  of  the  canal  north  af 
Dewey's  bridge,  chiefly  fer  abutments  to  canal  bridges  and  for  fortify* 
ii^  the  canal  banks*  The  stratnni  here  possesses  a  thickness  of  nearly 
or  quite  200  feet.  A  few  years  ago  these  stone  were  sold  for  six  dollars 
ppr  solid  yard ;  they  are  aow  famished  for  two  and  a  half  to  four  doU 
Uia.    Other  qoarriea  exist  in  the  eoanty  perhaps  equal  in  Talue  with 
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this,  but  lees  extensiyely  wrought,  in  coaseqaeiiee  of  being  Imscoqhu- 
ontlj  situated  for  transportation. 

189.  Chizt  Limestons.  L$  Bang4  and  Ckaraeter.^ki  a  dist- 
ance of  commonly  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Wood  Creek,  the  calciferoiu 
sandstone  is  succeeded  bj  the  pale  blue  or  dove- colored  chazy  limestont, 
which  has  here  a  breadth  of  two  or  three  miles,  reaching  east  to  ths 
west  bank  of  the  Mettowee.  Considerably  broken  and  of  ranabb 
width,  it  skirts  the  calciferoos,  from  hence  south  and  south-west  thioagli 
its  whole  extent  in  this  county.  It  occupies  the  north-west  part  of  the 
town  of  Hartford,  and  re-appearing  to  the  west  of  Wood-Creek,  passes 
through  the  tovm  of  Kingsbury,  and  onward  thence  to  Glens-Falls, 
changing  to  a  darker  color,  and  finally  to  a  jet  black,  as  it  shoots  off  in 
this  direction.  It  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  that  in  tracing  this  stratttm 
across  this  county,  in  a  distance  of  ten  or  tweWe  miles,  as  we  pass  oot 
of  the  Champlain  into  the  Hudson  valley,  it  becomes  changed  from  the 
most  perfectly  marked  chazy  limestone  into  equally  well  marked  bird's 
eye  and  Trenton  limestone.  Thus  after  preserving  its  general  character 
of  a  dove-colored  lime-stone  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifijmilei 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Champlain  valley,  we  here  place  oat 
finger  as  it  were  upon  the  very  point  where  it  suddenly  changes  to  a 
nearly  or  quite  black  limestone,  which  continues  to  be  its  predomisant 
color  from  hence  through  a  circuit  of  over  two  hundred  miles  op  tk 
Mohawk  and  by  way  of  Black  Biver  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontsrio. 
What  could  cause  such  a  marked  change  here  at  the  elbow,  where  tkii 
rock  leaves  its  southern  course  and  tends  to  the  west  ?  It  is  an  indka* 
tion,  we  think,  that  there  really  has  been  a  metamorphic  agency  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  New  York  strata  to  change  the  appearance  of  the 
rocks  here,  and  the  inference  must  follow  that  had  this  agencj  beei 
more  intense  it  would  have  changed  this  limestone  to  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  tjbe  Stockbridge  limestone. 

The  situation  in  which  we  have  found  fossils  belonging  to  the  Trenton 
limestone  associated  with  the  Madura  tnagna^  will  be  more  psrticoiarlf 
stated  hereafter  (^223).  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  its  fossils  and  by  traciof 
the  stratum  continuously,  the  indications  here  are  that  the  chaiy  linie- 
stone  instead  of  being  an  older  deposit  than  the  Trenton,  is  merely  the 
same  rock,  partially  altered  in  its  appearance  by  some  metamorphic 
agency. 

190.  Oolitic  and  other  surface  marks. — Both  in  the  calciferous  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chazy  where  it  has  passed  to  a  perfect  limestone, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dewey's  bridge,  the  surface  of  the  rock  exhibits  an 
oolitic  structure,  or  in  other  words  is  marked  with  a  nomber  of  eontrentrie 
rings  forming  eireulsur  spots  item  an  inch  to  over  a  foot  in  diameter. 
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Along  the  road  fron  the  Baptist  charch  in  East  Fort  Ann  to  Nortli 
6ran?ille,  layers  df  this  limestone  may  be  seen,  with  the  surface  regu- 
larly marked  and  checked  as  if  creases  had  been  cut  in  it  with  a  knifoi 
when  itwas  soft*  Other  layers  may  be  obserred  with  the  surface 
covered  with  indentations,  as  though  when  it  was  in  a  soft  state,  loads 
of  eobbIe*stones  had  been  discharged  upon  it  and  then  picked  off,  leaving 
their  impressions  crowded  all  o?er  the  face  of  the  rock. 

Portions  of  this  stratum  are  much  checked  and  reined  with  white 
calcareous  spar.  And  in  some  places  the  appearance  is  as  though  the 
original  rock  had  been  wholly  broken  up  into  irregular  fragments  of  a 
few  inches  in  size  and  these  fragments  had  been  cemented  together 
again,  each  in  its  place,  by  veins  of  spar. 

Wherever  we  slep  off  from  this  mass  of  limestone,  which  we  have 
new  been  considering,  we  come  upon  slate,  insulated  in  and  surrounded 
by  which  we  also  find  limestone  analogous  to  this.  We  leave  this 
rock  for  the  present  therefore,  to  allude  to  it  further  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  those  limestones  which  are  separated  from  this  more  or  less  by 
intervening  ranges  of  slate. 

191.  SUUtiof  Washington  County. — The  slates  are  the  predominating 
rock  of  this  county  and  underlie  more  than  three-fifths  of  its  whole 
extent.  They  form  a  truly  protean  group  if  we  regard  them  as  all 
pertaining  to  one  stratum.  They  differ  more  or  less  at  every  locality  in 
color,  texture,  and  composition,  and  the  same  principles  on  which  the 
limestones  contiguous  to  them  on  the  west  have  been  formed  into  distinct 
strata,  will  require  a  division  of  these  slates  into  three  or  more  strata. 
But,  without  reference  to  the  scientific  accuracy  of  such  a  division,  con- 
yenience  requires  that  to  give  a  clear  and  adequate  view  of  them, '  it 
should  be  made,  and  we  therefore  treat  of  this  group  under  the  three 
following  heads. 

1st.  Black  or  Hudson'river  tlatt^  occupying  the  west  side  of  the  eomnty^ 
and  here  characterized  mostly  by  the  graptolitkMs  prisUs  fossil. 

2nd.  Gray  or  Taconic  slate^  occupying  the  middle  and  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  range,  and  marked  by  the  Buthotrophis /UMumoB 

3d.  tireen  or  Magntsian  slate^  occupying  the  east  side  of  the  range 
and  wholly  destitute  of  fossils. 

191^.  Hudson  Biybr  slatb.  Its  range  and  extent. — This  slate  is  well 
exposed  all  along  the  Hudson  from  Baker's  Falls  to  Schuylerville,  and 
in  the  banks  of  the  streams  entering  this  river.  In  several  places,  also, 
it  is  elevated  in  ridges  which  project  above  the  clay  soil  by  which  it  It 
commonly  overlaid.  The  exact  line  of  separation,  however,  betweea 
this  and  the  Tacenic  slate,  is  not  clearly  marked,  and  we  here  have  th« 
same  difiiculty  that  the  English  geobgista  e^^iieiecd  ia  attempting  to 
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Snm  a  line  «f  tepftimtioii  between  tfaa  Siloriaa  mai  CcmbriaB  strtU. 
Jllj  own  iinpreBtioii  erer  has  been  that  this  tiate  reaches  east  from  tkt 
HfldsoD,  about  three  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  Bald  moantaio  itngs  of 
kills;  bat  to  the  north,  in  Hartford,  the  fossil  which  I  regard  ts  tks 
l^t  characteristic  of  the  Taconic  slate,  occurs  abundantly  at  the  qnaiij 
n^ear  colonel  Bussell's,  nearly  three  miles  west  of  this  same  nsfesf 
hills,  and  I  am  npt  snfficiently  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  wist 
jisrt  of  that  town  to  hare  a  distinct  idea  of  where  the  line  of  sepintioa 
nay  there  be  conai^er^  as  occnrrinf  •  But,  in  general  t^nns,  I  ngiri 
jl^s  slati^  as  underlying  the  west  half  of  the  town  of  Esstoa,  that  pot 
fd  Greenwich  which  is  west  of  OalesTille  and  Bald  mountais,  all  if 
Fort  Edward,  nearly  half  of  Argyle  on  its  west  and  northwest  tide,  il 
ipif  BUngsbury  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  limestones  of  that  towo,  aad 
the  western  part  of  Hartford,  a  belt  of  this  rock  skirting  the  east  lili 
pf  the  limestone  of  this  town,  and  extending  into  East  Fort  Ann,  (ki 
TJcinity  of  the*  old  Baptist  church  there,  being  ite  northern  terminatiM, 
|ia  I  think,  in  this  direction.  It  thus  forms  the  basis  rock  of  afcoit 
90,000  acres  or  nearly  one-fifth  part  of  the  county. 

193.  Its  cAariKlsr. — ^This  slate  is  of  a  black  or  blackish  color,  ani  is 
f^iHrally  a  ahale  rather  than  a  slate,  breaking  and  cmmbliogwiieoex* 
fssed  10  the  air  into  small  angular  fragments,  forming  what  hu  bees 
well  designated  a  "slaty  gravel;"  in  several  of  the  certificatei of  crofi 
handed  in  to  eur  Agricultural  Society.  It  dissoWes  into  ao3  non 
r<9a4i{y  thl^O  most  of  the  other  slates  of  our  county,  and  hence  is  not  well 
fidapMd  for  wall-fences,  or  any  other  purposes  to  which  atene  are  asoiS^ 
ly  applied.  At  most  places  it  appears  so  crushed  and  broken,  that  it  is 
4i4^uk  to  determine  the  direction  and  amount  of  its  dip.  A  somevlut 
interesting  instance,  illustrating  the  fact  (so  difficult  for  many  tobelieie) 
that  these  rocks  of  our  county  have  actually  been  broken  and  slid  oal 
pt  their  original  places,  is  presented  in 
the  annexed  figure,  where  it  is  eyident 
that  the  upper  mass  has  been  at  some 
time  moTed  towards  the  left,  whereby 
Ik0  tnds  of  the  laminss  of  tbe  mass  on 
which  it  was  resting  ha?e  all  been  bent 
ani  turned  upwards  in  the  same  direction. 
The  sketch  was  taken  from  the  north  SHtmyhmUhmhrn^'f^^S'^ 
bank  of  the  break  that  enters  the  Hudson  in  Easton,  two  miles  sbofo 
Vmu  Barin*a  ferry.  Analogous  instances  where  the  disturbance  bss 
VaeB  more  vielent  and  produced  ranch  greater  confasioo,  ererjirlieif 
teeur,  but  lail  to  exhibit  such  simple  and  clear  eridenee  of  their  causOi 
M  k  Ufa  exUUled.    Ami  the  frktion  produced  by  the  rabbiof  sad 
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grinding  of  th^te  rocks  in  oontaet  with  ooch  oth^,  tppeari  to  hato 
caused  that  smooth,  glossy,  striated  surface,  which  constitutes  what  is 
called  «*  glazed  slate."  And  in  some  instances  the  heat  which  this  fric- 
tion has  occasioned  has  heen  so  great  that  it  has  actually  melted  the 
silez  contained  in  the  slate,  causing  it  to  run  together  and  form  white 
Teins  of  quartz  in  the  rock,  the  sides  of  which  reins  exhibit  a  striated 
aorface  similar  to  that  which  the  glazed  slate  possesses.  Such  veins  of 
white  quartz  may  be  seen  at  Dion-ondehowa  Falls,  and  two  series  of 
atria  are  often  risible,  varying  from  each  other  by  a  slight  angle,  thna 
seeming  to  indicate  that  the  masa  that  communicated  and  that  which 
received  these  marks  were  both  moving  at  the  same  time  and  in  direc- 
tions nearly  opposite  to  each  other. 

194.  Silicious  or  Fravikfort  slates. — But  though  the  general  character 
of  this  rock  is  that  of  a  brittle  shale,  exceptions  occur  in  many  places, 
where  it  puts  on  an  even  lamination,  and  silicious  layers,  some  of  then 
a  few  inches  in  thickness,  are  found,  so  hard  even  as  to  form  good  fire- 
stone.  A  quarry  of  this  kind  has  been  worked  in  Dirkeetown  in  a  mod- 
erate uplift  of  this  slate  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Dead 
creek,  from  whence  fire-stones  for  the  furnaces  at  6len*s  Falls  are  ob- 
tained. 

At  this  quarry  is  exhibited  the  most  perfectly  of  any  locality  with- 
in my  knowledge  the  difference  that  is  liable  to  occur  in  all  our  slates, 
between  the  lamina?  of  deposition  and  the  lamina  of  cleavage.  The  real 
plane  of  bedding  is  distinctly  shown  by  numerous  lighter  colored  lines 
and  stripes,  whilst  the  planes  of  cleavage  cross  these  without  producing 
the  slightest  break  or  unevenness,  nor  even  does  the  heat  of  a  furnace 
cause  them  to  crack  at  these  lines.  At  Dion-ondehowa  Falls,  and  other 
places,  these  silicious  layers  may  also  be  seen.  They  are  of  a  dark 
gray  or  black  color,  and  very  diflfcrent  from  those  layers  and  beds  of 
sandstone  that  occur  in  the  Taconic  slate.  They  correspond  with  the 
Frankfort  slates'of  the  New-Tork  geological  reports,  and  furnish  speci- 
mens which  perfectly  represent  those  slates. 

195.  Economical  uses, — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated,' 
it  may  be  observed,  that  id  many  places  wells  of  excellent  water  are  ob- 
tained from  this  slate,  when  those  from  the  surrounding  clay  soil  are  hafd« 
Springs  of  pure  water,  and  also  sulphur  springs  abound  in  it,  frequent* 
ly  in  the  same  neighborhood.  That  sulphur  springs  should  be  so  com- 
mon in  this  rock  and  so  rare  in  the  Taconic  slate,  is  a  singular  fact 

The  shale  or  slaty  gravel  furnished  by  this  rock  is  one  of  the  best  ma- 
terials accessible  in  many  districts,  for  repairing  the  roads.  Wherd^ 
these  pass  over  the  clays  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  every  moderato 
rain  makes  the  surface  slippery  and  fatiguing  for  a  horse  and  most  vn^ 
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ple«9«Bt  for  footnieiL  Bat  even  a  slight  coatiiig  of  date  broken  in  (ng< 
ments,  makes  a  rast  improvement  The  slate  it  is  true,  melts  down  is- 
to  clay  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  con- 
tinually renewed.  But  where  no  material  more  durable  is  at  hand,  this 
is  resorted  to  with  great  benefit.  Some  of  the  side  walks  in  the  Tillage 
of  Stillwater  that  were  made  over  twenty  years  ago  with  this  ilatj 
gravel,  remain  good  to  this  day,  never  working  into  mud  with  the  most 
protracted  rains. 

196.  Tacanie  slate.  This  is  upon  another  range  w  system  from  ilu 
Receding. — The  rocks  that  we  have  thus  far  considered  have  all  bees 
members  of  the  New- York  system.  Commencing  with  the  New-York 
primitive  formation,  we  have  ascended  step  by  step  the  severs!  strata 
to  the  highest  member  of  that  system  that  occurs  within  this  conoty. 
We  now  pass  on  to  rocks  that  evidently  pertain  to  the  Green  meaotaia 
range,  and  that  are  New  England  rather  than  New- York  rocks.  Thqr 
differ  in  many  respects  from  the  New-York  rocks,  and  hence  they  have 
been  considered  by  some  as  having  been  deposited  anterior  to  them, 
and  as  forming  a  distinct  series  which  has  been  called  theTscoDicijs- 
tem  ;  whilst  others  maintain  that  they  were  deposited  at  the  saae  time 
and  have  been  merely  altered  in  their  appearance  by  a  high  degree  ol 
heat  to  which  they  have  at  some  period  been  subjected.  If  not  oMer» 
we  can  safely  say  they  dre  more  gray.  Having  ascended  upon  its  oee 
range  we  now  descend  upon  the  other,  coming  as  we  do  first  upon  its 
highest  member. 

197.  Its  extent.— Tht  Taconic  slate  occupies  all  of  the  coantytothe 
cast  of  the  Hudson  river  slate,  except  a  narrow  belt  upon  its  soath*eait- 
em  border  and  some  tracts  of  limestone  and  sandstone  of  limited  ex- 
tent And  north  of  the  point  to  which  the  Hudson  river  slate  reachei, 
it  occupies  the  chief  part  of  Oranville  and  Hampton,  and  nearly  allot 
the  eastern  half  of  Whitehall.  In  short  it  is  the  basis  rock  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  county.  Being  thus  extensive  it  is  the  rock  in  which  tki 
greatest  portion  of  our  citizens  are  directly  interested,  and  underlies  that 
part  of  the  county  which  is  the  most  advanced  in  agricultural  improre- 
ment. 

198.  Its  color. — On.  its  west  side  where  it  is  near  the  preceding  strat- 
um it  is  dark  colored,  and  wherever.it  appears  in  conUct  with  the  lime- 
stone in  that  direction  it  is  quite  black.  But  quite  soon  after  leaving  ij> 
western  border  it  becomes  lighter  colored,  and  over  most  of  its  extent  it 
is  ash  gray,  bluish  gray  or  grayish  brown.  But  its  cok)r  is  evciywhere 
putting  en  a  diflferent  hue  and  from  thesereral  parts  of  this  stratum msy 
be  gathered  specimens  passing  through  almost  innumerous  shades  ol 
giay,  brown,  black,  blue,  green,  clay  yellow,  purple  and  red. 
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109.  Its  compoiitiofL'-rSlleT  is  ererywhere  the  predominating  ingre- 
dient in  this  rock.  A  specimen  taken  in  Jackson  from  what  I  judged  to 
be  the  middle  part  of  this  stratum  and  a  fair  sample  of  the  rock,  was 
found  according  to  Mr.  Salisbury's  analysis  to  consist  of  silex  71  per 
cent,  alumine  20,  with  2^  of  soda  and  li  of  potash.  And  the  roofing 
slate  of  Hoosic,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons'  analysis  contains  81  per  cent 
of  silex,  with  13  alumine  and  2  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  places  where 
the  proportion  of  silex  is  less  the  rock  becomes  more  friable  and  disin- 
tegrates more  speedily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  many  places  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rock  becomes  almost  pure  silex,  often  with  its  lamina- 
tion so  crushed  and  pressed  together  and  interwoven  as  it  were,  that  it 
ia  broken  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  This  appears  to  be  its  prevailing 
character  through  a  district  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  and  ranning  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills.  And  the  Troy  and  Rut- 
land railroad  will  encounter  a  rock  of  this  character  between  Clapp's 
mills  and  Shushan  where  the  excavation  will  be  as  expensive  as  that  of 
a  hard  sandstone.  Generally  these  silicious  slates  are  coarsish-grained 
and  harsh,  but  in  some  places  they  are  exceedingly  fine  and  compact, 
forming  the  most  perfect  hornstone  and  chert.  Our  best  locality  of  this 
kind  is  at  South  Granville,  where,  on  the  west  or  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  the  burying  ground  is  a  precipitous  ledge,  40  or  50  feet  bight 
made  up  of  alternate  layers  of  hornstone  and  slate.  And  the  dip  of  the 
rock  is  here  reversed  from  what  it  is  through  the  county  generally,  be- 
ing to  the  west  of  an  angle  of  10  to  20  degrees. 

200.  Its  structure  aiid  dip. — This  rock  always  presents  a  slaty  stme- 
tnre  and  its  lamina  are  generally  flat  and  even ;  but  in  numerous  places 
they  are  much  bent,  undulated  and  distorted.  It  is  genetally  upturned  an4 
dips  to  the  east  at  an  average  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  but  the  amount 
of  slope  is  everywhere  changing ;  in  some  places  it  becomes  vertical,  in 
others  it  is  horizontal.  The  rock  readily  splits  in  the  direction  of  its 
lamination  into  flat  slabs  with  a  smooth  upper  and  under  surface ;  it  is 
rare  that  it  breaks  and  crumbles  into  small  angular  fragments  like  the 
shales  which  pervade  the  Hudson  river  slate.  As  a  general  rule  the 
nearer  the  surface  it  lies  the  more  fissile  it  is.  Where  it  has  been  quar- 
ried to  a  considerable  depth,  as  on  the  west  side  of  Salem  village,  thick 
beds  are  sometimes  reached,  in  which  nearly  all  traces  of  a  slaty  struc* 
ture  disappear,  and  the  rock  may  be  sawed  into  slabs  like  compact  lime- 
stone. Tet  these  slabs  on  being  weathered  soon  begin  to  open  and 
show  their  slaty  structure. 

201.  Seams  and  joints, — Natural  seams  everywhere  occur,  crossing 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  layers  of  this  slate  int« 
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blocks  of  a  rhombic  form  of  Tmrions  sixea  and  difierent  angles.  Theie 
•earns  are  commonly  perfectly  straight  and  are  sometimes  coDtioaoas  for 
a  great  extent ;  and  running  frequently  in  a  nearly  rertical  direction, 
by  being  filled  with  water  and  freezing  the  fissure  *is  opened  wider  and 
wider,  and  where  such  fissures  occur  in  ledgy  uplifts  they  sometimes 
cause  large  masses  of  rock  to  be  broken  asunder  and  thrown  down,  as 
in  the  instance  already  mentioned.  (^  176.)  In  this  manner  precipices 
of  considerable  height  hare  been  formed  in  some  places,  the  faces  of 
which  are  as  smooth  as  though  they  had  been  polished  or  worked  off  by 
a  carpenter's  plane.  One  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of 
the  road  a  half  mile  north  of  South  OrauTille,  where  a  high  ridge  of 
alate  is  abruptly  terminated  at  its  south  end  by  a  precipice  30  or  40  feet 
high,  as  smooth  as  a  hay-mow  cut  down  by  a  knife.  A  tiny  brook  runs 
along  its  base  that  has  no  doubt  perforAied  an  important  part  in  sweep* 
inf  away  the  broken  fragments  that  were  here  made. 

202.  Dislocations. — At  the  seams  now  spoken  of  dislocations  fre- 
quently  occur,  causing  a  sudden  and  entire  change  in  the  character  of 
the  rock,  so  as  often  to  deceire  and  disappoint  persons  who  open  qoar- 
ries.  Fine  stone  may  be  found  at  one  place,  and  but  a  few  feet  distant, 
a  joint  and  dislocation  of  the  strata  occurring,  a  worthless  mass  of  shale 
may  present  itself,  which  has  been  crowded  up  to  the  same  lereL  Thus, 
on  the  farm  of  Hon.  D.  Russell,  Salem,  to  the  north  of  White  craeL^ 
thick  bedded  slate  is  obtained  forming  flagging  and  wall  stones  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  the  quarry  ends  to  the  west  in  a  maas  of  brittle  fine 
shale.  At  the  cascade  and  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  rirer,  Gcan- 
Tille,  the  stream  runs  several  rods  in  a  trough  of  blackish  slate  of  an 
even,  regular  lamination,  but  a  fault  or  dislocation  crosses  the  stream 
beneath  the  bridge,  bringing  us  on  to  a  broken,  undulated,  disordered 
mass,  and  in  one  step  we  pass  from  perfect  order  and  regnlaritj 
in  the  stratum  to  perfect  chaos.  Instances  analogous  to  these  are 
abundant. 

203.  Singular  grooves  and  de/ts, — In  some  few  cases  we  hare  deep, 
narrow  clefts  or  ravines  of  a  singular  character  presented  to  us,  both  in 
this  and  the  magnesian  slate  to  the  east  of  it.  Thus,  through  the  sam- 
mit  of  a  ridge  of  soft  slate  on  the  farm  of  Milo  Ingalsbe,  Hartford,  is  m 
straight  fissure,  20  to  30  feet  deep  and  about  10  feet  wide,  running  many 
rods  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  looking  as  though  it  was  the  excara- 
tion  of  a  canal,  the  bottom  being  nearly  a  horizontal  level.  In  some 
places  the  slate  upon  its  sides  is  worn  and  polished.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  an  iceberg  could  have  such  momentum  as  to  plow  out  such  a 
fissure  by  a  projecting  mass  of  rock  frozen  into  its  bwer  surface,  yet 
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ihk  is  the  oolj  cause  I  can  conjeciofe  as  haying  prodoced  dus  enormoiis 
grooTe. 

Another,  over  a  hundred  feet  in  depth  and  some  rods  in  width,  with 
similar  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  but  closed  at  its  north  end  and  open 
only  on  the  south,  occars  in  Jackson,  in  the  top  of  the  hill  south-east  ef 
the  upper  bridge  across  the  Batten  kill.  This  is  many  rods  long,  open* 
ing  into  Murray  hollow  ;  its  bottom  is  nearly  level,  and  it  eeeroe  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  rocks  having  been  sundered  and  opened  apart  in 
this  singular  manner. 

But  the  most  remarkable  gap  of  this  kind  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed is  a  few  miles  east  of  the  state  line,  in  the  town  of  Sandgate,  Vei^ 
mont,  at  **  the  Notch,'*  as  it  is  called.  The  highway  here  descends 
through  a  cleft  in  the  rock  wide  enough  only  to  admit  its  passage,  an^ 
walling  it  in  on  either  side  to  a  height  in  some  places  of  50  feet  or  moi^ 
The  fissure  runs  first  north  and  then  south,  curving  like  an  inverted  Qf^ 
and  is  about  twenty  rods  in  length.  It  is  at  the  summit  of  the  road  from 
the  head  of  Camden  valley  east  to  Green  river.  And  the  wayfarer  after 
toiling  up  hill  after  hill,  on  finding  the  road  before  him,  abruptly  pitch- 
ing down  into  this  narroW|  dark,  pokerish^ooking  gulf,  with  no  viaibb 
opening  ahead,  feels  as  though  he  had  got 

«  Where  gravitation  thUting  tnrni 
iThe  other  way  ;  and  to  some  dread,  unknown, 
Inferaal  eentre,  downward  weight." 

And  as  he  descends  through  the  pass,  with  gaze  upturtied,  wondei ing 

what  convulsion  of  nature  could  have  caused  this  frightful  opening,  kpe 

shudders  lest  some  similar  convulsion  should  then  occur,  and  re-close  it 

aver  and  around  him. 

204.  Quartz  veins. — No  dykes  of  greenstone  like  those  found  to  the 
north  of  this  have  here  been  found,  but  veins  filled  with  milky  quartz 
are  not  rare  in  this  slate.  The  largest  one  of  these  that  I  have  ob- 
served IS  in  the  north-west  part  of  Argyle,  a  half  mile  south  of  the  Hook, 
where  the  highway  by  the  side  of  a  brook  ascends  '*  the  Mountain,"  ae 
it  is  locally  designated.  Grossing  the  road,' near  the  summit  of  this 
rise,  runs  a  vein  of  crystalline  quartz  18  inches  wide,  and  exposed  seve- 
ral yards  in  length.  It  is  very  compact  and  closely  resembles  the  quartz 
rock  of  the  Green  mountains. 

205.  Iran  pyrites, — This  is  disseminated  not  only  through  this  but 
through  all  the  Taconic  rocks,  and  in  so  many  ways  has  it  deceived 
people  that  it  well  merits  its  sobriquet  of  *'  Fool's  gold."  It  roost  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  form  of  cubical  crptals,  as  true  and  perfectly 
square  as  the  dice  of  a  backgammon  board  and  sometimes  as  large,  but 
more  commonly  small  and  often  only  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head.    As  these 
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erystali  easily  decompose,  stones  are  often  met  witk  from  whieh  tbmj 
hare  disappeared,  leaving  a  little  cavity  in  the  surface  as  square  as 
thoagh  it  had  been  carefully  morticed  with  a  chisel,  and  persons  igno- 
rant of  this  matter  en  meeting  with  one  or  more  of  these  four-sided 
cavities  in  the  surface  of  cobble*stones  are  often  perplexed  to  solve  the 
mystery  how  a  hole  could  possibly  have  been  drilled  into  so  flinty  a 
stone  and  worked  out  into  so  smooth  and  exactly  |m>portioned  a  aqoare, 
and  whether  this  was  done  for  some  useful  purpose  or  merely  in  a  £reak 
to  show  one's  dexterity. 

In  other  cases  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  round  nodules  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  an  ounce  ball,  and  one  found  at  South  Granville  and 
handed  me  for  the  2!^tate  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  by  D.  McDonald  is 
an  oblate  spheroid  3| .  ches  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  thick.  ThMs 
are  commonly  called  **  1 1  underbolts,"  and  are  popularly  regarded  as 
having  descended  with  a  lightning-stroke.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
evils  of  such  wrong  impressions,  I  may  here  state  that  an  instance  is 
within  my  knowledge  in  which  a  person  spent  the  chief  part  of  a  day 
in  digging  carefully  with  his  hoe  at  the  root  of  a  tree  that  had  been. 
jtist  previously  struck  with  lightning  to  find  this  thunderbolt.  But  hk 
search  was  in  vain. 

The  instances  areinnumerous  in  which  this  worthless  mineral  has  been 
mistaken  for  gold,  so  closely  does  it  commonly  resemble  that  metal  in 
appearance.  But  I  rejoice  to  say  we  have  had  several  uneducated 
persons,  who  have  notwithstanding  possessed  sense  and  shrewdness 
enough  to  take  this  supposed  gold  to  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  faav« 
there  been  able  to  reduce  it  so  far  as  to  satisfy  themselves  it  was  nothing 
but  sulphur  combined  with  iron. 

206.  Red  slate,  its  range  and  extent.— Thin  pretty  variety  rf  slalc 
that  attracts  the  notice  of  every  one  on  account  of  its  bright  color, 
causing  it  to  appear  at  a  slight  distance  like  a  bed  of  pure  jasp^, 
occurs  nearly  in  a  continuous  line  through  the  whole  length  of  this 
Taconic  slate,  from  Vermont  to  New  Jersey.  It  enters  this  state  in  the 
town  of  Granville  slightly  north  of  the  village,  and  appears  all  along 
the  west  side  of  the  turnpike  as  far  south  as  to  Bull's  store  and  the  hills 
west  of  Ingersoll's  temperance-house  in  the  north  part  of  Hebron, 
south  of  which  it  is  nowhere  seen  along  this  road,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  it  ceases  in  this  direction  for  a  distance  of  15  miles,  when  we 
come  on  to  it  again  on  the  farm  of  John  Dobbin  on  the  Jackson  side  of 
the  Batten*kill  south  of  Shushan.  It  again  is  lost  under  the  soil  of  the 
Quassacook  valley  for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  when  it  re-appears  on 
the  farm  of  Nelson   Simpson' just  below  North  White-creek.    It  here 
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crosses  the  Owl  kill  and  is  seen  again  on  the  turnpike  a  half  mile  north 
•f  the  checkered  house.  This  is  the  most  southern  point  of  its  occur- 
rence in  this  county,  of  which  I  bare  any  knowledge.  It  will  thus  bo 
seen  that  we  trace  this  slate  in  a  nearly  straight  line  running  in  a 
direction  of  about  south  by  west,  eight  miles,  when  a  break  occurs  of 
15  miles,  when  we  again  come  upon  it,  and  follow  it  again  for  a  distance 
of  six  miles.  But  what  is  most  singular,  where  this  break  occurs,  if 
wo  go  some  four  miles  west  and  pursue  a  line  parallel  with  the  first, 
we  meet  with  this  slate  in  the  lower  Talley  of  Black  creek,  north  of 
West  Hebron,  again  on  the  farm  of  If  r.  Walls,  and  from  the  town  of 
Salem  passing  into  Greenwich  west  of  G.  Morey's,  and  onwards  to  the 
west  side  of  UcDougall's  lake,  beyond  which  it  nowhere  occurs  in  this 
direction.  It  thus  here  appears  almost  continuously  through  a  distance 
of  fiye  miles,  and  it  seems  as  though  what  had  originally  been  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  this  red  slate,  had  been  broken  off  and  crowded  four 
miles  to  the  west  of  its  true  situation ;  though  it  may  be  that  there  are 
two  distinct  ranges  of  this  slate.  A  small  locality  which  appears  to  be 
between  these  two  lines,  occurs  on  the  old  Moncrief  farm  in  the  north 
west  part  of  Salem.  And  these  comprise  all  the  localities  where  I 
hare  observed  it,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  others  occur. 

t07.  Cause  of  its  color. — That  the  peculiarly  bright  red  color  of  this 
slate  is  owing  not  to  the  material  of  which  the  slates  here  are  formed, 
but  to  a  particular  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  have  at  some  time 
been  subjeeted  is  apparent  from  the  following  facts.  It  is  quiCe  common 
to  meet  with  similarly  colored  slates  in  the  rubbish  about  old  fire-places. 
And  in  our  wall  fences  I  have  several  times  met  with  specimens  in 
which  one  end  of  the  stone  has  been  of  this  bright  red  appearance  and 
the  opposite  end  of  the  ordinary  dull  hue.  the  two  colors  not  gradually 
blending  into  each  other  but  separated  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation, 
and  my  inference  has  been  that  such  stones  had  been  lying  partially 
buried  under  the  soil  where  brush  or  logs  had  been  burned  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country,  whereby  part  of  the  stone  had  been  shielded 
from  the  heat  to  which  the  other  part  had  been  subjected.  Moreover 
we  everywhere  meet  in  our  soils  with  pebbles  of  this  same  bright  red 
color,  which  are  more  or  less  perfect  jasper — which  pebbles  are  almost 
invariably  traversed  by  veins  and  strings  of  white  quartz,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  been  formed  by  melted  silez  running  into  and 
filling  fissures  in  the  slate,  and  the  heat  of  this  melted  silex  has  changed 
the  color  of  the  slate  contiguous  to  it  to  a  bright  red,  and  also  baked, 
or  rather,  partially  vitrified  the  silicious  matter  which  the  slate  contained , 
into  a  hard  flint-like  mineral.  These  specimens  of  jasper,  therefore, 
are  in  reality  the  gangue  or  matrix  of  the  veins  of  qnartz. 
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208.  Inferences  deiucihU  from  these  facU. — Subjects  of  life  kin  J  sn 
not  mere  idle,  profitless  speculation,  as  to  many  they  will  appear. 
Scarcely  a  fact  can  be  obtained  in  geological  science  but  possesses 
some  value  in  enabling  us  to  read  more  closely  the  history  of  cmreaitL 
Thus,  in  the  instance  now  under  consideration,  we  see  this  range  of  red 
slate  running  paralled  with  the  course  of  the  Green  moanlains,  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles  to  the  west  of  them ;  and  if  we  regard  its  color 
as  having  been  caused  by  caloric,  it  must  follow  that  at  some  tine  an 
intense  degree  of  heat  has  pervaded  that  range  of  mountains,  alteria^ 
the  rocks  there  from  their  original  appearance,  and  that  along  the  Kae 
of  this  red  slate  we  reach  the  place  where  this  heat  extended  oqIj  id  t 
sufficient  degree  to  cause  the  peculiar  color  which  it  wears.  And  as 
this  tract  of  red  slate  crosses  vallies  and  extends  in  a  straight  line  fron 
one  range  of  hills  unto  another,  it  indicates  that  these  hills  and  rdlies 
were  formed  and  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  assumed  its  present 
shape,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  before  this  metamorphism  occnned. 

209.  Mica  slate. — Specimens  have  recently  been  handed  me  by  Esq* 
L.  Lakin,  who  tells  me  he  took  them  from  the  rock  in  place,  in  tie 
vicinity  of  Perkins*  Hollow,  towards  the  source  of  Dry  creek,  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Salem.  They  are  well  characterized  Mica  slate,  is 
Ao  wise  dissimilar  from  this  rock,  as  it  appears  to  the  east  among  tbe 
Oreen  mountains,  and  satisfy  me  that  beds  at  least  of  this  slate  occur 
within  the  county. 

210.  Economical  usee. — It  is  singular  that  no  quarry  of  roofing^ftlite 
has  ever  yet  been  opened  and  worked  within  this  county,  particolaiy  ai 
10  much  business  in  this  line  has  been  done  upon  our  southern  border 
in  the  town  of  Hoosic  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  many  places  slate  e[ 
as  good  a  quality  as  that  of  the  Hoosic  quarries  exists  within  theboundi 
of  this  county,  and  that,  in  time,  roofing-slate  will  be  be  extewelj 
furnished  from  hence,  unless  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  it  becomes  so* 
yerceded  by  some  other  material.  Writing-slates  may  also  be  obtained 
at  many  localities,  there  is  no  doubt.  And  stone  sufficiently  compel 
and  soft  to  he  cut  into  slate  pencils  abound  everywhere.  There «« 
but  few  school  districts  of  the  county  where  the  children  do  not  know  rf 
such  localities,  to  which  they  resort  more  or  less  to  supply  themsel«« 
with  these.  They  have  never  yet  been  worked  here  as  tn articled 
traffic ;  though  lately  this  is  a  business  that  has  been  gone  into  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  many  of  our  stores  arc  now 
supplied  from  thai  source  with  a  nfcer  article  than  anything  wo  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to. 

At  innumeroos  Idealities  this  state  is  well  adapted  fbr  ktsf  ttiff^ 
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factured  into  whetstones  and  hones.  These  of  various  qualities  and 
degrees  of  finen^  mjght  be  here  obtained.  But  attention  has  never 
been  tumejd  ip  this  direction.  Only  here  ^nd  there  a  man,  ob^eryunt 
a^fl  ,C))pous  about  ^i^c^  things,  has  given  any  bepd  to  picking  up  and 
f|^t)|[)g  life  /quality  of  our  ^tones  in  this  respect,  and  such  nien,  it  isf^eU 
i^npwn,  hi^ye  ofteii  met  with  those  that  were  of  unrivalled  excellence. 
Pfir  jnecl^picS)  it  is  quite  probable,  in  numerous  instances,  in  goit^g  to 
th^  i&^rchant  to  ;f)ake  j^  porcl^^e  h^ve  been  treading  upon  anid  stumi- 
bling  pver  articles  of  a  better  qualify  than  any  he  could  furnish  the^. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  our  silicious  slates,  had  they  the  **  Baz9r-9^<^p 
m|in"  to  proclaim  their  qui^ities,  would  speedily  becoi^ie  world-renowned, 
f^d  af^r  ?flpply|sg  tj^jp  m.^rket  (or  centHr^es^  (h^re  wpuld  be  "a  feif 
mfire  left  gf  the  san^e  fprt." 

In  mapy  ply cMoo,  t)iesf&  silicious  layers  are  sufficiently  ^hick  an4 
^1^4  (0  ^dmit  of  being  $awed  into  posts  that  may  be  of  vi^lue  for  g^ti^j^ 
fj^  ^iff^p  kin4«  9^  fei^cfif .  Oi^e  of  pur  greatest  des^derati^  i^  pQjpf^p  Iq^. 
iAi(i^  m^a  4ur<^Me  f<>r  this  purpose  (ban  our  oak  «nd  che^^  tif^^^i; 
$^)4  wve  fenpfs  coma  i^to  oi^,  (and  we  bi^vp  spme  inMaiioes  wl^^ec^ 
\ml  pMhftm  is  ftlfwdy  being  made,)  we  are  coofidep^  ^le  moAt  ecoiiom^ 
\jpi^  mal^il^ti^r  pQst«  for  these  will  be  fi^misked  frppi^  some  of  o^  §UHm 

Fiod  fl9fg>M  BtQPes,  for  the  sidewalks  of  streets,  for  the  flooring  of 
^llar^,  for  the  covering  of  cisterns  i^nd  wplls,  for  the  bottoms  of  a^. 
1(P^8^^,  for  the  steps  of  public  bquses,  of  cellars,  &c.|  are  obtained  §t 
^^mi^rq^s  plapaf.  ^t^^  sidewalk^  of  the  villages  of  Cambridge,  Uoioi^T 
village,  Salem,  Argyle,  Hartf<8(rd,  and  Q^ranviUe,  are  mostly  ^agg^  witl^ 
Itones  frf  m  this  slratnm.  Of  all  the  flags  iwd  in  thja  district,  tl^e  sUte 
m  the  readiest  and  cheapest  to  obtaia  in  laife  slabs,  adapted  for  fofpmg 
ahcoad  smooth  paTemaat. 

aSie  stone  for  under  pinaing  luKiaea  and  for  walblaid  in  mortar  are 
•opplied  k  most,  parta  of  the  cannty,  from  tUs  fock.  At  laany  quaiiifs 
iMwevar,  stone  that  would  otherwise  be  mvalqabk  for  this  use  are  illy 
«lapted  for 7 laying  a  amoolih,  handsama  wall,  in  aonsequance  of  nat  psa* 
SBiMaff  on  eitbar.of  thair  sides  a  squaie  foca.  ki  athar  words,  the  i^uutt 
wrw  joints  or  seams  iMtaad  of  haiag  vertical  to  the  phme  af  daaviagjiv 
aiowit  diagonally  and  wkh  m  WgU  varying  at  avery  seam.  Soma* 
lim»l^|o  Abtajn  a  «q<we  foca  .the  4lme  Im  been  aawed.  Qaiieii%, 
^aviFt  atff!^  qniiy.  ^na  ff  whos^  focae  ane  aaarly  square  ara  salacta4 
for  tM  ^W>«t4  part  of  ^p  w^\l 

Ifm  ^^roi)gliiind#Jcpiaiungaf  ^-j^ildiwf*  tliis  »kH  furf^fih^ii  a 
W^Ami'  9l  the  b^  kind.    Fair  wiLUtffUCiM  it  ^fMfp  iatriOjaabLe ;  |U|4  ^ 
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majority  of  the  farms  upon  the  range  of  this  slate  possess  stone  that  may 
be  quarried  for  this  use  to  any  extent  desired.  As  yet  our  wall  fencat 
hare  almost  all  been  made  of  the  loose  stone  picked  from  the  mahxe^ 
to  clear  the  land  and  better  adapt  it  for  the  operations  of  the  plowmam. 
Such  stone  are  always  more  or  less  rounded  and  worn,  and  hence  do 
not  make  walls  that  will  stand  so  firm  as  those  stone  that  will  hereafiter 
be  obtained  more  and  more  from  quarries.  Abundant  as  this  material 
is,  and  scarce  and  Taluable  as  rail  and  other  fence  timber  is  becomings 
it  is  plain  to  foresee  that  walls  will  in  time  be  almost  the  only  fences 
upon  our  farms. 

The  quarrying  ef  this  slate  is  nowhere  made  a  business,  with  us,  the 
demand  being  so  limited  and  the  supply  everywhere  so  abundant*  At 
If cArthur's  quarry  in  Jackson,  between  Cambridge  and  BattcnTiOe, 
stone  to  the  amount  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  haye  be«n  aa- 
nually  sold  for  about  ten  years  past  Flagging  stones  six  and  seven 
feet  square  are  hero  raised.  The  best  are  deUTored  at  the  quanj  for 
fS.50  per  100  square  feet.  The  smaller  and  refuse  stones  of  the  quar- 
ry are  sold  for  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  wagon  load,  being  eoa- 
sidorably  in  demand  for  constructing  blhid  ditches  or  undordnuBs; 
those  made  with  an  open  pipe  about  six  inohes  in  diameter  heiaig 
preferred  to  those  made  by  filling  the  trench  with  cobble  stones,  inas- 
much as  the  latter,  it  is  said,  are  liable  to  become  stopped  and  dammed 
mp  from  meadow  moles  and  other  burrowing  animals  making  their  nests 
in  them.  Still,  more  of  our  underdrains  are  being  constructed  with  oo^ 
ble^tones  than  with  an  open  pipe,  at  this  date,  with  a  view  of  clearing 
the  surfkce  of  these  stones,  as  well  as  draining  it. 

Sll«  Tacom  10  smssToifs.  Its  general  aspect. — The  rocks  that  wshsTo 
hitherto  considered  hare  been  strata  running  continuously  from  wfaer« 
they  enter  to  where  they  leave  the  county,  and  that  are  so  well  exposed  on 
the  surface  that  they  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  out  Ws  now  some  to 
speak  of  a  sandstone  and  a  limestone  that  only  present  themsolTOs  to  our 
view  as  insulated  rocks  protruding  through  the  Taconic  slate.  But 
they  present  themselves  at  so  many  points  and  often  with  such  a  thkk* 
noss,  that  they  seem  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as  distinct  strata.  And  the 
sandstone  in  particular,  we  are  prepared  to  show,  has  not  hitherto  re* 
ceived  the  notice  that  its  character  and  extent  entitles  it  to.  It  consti- 
tutos  a  prominent  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  district  Its  fragments 
are  widely  scattered  through  our  soils.  And  in  almost  every  valley maj 
be  seen  towards  the  summit  of  some  of  the  adjacent  hills,  jutting  out 
from  among  the  green  verdure  of  the  growing  grass  or  grain  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  a  naked  rock  of  ac  grayish^white  color.    With  a  t 
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weathered  surface  and  so  hard  and  compact  that  eren  the  moss  and 
lichens  are  unable  to  take  root  upon  it,  it  protrudes  above  the  surface, 
baring  resisted  those  warring  elements  by  which  the  other  rocks  around 
hare  been  worn  away  and  broken  down  into  soil.  It  is  a  harsh  gray 
«and  8tone»  to  appearance,  with  a  slightly  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  always 
traversed  with  veins  or  thin  slender  seams  of  white  quartz.  These 
veins  often  abound  with  rock  crystals,  which  circu^mstance  has  ^iven 
name  to  diamond  rock  upon  the  hill  east  of  Lansingburgh,  which  is  a 
mass  of  this  kind.  But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  about  this  rock  is, 
that  wherever  portions  of  it  are  covered  by  the  soil  and  exposed  to  the 
reots  of  vegetables,  it  loses  the  lime  which  it  contains,  and  hereby  be- 
comes changed  to  a  porous  and  more  or  less  friable  stone  commonly  of 
a  snuff-yellow  color  but  sometimes  brick-red ;  the  inside  of  the  stone 
lemaining  compact  and  unchanged.  And  over  whole  fields,  the  disinte- 
grated matter  from  this  rock  imparts  here  a  red  and  there  a  yellew  col- 
or to  the  soil,  the  former  cdor  being  particularly  observable,  as  it  is  so 
unusual  among  the  soils  of  this  district. 

212.  Itf  rangt  and  extent. — ^This  rock  often  shews  itself  as  a  mere 
subordinate  bed  of  limited  extent,  in  the  slate,  as  in  rear  of  the  lower 
tavern  at  Salem  village ;  er  as  a  layer  a  few  inches  or  a  foot  in  thickness, 
as  in  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Cossa-yuna  lake.  But  at  other  times  it 
appears  protruding  up  from  beneath  the  slate  in  masses  often  of  one  or 
two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  Around  Summit  lake  in  Argyle,  if 
there  is  no  duplicature  here,  this  rock  must  possess  a  thickness  of  many 
hundred  feet  It  is  frequently  associated  with  the  sparry  limestone,, 
though  it  appears  to  be  alwa3r8  separated  from  that  rock  by  an  inter- 
vening mass  of  shale  some  twenty  feet  or  mere  in  thickness.  But  in 
numerous  places  it  is  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  exposure  of  that 
rock,  seeming  to  replace  it  as  it  were  in  ranges  where  that  rock  occurs* 
There  would  seem  to  be  three  ranges  of  this  sandstone  and  the  sparry 
limestone  that  may  be  tolerably  satisfactorily  traced  through  the  county. 
This  sandstone  accompanies  the  Bald  mountipn  range  of  hills,  appearing 
sometimes  in  small  masses  below  their  westei^i  bases,  as  at  Bald  moun- 
tain (vide  Geological  section),  at  other  times  as  a  largely  devplopf d 
mass  upon  their,  summits  and  eastern  sides,  as  at  Louse  bill*  in  the 

•  80  namedy  it  .it  laid,  from  the  foUoiTing  revdlotionary  incident.  *  .Wheii  Bur- 
geyiie't  army  was  patting  down  the  Hndton  to  Stillwater,  a  tory,  retident  in  thit 
vieinity,  taking^  advantage  of  the'eenftited  ttate  of  the  eomitry,  coUeeteda  nuaiber 
of  eattle  from  the  ttock  of  hit  whig  neighbon,  teereting  them  in  a  leclnded  hoUow 

-  upon  thit  hill.  With  the  detign  of  driving  them  to  the  Briiith  camp  and  there  Ml- 
ing  them.    In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Americana  took  pottettion  of  the  ford  * 

'  apon  the  river  and  ent  off  all  eommnnieation  with  the  royal  eamp,  and  the  aafbr. 
tnaate  eow .driver  wat  under  the  necettity  of  keeping  hit  herd  ia  the  narrow  e  on 
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90ith  past  of  Ei^atoq,  SmnmU  Uke>  ]3oweii*g  moantoiQ  in  Hartfoid,  aad 
lU  numerous  poinU  between  and  beyond  these.  This  is  its  wtiimrm 
r4mg€.  Its  9a9Uim  range  is  less  eiteasi?e,  but  still  well  marked  for  m 
eonsicbrable  distance^  It  may  be  traced  from  Cambridge,  aloag  ths 
iim  bast  aide  of  the  JadEson  hiUa»  and  by  Fitdh's  pomti  paadng  tws 
wdles  east  of  West  Hebson  and  Manro's  meadews.  Whibt  a  midA 
nmg€  appease  to  pass  by  Cambridge-centcc,  four  miles  noitiiHresC  mf 
t>ambridge  Tillage,  Batunville,  the  north  part  of  Dwetty's  hill,  Lite- 
tille,  and  Beleben  It  shows  itself  howerer  at  several  points  out  nf 
th^MO  ranges,  as  at  Centre  falls,  and  a  mile  east  of  Post's  comefs  in  Whila 
ereek. 

SIS.  Its  structtir9  ^md  wmpoHtim. — This  rock  i^  well  nspoaed  llir 
iftspeetion  at  thn  quarry  of  Jariris  Martin,  north  of  Fitch's  point,  Salem. 
It  has  here  been  exeawled  through  a  length  of  1§0  feat  and  %  thaeimem 
of  thirty  feet,  a«d  tiw  indrcatbas  are  that  tha  stratum  here  has  n  iksok* 
<ies8  of  at  least  180  feet.  It  occurs  in  enren  beds,  varying  in  tUcknem 
from  a  few  iuches  to  two  feet,  and  these  are  separated  trom  each  other 
^j  &fn  seams  of  gray  silieioms  and  of  bhtek  pyritous  shale.  Tiie  thicker 
beds  are  trarersed  by  rertical  seams  causing  them  to  be  readBy  quar- 
tied  into  square  fac^  bfocks,  and  the  ikc^  of  these  are  in  sereral 
places  wholly  corered  with  small  rock  crystals  ftom  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  down  to  the  minutest  ueedle-like  points.  The  rock  here  dips 
to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  scarcely  10  degrees,  and  there  are  no  indiea* 
tions  of  limestone  an]rwhere  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

As  already  stated,  fragmentary  portions  of  thk  rock  are  commonly 
Ymttially  decomposed  on  the  surface.  The  analyses  that  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  shew  with  a  deflniteness  that  we  did  not  pre- 
Tiously  possess,  the  torn  position  of  this  rock  and  the  change  that  ti&sa 
place  in  it  on  exposure.  The  epecimen  analyzed  was  from  the  qnany 
ri>are  described.  The  solid  rock  was  found  to  consist  of  63  per  cent  of 
silica,  6  per-oxlde  of  iron,  15  of  carbonic  acid,  18  of  lime,  and  nearly  5 
of  magnesia.  A  trace  only  of  the  carbonate  of  ^lime  and  of  magnesia 
was  detected  in  the  partially  decomposed  surface  of  the  same  specimen, 
ntid'ihis  porous  yeSoW  part  was  found  to  be  composed  of  91  per  ceut  silica 
mud  ^\  of  peroxide  of  ^n«  ne  rodr  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  true  calcifei^ 
i^^landstoBe.    And^Uiolkatroek,  thfpsise  wries  inthe  amotnit  of  lime 

l^pf  ilM  li^vtmt^wti^^lmfth4Mam^ 

^fF^s4wU)i;<<^aiiaipokU)gUkeai^thipi|fbB^SItV9^  |pi4M#iM«r«ko 

i|atWWU7>pscuWor  ^s  I^Ui  at  onss  tookUi#^»ivi«ii^^^ii«tmi»^ifff.  4*4 
^^m^  w)»Q  lahsfit  JuafPh  of  tha  patriotic  IU«  o(  ^  wiU  ooatioii^  to  ePMIcMk  Ws 
,|l,ipB#l^arthaprQff«Mefffaii^ias^lH|s4i^^       T<^>fiew^Ma4f  ffp^ 

i^i^,mrfAfihifivUft. 
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wUch  it  coftiaint,  becoamg  ia  ftome  plncM  «  HMfly  «r  QnHf  B^in 
•ilicious  rock. 

214,  lis  nam  qnd  geological  place.— This  rock,  particuUrly  where  it 
•ppeara  overlytiig  the  limestone  in  the  BM  mottniaia  wife  «f  |hUS| 
bat  been  and  ia  rery  dideeantly  tegardad  by  diierent  geobgistt.  Sfoffia 
of  those  partially  disintegrated  and  red  cotprfd  portions,  sui  I  siq^pqse, 
irere  4eemed  by  P^of.  Eaton,  in  his  survey  of  Bensselaer  county,  to  be 
the  Old  red  sandstone,  (HeinoirS  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,) 
and  Br,  Sights,  having  many  fsars  ago  examined  these  red  portions  on 
Louse  hill)  is  to  this  day  ef  the  opinion  that  thfi  rock  there  is  the 
Iff dina  siMBidstane*  I  am  str^gly  suspicious  that  some  of  those  masses 
ta  m^^  9i9^^^f  thfU  h^fe  \^fefi  spoki^n  9f  in  connectipn  w^^  f)ie 
fihawangunk  gri(,  will  prove  to  ^  this  rock.  But  we  have  no  sand- 
•lone  in  th»  eeunty  that  i  ean  regard  as  overlying  the  slate. 

Mast  parts  of  this  rock  wene  regarded  by  Prof.  Eaton,  as  the  calcifer- 
ous  sandstone ;  and  in  Ibis  Prof.  If a^bair  hail  coincide  fsitb  bind*  But 
restricted  as  that  appellation  now  is  to-  a  stratum  below  the  Ghazy- 
Trenton  limestones,  it  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  this  rock.  Dr.  Emmons 
has  regarded  it  as  a  mere  subordinate  to  the  slate,  but  the  masses 
which  he  examined  were  small  compared  with  those  that  have  since 
been  detected. 

We  have  not  space  for  noticing  the  evidence  in  detail  that  shows 
this  to  be  a  sandstone  whose  place  is  above  the  limestone,  and  below 
or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  slates.  We  therefore  cite  only  a  single 
locality,  which  posesses  double  interest  as  showiog  more  clearly  proba- 
bly than  any  other  that  can  be  found,  the  exact  mode  in  which  the 
NewoEogland  and  New-Tork  rocks  meet  each  other  In  travelling 
down  the  bed  of  the  Mettowee  river  from  North  Granville,  particularly 
on  ^e  north  side  of  the  stream,  as  we  pass  from  the  Taconic  slate  on  to 
the  Cbazy  limestone  numerous  exposures  of  the  roc)cs  occ^r,  whose 
strike  is  transversely  fo  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  whose  luccessioni 
apparent  dip,  &c.|  is  as  follows : 
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JUNCTION  OP  THE  TACONIC  AND  NEW-YORK  ROCKS,  BfETTOWSE 

RIVER,  BELOW  NORTH-ORANYILLE. 

No. 

Extent. 

Dip. 

Formation. 

SEMASKS. 

1 

AUuTial. 
Tactmic  ftots. 

Interral  meadows. 

2 

'ii'reds'. 

2}  rods. 

20   rods. 

TO^E. 

Slaty  limestone  with  Taeonie  ftieoids. 

3 
4 

70«»E. 

Silicious  slate  in  thin  even  lamine. 

AlluViaV. 

Overlying  soft  shale? 

5 

10    rods. 

e6i*E. 

Taconicionditim, 

Thick  and  thin  eren  beds  sepantad  tj 
thin  layers  of  black  shale;  roek  erym- 
'  taU  in  cavities. 

6 

25    rods. 

Allnvial. 

Overlying  soft  shale? 

7 

l|rod8. 

ooiE. 

Silicious  slate  in  thin  eTen  iamiiMft. 

8 

30   rods. 

AUuViia*. 

Overlying  soft  shale? 

9 

5    rods. 

WE. 

Black  pyritous  shale  and  slate. 

10 

16    rods. 

80«E. 

Taeonie  iandiUms, 

Even  bedded,  the  beds  s«me  inckes  in 
thickness  and  separated  by  this  layen 
of  shale.                                            ^I^ 

11 

10   rods. 



Alluviml. 

Probably  overlying  black  pyritoos  shale. 

12 

6   rods. 

80'' E. 

Limestone  brecela. 

Angular  limestone  pebbles  imbedded  in 
terlaminated  withJbla^iiUeloQS  elate. 

13 

20   rods. 

80<>E. 

Sparry  Um$stcn4, 

Blue  compact  limestone^profosely  check- 
ered with  calc.  spar,  with  a  few  slaty 
interlaminiitions. 

14 

liOrods.  80*E.| 

Cha£yUme$tan4. 

Vide  §221. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  is  pltin  evidence  of  this  sandstone  abore 
the  limestone  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  slates,  presenting  a  thidnieia 
first  of  oyer  200  feet  (No.  10),  and  again  with  at  least  150  feet  (No.  S.) 
This  is  where  the  Bald  mountain  range  crosses  the  Mettowee  river.  How 
exactly  the  rock  ia  the  eastern  range,  over  twenty  miles  distant  (4213) 
corresponds,  particularly  with  No.  5,  will  be  obvious  on  comparing  de- 
scriptions we  give  of  the  two. 

This  sandstone,  more  than  anything  else  causes  us  to  hesitate  in 
regarding  these  Taconic  rocks  as  cotemporaneous  with  the  New-Yoik 
rocks.  In  the  New- York  system  we  have  a  well-marked  stratum  of 
calciferous  sandstone  between  the  Potsdam  and  the  Chazy  limestone  ; 
we  have  no  traces  of  anything  equivalent  to  this,  that  I  am  awaie, 
between  the  granular  quartz  rock  and  the  granular  or  Stockbridge  lime- 
stone. In  the  Taeonie  system,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  calcifersus 
sandstone  immediately  above  the  limestones,  and  nothing  corresponding 
with  this  in  the  New- York  series.  We  say  it  causes  us  to  hesitate. 
Tet  still,  when  we  come  to  see  how  this  sandstone  is  here  assoeiatod 
with  what  is  to  appearance  the  same  sparry  limestone  that  elsewhero 
attends  it,  and  that  this  limestone  presents  itself  to  us  here  as  being 
merely  the  upper  part  of  the  Chazy  limestone,  it  is  far  from  giving  ns 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  opposite  view. 

215.  Economical  uses. — Through  all  the  district  where  it  occurs,  this 
sandstone  is  preferred  to  any  other  stone,  for  the  walls  of  buildings  and 
especially  of  cellars.  It  is  so  thick-bedded  that  it  can  be  laid  up  rapidly, 
and  it  is  readily  obtained  with  square  faces,  making  a  smooth,  evoi 
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wall.  BuX  what  causes  it  to  be  especially  esteemed  for  cellars  is,  that 
it  can  be  quarried  into  thick  narrow  blocks,  and  thus  be  readily  laid  to 
form  a  double  wall,  as  it  is  termed,  which  will  be  frost-proof — ^whereat 
the  Taconic  slate  is  raised  in  such  broad  tables  that  it  is  difficult  layinf 
them  without  having  them  reach  entirely  through  the  wall,  thus  forminf 
unbroken  and  rapid  conductors  of  the  caloric.  All  our  cellars  are  now 
built  with  double  walls ;  all  of  those  in  old  dwellings  have  single  walla, 
and  require  to  be  '*  banked"  annually  on  the  coming  on  of  winter,  to 
prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  them. 

S16.  SpiLRET  LiMBSTONi.  Its  getterol  character, — ^Limestones  are 
met  with  in  the  Taconic  slate  which  are  evidently  mere  subordinates  of 
that  rock.  Sometimes  insulated  and  worn  boulders  of  limestone  occur, 
as  in  the  first  slate  below  the  falls  of  Oalesville  (vide  illustration,  ^219 
under  the  letter  D.)  At  other  times  we  have  a  breccia,  formed  of 
rounded  or  angular  pebbles  of  limestone  cemented  together,  as  at  the 
bridge  where  the  road  from  Salem  to  Union- village  crosses  the  Cossa- 
yuna  creek.  Sometimes  thin,  even  beds  of  limestone  present  themselves 
alternating  with  limestone-slate,  as  in  a  slight  precipice  several  rods  in 
length  beside  the  road  two  miles  from  North  Greenwich  towards 
McNab's  lake.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  these  minor  peculiarities 
further,  and  we  proceed  to  notiee  those  larger  tracts  which  appear  as 
belonging  to  a  distinct  stratum  underlying  the  slate. 

The  sparry  limestone  has  been  well  defined,  as  being  a  blue  or  blueish- 
fray  limestone  veined  and  cheeked  with  white  calcareous  spar.  A 
limestone  of  this  character  appears  in  insulated  masses  of  various  sizes 
at  numerous  points  through  the  Taconie  slate,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  does  the  sandstone  just  described.  It  presents  itself 
most  prominently  in  the  three  ranges  of  that  sandstone  which  have  been 
indicated,  but  it  occeurs  also  at  several  other  points.  Moreover,  portions 
of  the  Chazy  limestone,  as  is  well  known,  present  this  same  sparry 
character,  and  so  far  as  we  hkve  evidence  in  this  district,  it  is  the  upper 
part  of  that  rock  or  a  rock  that  directly  overlies  it  (whichever  way  we 
choose  to  consider  it^)  in  which  these  viens  of  spar  chiefly  occur.  And 
extensive  beds  ef  similar  character  oecur  also  in  the  white  granular 
limestone,  even  in  its  lower  part,  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  Manchester 
plains  Cvide  Geological  section). — this  sparry  rock  being  more  coarse- 
grained and  blueish-gray  as  it  approaches  the  Green  mountains  and 
mere  fine-grained,  compact,  and  dove-cok>red  or  leaden-hue  as  it  recedes 
from  them.  And  extending  through  this  Taconic  district  in  broken 
masses  in  the  way  it  does,  it  presents  much  the  appearance  of  a  chain 
whose  successive  links  connect  a  Chazy  limestone  on  its  west  side  to 
the  white  granular  limestone  en  its  east  side. 
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S^17.  EztpU  094  chior^cter  ^  th€  Bald  Mqifntain  limestone. — Views 
f riy  4ifi9?eiit  ^x>d  cop^ctiq^  with  regi^rd  to  the  chfra^ter  and  i^e  <^ 
tM  li«MU!U»QM  of  this  district  are  fit  present  before  tb^  W^rld»  aiid  manqf 
Ifgmaenta  for  and  Sj^aiost  the  Tftconic  system  i^r^  derired  from  iheou 
Qm:  ^oat  important  deposit  of  limestone,  that  ^t  Bald  moHntain,  ii^ 
yiitianlar»  |a  in  f^  mo4t  questionaUf  ^fe.    Wp  k^jp  here  a  qt^qantfif^ 
a  milc^  ptore  in  length,  and  ri3ing  ux  or  seyen  ^lUfUUf^  fe^  abqvf 
^9  laifl  of  the  9ttixoui^di^g  couniTjr,  ffbick  is  V^Ofitly  ^pade  ifg  pf  Uof 
limestone  which  has  been  long  i^n4  widelj  Cj^lebr^!^  fqr  the  ^TCi^U^ljcy 
Pf  the  st<9ia  lime  if hich  it  yiel4^    Thif  piouf^fux^  y  9irf§4j  4fHii|y|^ 
if  aM  «f  a  range  of  hilU  arhi^b  focw  ^  e^l^-^n^  bpgp^^j  ^  iIm 
jiBiaadiale  laUf y  of  the  Hndaoi^  nj^,  fin4  if^lk  Pm  9W^^^^  &9M» 
Hie  |IigUaif<h  nor(h  throngl^  t^e  middle  l^  ^  FVfnljy,  mbs^  fitfg 
Venaoat  in  the  north  pact  of  ike  town  of  liapiptofi,  (rpfa  wM^ca  |t  y 
not  unlikely  it  pigr  aWp  b^  t^^oo^  on^frif  Ida  l^«lg4i  of  tlM»  l^ 
Champlain  vaUey.    Here  at  Baldmonntaln  the ranga  k ihfM a»iWimlt 
of  the  Hadioa  wtei  at  Fort  MiUac 

The  limastaae  of  lUe  mountain  is  profeogad  oonth  t^  waj  of  Galet- 
irilleand  forms  the  chbf  part  af  Loose  hill  uponita  west  side,  kariog  base 
a  thiekness  of  9M  feat  or  moce.  It  also  extends  throogh  the  billa  aook 
of  Bald  mountain  to  the  t icinity  of  R^d's  spring.  We  than  have  aa 
almost  continuous  exposure  of  limestone  bare,  eight  miles  ia  Uagtk, 
vome  twelre  miles  distant  firom  any  limestone  the  age  of  wkkh  is 
astablbhed — standing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  slate  lil»  an  iskuad^ia  0^ 
sea,  and  proTokingly  destitute  of  fossils  to  tell  iu  name  and  the  pkoa 
where  it  belongs.  Its  lithological  charaotars  are  equally  diaeordaat 
In  one  place  it  is  a  uniform  blue  limestone ;  in  another  it  is  pmfcsol^ 
traversed  by  veins  of  cidciferous  spar ;  at  Bald  moutttajn  it  u  one  oi  tho 
purest  of  limestones ;  at  Oalestille  it  eonlaitts  tO  per  cent  of  ailez  and 
yidds  the  best  hydraulic  cement 

S18.  ItsTumeand  Geologiceti  plaee.^^tiktLt  such  a  reek  em  dnsal 
Bald  mountain  should  be  diflbrently  regarded  by  diflTerent  peraona  ia  aol 
aurprising.  Prof.  Eaton  (canal  survey,  p.  79)  considered  the  maas  at 
OalesTille  to  be  the  calciferous  sandstone  and  at  Bald  mountain  tk% 
metaliferous  or  Trenton  limestone.  Prof*  Mather  diinks  there  ia  no 
calciferous  here;  Dr.  Emmons  thinks  it  is  all  calciferous  or  its  equiraleiit 
This  is  the  posture  in  which  ^he  subject  stands  at  nresent.  It  is  lu- 
pleasant  to  have  this  most  noted  and  valuable  limestone  of  our  conntj  im, 
diis  equivocal  position  and  be  unable  to  label  and  send  abroad  specimena 
of  it  except  with  a  quere.  And  its  age  is  §  matter  of  deep  iuteresi  in 
aanaeaion  with  the  Taconic  f  ontraversy,  in|smttch  as  if  f |i|y  ig^k  )i  ij^ 
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e&IciferoQS  of  the  New-Yc^k  snrv^y,  the  slate  in  conttct  with  and  i 
higly  b^ncrath  it  mast  be  older  than  the  oldest  slates  in  the  New-Tovk 
Aeries.  It  is  obvious  that  fossils  would  shed  the  clearest  light  upon  this 
kubject  of  any  kiad  of  proof  that  we  can  have  ;  but  unfortunately  diK- 
gent  search  for  them  has  been  unavailing.  In  an  excursion  made 
Several  years  ago  by  Dr.  Emmons,  Prof.  Hall  and  myself  over  the 
monntain  two  miles  north  of  Bald  mountain  vestiges  of  tw^  fossili 
Were  detected  which  we  aU  agreed  were  too  obscure  to  decide  anything 
by,  though  I  suspect  neither  of  us  doubted  they  were  the  Madura  magnm. 
But,  in  the  progress  of  this  survey  a  discovery  much  more  decisive  of 
this  mooted  point  has  been  made.  In  perfect  preservation  upon  a  frag^ 
ment  of  limestone  at  the  Friend's  meeting-house  three  miles,  south  of 
Qalesville  I  have  met  with  the  buckler  of  the  Trimtdmt  eomtnJttimi. 
Those  acquainted  with  matters  of  this  kind,  therefore,  will  scarcely 
•ntertain  doubts  any  longer  with  regard  to  the  age  of  this  limestone. 
It  must  be  deemed  the  upper  or  Trenton  portion  of  the  New-Tork 
limestones  and  the  sparry  mass  above  them.  The  position  of  the 
Taconic  sandstone  at  the  western  basis  and  on  the  eastern  summita  of 
these  hills  also  forces  upon  us  this  same  conclusion,  if  we  have  correctly 
ascertained  the  place  of  that  rock. 

219.  Thh  range  of  hills  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  fracture 
and  uplift, — What  has  most  tended  to  mislead  in  this  matter,  is  the 
idea  that  has  all  along  been  entertained,  that  this  range  of  hills  had  been 
formed  by  a  fracture  of  the  strata  and  an  uplift  of  the  rocks  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  line  of  this  fracture — thus  giving  to  them  the  contour  which 
they  present — ^being  steep  and  precipitous  on  their  west  sides,  and 
doping  off  with  a  gentle  descent  on  their  east  sides.    How  strong  the 
marks  indicative  of  such  a  dislocation  are,  will  be  apparent  from  the  an- 
nexed view  of  the  rocks  as  they  are  exposed  at  Galesville,  where  the 
Batten-kill  passes  this  range  of 
hills.    Indeed,  the  most  obvious 
inference  is  that  at  this  locality 
a  double  fracture  has  occured, 
by  which  the  masses  G  G  have 
been  thrown  up.      And  here  it 
will  be  noticed  is  a  slate  D  pre- 
senting every  appearance  of  hav- 
ing,  by    this    elevation,    been 
brought  up  to  view  beneath  the 
mass  G.    Hence  it  would  follow  a  a,  SIu2IISillf*B^'Fallfc 

that  there  must  be  a  slate  older  ^  ^»  ^"•*""^  ^»  ^^**' 

than  the  Utica  and  Hudson  river  slates,  the  place  of  which  is  directly 
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aboTe  this  limestone.  And  u  the  Taconic  slates  reach  from  the  Grreea 
mountains  out  to  this  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  passed  under  these  hills  and  were  brought  up  to  view  at  their 
western  bases  beneath  the  limestone.  This  has  been  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  the  Taconic  system.  It  is  not  at  these  falls  mere- 
ly that  we  hare  this  appearance.  Just  south  of  Galesrille,  where  a  large 
bed  of^and  has  been  within  a  few  years  removed,  it  has  brought  to 
view  a  shaly  slate  under  the  hydraulic  limestone  there.  And  two  miles 
north  of  Bald  mountain  is  a  hill,  all  the  upper  and  east  portion  of  which 
is  limestone,  but  on  descending  its  west  side  slate  is  come  upon,  fom- 
ing  the  west  base  of  the  hill  to  the  height  of  some  hundreds  of  feet. 

220.  Supposed  by  others  to  be  formed  by  a  plication  or  fold  of  the  sirmF 
tm. — Upon  the  supposition  that  these  hilk  have  been  formed  by  a  frao- 
ture  and  uplift,  this  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Taconic  system  is  obvioiily 
irresistible.  And  this  has  led  those  who  have  taken  the  opposite  view 
of  the  subject  to  suggest  that  these  hills  were  formed  by  a  plication  or 
fold  and  overturning  of  the  rocks,  and  that  the  slate  which  juts  out  at 
their  west  bases  was  originally  prolonged  upwards  over  their  summits 
and  downwards  on  their  east  sides,  thus  connecting  the  slates  of  the  two 
sides  of  these  hills,  instead  of  passing  under  them,  and  that  sabsequsal- 
ly  this  slats  had  been  denuded  and  worn  away  leaving  the  limestoBcs 
exposed  as  we  now  find  them.  And  ttus,  I  am  told,  was  the  riew  Mr* 
Lysll  was  inclined  to  take  on  examining  this  locality  at  GralesriUe, 
founding  his  opinion  upon  overtumiugs  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
strata  of  the  Alps  that  would  be  analogous  to  this.  But  in  the  whole 
rasge  from  Whitehall  to  the  Highlands  ne  direct  evidence  of  any  such 
plicatioD  in  the  strata  has  hitherto  been  known  to  exist ;  it  has  merely 
been  inferred  by  the  one  party  and  disallowed  by  the  other.  And  at 
first  glance  it  would  seem  to  be  wild  to  deem  that  such  a  fold  could  oc- 
cur and  never  to  this  day  have  been  detected  along  the  sides  of  the  many 
streams  that  cut  through  those  hills  to  enter  the  Hudson  from  the  east. 
Where,  it  might  well  be  asked,  have  the  eyes  of  our  geologists  been, 
that  they  have  never  seen  it  ? 

221.  Evidence  that  such  a  fold  exists. — But,  if  we  follow  this  range  of 
hills  from  Batten-kill,  north,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  miles,  we  come 
to  another  considerable  stream  passing  through  it ;  and  here  we  meet 
with  evidence  that  this  supposed  fold  really  exists.  It  is  at  the  falls  of 
the  Mettowee  river,  at  the  head  of  Oilder's  hollow,*  about  a  mile  north 
west  of  Granville  academy.      The  annexed  cut  presents  a  view  of  the 

*  This  romantic  deU  derived  its  name  from  a  revolutionarj  incident  mkin  to  that 
related  on  a  preceding  page,  bat  of  a  more  traf  ieal  eharacter.     WhiUt  Barf07iie>t 
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PUetHmtftfu  t9A» at  tks/aOi  of  ths  Mttuwte,  below  North  Grtmvitto. 

Strata  as  tkey  appear  at  this  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  in  a 
Tertical  precipice  some  forty  feet  in  height.  On  the  left  we  hare  the 
black  shale  or  slate  out-cropping  in  the  same  situation  and  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  that  it  does  at  Galesville.  To  this  succeeds  a  thick, 
molten  mass  of  limestone  in  which  no  distinct  lamination  can  be  traced. 
We  next  come  to  successire  layers  of  pale  blue,  buff-yellow,  cherty  and 
slaty  limestone.  We  then  reach  a  synclinal  axis,  the  out-cropping  ends 
of  five  or  six  layers  of  the  limestone  being  distinctly  traceable  upwards 
upon  the  one  side  of  this  axis,  and  downwanrds  upon  its  opposite  side. 
Beyond  these  we  come  to  a  series  of  layers,  each  in  its  turn  exactly  cor- 
responding with  those  first  observed.  And  beyond  these  we  continue  on 
over  quite  a  number  of  additional  layers  equally  distinct,  in  place  of  the 
molten  mass  that  we  first  observed.  A  curve  in  the  sti^am  causes  the 
rock  to  disappear  under  alluvial  matter  for  some  rods,  when  we  again 
come  upon  it,  and  it  soon  after  presents  the  sparry  mass,  which  is  No.  13 
§214. 

One  or  two  interesting  facts  shown  at  this  plication  merit  a  passing 
notice.  An  inspection  of  the  illustration  shows  that  the  arch  here 
formed  by  the  strata  is  not  vertical,  but  its  apex  is  crowded  strongly 
over  to  the  west,  thus  giving  an  eastern  dip  to  all  the  layers,  and  thus 
also  causing  the  west  face  of  the  hill  here  to  be  precipitous  and  appears 
more  like  a  fracture  and  uplift  than  a  fold.    It  further  appears  that  the 

army  wms'  lying  encamped  at  Whitehall,  a  man  named  Oilder  busied  himself  in 
driving  off  to  the  enemy's  camp,  eattle  belonging  to  the  whigs  of  this  vieinity, 
secretinghlmself  the  while  in  this  unfrequented  ravine.  At  length  his  lurking 
place  was  discovered  by  one  who  had  suffered  from  his  depredations;  who  came 
upon  him  with  his  loaded  gun,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  shot  him  dead  as  he  was 
•Immbering  up  the  rocks  to  escape. 
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limestone  was  not  solidified  at  the  time  of  this  plication,  inasmuch  as  the 
beds  on  the  led  side  of  the  axis  are  less  than  half  the  thickness  thai 
the  conrespondin;  beds  on  the  right  are ;  as  though  they  had  yielded  in 
some  degree  to  the  greater  pressure  which  they  had  to  sustain,  and  had 
hereby  been  compressed  and  attenuated.  The  distance  from  the  axis 
to  the  slate  may  be  forty  feet ;  whilst  to  the  right  thrice  that  thickness 
of  the  bed  is  passed  over  without  reaching  the  slate  on  the  east. 

Further  eridence  that  this  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills  is  a  fold  and 
not  a  fracture  and  uplift,  I  think  is  presented  at  another  locality.  Be- 
tween the  Mettowee  riyer  and  Batten-kill,  another  stream  of  wat^ 
breaks  through  this  range  so  as  to  expose  it  to  view  nearly  down  to  its 
base.  This  is  East  creek  in  Hartfojd,  along  the  side  of  which  mns  the 
road  from  Hartford  village  to  the  so-called  Log  Tillage.  Between  these 
places,  upon  the  roadside,  is  exposed  a  considerable  mass  of  spanj 
limestone  identical  in  its  appearance  with  that  at  Bald  monntain.  It 
would  seem  that  the  same  cause  that  brought  up  this  limestone  mint 
have  been  that  which  elevated  the  hills  here  also.  Yet  it  presents  it- 
self at  the  east  base  of  the  range  instead  of  being  out  upon  a  line  with 
their  west  base,  where  it  should  be  if  it  had  been  brought  up  by  a  frac- 
ture and  uplift. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  therefore,  scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain  that 
this  long  range  of  hills  that  skirts  the  Hudson  river  valley  upon  its  east 
side  has  been  formed  by  a  plication  of  the  strata,  and  not  a  dislocation, 
as  has  all  along  been  the  current  supposition.  And  that  further  evi- 
dence of  this  has  been  detected,  in  the  counties  south  of  here,  we  are 
quite  confident. 

222.  Obscurity  of  such  folds  when  occurring  in  the  Slates. — Below  the 
falls  at  the  head  of  Gilder's  hollow,  the  Mettowee  holds  a  western 
course,  passing  over  various  beds  of  shale  and  silicious  slate  at  right 
angles  with  the  line  of  their  strike,  for  a  distance  of  40  rods  or  more, 
and  almost  reaches  the  main  range  of  Chazy  limestone  which  reposes 
on  the  sandstones.  It  is  obvious  that  an  anticlinal  axis  must  exist  in 
this  range  of  slate  ;  and  careful  search  will  detect  it,  so  faintly  marked, 
however,  that  it  would  be  passed  over  unobserved  a  thousand  times  un- 
less attention  was  turned  directly  to  this  subject.  It  will  be  found  on 
the  south  side  of  the  stream,  coming  out  from  under  the  alluvial  soil  of 
the  bank,  and  may  be  traced  a  few  yards  in  the  level  bed  of  the  stream, 
when  all  appearances  of  it  become  lost.  This  fact  is  important,  as 
showing  that  similar  axes  may  occur,  and  our  slates  be  every  where 
doubled  and  plicated,  without  our  being  able  to  detect  it« 

223.  Strafd  and  fomU  of  the  north^oest  comer  ef  ShnamUt. — ^Thk 
north-west  corner  of  the  town  of  Granville,  I  regard  as  decidedly  the 
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most  interesting  locality  to  the  geologist  that  occurs  in  this  eoantj. 
Here  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  pla.ce  the  relations  of  the  New  York 
system  with  the  Taconic  rocks  are  exhibited.  From  Comstock's  land- 
ing and  along  the  south  line  of  the  town  of  Whitehall,  as  we  trarel 
cast,  we  pass  from  the  Gneiss,  over  the  Potsdam  and  calciferous  sand- 
stones, and  the  Chazy  limestone,  which  last  extends  to  Gilder's  hollow, 
forming  the  west  side  of  this  narrow  and  rock-bounded  defile.  Below 
the  lowest  falls  on  the  Mettowee  and  some  two  miles  from  Granville 
academy,  the  river  in  running  north  has  its  west  bank  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance formed  of  broad,  flat  tables  of  Chazy  limestone,  dipping  east  at  an 
angle  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  while  the  opposite,  east  bank  of  the 
stream  is  composed  of  black  shale  and  slate. 

A  mile  north  of  here  a  brook  comes  in  from  the  west,  and  here  a 
most  singular  conjunction  of  the  lime- 
stone and  «late  is  seen  in  a  precipice 
some  eighty  feet  in  height,  upon  the 
north  side  of  this  rivulet.  The  annex- 
ed cut  gives  a  view  of  this  precipice, 
and  shows  how  broken  and  thrown  out 
of  order  the  strata  at  this  place  are ; 
the  limestone  in  even  layers  dipping 
slightly  to  the  east,  abruptly  terminates, 

and  resting  agamst  it  with  a  nearly  ver-  OranvUU  Academy. 

tical  dip  we  see  the  slate. 

We  thus  trace  the  Chazy  limestone  to  its  eastern  margin  at  the  Met- 
towee river,  when  its  dip  sends  it  under  the  slate.  Crossing  the  river 
at  the  lowest  falls  and  ascending  the  steep  hill  which  forms  the  east 
side  of  Gilder's  hollow,  we  pass  over  slate  nearly  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  here  at  a  distance  of  30  or  40  rods  from  where  we  left 
the  limestone  we  come  upon  it  again  with  a  dip  and  trend  conformable 
to  the  slate.  And  this  is  the  range  in  which  the  plication  already  de- 
scribed occurs,  and  which  we  deem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  prolong- 
ation of  the  Bald  mountain  limestone.  We  trace  it  out  thus  particular- 
ly in  order  to  show  how  the  Bald  mountain  limestone  is  connected  with 
the  equivocal  limestones  of  the  New- York  system.  And  where  we 
thus  come  upon  it  here,  we  meet  with  the  richest  locality  of  fossils  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  county. '  The  weathered  surface 
of  the  limestone  abounds  with  the  Maclurea  magruiy  this  fossil  here  oc- 
curring where  it  is  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  slate,  and  conse- 
quently (the  rocks  being  overturned)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  limestone 
instead  of  the  lower  part,  where  it  commonly  is  found.  Associated 
with  it  here  was  found  a  ttipering  shell,  exhibiting  six  volutions,  and 
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which  I  deem  to  be  the  Murchisoma  gracilis.  And  slightly  to  the  south 
from  this  spot,  a  number  of  the  Trenton  limestone  fossils  were  found, 
the  names  of  which  wiU  be  met  with  in  our  list,  (^  226).  These  facts 
show  that  this  limestone  is  the  full  equivalent  of  ihe  Chazy,  Birdseyc 
and  Trenton  limestone,  and  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  separate  and 
speak  of  these  as  distinct  strata. 
224.  CoTicltLSums  as  to  the  Bald  mountain  and  the  Sparry  limesUmn. 
In  conclusion,  then,  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  may  state,  thmt 
we  regard  the  Sparry  limestone  as  a  stratum  directly  orerlying  the 
Chazy-Trenton  limestone  of  this  county,  and  that  we  have  bodi  the 
Sparry  limestone  and  the  stratum  beneath  it,  at  Bald  mountain  and  its 
immediate  Ticinity.  As  no  preceding  writer  has  regarded  the  checker- 
ed  masses  of  Bald  mountain  as  being  properly  the  Sparry  limestone, 
'  I  may  repeat,  that  the  Tacopic  sandstone  is  so  associated  with  the  lime- 
stones about  these  hills  as  to  show  most  conclusively  to  myw  mind  that 
the  rock  there  must  be  the  same  which  this  sandstone  similarly  attends 
through  all  the  district  east  of  these  hills. 

At  none  of  the  many  places  where  the  sparry  limestone  appear^  t« 
the  east  of  the  Bald  mountain  range,  has  the  elevatory  movemeat  been 
sufficient  to  bring  up  to  view  anything  more  than  this  rock,  that  I  am 
aware.     Hence  the  necessity  of  treating  it  as  a  distinct  stratum. 

835.  Campositum  of  these  limatana. — Analyses  have  been  made  te 
this  survey,  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  of  the  Bald  mountain  limestone,  the 
Oalesville  hydraulic  (sparry)  limestone,  and  the  Sparry  limestone  of 
Jackson,  from  the  vicinity  of  Dobbins'  lime-kiln,  thu  being  upon  the 
eastern  range,  (vide  i  212.)  They  were  respectively  found  to  conuin 
as  follows : 

Bald  mt.     Galesville.     Jadcson. 

Carbonic  acid, 42.32  33.00  36.96 

Lime, 54.48         42.28  47.54 

Magnesia, 0.44  0.26  1.76 

Silica, 0.44  20.04  3.16 

Alumina  and  Per-ox.  of  Iron,. . . .    0.36  0.88  1.96 

Potash, 0.36  0.39  0.36 

Soda, 0.96  1.08  2.64 

Chlorine, 0.32  0.44  0.36 

Organic  matter, 0.22  0.28  4.05 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  above,  I  may  add,  that  the 

hydraulic  limestone  near  Newburgh,  Ulster  county,  according  to  Dr. 

L.  C.  Beck's  analysis,  contains  carb.  acid  34.20,  lime  25.50,  magnesia 

12.35,  silica  15.37,  alumina  9.13,  per-oxide  of  iron  2.25. 

The  iparry  limestone  of  Hoosic»  15  miles  south  of  Dobbms*  lime-ldla 
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and  in  the  same  range,  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons'  analysis, 
carbonate  of  lime  82.14,  silica  11.50,  pe^ozide  of  iron  and  alumina 
6.36. 

The  black  marble  of  Isle  la  Motte,  allied  geologically  to  the  Bald 
mountain  limestone,  but  more  closely  related  to  the  Trenton  limestone 
of  Kingsbury  and  Glen's  Falls,  contains,  according  to  Prof.  Adams* 
second  report  on  the  Geological  survey  of  Vermont,  carb.  of  lime  87.94t 
carb.  of  magnesia  4.5^,  silica  4.80,  alumina  and  iron  2.60. 

226.  Economical  uses. — Slabs  of  the  Chazy  liuicsione  haye  been  got 
out,  both  in  north-west  GrauTille  and  in  Whitehall,  which  took  on  a 
fine  polish  and  showed  that  the  stone  here  was  suitable  for  being  worked 
at  a  marble.  There  is  every  probability  that  portions  of  the  Sparry 
limestone  are  sufficiently  compact  to  form  a  good  Egyptian  marble,  and 
that  the  stratum  below  it  might  furnish  the  same  dove*colored  marble 
that  is  obtained  from  it  in  other  places.  But  this  is  a  branch  of  busi- 
ness that  has  never  been  pursued  anywhere  within  the  county. 

Though  used  for  walls,  buildings,  ^.,  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  occur,  it  is  for  burning  into  quicklime  that  these  rocks  are  espe- 
cially valuable.  Kilns  have  been  built,  and  lime  of  a  fair  quality  ob- 
tained at  numerous  places  in  the  county,  where  the  business  has  only 
been  pursued  temporarily.  The  proportion  of  silez  which  the  Sparry 
limestone  commonly  contains,  is  too  great  to  adapt  it  for  good  quick** 
lime,  and  too  small  to  render  it  valuable  for  hydraulic  cement ;  for  fer- 
tilizers of  the  soil,.however,  they  are  weU  adapted,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  much  resorted  to  at  a  future  day. 

227.  Bald  Mountain  Lime-kilns. — The  following  lime-kilns  are  at 
present  in  operation  upon  the  Bald  mountain  uplift  of  limestone,  in  the 
west  part  of  Greenwich  and  ihe  north  part  of  Easton : 

Charles  Wright,  at  Bald  mountain,  owns  3  kilns. 
Charles  Wright,  Jr.,  "•  .«  ..      j 

Gramby,  south  of  Bald  mt.,      "      3,  one  a  draw-kiln. 

Robinson,    "  "  "       1 

William  Green,   "  •*  "       1 

JohnP.  Tefft,      **  "  "       1 

John  Potter,         "  '*  "       1 

Reuben  Gamby,  at  GalesvilJe,  '*       1,  limestone  bro't  from  Bald  mt 

Frederick  Gale,  i  mile  south  Galesville,  1,  making  hydraulic  cement. 

James  Watson,     "  '*  "  1       "  *•  " 

Francis  Toby,  at  Toby's  mountain,  1 

Mains,  «*  *'  1 
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All  these,  except  the  four  last,  use  the  blue  limestone  (checked  ia 
places  with  cak.  spar)  of  Bald  mountain  and  its  outlying  masses.  The 
quality  of  the  limestone  here  was  first  ascertained  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war;  by  breaking  it  into  small  fragments,  and  placing 
these  upon  the  top  of  a  pile  of  logs,  which  on  burning  produced  a  suffi- 
cient heat  to  calcine  it,  for  a  building  that  was  erecting  at  Schuyler- 
Tille.  The  first  kiln  was  put  up  about  the  year  1790,  by  Cornelia* 
Dunham.  Gardner  Thayer  and  Samuel  Heath, did  a  most  extensire 
Imsiness  here  for  many  years,  and  made  this  lime  well  known  to  our 
city  markets,  where  it  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  scarcely  rivalled  by 
that  from  any  other  locality.  Though  other  places  furnish  an  article 
equally  as  good  for  mortar  for  laying  brick  and  stone,  and  for  the  ordi- 
nary plaistering  of  buildings,  for  the  **  hard-finish"  of  walls,  and  for 
white- washing,  the  Bald  mountain  lime  is  esteemed  superior  to  any  other, 
in  consequence  of  its  snowy  whiteness.  Hence,  although  it  requires  to 
be  carted  some  three  and  four  miles  to  the  canal  (at  Fort  Miller  bridge), 
it  is  in  such  demand  in  Albany  and  New  York  as,  notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  to  compete  with  kilns  in  other  places  situated  immediafeiy 
on  the  canal ;  and  an  immense  amount  is  sent  to  market  yearly,  in  ad- 
dition to  supplying  the  wants  of  all  the  adjacent  country.  The  draw- 
Idln  of  Mr.  Gamby  turns  out  100  bushels  daily,  except  during  the  win- 
ter season,  when  its  operations  are  suspended.  Fuel  has  become  so 
scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  these  kilns,  that  it  is  now  frequently  drawed 
bither  in  quantities  from  a  distance  of  ten  and  twelve  miles.  The  draw- 
kilns  are  so  much  more  economical  as  regards  fuel,  that  it  is  singular 
that  only  one  has  as  yet  been  here  erected.  All  the  others  are  of  the 
old  construction,  requiring  the  fire  to  go  out  in  order  to  empty  the  kUn. 
That  of  C.  Wright,  jr.,  furnishes  800  bushels  of  lime  at  each  burning, 
and  is  filled  and  burned  once  a  fortnight  during  the  period  of  canal 
navigation.  In  the  winter  it  only  burns  for  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  vicinity,  and  for  being  carried  by  sleighs  to  Troy,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  business  at  several  of  the  kilns  is  less  diligently  pursued 
than  at  this,  and  the  annual  average  of  the  whole  is  somewhat  less. 
The  estimate  is,  that  about  60,000  bushels  of  lime  are  annually  yielded 
by  these  Bald  mountain  kilns.  The  supply  of  limestone  here  may  be 
fegarded  as  inexhaustible,  and  the  amount  furnished  can  be  increased 
to  any  quantity  which  the  demands  of  the  market  may  require. 

The  Toby  mountain  lime,  though  from  the  same  range  of  rock,  and 
but  three  or  four  miles  distant,  does  not  possess  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
the  Bald  mountain  lime,  and  is  less  esteemed  for  the  uses  which  give 
this  its  high  character.  In  all  other  respects,however,  it  is  equally  as  good. 
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228.  Galesville  Hydraulic  Cement, — Between  Bald  mountain  and 
Toby's  mountain  occurs  an  uplift,  geologically  identical  with  thosOy 
where  the  rock  contains  such  a  per  centage  of  silex,  as  to  form  an  ex- 
cellent hydraulic  cement ;  and  here  two  kilns,  as  above  mentioned,  are 
erected.  This  cement  is  probably  as  good,  but  no  better  than  that  ob* 
tained  in  other  places.  A  mason  who  has  worked  much  with  New* 
bargh  cement,  informs  me  that  he  regards  the  two  on  a  par  as  to  their 
value  ;  the  Galesville  cement  being  preferable  for  work  in  this  vicinity, 
because  it  can  be  procured  more  new  and  fresh  from  the  mill.  Cement 
differs  from  lime  in  not  slakeing,  swelling,  and  crumbling  to  a  powder 
when  water  is  applied  to  it,  and  hence  it  requires  to  be  ground.  When 
fresh  ground,  some  heat  is  perceptible  when  water  is  applied  to  it,  but 
this.is  not  observable  when  it  is  a  few  months  old.  When  it  is  eight 
or  twelve  months  old,  it  does  not  Jiarden  as  rapidly,  but  eventually  be» 
comes  as  hard  as  the  newly  ground ;  and  barrelled  and  kept  dry,  it  may 
probably  be  preserved  for  years ;  but  our  masons  always  prefer  that 
which  is  newly  ground.  The  ground  cement  is  delivered  at  the  Oales^ 
ville  mills  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  whiqh  is  the  same  price  for 
which  it  is  delivered  at  all  the  limekilns  hereabouts,  this  having  beea 
the  standing  price  ever  since  its  burning  was  commenced. 

Hydraulic  cement  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  every  year  iir 
this  vicinity,  for  cisterns,  for  coating  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  cellars, 
thus  rendering  them  rat-proof  and  water-proof;  for  pipes  for  conduct- 
ing water,  and  a  variety  of  similar  purposes.  One  experiment  has  oc- 
curred to  my  notice,  whore  it  was  used  for  forming  a  front  walk  to  a 
house ;  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  it  cracked  and  crumbled 
to  fragments.*  The  frosts  of  our  winters  forbid  its  use  in  all  situations 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  this  county  and  the  adjoining 
Vermont  towns,  two  operatives  the  past  year  (1849)  put  in  about  100 
cisterns,  covered  many  cellar-bottoms  and  sides,  and  on  five  farms  laid 
280  rods  of  cement  pipe,  finding  the  materials  and*  doing  the  entire  work 
themselves,  and  charging  seventy-five  cents  per  rod  for  cement  piftf 
and  ten  to  twenty  dollars  for  cisterns,  as  the  size  is  twelve  or  thirty 
hogsheads.  All  the  cisterns  hereabouts  are  now  being  constructed  in 
the  shape  of  truncated  cones,  and  of  cement  alone  for  the  bottoms  and 
sides,  this  being  plaistered  directly  upon  the  earth,  and  the  whole  da* 
tern  covered  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  to  insure  against  frost.  Several  such 
within  my  knowledge  are  six  or  eight  years  old,  and  none  have  been 
known  to  crack  or  require  any  repairing. 

229.  Jackson  lime-kiln. — This  is  the  only  one  in  the  county  to  the  east 
pf  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills.  It  has  recently  been  erected  by 
Alex.  Dobbin,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Big  pond,  where 
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lime  was  formerly  burned  in  considerable  quantities,  which  had  the  re- 
putation in  the  vicinity  of  making  a  stronger  "  mortar  "  than  any  other 
lime ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  small  percentage  of  silex 
which  the  analysis  shows  it  to  contain,  by  assimilating  it  somewhat  to 
hydraulic  cement  may  justify  this  reputation. 

230.  Hartford  and  Whitehall  lime-kilns. — ^The  burning  of  lime  has 
long  been  pursued  in  the  west  part  of  Hartford,  along  a  ridge  of  Cbazy 
limestone  which  here  forms  the  east  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Wood 
creek.  The  kilns  now  in  operation  along  this  ridge  are,  CampbeU*8 
within  the  border  of  Kingsbury,  Goodale's,  Graham's,  H,  Murriirs,  CoL 
D.  M.  Brown's  and  S.  Hurrili's.  These  only  bum  what  is  called  for  in 
the  vicinity ;  none  is  exported.  About  1000  bushels  annually  is  the 
average  produce  of  each  of  these  kilns. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  town  of  Whitehall,  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills  the  burning  of  lime  has  of  late 
years  been  engaged  in,  and  with  such  success  as  to  cause  a  gradaal  in- 
crease of  the  business,  and  at  this  date  five  kilns  are  here  in  operation. 
Three  of  these  belong  to  Orange  Noble  and  brother,  the  other  two  to 
Ambrose  Baldwin  and  Levi  Valkenburgh.  The  lime  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  is  carried  in  large  quantities  to  Whitehall  five  and  six  miles 
distant,  for  the  supply  of  that  village  and  also  for  exportation. 

Two  lime*kilns  are  also  in  operation  in  the  town  of  Putnam,  owned 
by  Robert  Simpson  and  William  Hutton.  The  limestone  of  the  former 
resembles  gypsum  in  appearance  and  some  have  ground  it  and  lued  it 
upon  land.  Grains  of  graphite  occur  in  it,  which  leave  black  streaks 
upon  walls  where  the  plaister  has  been  made  with  this  lime.  These 
kilns  only  supply  their  immediate  neighbourhoods.  • 

Our  remarks  upon  the  use  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer  of  land  are  deferred 
to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

231.  Magnesiam  slatb. — In  travelling  east  after  we  have  paseed  all 
tks  most  conspicuous  exposures  of  the  rocks  last  considered,  we  come 
upon  this  range  of  slate,  apparently  reposing  directly  upon  the  white 
limestone  next  to  be  spoken  of.  Hence  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  place 
it  in  this  order,  although  we  do  not  deem  its  geological  place  to  be  be- 
neath the  sparry  limestone.  We  regard  it  rather  as  the  underlying 
portion  of  the  Taconic  slate,  and  the  equivalent,  probably,  of  the  Uack« 
pyritous,  shaly  mass  which  upon  the  west  side  of  this  district  we  find 
aocompanying  and  alternating  with  the  Taconic  sandstone.  Its  trae 
geological  place  we  suppose  to  bo  where  Nos.  4,  6,  8  and  11  occur  in 
the  Cable  4  214.  But  on  the  east  or  opposite  side  of  this  district  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  green  or  light  greenish  gray  slate,  so  sofi  that  it  may  in 
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many  places  be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail  and  carved  with  a  knifei 
like  chlorite.  The  colour  of  its  pebbles  has  without  doubt  giren  name 
to  Oreen  river,  a  branch  of  the  Batten-kill  from  the  town  of  Sandgate. 
It  is  often  profusely  permeated  with  veins  of  milky  quartz,  which  mine- 
ral has  run  through  it  in  every  direction  like  water  soaked  into  a  sponge. 
The  rock  itself  is  so  soft  that  it  crumbles  and  melts  away  with  but  slight 
attrition.  Hence  boulders  of  it  are  never  found  in  our  soils.  But  the 
white  quartz  with  which  it  is  veined,  containing  in  its  cavities  the  chlo* 
rite  and  slate  of  this  stratum,  is  scattered  in  abundance  through  the  soils 
of  the  county.  And  those  who  regard  these  rocks  as  metamorphic,  will 
deem  that  the  silex  that  is  elsewhere  difiused  through  the  slates  has 
here  been  melted  and  run  together,  thus  forming  these  veins,  and  leav* 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  rock  so  extremely  soft  as  we  find  it.  The  same 
fact  that  has  been  noticed  in  counties  south  of  this  is  strikingly  exhibited 
here  also,  namely,  where  it  joins  the  limestone  it  presents  an  even  and 
undisturbed  lamination,  whilst  on  its  west  side,  where  it  approaches  the 
Taconic  slate  ^it  is  undulated,  twisted  and  contorted  often, in  a  most  as- 
tonishing manner.  As  it  occupies  but  a  limited  space  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county,  a  further  notice  of  it  is  deemed  unnecessary. 

232.  Granular  limestone. — This  white  limestone  which  is  also  desig- 
nated Stockbridge  limestone,  crystalline  limestone,  &;c.,  and  which  ii 
known  in  this  district  under  the  name  of  Dorset  marble,  Arlington  stone, 
&c.,  only  touches  upon  the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of  the  county 
the  length  of  a  mile,  the  main  part  of  the  range  passing  to  the  east  of 
vs.  It  furnishes  most  of  the  marble  used  in  the  county,  and  the  amouut 
which  is  quarried  along  our  eastern  borders  is  immense,  and  is  annually 
increasing.  Large  quantities  from  the  Dorset  quarries  have  for  many 
years  been  taken  across  this  county  to  the  Champlain  canal,  a  distance 
of  some  20  miles  of  land  transportation,  whence  much  of  it  goes  by  waj 
of  the  Erie  canal  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  other  lake  porta.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Troy  and  Rutland  railroad  will  give  these  and  other  quarriet 
farther  north  facilities  of  transportation  in  this  directiop  greatly  beyond 
what  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  A  brown  specimen  of  the  Dorset 
marble,  according  to  an  analysis  given  in  Prof.  Adams's  Geological  Re- 
port already  referred  to,  contained  carbonate  of  lime  85.18,  carbonate  of 
magnesia  13.11,  alumina  and  iron  1.79,  silica  1.49. 

233.  Granular  quartz. — Though  this  rock  is  nowhere  present  within 
our  county,  a  notice  of  it  is  important,  connected  as  it  is  with  our  strata 
and  distributed  as  its  fragments  everjrwhere  are  in  the  form  of  pebbles 
and  cobble-stones  through  our  drift  or  gravelly  soils.  It  appears  all 
along  the  east  margin  of  the  white  limestone  and  upon  the  west  side  of 
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the  main  range  of  the  Green  mountains.  Its  color  it  light  brown  or 
white  and  it  sometimes  appears  hedded  in  even  layers,  in  clifis  and 
precipices  analogous  to  those  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  from  whicli 
however,  it  differs  notahly  by  the  vitreous,  glass-like  or  greasy  lustre 
which  its  surface  presents,  and  which  character  is  so  striking  that  where 
the  boulders  of  both  rocks  are  blended  together  in  the  soil,  we  seldom 
meet  with  a  specimen  which  on  the  slightest  glance  at  its  freshly  frac- 
tured surface  we  cannot  refer  with  full  confidence  to  the  one  stratum  or 
the  other  as  the  case  may  be.  But  how  perfectly  the  application  of  heat 
alters  the  dull,  earthy  appearance  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  the  shining 
crystalline  aspect  of  this  rock,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  finely  il- 
histrated  where  the  Potsdam  was  being  blasted  at  Flat  rock  in  grading 
the  Whitehall  railroad  ($  185).  Merely  the  sudden  and  evanescent  heat 
that  Has  occasioned  by  the  firing  of  the  powder,  vitrified  the  sandstone 
contiguous  to  it,  to  a  distance  of  some  inches,  and  changed  it  in  appear- 
ance to  the  most  perfectly  characterised  granular  quartz. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  our  Geological  section  we  have  represented 
these  rocks  with  a  dip  the  reverse  of  that  which,  from  accounts,  tbej 
appear  to  possess  in  most  places.  But  both  the  Gneiss  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Whitehall  turnpike  gate,  and  the  limestones  across  the 
plains  of  Manchester  and  Dorset  exhibit  the  western  dip  which  we  have 
here  given  them,  the  angle  at  several  observed  points  being  2(P  to  30°. 
And  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  is  their  true  positioo, 
however  much  the  appearances  on  the  surface  may  be  to  the  contrary. 

234.  The  Green  mountains  have  been  moved  totoards  Hudson  river. — ^To 
make  this  subject  more  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  in 
conclusion  of  this  branch  of  our  theme  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the 
geological  facts  exhibited  in  this  district  concur  to  indicate  that  when 
the  rocks  here  were  first  deposited,  the  point  that  now  forms  the  Green 
mountains  was  more  than  double  the  distance  from  Hudson  river  that 
it  now  is.  Subsequently  a  period  of  great  disturbance  and  disruption 
of  the  earth  occurred,  when  it  was  everywhere  convulsed  and  torn,  as 
if  lashed  and  goaded  by  a  thousand  earthquakes  simultaneously  in  full 
play.  At  that  time  the  Hudson  river  and  the  Green  mountains  were 
crowded  towards  each  other,  causing  the  rocks,  that  had  previously 
lain  in  regular,  even,  horizontal  beds,  to  be  crushed  and  ground  to-^ 
gether  and  folded  over  each  other  in  the  most  promiscuous  and  con- 
fused mannner.  Some  idea  of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by 
such  a  convulsion  may  be  formed  by  observing  the  mode  in  which  the 
ice  in  our  rivers  breaks  up  in  the  spring  of  the  year, — ^when  a  mass 
from  above  becomes  so  loosened  as  to  commence  moving  down  the 
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Btream  against  a  mass  that  is  still  finn,  causing  portion  after  portion  of 
the  thick-ribbed  solid  to  crack  and  yield  before  the  tremendous  pressure, 
throwing  huge  massive  blocks  into  every  different  posture  and  making 
a  perfect  chaos  where  a  half  hour  before,  all  was  regular  and  appa- 
rently of  enduring  strength  and  firmness.  Analogous  to  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  operation  of  that  cause  that  was  once  in  action,  breaking 
asunder  and  overturning  the  strata  of  this  district,  causing  mountains 
and  hills  to  shoot  up  and  vallies  to  close  together  here  and  open  out  there, 
and  producing  among  our  strata  such  confusion  as  geologists  for  centu- 
ries may  study,  without  being  able  to  unravel  and  explain  the  phenom- 
ena presented  at  some  of  its  localities. 

235.  MiTierals, — For  the  following  catalogue  of  the  minerals  of  this 
county,  I  am  under  obligations  to  a  friend  whose  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  science,  and  whose  opportunities  for  thoroughly  examining 
some  parts  of  the  county  with  which  I  am  less  familiar,  enable  him  to 
do  better  justice  to  the  subject  than  I  felt  myself  capable  of.  By  his 
desire,  and  to  make  this  catalogue  as  complete  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge enables  to  be  done,  a  few  intercalations  are  made,  which  are  in- 
dicated by  brackets. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MINERALS  OF  WASHINGTON 
COUNTY. 

By  E.  H.  Newton,  A,  AT. 

Metallic  Minerals. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore.  Deposites  of  this  valuable  oxide  of  iron  occur 
in  veins  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  have  been  opened  and  ex- 
plored to  some  extent  upon  a  mountain  north  of  the  village  of  Fort  Ann. 
Portions  of  the  veins  are  highly  charged  with  the  ore,  of  feeble  lustre 
and  distinctly  magnetic ;  while  other  ranges  are  mixed  with  a  variety 
of  other  minerals,  viz  :  quartz,  colophonite,  coccolite  and  hornblende, 
furnishing  interesting  specimens  for  the  cabinet  of  the  naturalist. 
Westerly  from  these  mines  are  other  deposits  of  a  similar  variety  of 
ore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope  furnace. 

Magnetic  Iron  Sand,  is  found  upon  the  beach  of  the  Hudson  river, 
and  may  be  collected  in  considerable  quantities,  furnishing  a  good  ar- 
ticle for  sand  boxes.  It  is  also  found  disseminated  in  the  beds  of  sand 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Hill  which  can  be  attested  by  the  magnet. 

[  Specular  Iron  Ore.  A  narrow  vein,  of  the  Red  Hematite  variety, 
occurs  in  granite,  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Defiance,  for  specimens  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  R  H.  Hack.     Though  this  locality  is 
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slightly  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  county  it  is  quite  probable  that  oth- 
er reins  occur  in  the  same  Yicinity,  within  our  borders. 
Jaspery  Iron.  This  variety  also  occurs  at  the  same  locality.  Beck,} 
Limonite.  This  yaluable  ore  of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  found  abandaat 
at  the  head  of  South  Bay.  It  is  also  found  two  miles  south-easterly 
from  Whitehall,  and  also  in  the  towns  of  White-creek,  Jackson  and 
Argyle. 

•  Iron  Pyrites.  Sulphuret  of  Iron,  of  a  yellow  or  white  metallic  ap- 
pearance, of  litle  value,  but  often  mistaken  for  the  precious  metal,  is 
more  or  less  diffused  through  the  rock  formation  of  the  county,  often  in 
cubical-shaped  crystals.  It  also  occurs  in  the  soil  in  round  or  roundish 
balls,  radiating  from  a  nucleus  at  the  center.  They  probably  have  been 
liberated  from  their  former  place  of  deposit  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  slate  rocks.  By  some  these  balls  are  called  thunderbolts,  from  the 
supposition  that  they  have  descended  with  .the  lightning  when  it  has 
struck  the  earth.  When  found  in  sufficient  quantities  pyrites  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  copperas. 

[Copperas. — ^This  salt  frequently  occurs  as  an  effloresced  incrustation 
upon  our  slate  rocks,  where  these  are  charged  with  pyrites.  The  lodge 
of  slate  by  the  roadside,  half  way  between  Fort  Miller  and  Retd^s 
Spring,  may  often  be  observed  whitened  in  spots  and  patches  with  this 
salt  in  dry  weather. 

Cacoxemtet  is  associated  with  the  Specular  Iron  Ore  on  Mount  De- 
fiance.    Beck,] 

GaleTuiy  or  Sulphuret  of  Lead,  is  found  in  a  lime«rock  formation  east- 
erly from  Post's  Comers  in  White  creek.  This  mioe  has  been  explored 
and  a  quantity  of  the  ore  smelted  and  metallic  lead  obtained.  But  not 
yielding  as  great  a  profit  as  was  anticipated  the  enterprise  has  been 
abandoned. 

Zinc  blende^  or  Sulphuret  of  Zinc,  has  been  found  with  the  galena  at 
the  same  locality. 

[Nativt  Copper  '*  has  been  found  in  Washington  county,  but  the  pre- 
cise locality  is  as  yet  unkown.''    Beck, 

Copper  ore^  was  observed  in  small  quantity  in  the  gneiss  rocks  in 
Putnam  near  the  ferry.    Mather^  Beport  of  1841,  p.  107.] 

Oreen  Malachite. — This  has  been  discovered  in  blue  argilUte,  in  the 
north  part  of  Hebron,  a  few  rods  west  from  the  turnpike. 

Earthy  MiNBaxLs. 

Quartz. — [Rock  crystals,  commonly  called  ''  diamonds,**  are  common 
throughout  the  county,  but  mostly  small.  Seams  in  the  Taconic  sand- 
stone are  often  most  beautifully  frosted  over  with  them.     A   perfect 
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crystal,  nearly  hyaUne,  6i  inches  in  length  and  3  in  breadth,  I  found 
many  years  ago  in  the  slates  of  Rensselaer  county. 

Common  quartz,  milky  quartz,  greasy  quartz,  yellow  quartz,  rose 
quartz,  and  other  varieties  are  extensively  distributed  through  both  the 
rocks  and  the  boulders  of  the  county. 

Ferruginous  quartz,  (spongiform)  massive,  both  yellow  and  red,  is 
abundant  everywhere.  A  specimen  of  the  yellow  variety  analysed  for 
this  survey  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  was  found  to  contain  90.74  silica  and  5.66 
per  oxide  of  iron. 

Homstene,  a  mineral  from  which  the  Indians  usually  manufactured 
the  heads  of  their  arrows,  spears,  and  other  weapons,  occurs  in  the 
limestone  formation  and  in  boulders. 

Silicious  argillite,  resembling  jasper,  but  less  compact,  and  having  a 
foliated  or  laminated  structure,  is  more  common. 

Serpentine. — In  boulders.  [Also,  in  white  limestone,  at  Shelving 
Kock  in  Fort  Ann,  perhaps  sufficiently  abundant  to  possess  value  as  a 
marble.    Beck. 

Steatite. — This  variety  is  associated  with  the  preceding,  at  Shelving 
Rock.     Beck. 

Talc,  indurated,  in  Talcose  slate  near  the  state  line,  in  White  creek, 
Jackson  and  Salem.    Abundant. 

Chlorite,  fine  grained,  of  a  greenish  hue,  in  boulders  of  milky  quartz^ 
in  White  creek,  [and  in  the  same  situation  in  Salem. 

Pyroxene,  foliated  and  lamellar,  in  Putnam,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Oeorge,  two  miles  south  of  Ticonderoga,  and  also  at  Shelving  Rock.^ 
Beck.  In  a  clifi*  of  white  limestone,  beside  the  turnpike,  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Fort*  Ann  village.     Mather. 

Sahlite.  grayish-whito  and  green,  of  a  pearlymetallic  lustre,  on  Mt. 
Defiance.    Bedc.    Also  at  Comstock's  landing. 

Cocolite,  in  the  limestone  clifi*  at  Fort  Ann,  associated  with  plumbago, 
hornblende  and  pyroxene.] 

Hornblende,  granular  and  crystalline,  at  the  iron  mines  on  Fort  Ann 
mountain. 

[Tremolite,  in  small  quantities,  associated  with  the  serpentine  at 
Shelving  Rock.     Beck. 

Hypersthene. — In  the  north  part  of  Putnam  on  the  Lake  George 
shore.    Beck. 

Garnet,  in  dodecahedial  crystals  in  boulders  of  granite.  A  variety  of 
granular  and  massive  garnet  is  found  on  Fort  Ann  mountain. 

Colophonite,  in  the  iron  ore  beds.  Fort  Ani). 

Melanite,  do. 
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Pyrope,  with  massire  garnet,  Fort  Ann  mountain.  [Also  at  Gom- 
stock's  landing. 

Essonite,  at  Comstock's  landing. 

Scapolite,  not  uncommon  in  the  white  crystalline  limestone  of  Fort 
Ann.    Mather. 

Iklspar,  occurs  throughout  the  primitive  range  of  the  county. 

Adularia,  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Beck  as  associated  with  pyroxene  and  mkn 
a  mile  south  of  Black  mountain  on  Lake  George. 

Porcelain  clay,  no  doubt  occurs  in  the  same  range.] 

Labradorite^  in  boulders  [and  probably  in  place  in  the  north  part  of 
the  county. 

Albite. — I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Emmons  that  it  was  in  the  hill  in  the 
north-west  suburbs  of  Middle  Oranville  that  the  beautiful  white  and 
transparent,  and  often  twin  crystals,  of  this  mineral  were  obtained. 
Minute  crystals  of  the  same  have  often  been  found  in  Salem,  in  the 
hills  north  of  Fitch's  point,  associated  with  rock  crystaL 

EpidatCy  in  small,  yellow,  translucent  crystals,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Oeorge  in  the  north  part  of  Putnam.    Beck,'\ 

Tourmaline^  in  gigantic  crystals,  in  Dresden.  [They  may  well  be 
termed  gigantic.  Such  crystals  may  be  seen  on  ascending  the  moun- 
tain west  of  the  mouth  of  South  Bay.  Acicular  cr3rstals  of  tourmaline 
occur  in  quartz,  in  Sunderland,  Vt.,  whence  they  are  sometimes  brought 
in  boulders  down  the  Batten-kill  to  Salem. 

Pitchstone,  in  boulders  of  trap,  Salem. 

Aftca,  occurs  sparingly  throughout  the  granitic  rocks  of  Fort  Ann, 
Dresden,  and  Putnam. 

Alkaline-Earthy  Minerals. 

Calcarerous  Spar,  is  found  at  Bald  mountain,  and  through  the  county 
generally,  where  there  are  deposits  of  limestone.  One  of  the  best 
localities  known  in  the  county  is  in  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  river  at 
Sandy  Hill,  where  it  is  abundant  in  white  rhombic  crystals.  Lenticular 
crystals  also  occur  at  the  same  locality. 

CarhoTuUe  of  Z«me.— Marble.  White  or  statuary  marble  underlies  the 
south-east  comer  of  White  creek.  Dove  colored  marble  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  limestones  of  Greenwich,  Granville,  &c.  Blackjmarble 
in  Kingsbury. 

Calcarerous  tufa,  is  found  near  springs  and  in  caverns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Whitehall;  also  in  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  [A  fine  locality  is  at 
Dead«man's  point,  above  Fort  Edward. 

Stalactites  and  stalagmites,  in  the  same  caverns. 
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Agaric  mineral,  at  the  foot  of  Fort  Ann  mountain,  near  the  turnpike- 
road. 

Satin  spar,  in  red  argillite,  at  the  copper-mine  in  Hebron. 

Shell*marl,  highly  charged  with  lime  and  containing  fluviale  shells  is 
found  on  the  farm  of  Geo.  McGeoch  in  Jackson ;  also  in  Argyle,  and 
probably  other  beds  exist.  The  lime  formations  of  Washington  county 
are  somewhat  extensile.  The  sparry  limestone  of  Eaton  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity,  especially  in  Cambridge  and  Jackson,  where  it 
has  been  quarried,  furnishing  blocks  valuable  for  the  foundation  of 
buildings.  Hydraulic  limestone  is  abundant  in  Easton,  and  extensive- 
ly manufactured.  Calciferous  sandstone  [vide  ^  ^14]  with  rock  crystab 
and  calcareous  incrustations  occurs  on  the  farm  of  William  Stevenson 
jr.,  in  Jackson. 

3fure^^eo/*Zme  in  solution,  forming  the  '*  hard  water"  of  some  of 
our  wells. 

Epsom  salty  occurs  in  dry  weather  as  a  white  efflorescence  upon  the 
bare  clay  banks  in  Easton,  the  same  as  at  the  well  known  locality 
along  the  new  turnpike  three  and  four  miles  north  of  Lansingburgh. 

COHBUSTIBLBS   AND   GASES. 

Sulphur,  I  have  sometimes  found,  dusted  in  patches  upon  the  surface 
of  our  slates,  having  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 

Graphitty  foliated  and  granular,  is  common  in  the  rocks  of  Putnam, 
Dresden  and  Fort  Ann.  A  view  of  this  mineral  occurs  in  limestone, 
little  over  a  mile  from  Fort  Ann  village,  on  the  road  to  Whitehall. 

Peat. — Localities  will  be  found  fully  specified  in  another  part  of  this 
work. 

The  gaseous  minerals  are  so  ubiquitous,  that  a  full  enumeration  in 
local  catalogues  is  scarcely  called  for.  We  merely  observe,  therefore, 
that 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is  evolved  from  several  of  our  mineral  springs, 
which  see. 

Phosphuretted  Hydrogen,  forming  the  **  jack-oMantcrn"  light  about 
marshes  is  much  less  frequently  seen  now  than  it  was  formerly. 

Nitrogen  issues  copiously  from  the  well-known  spring  in  Hoosic,  near 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  county,  and  probably  also  within  the  county 
though  it  has  never  been  discovered. 

Carbonic  Acid  gas  collects  everywhere  in  our  wells,  and  a  well  should 
never  be  entered  till  it  is  ascertained  that  a  lighted  candle  will  burn  in 
it.] 

236.  Fossils.^ At  an  earlier  period  of  my  life  I  had  at  different  times 
made  thorough  explorations  of  the  limestone  at  Bald  mountain  and  the 
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slates  east  of  it,  to  detect  fossils  iq  them,  bat  in  yain.  If  the  flezooas 
fucoid,  now  known  to  be  so  common,  occurred  to  my  notice,  it  was  onlj 
deemed  a  discoloration  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees  growing  in  contact 
with  the  slate.  To  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Newton  belongs  the  credit  of  haTing 
first  recognized  this  as  being  a  fossil,  and  of  haying  thas  made  the  first 
discovery  of  this  kind  within  the  county.  In  the  progress  of  the  late 
Geological  survey,  when  Prof.  Mather  visited  this  district,  this  fossil  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  the  first  published  notice  of  it  iLppeared  in  the 
Geological  report  of  1841.  In  the  same  report,  the  fact  is  stated  that 
focoidal  impressions  occur  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  this  county. 
With  these  exceptiops,  I  believe  all  the  unequivocal  fossils  as  yet  known 
to  exist  in  the  county  were  first  detected  by  myself,  and  those  peculiar  to 
the  county  have  been  figured  and  described,  with  bat  one  further  excep- 
tion, from  specimens  furnished  from  my  collection.  Prof.  Hall  credits 
six  species  to  this  county,  bat  aided  by  his  invaluable  volume  (foraung 
part  of  the  State  Natural  History  series)  we  are  able  to  add  consideraUy 
to  this  number,  and  furnish  such  evidence  as  to  the  age  particularly  of 
the  limestones  of  this  county  as  has  not  hitherto  been  communicated  to 
the  public. 

FOSSILS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

PLANTS. 

Palmophycus  tuhularit^  Hall.  It  must  be  regarded  as  this  species 
which  occurs  in  the  fucoidal  layers  between  the  Potsdam  and  calcifoous 
sandstone  on  the  west  side  of  Skene's  mountain,  and  is  perceptible  in 
some  of  the  flagging  stones  in  the  side-walks  of  the  village  of  WhitehalL 
I  havQ  also  observed  it  in  Fort  Ann.  The  stones,  though  numerous  are 
much  broken  and  so  obscure  that  they  furnish  no  very  distinct  marks  by 
which  to  identify  the  species. 

PalcBophycus  virgcUus^  Hall.     In  the  slates  of  Greenwich  and  Salem. 

PalcBophycus  rectta,  new  species.  Elongated  linear,  unbranchiag 
marks,  two  or  three  lines  in  breadth,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
slates  of  Salem,  which  I  should  refer  to  the  species  simplex  of  Prof. 
Hall,  but  for  their  geological  situation.  Next  after  the  following  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  common  fossil  in  the  slates  of  Salem. 

Butkotrephis  f  Jleimosa^  "Emmons.  This  is  abundant  in  Hartford,  at 
the  quarry  two  miles  north-east  of  the  village,  and  occurs  in  the  slate- 
rock  everywhere  from  thence  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  appearing 
like  flexuous,  branching  marks  painted  upon  the  stone,  of  a  black  or  at 
least  a  darker  shade  than  its  general  color. 
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Buthottepkis  f  Asteruddes,  new  species.  This  has  been  observed  only 
upon  a  single  slab  now  stand* 
ing  in  the  quarry  in  the  west 
part  of  the  village.  On  this 
slab,  in  fiAeen  or  twenty 
places,  faint  discolorations 
occur,  the  oatlines  of  which 
are  accurately  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure.  Neither 
the  axillae  nor  the  termina- 
tions of  the  branches  are  dis* 
tinct;  enough,  however,  is 
seen  to  show  that  this  is  a 
relict  very  different  from  any 
that  hasUtherto  been  no-  B^ikar^ufAsurioid^. 

ticed,  and  so  well  characterised  that  the  figure  here  given  will  enable 
any  one  to  recognize  it. 

Phytopsis  cellulosum^  Hall.  East  Fort  Ann,  on  Dr.  Rice's  farm,  south 
of  his  dwelling,  below  the  last  falls  of  the  Mettowee  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  stream,  obscure  at  both  localities,  but  near  the  Madura  magna^ 
which  circumstance  guides  me  more,  to  tne  name,  than  any  marks  which 
the  fossils  themselves  show. 

ZOOPHYTES. 

Graptolitkus  pristie^  Hisinger.  One  of  the  most  abundant  localities 
of  this  species  that  is  anywhere  known,  is  at  Baker's  falls,  Sandy-hill. 
"  Here  a  thickness  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  is  so  filled  with  these  impres- 
sions, that  the  thinnest  layer  can  scarcely  be  split  ofi*,  without  exposing 
a  surface  almost  covered  with  them."  Some  old  specimens  in  my  cabinet* 
believed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Hiller,  also 
abound  in  these  impressions.  They  also  occur  in  Easton,  in  the  bed  of 
the  brook  which  enters  the  Hudson  a  mile  above  Van  Buren's  ferry. 
That  this  fossil  which  occurs  so  common  all  through  the  Utica  and  Hud- 
son river  slates  from  Lake  Ontario  out  on  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Ta- 
conic  district,  should  there  suddenly  disappear  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  to 
be  anywhere  detected  in  the  Taconic  slates,  is  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, if  we  regard  these  rocks  as  cotemporaneous.  It  is  difiicult 
to  conceive  how  any  metamorphic  agency  that  icould  produce  such  a  re- 
sult should  leave,  so  distinct  as  they  are,  the  graptolites  at  Hoosic,  and 
the  flexuous  fucoid  through  all  the  south-eastern  half  of  this  county. 

Graptolitkus  secalinus,  Eaton.     This  is  the  leaf-like  impression  that 
is  so  common  upon  particular  layers  of  the  roofing  slate  at  the  quarries 
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in  Hoosic.  Professor  Hall  associates  with  these  some  of  the  more  ex-  ' 
panded  graptolites  from  the  locality  at  Baker's  falls,  and  seems  inclined 
to  regard  the  whole  as  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species.  My 
Hoosic  specimens  show  that  the  bases  of  the  stipes  are  sometimes  less 
than  a  line  in  breadth,  but  the  same  stipes  are  often  prolonged  to 
where  they  become  double  this  breadth.  The  breadth  commonly  is 
from  nearly  two  to  nearly  three  lines ;  and  I  fear  that  any  theorizing 
which  will  make  this  graptolite  identical  with  the  prUtis^  will  be  liable 
to  strike  from  our  systems  a  host  of  the  species  now  recognized. 

Chatetes  Lt/coperdoTiy  Say.  A  single  specimen  found  north  of  tbe 
falls  below  North  Granville  (vide  ^  223)  is  well  marked,  exhibiting  the 
radiating  tubes,  with  some  of  these  tubes  distinctly  traversed  by  dia- 
phragms. No  doubt  can  therefore  be  entertained  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  species.  A  half  dozen  other  specimens  from  the  same  locality  are 
too  obscure  to  be  accurately  determined  had  they  not  been  with  the 
first. 

Streptoplasma  profunda.  Hall.  Several  specimens  of  this  species 
were  obtained  at  the  same  locality. 

CRIlffOIDBANS. 

Sekiz0crmu9noioiuSt  Hall.  Broken  fragments  of  the  colaran  of  this 
encrinite  (commonly  called  *'  spinning  wheels*'  from  their  appeamiee 
where  a  transverse  section  is  exposed)  are  common  at  the  locality  last 
specified.  The  weathered  surface  of  the  limestone  is  sometimes  here 
seen  thickly  covered  with  the  debris  of  this  species  standing  out  in  relief 
and  resembling  fragmentary  stems  of  plants  interspersed  with  rings  and 
wheels  of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a  pin  up  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter. 

Heterocrinus  keterodactylus,  Hall.  Specimens  believed  to  ba  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Miller  contain  this  species.  It  occurs  in  the 
slate  at  the  upper  end  of  the  main  street  of  the  village  of  Stillwater, 
and  will  without  doubt  be  found  at  different  places  along  the  western 
border  of  this  county. 

t  SHELLS. 

LeptcBna  altemata,  Conrad.  At  the  locality  already  specified  in  the 
north*west  comer  of  the  town  of  Granville. 

Leptcma  deltoidea,  Conrad.     At  the  same  locality. 

Orthis  testudinaria,  Dalman.  Two  miles  west  of  North  Granville, 
on  the  road  to  Dewey's  bridge.  This  species,  with  others  of  this  genus, 
is  also  common  at  the  same  locality  where  the  preceding  occur. 

Ophileta  complanata,  Vanuxem. — A  pebble  of  worn  sandstone  thai 
had  been  split  asunder  was  found  in  the  soil  in  Hartford  and  presented 
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'  to  me  hj  ^r.  Ingalsbe,  which  exhibits  on  its  fresh  surface  tl\e  coil  of  a 
shell  so  closely  like  that  represented  on  page  11  of  Prof.  Hall's  volame, 
that  though  nearly  double  its  size,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  fossil 
Ifadurea  magna,  Lesener.  This  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Chazy 
limestone  occurs  abundantly  in  the  north-west  part  of  Granville,  in  the 
same  uplift  and  but  slightly  north  from  the  spot  where  sereral  species  al« 
i:^ady  named  were  obtained.  The  weathered  si^irface  of  the  rock  over,  a 
half  acre  or  more  in  extent,  everywhere  shows  the  relics  of  this  mollusk, 
cprresppnding  with  several  of  the  figures  of  it  given  by  Prof.  Hall,  and 
of  .different. sizes,  from  young  individuals  less  than  a  half  inch  in  diam- 
e^r,  up  to  much  larger  ones  than  any  of.  those  represented  in  the  %- 

Mfyrck^ama  gracilis^  Halt  Casts  showing'  tw^  or  three  Tolotiooji, 
jggl^^ly  of  tliis  species,  are  occasionally  found  near  the  preceding  in  tl^e 
^grt}i-west  part  of  Qranville.  Two  specimens  only  hare  l^en  obtainedi 
l||v|^  t^e  whole  number  of  volutions,  and  of  these*  one  is  a^heteros^ophet. 

CEVSTJCBAHS. 

Calymene  BeckH,  Green,  Hall.  Ataps  trUintatUB^  Emmons.  The 
history  of  the  species  or  variety  belonging  to  this  county  is  somewhat 
Interesting.  No  vestige  of  a  trilobite  had  ever  been  detected  in  the 
Taconic  rocks,  and  this  fact  was  one  strong  ground  for  regarding  these 
strata  as  distinct  from  the  New-Tork  system.  But  in  the  summer^  of 
1844,  most  unexpecteAy  I  came  upon  these  fossils  in  the  slate  by  the 
road  side,  a  few  rods  sooth  of  Reynold's  inn,  quite  within  what  had  been 
regarded  as  the  western  border  of  the  Taconic  district.  The  specimens 
were  forwarded  to  my  friend  Dr.  Emmons,  who  soon  afterwards  pub* 
lished  figures  and  an  account  of  them.  The  correctness  of  his  views 
was  controverted,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  association  of  Nat* 
nrmlists,  this  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  examination.  BIr. 
Haldeman  from  this  committee  presented  a  report,  September  1S479 
confirming  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Emmons'  views.  The  volume  of  BIr. 
Hall  has  since  appeared,  in  which  he  decidedly  dissents  from  his  prede- 
cessors. I  have  never  made  this  department  of  science  a  subject  ot 
such  careful  study  as  to  entitle  my  opinion  to  any  weight  upon  so  nice 
a  point  as  this,  and  I  therefore  leave  it  where  I  find  it. 

OlcTms  AsaphaideSy  Emmons.  At  Reynold's  inn,  with  the  preceding. 
Several  days  labor  has  been  bestowed  at  this  locality,  yet  only  about  a 
dozen  specimens  of  any  value  have  been  obtained. 

lyinudeus  amcerUrica,  Eaton.  Four  fragmentary  specimens  of  the 
^U^kler  of^  t^s  ti^obite,  which  is  so  coimnon  at  (glen's  falls,  were  fyjfJOiif 
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in  the  Qorth*we8t  corner  of  Oranville ;  and,  as  already  related,  one  spe> 
cimen  has  been  obtained  from  Toby's  mountain,  in  Easton. 

FOSSIL  WORM  TEACKS. 

Slightly  elevated  upon  the  surface  of  the  slate  in  two  (places  at  He- 
Arthur's  quarry  in  Jackson,  rermiform  lines  were  discorered  by  Dr. 
Emmons,  different  from  anything  that  had  preriously  been  obaenred. 
Supposing  them  to  be  the  relics  of  some  marine  worm  they  were  fig- 
ured and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  Gordia  marina.  Prof. 
Hall  doubts  whether  these  are  organic,  and  is  inclined  to  regard  them 
as  casts  of  the  tracks  made  by  some  molluscous  worm.  A  discovery 
which  I  have  made  leaves  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hall  is  correct  in  this 
view.  Upon  a  layer  of  the  slate  at  Middle  Granville  occur  grooved 
vermiform  marks,  from  one  of  the  specimens  of  which,  the  accompa* 
Dying  figure  was  drawn,  though  not  scrupulously  accurate  in  all  the 
crossing  of  the  tracks.  The  smooth  mud  in  the  bottom  of  our  pools  of 
water  may  frequently  be  seen  traversed  everywhere  by  marks  corrss- 
ponding  to  these,  and  which  may  l^  produced  by  any  one  of  several 
aquatic  worms  common  in  our  country.    These  furrows  in  the  skte 


Helminthoidiehnites  tenuis. 


when  examined  with  a  magnifier  not  only  furnish  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  their  cause,  but  even  show,  frequently,  the  direction  in 
which  the  worm  that  formed  them  was  crawling.  The  edgee  of  the 
grooves  are  slightly  elevated.    The  magnified  track,  a,  ft,  in  the  figure^ 
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shows  that  it  was  made  by  a  worm  crawling  in  the  direction  from  a  to 
b.  At  the  point  a  the  worm  appears  to  hare  encountered  some  obstruc- 
ting substance,  probably  a  coarse  grain  of  sand.  After  crowding  this 
onwards  a  short  distance  (making  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  gradually 
deeper  here  and  more  rough)  it  resolved  to  rid  itself  of  the  clog,  and  for 
this  purpose  abruptly  elerated  its  body  sufficiently  to  glide  orer  the  en- 
cumbrance, and  then  gradually  returned  to  the  usual  depth  of  its  fur- 
row— the  portion  of  matter  immediately  in  front  of  the  obstruction  having 
been  crowded  along  and  pressed  together  too  compactly  to  enable  it  at 
once  to  regain  its  accustomed  depth  in  the  slime.  Similar  avidence  oc- 
curs where  it  crosses  a  furrow  previously  made.  It  readily  passes  into 
this  furrow,  leaving  its  angles  on  this  side  open  and  smooth,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  where  it  emerges,  the  angles  of  the  older  track  are  more  or 
less  filled  up  and  obliterated ;  and  sometime  here  the  matter  becomes 
crowded  into  so  dense  a  mass  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  the  worm 
as  in  the  previous  case  abruptly  elevates  itself  and  glides  over  this  com- 
pacted portion,  as  is  represented  (quite  imperfectly,  however)  on  the  left 
side  of  the  track  towards  b.  Thus,  wonderful  as  it  seems,  wt  have 
here  conclusive  evidence  that  a  fragile  little  worm,  that  lived  thousands 
of  years  before  Adam  was  created,  although  so  weak  and  powerless 
that  to  move  a  grain  of  sand  was  a  weariness  to  it,  in  crawling  over  the 
slimy  sediment  at  the  bottom  tf  the  ocean,  wrote  its  history  so  plainly 
and  indelibly  as  to  inform  intelligent  beings  countless  centuries  after- 
wards, of  its  having  been  present  in  that  place  and  of  the  direction  to 
which  it  was  journeying  when  it  passed  there  !  Of  a  truth,  it  is  not 
always  folly  to  write  one's  name  in  the  sand ! 

This  is  a  discovery  scarcely  less  valuable  to  science  than  if  the  re- 
mains of  the  animal  by  which  these  marks  were  made,  had  been  found. 
It  is  authentic  evidence  that  some  short-bodied  worm,  probably  a  mol- 
lusk,  such  as  occur  in  the  unaltered  Hudson  river  slates,  but  every  ves- 
tige of  which  appears  to  have  been  obliterated  from  these  Taconic 
slates  did  actually  exist  here  at  the  time  when  these  slates  were  depos- 
ited. And  these  tracks  will  be  recognized  as  constituting  an  important 
addition  to  the  science  of  Ichnolitkology,  or  the  History  of  Fossil  Foot- 
marks, in  which  so  many  interesting  discoveries  have  recently  been 
made  ;  forming  a  new  order,  in  that  science,  which  order,  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  nomenclature  already  proposed  by  the  most  distinguish- 
ed investigator  of  these  tracks,  President  Hitchcock,  may  be  named 
Apodichmitbs,  or  Footless-tracks.  To  this  order  will  pertain  as  genera  the 
different  marks  formed  by  the  stomachs  and  the  tails  of  animals,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  described  by  observers;  whilst  one. of  its  most 
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ij9(prtax»t  genora  will  be^  that  which  is  here,  ^e  suppose,  for  the  fint 
time  noticed,  and  which  (inasmuch  as  the  precise  class  of  animals  b^ 
w^ich  thebe  traqks  were  made  can  probably  nerer  be  positirely  ascei^ 
tained^)  may  appropriately  be  named  Hdminthaidichmtes,  a  word  im- 
plying tracks  ruetnbling  those  of  vHxrms.  Of  these  tracks  we  at  present 
know  only  of  the  two  kinds  found  in  this  county,  which  may  be  desi^ 
9f|ted  and  characterized  as  follows. 

Hdniinihoidichmiei  t&mis*  A^hoMi  half  a  line  or  less  in  width.  Found 
if  the  Taconic  or  altered  slate  at  the  falls  of  the  Mettowee,  Middle 
QmnTille.  N.  Y. 

J^dmiritkoidichmt^  marrnus.  (Gcrdia  marina^  EmmonB,)  Abont  a 
li^  or  mpre  in  width.  In  the  Taconic  slate  at  McArthor's  quarry, 
l^cksQn,  N,  Y.  Beautifully  figured  in  the  Natural  History  of  New- 
York,  Pal»ontology,  rol.  1,  plate  71. 

Nearly  all  the  fossil  tracks  heretofore  obsenred,  on  both  aides  of  the 
Atkntic,  have  been  in  the  new  red  sandstone.  But  we  hare  here  addsced 
sridence  that  such  tracks  are  also  well  preserved  in  the  oldest  aedflaenr 
tary  slate  of  our  globe.  On  the  surface  of  these  same  alates.  a  most 
peculiar  and  interesting  flexnous  mark  was  observed  in  Salem,  1^  Ik. 
Cnunons,  and  figured  under  the  name  of  Nemapodia  tennissima.  (YiAs 
Natural  History  of  New  York.  Agriculture,  vol.  1,  pkte  14.)  Thesssaae 
marks  were  afterwards  detected  upon  the  trunks  of  trees;  and  my  acqnaia- 
tance  with  the  loology  of  this  district  enables  me  to  say  with  am6r 
dence,  there  is  no  existing  animal  here,  inhabiting  the  situations  where 
these  marks  occur,  by  which  they  could  hare  been  made,  except  <mx 
large  naked  snail  or  slug,  the  Thbennophorus  caroHnentis.  Whoever 
inspects  the  track  made  by  this  snail,  well  figured  as  it  is  on  the  piste  rs> 
ferred  to,  will  perceive  the  striking  analogy  which  it  bears  to  those  mis- 
andering  marks  which  have  been  observed  upon  the  Cambnan  slmtes  of 
Britain,  and  the  slates  at  Watervilleein  Maine,  and  which  have  besa 
regarded  as  the  relics  of  worms  belongin|r  to  the  Nereite  family.  Qmtr€, 
Are  not  at  least  several  of  those  supposecr  Nereites  merely  the  casta  o£ 
impressed  tracks  that  were  made  by  gigantic  marine  molluscous  ani- 
mals, in  crawling  upon  the  soft  surface  of  these  slates  at  the  time  whoi 
they  were  being  deposited  ?  The  fact  that  our  naked  snail  makes  a  track 
precisely  analogous  to  these  supposed  Nereite  marks,  coupled  with  the 
(act  that  these  slates  do  sometimes  retain  such  traeks  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  gives  at  least  plausibility  to  the  conjecture. 

237.  Our  rocks  indicate  what  our  soils  are, — It  is  a  fundamental  prinr 
eiple  of  Agricultural  Geology,  that  if  yon  know  what  the  rocks  of  a 
district  are,  you  know  what  its  ^oils  are.    But  geokgists  have  of  hue 
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hown  that  those  deposits  which  hare  been  called  diluvial  and  drift, 
hare  been  broaght  to  their  present  situations  from  districts  north  6f 
where  they  are  now  found.  This  would  seem  to  overthrow  the  rerj 
foundation  of  the  science  of  Agricultural  Oeology,  so  far  at  least  as^t 
relates  to  these  soils,  and  make  them  often  wholly  unlike  the  rocks  on 
which  they  rest.  As  these  drifted  soils  form  the  most  extensive  and 
important  part  of  the  soils  of  this  county,  I  have  in  this  survey  address- 
ed myself  especially  to  ascertain  how  far  these  soils  are  related  to  tHe 
rocks  beneath  them ;  and  am  prepared  to  present  this  subject  in  a  more 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner  than  has,  hitherto  been  done,  and  show 
that  after  all  the  chief  part  of  these  drifted  soils  has  been  only  moved  a 
short  distance,  and  that  they  are  far  more  closely  related  to  the  rocks  on 
which  they  rest,  than  to  rocks  foreign  to  this  county. 

Extended  as  I  find  this  paper  is  becoming,  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over 
the  remaining  parts  of  it  in  a  more  cursory  manner  than  I  had  design- 
efd,  oniittiBg  many  of  the  facts  that  have  ^een  observed,  and  leaving 
ittost  of  my  rentarics  respecting  the  agricultural  management  of  these 
soils  and  their  productiveness,  till  we  come  to  considering  the  respect- 
fve^cropis  cultivated  upon  them. 

S38.  Surface  of  ike  rocks  show  that  soils  have  bun  movid  over  them.'^ 
Among  otber  evidences  that  show  that  stones  and  soil  to  an  immense 
limount  have  been  carried  over  our  rocks,  is  the  smoothed  and  polished 
surface  which  these  rocks  everywhere  present.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
the  rock  strata  were  first  broken  and  thrown  into  the  positions  they  now 
occupy,  their  surface  would  be  rough  and  ragged  in  the  extreme.  But 
it  is  only  in  places  that  they  now  exhibit  that  appearance,  whilst  in 
other  places,  and  these  are  innumerous  all  dver  the  county,  they  are 
MSKoothed  as  though  they  had  been  ground,,  or  rubbed  and  polished. 
Some  have  supposed  this  worn  appearance  could  not  have  been  pro- 
'daced  by  loose  gravel  and  stones  carried  along  by  currents  of  water^ 
and  that  these  materials  were  tnore  probably  frozen  in  glaciers,  and  by 
being  thus  in  a  solid  state,  ground  the  surface  to  that  smoothness  which 
it  presents.  But  this  particular  argument  is  scarcely  a  valid  one.  The 
sides  of  the  "  giants'  pots"  about  our  waterfalls,  are  always  smoothed 
similarly  to  the  polished  surface  of  the  rocks ;  an  evidence  that  the 
mere  attrition  of  loose  sand  and  boulders,  carried  along  by  a  gentle 
current,  is  capable  of  producing  this  smoothed  appearance. 

And  on  the  level  surface  of  our  rocks  another  curious  phenomenon 
may  be  every  where  seen.  Their  polished  ^surface  almost  always  ex* 
'  hibitt  scratched  lines,  and  often  also  shallow  grooves,  these  lines  and 
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groores  running  straight  and  in  a  nearly  north 
and  south  direction.  Thus,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Salem  burying-ground,  by  removing  the 
soil  a  few  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the  rock  has 
been  laid  bare,  as  represented  in  the  accompa- 
nying figure.  Erery  one  on  inspecting  it,  will 
be  aware  that  this  rock  could  never  hare  been 
broken  off  from  another  mass,  so  as  to  present 
80  smooth  and  worn  a  surface  as  it  exhibits. 
And  whilst  the  natural  lamins,  which  are 
much  undulated,  run  in  the  direction  from  a  a 
to  b  b^  and  the  seams  and  joints  in  the  direc- 
tion from  coio  d  df  another  series  of  lines  may 
be  seen  upon  it,  looking  as  though  a  carpenter 
had  laid  a  straight  edge  and  drawn  his 
scratch  over  the  surface  in  a  number  of  places 
in  a  direction  from  e  e  toff,  or  from  north  to  south.  Though  theee 
marks  are  more  distinct  at  several  other  places  than  they  are  heie^  this 
is  a  locality  where  thousands  of  our  citizens  can  most  readily  inspect 
them.  They  are  here  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  but  occur  also  on  the 
hill- tops  around,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  mile  south 
of  here,  on  the  road-side  to  Shushan.  Even  the  hardest  of  our  rocks, 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  shows  the  same  scratches  and  furrows  at  Flat 
rock,  in  Fort  Ann  ;  and  in  Argyle,  on  the  west  side  of  Cossa-yuna  lake, 
the  smoothed  surface  of  a  rock  may  be  seen  grooved  almost  like  a  Co- 
rinthian column.  These  marks  are  regarded  as  having  been  formed  by 
the  sharp  angles  of  rocky  fragments  that  have  been  frozen  in  the  under 
surface  of  glaciers,  and 'they  furnish  one  of  the  several  arguments  that 
show  that  it  is  from  a  situation  to  the  north  of  us  that  our  soils  hare 
been  brought. 

239.  Difererd  kinds  ofsoiL — The  soils  of  this  county,  agriculturally 
as  well  as  geologically  divide  themselves  into  four  general  and  exten- 
sive formations,  and  a  primary  division  of  these  may  be  made  into 
two  classes,  namely,  the  moved,  or  most  ancient,  and  the  unmoved. 
The  first  of  these  classes  will  include 

lat.  Clay  soils. 

2d.  Sandy  soils. 

**       *rarelly  soils,  in  which  the  pebbles  are  rounded  and  worn. 

aterials  composing  each  of  these  have  been  brought  from  other 
and  are  deposited  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness  or  deptk. 
y  rocks  beneath  them.   But  it  is  very  evident  that  these  soils 
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were  not  so  spread  out  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  rocks.  They 
were  deposited  in  banks  or  beds  only,  and  the  rock  between  these  beds 
was  at  first  left  entirely  bare  in  numerous  places,  and  sometimes  for 
miles  in  extent.  But  in  process  of  time,  by  the  action  of  the  elements, 
what  was  thus  left  a  naked  rock  has  now  become  disintegrated  to  a 
slight  depth,  and  formed  into  soil.  Hence  we  hare  as  constituting  an 
important  part  of  the  surface  in  this  county,  soils  which  do  not  belong 
to*either  of  the  preceding  divisions,  soils  that  have  been  formed  directly 
from  the  underlying  rock,  and  that  have  never  been  transported  from 
the  spot  of  their  nativity.  They  form  only  a  slight  covering  to  the  rock 
sufficiently  deep  commonly  for  tillage,  but  with  the  rock  everywhere 
protruding  through  them,  constituting  what  our  farmers  designate 
«<ledgy  fields."  The  science  of  the  present  day  has  no  term,  that  I  am 
aware,  by  which  definitely  to  distinguish  this  kind  of  soil.  I  am  there- 
fore underthe  necessity  of  reviving  a  term  that  was  current  thirty  years 
ago,  and  may  be  found  everywhere  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  this  state,  having  been  employed  by  Jamieson,  De  Luc, 
and)|others,  and  introduced  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  late 
Professor  Eaton.    I  therefore  name  these  soils 

4i1l  "  Oeest"  or  unmoved  soil.  They  are  commonly  gravel  in  which 
the  pebbles  are  angular  and  rough. 

In  addition  to  these  general  formations,  superficial  tractsi  occur  in 
each  of  them  where  swamps  are  or  have  been  present,  and  where  muck 
and  peaty  matter  has  been  extensively  formed.  These  tracts  may  be 
designated. 

5th.  Peaty  soils. 

Finally,  along  the  margins  of  our  streams  and  of  our  lakes  soils  have 
been  and  are  now  being  deposited.    These  constitute 

6th.  AUuvial  soils. 

These  two  last  are  of  but  limited  extent,  and  in  this  county  are  sel- 
dom cultivated,  being  devoted  to  grass  where  they  have  been  reclaimed 
from  a  state  of  nature.  A  consideration  of  them  is  therefore  deferred 
until  we  come  to  speak  of  our  meadows  and  grass  lands. 

240.  Loam. — ^I  regard  this  term  as  only  implying  a  soil  charged  with 
humus  and  decajring  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  as  expressive  of 
nothing  which  pertains  to  the  natural  character  of  the  soil.  The  certi- 
ficates of  crops  presented  for  premiums  to  our  Agricultural  Society  al- 
most invariably  specify  the  crop  as  having  been  raised  on  a  loamy  soil 
of  some  kind>-«  loamy  gravel,  a  loamy  clay,  a  slaty  loam  or  a  sandy 
loam ;  and  these  terms  are  all  safficiently  definite.  But  when  the 
statement  is  simply  "  a  loamy  soil,*'  I  can  form  no  definite  idea  of  it 
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except  that  it  is  a  fertile  soil  in  which  vegetatibti  Wfll  Kare  a  thrifHy 
growth.  Crop  aily  of  these  loamy  soils  constantly,  and  without  manTU<> 
ing  them,  and  they  lose  their  loamy  character  and  become  meager  gra- 
vel, clay  or  sand.  On  the  other  hand  take  the  most  barren  aand  or 
gravel  bed  and  by  manuring  and  judiciously  tilling  it,  it  can  soon  be 
changed  into  a  loamy  soil.  The  term  expresses  the  condition  only  abd 
not  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  hence  for  the  purpose  before  tis  its  use  tt 
superfluous. 

240.  Clat  Soil.  (Albany  clay  formation.) — ^This  is  the  gray  and 
blue  cky  of  the  Quarternary  Division  of  Prof.  Mkther,  the  Tert&jy 
clay,  or  Albany  and  Champlain  clay  of  Dr.lSmmons,  lb  the  volnmes  dt 
the  State  Natural  History.  As  neither  itsg^ldgical  age  Or  name  ft 
well  settled,  I  prefer  desigiiating  it  the  Albuqr  chy,  a  name  by  ^JiUek 
more  readers  will  obt'ain  a  definite  iiek  re^pecdnjgr  it  Oitb  by  any  otfae^. 
It  is  well  developed  at  the  capitlal  of  our  s&te,  Wh^re  in  levelKi^  wA 
grading  the  streets,  dtc.^  it  bas  been  tjctensively  exposed,  imd  lias  be«h 
observed  there  by  far  greater  numbers  of  otir  citisent  than  at  any  otMr 
locality.  From  thence  it  reaches  north,  fonhing  the  bluifis  or  liver  JUUs 
upon  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  and  wkhout  8teppii%  off  froia  tUs  d^ 
tbe  traveller  may  pass  to  Fort  Ann,  in  this  county,  if  not  to  WhkdkilU 
from  whence  it  may  be  traced  onwards  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Champlain  valley,  particulariy  upon  its  Vermoi^t  side. 

241.  Details  of  its,  eaitent  in  this  county. — ^ThroU^  most  ot  its  ex- 
tent in  this  county  this  clay  lies  directly  upon  the  Hudson  river  ahte, 
though  in  places  extensive  beds  of  gravel,  to  be  considered  in  another 
place  (i  260,)  intervene  between  it  and  the  slate.  It  thus  occois  all 
through  the  west  side  of  tbe  town  of  Easton,  extending  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles  or  more  from  the  river.  Tbe  Batten-kill  (as  does  the  Hoosie, 
also,)  appears  to  have  cut  through  this  formation,  for  ahmg  its  coarse 
on  each  side  a  belt  of  sand  and  gravel,  two  or  three  miles  in  width, 
reaches  out  to  the  Hudson,  and  it  is  only  on  the  narrow  river  flats  that 
the  clay  here  extends  nearly  or  quite  up  to  this  stream  at  its  moath. 

To  the  north  of  the  Batten-kill  this  formation  again  spreads  out  to  a 
considerable  width  in  the  west  part  of  Greenwich,  and  through  Fort 
Edward  and  the  west  part  of  Aiigyle  it  is  the  prevailing  soil,  except  ^ 
it  is  replaced  by  some  gravel  ridges  and  extensive  tracts  of  ^eest.  It 
forms  the  so  called  "  Lowlands*'  of  these  towns,  and  extends  ttp  alM|^ 
the  Moses  kill  to  the  village  of  Argyle,  around  which  it  is  tbe  smftde 
soil  over  tracts  of,  considerable  extent. 

In  Kingsbury  this  comes  out  from  under  the  sand  and  becosAea  tl^ 
surface  soil  of  aD  that  part  of  ike  town  north  and  ckst  of  Fort  Edapart 
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creek,  this  stream  here  occupying  the  dividing  line  between  these  tifo 
formations. 

West  Hartford,  like  West  Argyle,  is  mostly  geest,  or  a  slaty  gravel 
derived  directly  from  the  underlying  rock,  yet  as  upon  Moses  kill,  so 
here,  this  clay  runs  up  along  East  creek  and  Mud  creek,  (to  which  it 
gives  name,)  forming  a  strip  along  this  last  stream  scarcely  a  mile  in 
breadth.  This  fact  is  the  more  notable,  as  being  the  reverse  of  what 
occurs  along  Batten-kill. 

It  is  tbe  prevailing  soil  in  the  south  and  east  part  of  Fort  Ann,  here 
resting  in  places  directly  upon  gneiss  and  Potsdain  sandstone.  It  t^re- 
dominates  in  Whitehall  also,  both  along  South  bay,  Wood  creek  and 
through  all  the  eastern  half  of  this  town,*  where  it  directly  overlies  the 
Taconic  slate.  In  Dresden  it  only  occurs  in  a  few  limited  tracts  along  the 
lake  shore,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  at  South  bay;  whilst  through 
the  east  part  of  the  town  of  Putnam  it  constitutes  the  prevailing  soil. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  the  extent  of  any  of  our  soils  with  ac- 
curacy, so  irregular  are  their  boundaries  and  everywhere  varied  as  th^y 
are  by  tracts  of  a  dillerent  1und.  On  looking  over  all  the  data  which 
I  possess,  I  should  estimate  this  Albany  clay  formation  as  here  formii^r 
the  surface  soil  of  about  75,000  acres,  or  one-seventh  part  of  the  codn* 
ty.  It  occupies  the  lowest  and  most  level  part  of  the  county,  and  forms 
Uie  river  fiats,  blufis  and  plains,  which  reach  e^t  in  some  places  to  the 
base  of  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills. 

242.  Rs  depth  mid  structure. — East  ef  Comstock's  Landing,  the 
thickness  or  depth  of  this  clay  in  places  is  20  feet  or  more.  Prom  Fort 
Edward  towards  Argyle,  and  from  the  Black  House  through  Dirkee- 
town,  it  covers  the  slate  rock  to  a  depth  of  15  to  20  feet.  It  attains  a 
greater  thickness  the  farther  we  pass  down  the  Hudson,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  Easton,  in  some  of  the  river  blufis  it  occurs  with  a  verti- 
cal height  of  at  least  100  to  150  feet. 

[t  plainly  underlies  the  sand  formation,  often  at  a  great  depth  beneath 
the  surface.  In  the  rear  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Sandy  Hill  is  an  in- 
teresting exposure,  showing  this  clay  with  a  thickness  of  six  feet  rest- 
ing directly  upon  the  Hudson  river  slate  and  overlaid  by  the  sand.  The 
sand  is  here  arranged  in  layers  «r  beds  of  different  texture,  which  dip^ 
gently  to  the  east,  whilst  this'stratifie^d  clay  beneath  it  is  in  nearly  hori- 
zontal layers. 

But  the  most  important  and  instructive  exhibition  of  this  stratum  I 
have  met  with,  is  at  the  deep  em  of  the  railroad  across  the  river  from 
ihe  village  of  Fort  Edward.  On  entering  this  cut,  which  is  a  half  mile 
lodg,  ^leeeditigly  tough,  stratified  clay  occurs  in  even  lamioA  about  aa 
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ifch  thick,  though  variable  in  their   thiclmeas,  and  separated  in  many 
places  by  layers  of  sand,  sometimes  as  thin  as  paper,  at  other  times  as 
thick  as  those  of  the  clay  with  which  they  alternate.    On  proceedmg 
south,  the  -sand  formation  appears  in  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  gradomDj 
increases  in  thickness  till  it  supercedes  the  clay.    The  sand  too  is  strat- 
ified, and  was  evidently 'deposited  from  a  current  of  water  moving  to- 
wards the  south.     Several  interesting  phenomena  present  themsalvee 
along  the  line  of  junction  between  the  clay  and  the  sand.     We  have 
space  to  allude  to  bat  two  of  these,  which  are  illnstrated  in  the  accom- 
panying figures.      At  one 
place  a  sudden  depression 
or  small  hollow,  10  inches 
in    depth,    occurs    in    the 
smooth  upper  surface  of  the 
clay,  which  hollow  is  filled 
not  merely  with  sand,  but 
with  coarse  gravel  and  peb- 
bles, larger  and  more  pon-   secUonNo.l.   RaOroadetcavaiUm.   Ft. 
derous  than  anything  we  find 
in  the  sand  formation  here 
or  elsewhere.      At  another 
place,  a  broken  fragment  or 
boulder  of  clay,  some   five 
feet  in  length,   as  it  would 
seem,  has  been  slid  along  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  clay 
as  far  as   the  eurrent   had       Section  2.    RaUrwul  $a!9avatiim,  ft.  Edward. 
strength  to  move  it,   and  ^there  it  remains,   with  a  train  of  gcadually 
smaller  clay  pebbles  deposited  in  a  line  with  its  upper  side  and  at  its 
stoss  end,  but  which  would  seem  more  like  its  lee  end,  except  for  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  stratification  of  the  sand  above  them,  (where  we  almost 
seem  to  see  the  ripples  of  the  water  as  it  was  tossed   upwards  to  fl<yw 
over  the  large  boulder,)  and  marks  occurring  at   other  paru  of  tkia 
locality. 

We  thus  have  evidence  that  after  this  Albany  clay  stratum  was  de- 
posited and  had  become  so  compacted  as  to  enable  portions  of  it  to  be 
broken  and  rolled  away,  currents  of  water  passed  over  its  surface  of 
such  violence  as  to  carry  along  large  heavy  boulders,  and  that  these 
waters  actually  did  carry  along  gravel  and  pebbles,  some  of  which 
were  caught  in  the  hollow  in  the  first  illustration,  through  which  the 
current  could  not  sweep  with  the  strength  it  had  elsewhere.     After  that. 
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firom  a  more  gentle  current,  the  sand  formation  was  deposited.  It  hence 
follows  that  there  must  be  deposits  somewhere,  of  drifted  grarel,  be- 
tween this  clay  and  sand,  a  situation  different  from  that  to  which  any 
grarel  deposits,  I  believe,  are  referred  at  present. 

243.  Its  origin^  age  and  composition. — This  clay  has  been  mostly  de- 
rived, we  suppose,  from  the  disintegration  of  the  slate  rocks,  blended 
probably  with  some  matter  from  the  other  strata  that  had  become  bro- 
ken and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  It  consists  of  the  mud  and  silt  that  . 
has  settled  from  turbid  and  roiled  water  where  it  was  in  a  still  and 
quiescent  state. 

Though  marine  shells  occur  in  some  of  the  clay  beds  down  Lake 
Champlain  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  evidence  of  its  being 
so  ancient  a  formation  within  this  county.  Along  the  river  bank  below 
Fort  Miller  falls,  stratified  clay  which  I  deem  can  be  no  other  than  this 
formation  abounds  in  well  preserved  specimens  of  Planorbis  trivolvis 
and  other  species  such  as  now  occur  in  the  still  waters  of  our  streams 
and  lakes.  In  a  clay  bed  at  Port  Henry  in  Essex  county  the  remains 
of  shells  were  observed,  which  were  too  far  decayed  to  enable  me  to 
identify  them,  but  which  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  Lymnoea.  This 
is  the  only  evidence  I  have  met  with  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

This  soil  differs  considerably  at  different  localities.  In  some  places, 
I  have  been  told  that  mere  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture  renders  it 
friable  apd  pulverulent.  But  generally  the  frosts  of  winter  are  neces- 
sary to  reduce  it  to  this  state  and  adapt  it  for  a  crop.  Our  farmers 
judge  of  it  more  by  its  color  than  any  thing  else.  It  passes  through 
different  shades  of  blue,  brown,  gray  and  white  ;  and  it  is  said  the 
lighter  the  color  is,  the  poorer  is  the  soil,  what  is  called  '*  white-faced 
clay"  in  Fort  Ann  and  Hartford  being  the  least  esteemed.  The  more 
Horizontal  the  surface  lies,  also,  the  less  productive  it  is  said  to  be,  but 
this  is  probably  owing  to  the  moisture  not  draining  so  rapidly  from  such 
places,  rather  than  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  there.  Four  specimens 
from  this  formation  have  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  two  of 
the  yellow  clay  to  be  noticed  hereafter  as  a  subordinate  of  the  drift 
formation.  These  specimens  of  soils  for  analysis,  it  should  be  here 
observed,  were  mostly  selected  with  the  view  of  showing  the  natural 
inorganic  constituents  of  our  soils ;  hence  situations  that  had  been  en- 
riched by  artificial  manuring  were  ^avoided,  or  the  subsoil  (12  to  16 
inches  beneath  the  surface)  taken  rather  than  the  surface  soil.  The  re- 
sulu  of  the  analyses  of  the  clays  are  as  follows. 
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Composition  of  tfu  clay  soils  of  PTaskingtan  county. 

Albany  Clay  Pobkatioii.  Duft  vokmatmb. 

Bin*  cl«y.    Gray  day,  »*White  faced  clmy,"    Taflow  dky, 
WbiiebaU.     Argyle.  Hartford.  Saitm. 

Snbaoil.       SoteoU.       fiWbaoil.    Surface     Boriaea.  84mL 

Orfuite  matUr, 9.60        11.74        9.98        6.88         9.54         4JS0 

Oarbonio  Aeid, 0.23  3.11       trace,     trace.        O.eS     trace 

SUica, 67.16         60.76       66.60       79.14       76.40       78.74 

pi?Si5&ofi^;v:::::::::|  ^^^    "•-»   23.60    9^0   10.99   12M 
JSS.'^hJuSfi^:::!^:::::!    ^-w     <^-*«    ^•♦^    om    om    om 

Lime, 4.94  4.92  1.78  0.34  aV)  OM 

Hacnetia, a72  1*22  0.36  0.96  023  OS 

Potaita, 164  0.88  1.06  0.16  0.38  QM 

8oda» IM  1.96  6.60  0.28  OJ56  I.4S 

OMorine* 0.16'  0.26  0.16  0.32  0:18  6^ 

Snlpharic  Add, 0.08  trace.  0.04  trace.  0.12  (Hi 

Total, 99.80       99.14       iIbIPB       99.64     "515 

A  most  singular  fact  dhown  in  this  analysis  is  t&e  disc^pancy  betirela 
the  surface  and  subsoil  in  the  Hartford  specimens,  and. I  am  tiotwi<hdiit 
suspicions  that  some  of  these  sandy  layers  that  are  frequently  interstrati- 
fied  with  the  clay  had  Here  occurred  and  had  been  so  broken  up  and  ^ 
corporated  with  the  soil  by  cultivation  that  nothing  of  fUds  Idnd  was 
suspected.  The  similarity  in  composition  of  the  surface  clay  lie^  to 
that  of  the  yellow  clay  subordinate  of  the  drift  is  an  unexpected  result 
But  these  clays  are  all  much  more  closely  allied  in  their  chemical  codi- 
posidon  to  the  gravel  or  drift  soils  and  are  more  deficient  in  lime  than 
our  inhabitants  have  supposed.  They  have  been  heretofore  called 
*'  marly  clay  *'  by  scientific  authority,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  slake 
and  crumble  to  powder  has  led  many  to  suppose  they  were  highly 
charged  with  lime.  Indeed  they  appear  to  be  little  else  than  the  fine 
materials  of  our  gravel  soils  sifted  or  washed  out  and  deposited  apart 
This  clay  at  Albany,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons's  analysis,  contains  o^ 
ganic  matter  1.17,  sulphate  of  lime  1.00,  silicates  69.02,  per-oxide  of 
iron  and  alumina  17.24,  potash  0.14,  carbonate  of  lime  4.00,  magnesia 
3.00. 

244.  Timber  growing  upon  thi$  clay, — On  the  summit  of  the  Uafi 

.  near  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Easton,  an  enumeration  of  some  hundreds 

of  trees  (of  the  second  growth)  gave  as  follows :  Chestnut  27  per  cent, 

maple  22,  white  oak  16,  white  pine  16,  poplar  8,  chestnmt-oak  4,  beech 

2,  black  birch  2,  ash,  black  oak  and  hemlock  1  each. 

This  clay  is  so  retentive  of  moisture  that  swamps  sometimes  extend 
nearly  or  quite  out  to  the  aummits  of  the  river  blufis.  Considerable 
tracts  of  this  kind  occur  between  Fort  Miller  and  Bald  mountain,  that 
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ean  readily  i>e  drained  and  converted  into  lands  of  fair  quality.  Theat 
swampy  tracts  now  bear  a  stinted  and  moss-coTered  growth  of  white 
pine  and  white  oak,  interspersed  with  maple  and  chestnut  and  a  few 
elm  and  hickories,  and  in  lower  and  eolder  situations  hemlock  is  the 
prerailing  timber. 

Along  the  lowlands  of  Winchell's  creek,  Fort  Ann,  the  swamp  white 
oak  {Quercus  bicolor)  yr^B  poted  as  abundant.  This  is  esteemed  by  the 
mechanics  in  the  vicinity  as  equally  or  even  more  valuable  tha^i  the 
^mmon  white  oak.  Black  ash  is  al89  abundant  here;  and  elm,  soft 
H^liple  ^nd  i|9plar  a,re  common, 

245.  These  lan4s  are  besi  a^aptefi  fqrr  grfls$  and  grazirifg. — It  is^for.the, 
gpy^fS  of  grass  rsUher  than  grc^ii),  that  tliese  lands  are  naturally  ad^^t-* 
cyA;  npt  b3;^t)iat  they  arif  fosc^ptible  of  yiifldipg  as  lipr^e  crpps  of  grf^in.in 
Ci,vQri^bl«  seasons  as  any  otbei;  soIIq  ;  but  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  ^hich^ 
does  not  ^e^d  the  c]i;^v^qi^  of  aujr  other  soils.  ]^loiiif  jing.  ca,nnof^  be 
jfj^fsfpf^^^  ??^^f  Pfi  ^^  p.^icu]ar  tim^s^  cai^^ing  the  farmer  to  be  ezcessiyf^ly 
l(ui^^d  wbep  the  period  foi;  it  arrives ;  and  then  if  tbei  season  is  iindul^ 
^ft  p^  dry  h^  g;ather^  b|iit  a  sUnt^^i  ^P* 

b^^f^^d  with  tjhe.  %t  tl^t  tljieir  lands^^er^,  biptt^r  adapted  for  p^f^ 
t^^  Cor  ti|l|^0,  ^^yi^ajiof  our  fia^^ra  upoiji  the  v^p^i  sideof  the  cofii^ty, 
B^culfily  u^  9«fftQn«  Iwtve  m^  a^  trial  of;  tbq  gypwiBg  of  hay ;  Pfetvpft 
if.%1^  W^dii^  it  uppn  the  ca^  to,  market^  9ow  suj^rioi;  these  lands, 
^•,  for  thct  growjng  of  hay,  and  with  what  ease  th^  may  be.  kept  cq^* 
ilniUly  in  this  crpp,  i«  shown,  by  sev^i^  example^  One  only  of  t}^j^ 
(  baT#  here  spaco  fox  adducing,  which  I  r^peivefl  froopi  Hennr  Bcijattn^^ 
BhI.,  of  CTflion  village.  Ur,  Whipple  ^wt  on  to  a  fann  two  ii^l^, 
wmheaAt  of  ?ort  Edward,  16  yeaxt  ago.  The  farm  (cl^yj  ^i^  a  g^ptlj 
ttndulating  surfaoe)  then  yielded  only  from  i  to  i|th;9  of  i^  ton  per  ^(^tji^r 
Qe  hflA  occupied  it  solely  aa  a  gj^ass  fanpi  only  plowing  Si  f^W  acres 
yearly  for  potatoes*  com,  d^*  for  his  family  use.  He  keeps  no  stock  an^ 
Qjeeds  no  hired  help»  He  usjes  no  m#nure  except  on  the  f^w  acro^  ho, 
ptowa.  From  the  rest  of  the  farm  a  crop  of  hay,  and  nothing  moroi  ii| 
taken  annually.  The  after-math  grows  tall  and  rank,  and  is  neye^c 
«owed  or  pastured,  but  aVowed  to  decay  upon  the  ground.  With  this 
VMinagement,  without  manuring,  seeding  or  labor,  the  farm  has  beei^ 
Iffougbt  up  in  productiveness  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  now  for  yea^s 
%vedniged  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  This,  pressed  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket, yields  a  neat  profit  of  ten  dolUrs  per  acre.  The  only  help  hired  is 
during  the  haying  season. 

But  the  market  price  of  l;^y  in  our  cities  has  been  found  to  bo  V) 
extremely,  fluctuating  that  most  of  those  who  were  here  engaged  in  tlus 
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business  a  few  years  ago,  have  now  abandoned  it,  and  at  the  present 
date  there  is  scarcely  a  hay-press  in  use  or  repair  in  the  county. 

Orazing  has  recently  been  the  business  to  which  the  proprietors  ef 
these  lands  hare  resorted  with  the  greatest  profit,  and  for  which  their 
farms  are  eminently  adapted.  But  it  is  not  all  kinds  of  stock  that  can 
bt  kept  upon  them  with  equal  adrantage.  Sheep  are  here  ao  subject 
to  the  foot-rot,  as  we  hare  otherwheres  stated,  that  the  owners  of  flocks 
have  been  constrained  to  sell  out  their  stock  as  the  only  mode  of  ridding 
their  premises  of  this  disease.  Cattle,  howerer,  for  dairying  purposes 
and  for  beef,  and  horses  for  market,  are  the  kinds  of  stock  that  are  here 
kept  with  the  greatest  facilities  and  the  fewest  drawbacks. 

246.  Sakdt  soils.  Saratoga  softd  formatioTL — The  sandy  soils  haTs 
such  a  limited  extent  in  this  county,  occupying  less  than  one<-twdfth  of 
its  surface,  in  tracts  commonly  of  quite  small  extent,  that  we  allude  tt 
them  only  briefly,  to  indicate  the  situations  in  which  they  occur. 

The  Saratoga'  sand  formation  for  which  no  name  more  deflnde  and 
appropriate  than  that  which  I  use  can  probably  be  given,  and  whici^  will 
be  readily  understood  without  explanation,  reaches  into  this  county  in 
the  southwest  part  of  Kingsbury,  and  occupies  all  that  part  of  this  town 
and  of  Fort  Edward  which  is  south  and  west  of  Fort  Edward  creek, 
being  a  tract  of  nearly  5000  acres.  It  also  extends  a  half  mile  south  of 
the  mouth  of  Fort  Edward  ereek;  forming  the  Flats  alcmg  the  rir^ 
here.  This  is  the  most  extensire  deposit  of  this  kind  within  the  county ; 
though  another  branch  of  the  same  stratum  runs  into  the  south wert  cor- 
ner of  the  town  of  Fort  Ann.  This  sand  is  made  up  chiefly  of  grains 
of  white  and  of  hyaline  quartz  which  are  jnore  or  less  rounded  and 
worn.  But  among  these  are  scattered  minute  fragments  of  homUende 
and  several  other  minerals  which  appear  to  have  come  from  the  proni- 
tive  rocks  of  Northern  New- York.  Magnetic  iron  sand,  mica,  garnets, 
dec.  may  be  detected  among  it.  At  the  deep  cut  of  the  railroad  opposite 
to  Fort  Edward,  already  described  (^  242),  ao  occasional  layer  an  inch 
in  thickness,  composed  largely  of  magnetic  iron  sand,  may  be  seen  ioter- 
stratified  with  the  common  sand.  -  , 

It  is  upon  this  tract  only,  that  we  in  this  county  meet  with  those  fields 
and  hillocks  of  loose,  drifting  sands  which  occur  in  Saratoga  and  the 
counties  south  of  it.  And  where  these  sands  have  recently  been  driAed 
by  the  winds,  the  surface  may  often  be  seen,  "  rippled  "  as  regularly 
and  beautifully  as  though  it  had  been  done  by  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

247.  Hygrometric  Ground-star, — ^Upon  these  drifting  sands  a  most 
curious  species  of  fungus  occurs,  constituting  the  only  thing  possessing 
vegetable  life,  that  is  able  to  subsist  amid  the  arid  waste  around  il.  It 
is  the  hygrometric  Ground-star  {Geastrum  hygrometricum)  and  a  short 
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popular  account  of  it  may  interest  the  reader.  It  is  a  kind  of  puff-ball 
an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  resemhling  in  form  an  orange  with  the[rind 
parted  down  to  the  base  in  about  eight  divisions.  In  wet  weather,  this 
rind  is  extended  back  so  as  to  lie  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
appearing  like  a  star  of  a  white  color  with  a  little  brown  ball  in  its  center. 
In  dry  weather  the  rind  is  drawn  together  so  that  it  closely  grasps  and 
tnrelopes  the  ball,  containing  the  seeds,  which  thus  pressed,  issue  from 
a  small  orifice  at  its  summit.  Thus,  as  though  it  was  a  sentient  being, 
it  spreads  open  its  arms  at  night  and  in  time  of  rain  to  drink  in  all  the 
moisture  within  its  reach,  and  closes  them  when  the  sun  comes  out,  to 
shield  itself  against  his  too  powerful  rays:  these  arms  are  a  mantle,  as 
it  were,  which  the  puff-ball  draws  around  it  or  throws  off,  according  to 
circumstances.  And  as  it  has  no  root  but  lies  unattached  on  the  surface 
of  the  sand,  in  dry  weather  it  is  a  globe,  which  the  wind  often  rolls 
about  as  it  sweeps  away  the  sand  from  beneath  it.  But  though  thus 
rudely  turned  over  and  left  lying  upon  its  side,  as  its  arms  begin  to  open 
with  the  dews  of  evening,  they  gradually  turn  it  back  into  an  upright 
position,  and  in  this  act  raise  it  om  to  the  surface  again  when  it  is  half 
buried  under  the  sand.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting 
Tegetoble  curiosities  we  meet  with  in  this  district ;  and  it  appears  as 
though  the  Author  oi  nature  had  designed  that  no  part  of  his  vast 
domain  should  be  a  blank  and  therefore  created  this  little  star-like 
fungus  purposely  to  occupy  these  barren  wastes  of  drifting  sand  where 
no  other  vegetable  can  exist. 

248.  Tracts  of  sand  among  the  days. — Along  the  Hudson  and  Wood 
creek,  occur  tracts  of  sand  similar  to  and  which  seem  to  be  cotemporary 
with  the  Saratoga  sands,  though  some  of  them  may  be  mbre  recent 
deposits.  Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Hudson  are  of  sand.  The  largest 
of  these,  Taylor's  island  contains  seventy  acres.  A  belt  of  sand  over 
two  miles  in  length  forms  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  from  opposite  the 
head  of  Galusha*s  island  nearly  to  Fort  Miller.  In  sinking  wells  in 
two  places  here,  decayed  leaves,  sticks,  beech-nuts,  &c.  were  come 
upon  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  Another  tract  reaches  from  a 
few  rods  below  Stony  creek  to  Fort  Miller  bridge,  nearly  two  mil^,  in 
which  lagunes  and  bayous  occur  which  were  probably  at  one  time  the 
bed  of  the  Hudson. 

In  Fort  Ann  several  tracts  of  land  occur,  plainly  overlying  the  clay, 
in  Welch  hollow,  the  hollows  that  make  offfrom  Winchell's  creek,  and 
along  Wood  creek,  at  Comstock's  landing  and  other  places.  The 
following  information  I  have  from  Mr.  Weller,  an  intelligent  citizen, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  portions  of  the  public  works 
here.     On  excavating  the  Ghamplain  canal,  it  was  found  that  all  along 
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tl^e  valley  of  Wood  creek,  at  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  was  a 
layer  made  up  of  leayes,  nuts,  sticks  and  logs,  from  whence  springs  of 
clear  water  were  everywhere  issuing.  The  nuts  were  plainly  butter- 
nuts and  beech-nuts.  Ash  and  other  logs,  quite  sound,  occurred,  but 
no  pine.  Pine  was  originally  abundant  on  the  uplands  each  side  of 
Uiis  stream,  but  none  grew  down  in  its  valley.  The  trees,  in  i^osC 
instances,  it  was  plain  to  see,  had  their  tops  towards  the  south,  that  tf, 
up-stream.  Below  this  layer  of  vegetable  matter  was  a  stratum  of 
tough  blue  clay ;  above  it  was  sand  and  loam.  And  in  excavating  for 
the  bed  of  the  canal-lock,  eleven  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  trunk  of 
a  black  ash  tree,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  somewhat  decayed,  was 
come  upon. 

Af  most  importa,nt  fact  in  this  statement  is,  that  these  buried  trees 
iMjere  mostly  found  with  their  tops  towards  the  south,  showing  that  wh^i 
they  were  lodged  here,  the  current  was  running  in  a  direction  tl^ 
reverse  of  wh^at  it  now  does.  And  as  further  evidence  in  this  connectioD, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  on  both  sidies  of  this  stream  pot-h<^es  or 
flants  pots  are  worn  in  the  gneiss  and  sandstone,  at  Tarious  he^hts^ 
.  on^  of  whicbt  opposite  Mr.  Weller's  residence  is  upwards  of  sixty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  canal.  Indeed  we  have  many  facts  wUch 
clemonstrate  that  Lake  Ghamplain  originally  discharged  its  waters  into 
the  Hudson  river.  ' 

249.  Sands  qfthf,  drift  formatum. — ^Numerous  tracts  of  sand  ^km^ 
themselves  as  subordinates  of  the  drift  or  general  depsejits  of  this^ county. 
They,  occur  yfyf^f^s  the  mouth,  of  tibie  Ba^t^en-kill  and  of  die  l|et^jQ«i[fev 
ipid  at  several  places  alon|;  the  course  of  the^^  streams  and  their  trdm- 
ti^es.  Sp,oi^j{mes  thejfe  ti^ts  a^e,  of  pur^,  sa^d*  at  otjb^f r  plaees  ^^ 
pebbles  are  intermin|[led,  forc^io^  ^  gn^velly  spmd,  and  they  hare  st^b^ 
9^pearance  of  having  been  deposited  at  the  sanjie  tioie  that  tJ^e  terr!|CQ|^ 
^ts  along,  our  streams  we;?^  formed,  Mfheif^  &  hundred  fold  more  ifaj^ 
^^8  i^uqniqg  throuc;h  all  our  valltes  than  at  presei^t.  Thu8|  ill  Spi% 
fyp]^  Pomstock's  landipg  to  Noirth  Granville,  afti^r  passing  prer  t^ 
Albany  clay  formation  we  come  upon  pure  sand,  beyop|d  whicfa^  on 
Rising  a  high  terrace  or  hill,  we  reach  gravelly  sand  which  fornix  ^ 
plain  two  ^^les  In  width,  extending  to  North  Granville ;  a^d  this 
sand  it  would  apppear  could  only  have  been  brought  he^,  by  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  Met  to  wee  river  flowing  off  in  this  sputhem  directiim  into 
tl^e  Hudson  valley,  instead  of  north  wher^  the  stream  qow  runs.  Ai|4 
Vfhen  the  Batten-kiU  was  similarly  swollen,  it  i^  obrious  tl|at  but  a  part 
of  i^  waters  cpuld  pass  through  the  narrow*  rocky  cl^t  in  the  hiUs  be- 
tween Shushan  and  Clapps's  miUs  where  the  stream  now  runs ;  being 
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'  thus  dammed  up  here,  a  vast  body  of  water  would  flow  ofi  south 
through  (he  Anaquassacook  and  Owlkill  vallies,  to  Hoosic  river,  which 
stream  being  equally  flooded,  would  only  admit  of  its  running  hither 
with  a  current  too  gentle  to  bear  along  gravel  and  cobble-stones,  and 
yet  too  rapid  to  allow  mud  to  settle  from  it  to  form  clay,  except  in  places. 
Consequently  clean  sand  and  gravelly  sand  was  deposited  from  it,  which 
we  now  have  in  a  continuous  tract  through  these  vallies,  forming  a 
belt  twelve  miles  long  and  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  or  more  in  width. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  a  similar  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  various  tracts  of  sand  of  greater  or  less  extent,  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  any  person  by  look- 
ing  at  the  form  of  the  vallies  will  perceive  that  these  deposits  of  sand 
occur  where  eddies  and  gentle  currents  would  exist,  if  these  vallies 
were  filled  half  way  to  their  brims  with  the  rushing  waters  of  a  deluge. 

250.  Character  and  composition  of  sandy  soils.  No  lands  are  so 
mellow  and  easy  of  tillage  as  these.  In  several  instances  where  limi* 
ted  tracts  of  sand  occur  on  clay  farms,  I  find  these  sandy  tracts  were 
first  cleared  and  have  been  almost  incessantly  under  the  plow ;  eri- 
dently  because  they  are  so  much  prettier  to  cultivate  than  the  clays, 
though  less  productive.  Their  great  fault  as  is  well  known,  is  their 
loose,  leachy  nature,  whereby  they  fail  to  retain  manures  and  other  fer* 
tilizers  as  do  other  soils.  Hence  also,  they  fail  to  furnish  a  sufficiently 
solid  foundation  for  buildings  of  heavy  materials  such  as  brick  and 
stone.  Strangers  often  remark  a  peculiarity  in  the  village  of  Sandy- 
hill,  that  in  so  large  a  village  the  houses  should  all  be  of  wood.  Of 
200  buildings  which  the  village  contains,  six  only  are  constructed  of 
trick, — so  liable  are  their  walls  to  settle  and  crack.  A  stone  edifice 
erected  forty  years  ago  on  a  sandy  tract  at  the  head  of  East  bay,  and 
designed  for  a  furnace,  was  only  completed,  when,  by  the  settling  of 
its  walls,  they  became  so  rent  that  it  was  abandoned. 

Gypsum  has  everywhere  made  these  sandy  lands  far  more  valuable 
for  tillage  than  they  were  before  its  introduction.  The  sandy  plains  of 
North  Easton,  before  this  fertilizer  came  into  use  were  worthless.  Fifty 
years  ago  men  of  property  disdained  to  purchase  them  or  have  the  name 
of  owning  them.  Tracts  that  were  then  dull  of  sale  at  ten  dollars  per 
acre  now  command  thrice  and  four  times  that  amount. 

Upon  no  point  has  the  chemical  analysis  that  has  been  made  of  our 
soils,  for  this  survey,  differed  so  much  from  my  preconceived  opinions 
as  to  its  result,  as  with  regard  to  the  relative  amount  of  organic  matter 
in  specimens  of  pure  sandy  soil  from*Easten,  and  of  gravelly  sand  from 
North  Granville.    The  latter  was  taken  from  the  crest  of  a  terrace, 
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where  I  supposed  manure  never  had  been  drawed,  and  the  local  situt. 
lion  favored  the  washing  of  all  organic  matter  from  the  soil  I  had  ex- 
pected it  would  be  the  most  deficient  in  this  respect  of  any  one  of  the 
soils  analysed.  The  sand  on  the  other  hand  was  taken  from  the 
plains  a  half  mile  west  of  the  hydraulic  limekilns,  where  the  bud  has 
long  been  cultivated  and  I  presume  more  or  less  manured.  YeiiWi 
appears  more  destitute  of  organic  matter  than  the  Granville  spdoeo. 
The  fact  indicates  that  a  mixture  merely  of  gravel  with  this  sand  tendi 
to  consolidate  it,  and  render  it  more  retentive.  The  resuh  of  iheasily. 
^isjs  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Sandy  soils  of  Washington  county. 

Sandy  soil,  GravO^  $ai. 

£attoii.  OruTine. 

Surface.  Subsoil.  Surfaet.  Sobiril. 

Organic  matter, 3.30  l.M  4.98  3.78 

Carbonic  acid, trace.  0.24  trace,  tnee. 

aUtoik, 87.30  87.80  80.50  85.W 

Alumina,  i 

P.r-oxideof  IronJ ^.80  8J2  9.64  7.» 

Phospliate  of  Alumina,    > 

Photpkateoflron,           { ^'^  ^'•^  ^^  *•« 

Lime, 0.14  0.12  0.14  OA 

Masnetia, 0.04  0.06  0.48  0.36 

Potash,.. 0.23  0.21  0.28  (U9 

Soda, 0.82  0.68  1.78  a« 

Oltlorine, 0.12  0.19  0.30  0^ 

Sulphario  acid trace.  trace.  0.04  0.(M 

100.19        99.55  98.20 

26  L  Gravelly  soils. — The  gravel  or  drift  soils  constitute  wktt  hai 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  county  to  the  present  time  been  regarded 
as  the  best  agricultural  part  of  the  county,  and  the  part  which  is  ia  the 
most  improved  state.  The  formation  consists  of  different  beds  of  gnul, 
sand  and  clay  variously  interstratified  with  each  other,  the  gravel  largelj 
predominating  and  intermingled  {frofusely  with  stones  or  boulden  of 
several  kinds  and  sizes.  It  occupies  all  that  part  of  the  county  not  ioda* 
ded  in  the  Albany  clay  and  the  Saratoga  sand  formation  and  the  forma- 
tion  and  the  tracts  of  geest  to  be  hereafter  specified.  Geologically  this 
fbrmation  is,  and  agriculturally  it  merits  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes. 

let.  Original  drift. — Gravelly  and  sandy  soils,  the  surface  of  wUch 
is  everywhere  undulated,  forming  irregular  knolls,  ridges  and  bills, 
which  with  the  hollows  between  them  generally  run  in  a  nearly  w** 
and  South  direction.  • 

2d.  He^arranged  drifts  terraced  flats,  or  the  pleistocene  formation  of 
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geologists,  in  part.  Grayelly  and  sandy  soils  the  snrface  of  ^vriuch  is 
horizontally  level  or  nearly  so ;  occurring  in  lower  situations  than  the 
preceding,  and  contiguous  to  streams  of  water,  and  evidently  formed  at 
some  period  when  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  the  present  quantity  of 
water  was  running  in  those  streams.  •  These  flats  commonly  occur  in 
tenaces  or  successire  steps  one  ahove  another,  so  that  a  person  leaving 
the  bank  of  the  present  stream  passes  first  over  a  level  surface  of  great- 
er or  less  extent  and  comes  then  to  an  abrupt  rise,  it  may  be  2,  6,  or  20 
feet,  on  ascending  which  he  comes  on  to  another  level,  and  thus  ascends 
a  succession  of  steps  until  he  reaches  the  irregular  knolls  and  hills  of 
original  drift  or  the  rocky  hills  which  bound  the  vallies. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  state  fully  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  age  or  period  of  these  formations.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  beds  of  drifted  gravel  occur  beneath  the  Albany  clay,  and 
the  whole  of  the  original  drift  may  be  an  older  deposit  than  that  clayi 
though  on  several  accounts,  to  detail  which  might  be  tedious  to  many 
readers,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  more  recent.  The  terraced  flats 
it  is  evident  were  moulded  into  their  present  shape  the  last  of  any  of 
these  soils. 

252.  BaulderSf  their  scientific  value. — Boulders  are  the  detached 
fragments  of  rocks,  that  are  or  more  less  rounded  and  worn,  and  that 
have  been  brought  from  their  original  beds.  The  term  embraces  the 
various  loose  stones  found  in  or  upon  our  soils,  of  all  sizes  larger  than 
pebbles,  and  includes  cobble-stones  as  well  as  masses  of  many  tons  in 
weight.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  them  coastitutes  the  first  step 
in  a  study  of  these  soils.  They  are  here  of  much  the  same  importance 
that  a  knowledge  of  fossils  is  in  a  study  of  the  rock  strata.  They  li- 
able us  to  tell  with  a  close  approximation  to  accuracy  the  amount  of  ^ 
■oil  in  different  places  that  has  been  derived  from  each  particular  rock ; 
and  one  conversant  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  rocks  from 
which  they  have  been  derived,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
judgment  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  several  inorganic  constituents 
of  a  soil  merely  from  an  examination  of  its  boulders. 

263.  Their  ecoTtomical  value — These  boulders  are  scarcely  less  im- 
portant in  an  economical  point  of  view.  They  do  much  towards  giving 
character  to  particular  soils  and  adapting  them  for  certain  crops.  This 
is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  cobble-stones  or  "  hard-heads" 
which  occur  in  such  profusion  upon  some  of  our  terraced  flats.  They 
in  some  measure  cover  and  shelter  the  surface  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  thus  diminish  the  evaporation  of  its  moisture.  In  the  hot 
months  of  the  year,  they  remain  so  much  more  cold  than  the  surround- 
in  g  air  that  (like  a  tumbler  just  filled  with  cold  water,)  they  condense 
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its  moistnrev  and  are  hereby  corered  with  wet  to  sach  a  degree  that  it 
trickles  down  from  their  surfaces  into  the  ground ;  and  laborers,  ob- 
serring  this,  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  excessirely  warm  days  as  being 
so  hot  as  to  start  the  sweat  out  of  the  rery  stones  in  the  fields !  In  the 
night  time,  moreover,  they  are  more  warm  than  the  atmosphere,  aad 
then  radiate  the  heat  they  had  acquired  during  the  day.  Thus  these 
surface  stones  have  a  two-fold  effect.  They  tend  to  prerent  the  grouod 
from  becoming  parched  with  drouth,  and  they  equalize  its  tempentore, 
making  it  more  cool  in  hot  days  and  more  warm  in  cold  nights.  This 
does  much  towards  explaining  what  long  experience  has  shown,  that 
lands  covered  with  these  stones  are  among  the  best  lands  in  our  coun- 
try for  the  growing  of  Indian  corn.  Many  of  our  fanners  are  quite 
short-sighted  in  wishing  as  they  do,  that  these  stones  were  all  removel 
from  their  fields.  There  is  no  doubt  that  were  this  thing  done,  those 
fields  would  be  less  productive  than  they  now  are.  Instances  have 
been  related  to  me,  in  which  these  surface  stones  hare  been  all  picked 
up  and  drawed  away  from  a  particular  spot  ia  a  field,  and  the  efleet  htt 
been  that  the  fertility  of  the  spots  thus  treated  has  been  oTidently  dr 
minished  thereby,  for  two  and  three  years  afterwards.  The  difierance 
between  such  spots  and  the  remainer  of  the  field  has  been  so  peice|li- 
ble  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  subject.  Some  have  attributed  this 
diminished  fertility  to  the  plow  striking  more  deep  than  it  had  previ- 
ously done  in  these  places,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  baring  been 
slightly  lowered  by  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  it — and  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  raw  subsoil  being  thus  brought  up  and  blended  with  the 
surface  soil  has  temporaily  deteriorated  its  quality.  This  probably  may 
in  part  have  produced  the  efiect  observed  ;  but  the  absence  of  stones 
from  the  surface  has  no  doubt  been  the  main  cause. 

254.  Oobble'Stones  are  not  raised  to  the  surface  by  frost. — Some  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  these  stones  are  gradually  being  thrown  up  to 
the  surface  every  year  by  the  frost ;  and  when  we  see  the  numbers  that 
are  now  lying  upon  tracts  that  have  been  picked  over  clean,  time  after 
time  since  the  country  has  been  settled,  such  an  idea  would  naturally 
occur  to  any  person.  Still,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  at  all  probable  that 
the  frost  is  producing  any  such  efiect.  Where  these  stones  abound, 
the  soil  is  not  in  the  least  of  a  heaving  nature.  Posts  are  never  mov- 
ed ;  and  a  trench  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  either  for  fence  or  for  a 
building  is  wholly  unnecessary — a  wall  built  directly  upon  the  surface 
of  this  soil  being  not  in  the  least  liable  to  be  moved  or  thrown  out  of 
shape  by  the  frost.  Moreover,  if  the  frost  was  heaving  these  stones  up> 
wards  in  the  least  conceivable  degree,  it  would  long  since  have  had  the 
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whole  of  them  lying  upon  the  surface  and  the  soil  immediately  beneath 
would  be  free  from  them ; — for  upon  the  common  supposition  that  the 
world  has  existed  in  its  present  state  nearly  six  thousand  years,  if  we 
suppose  that  a  stone  that  was  originally  buried  twelre  inches  beneath 
the  surface  to  be  moved  upwards  only  the  500th  part  of  an  inch  annu- 
ally, it  would  ere  now  be  upon  the  surface.  This  opinion  therefore  is 
plainly  erroneous. 

26§.  Boulders  are  of  two  clas$eSy  drift  and  iceberg. — There  are  two 
distinct  classes  of  boulders  occurring  in  this  county,  as  elsewhere. 
First,  the  drift  boulders,  that  are  of  smaller  size,  and  that  appear  to 
hare  been  brought  by  currents  of  water  into  the  situations  where  we 
now  find  them.  They  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  beneath  it  are 
everywhere  blended  with  our  gravel  soils.  Second,  the  iceberg  boul- 
ders, or  those  that  are  of  such  large  dimensions  that  it  is  obvious  they 
never  could  have  been  carried  to  the  situations  where  we  now  find  them 
by  the  mere  force  of  running  water.  Almost  invariably  these  last  are 
upon  the  surface,  or  but  slightly  sunk  into  it ;  and  it  is  supposed  they 
have  been  transported  by  being  frozen  into  large  masses  of  ice,  which 
niasses  appear  in  most  cases  to  have  been  stranded  along  the  summits 
and  sides  of  our  hills,  and  more  particularly  as  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  towards  the  heads  of  some  of  our  valleys.  And  they  hence  ap- 
pear to  have  been  brought  here  when  the  present  surface  was  but  par- 
tially emerged  from  the  sea,  and  when  these  valleys  constituted  the  bays 
and  coves  of  its  waters. 

SM.  Iceberg  boulden.^  These  large  iceberg  boulders  form  uncouth 
encumbrances  of  the  fields  where  they  occur,  and  our  farmers  are  wa- 
ging such  an  incessant  and  laudable  war  against  them  that  ere  a  half 
century  more  comes  round,  few  of  them  will  remain  to  give  the  geo- 
logist any  correct  conceptions  with  regard  to  them.  Hence  it  is  im* 
portant  that  accurate  information  respecting  them  should  be  recorded 
before  they  vanish  forever.  A  map  of  a  town  or  even  of  a  school  dis- 
trict with  the  situation  of  each  of  these  large  boulders  accurately  marked 
upon  it,  with  a  note  appended  stating  their  kind,  size,  fcc.,  may  one 
day  become  of  a  value  to  science  such  as  few  at  present  have  any  con- 
ceptions of.  This  is  an  exercise  in  which  some  of  the  students  in  our 
academies  might  find  pleasant  and  profitable  employment.  And  the 
scientific  and  antiquarian  institutions,  particularly  of  our  own  state, 
would  with  pleasure  receive  and  preserve  in  their  archives,  papers  em- 
bodying facts  of  this  kind  that  have  been  carefully  observed  and  accu- 
rately noted. 

The  most  abundant  of  these  large  boulders,  in  this  county,  are  these 
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tkat  have  been  derired  from  the  granular  quartz  stratum  of  tke  Green 
mountains,  and  are  of  a  more  brown  color  than  that  rock  poeaesses  at 
any  locality  directly  east  of  here,  where  I  ha^e  seen  it  in  place.  Large 
boulders  of  limestone,  of  granite,  and  of  slate  also  are  met  with.  In  soime 
districts  one  will  be  found  upon  erery  acre  or  two,  but  they  are  com- 
monly solitary  and  sometimes  miles  apart.  None  of  these  occur  oo  the 
terraced  flats  that  I  hare  been  able  to  obsenre  or  learn,  a  strong  evi- 
dence that  these  flaU  have  been  formed  since  these  large  boulders  wete 
brought  here.  Yet  on  ascending  the  hills  bordering  on  the  ftatn  they 
are  oTerywhere  met  with. 

The  preceding  generation  made  these  large  boulders  the  nncleiif 
around  which  all  the  stones  they  could  pick  up  near  them  were  piled. 
The  present  generation  is  unwilling  to  tolerate  such  unsightly  aad  m- 
couTenient  waste  places  as  were  thus  formed,  and  it  has  become  a  prima 
object  with  every  farmer  on  whose  lands  these  large  boulders  oecia;  te 
remore  them.  Tliey  are  too  hard  and  flinty  to  be  readily  broken,  and 
too  ponderous  to  be  taken  away  entire.  The  common  practice  is  lo  bom 
brush  and  other  rubbish  ever  them,  and  when  thus  heated  dash  water 
upon  them,  whereby  they  crack  and  scale  efl*,  so  far  at  least  as  die  heal 
has  extended.  Ahira  Eldridge,  who  has  cleared  his  farm  from  numbcn 
of  them,  informs  me  that  by  making  lines  with  rinegar  over  their  ma^ 
face,  and  heating  them,  they  crack  apart  in  the  direction  of  these  laes 
and  may  thus  be  broken  into  fair  stones  for  the  underpinning  ^  buiU:- 
ings.  The  statement  brought  to  my  mind  the  resort  by  which  history 
informs  us  Hannibal  opened  a  passage  for  his  army  through  the  Alps. 
But  where  the  soil  beneath  them  is  sufllciently  deep  to  admit  of  it,  the 
most  economical  way  is  to  dig  a  hole  down  beside  and  partly  beneath 
them,  so  deep  that  when  they  are  tipped  down  into  i^  they  will  be  a 
foot  or  more  beneath  the  surface,  and  thus  bury  them.  Numbers  have 
been  got  rid  of  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  B.  Blair  in  this  way. 

267.  Different  species  of  Drift  Boulders. — To  speak  intelligibly  of 
our  drift  soils  it  is  first  necessary  that  we  designate  what  the  booMezs 
in  it  are.  It  is  a  prevalent  idea  with  our  inhabitants  that  there  is  no 
end  to  the  different  kinds  of  stones  in  our  soil,  yet  when  one  collects 
and  compares  them  he  will  find  he  cannot  make  out  but  about  twenty-five 
different  kinds,  and  several  of  these  are  obviously  only  varieties  of  each 
other.  A  primary  division  of  them  might  be  made  into  three  classes, 
the  compact,  the  slaty,  and  the  conglomerate.  The  first  of  these  will 
include  the  most  numerous  and  interesting  kinds,  the  sand  stone 
boulders ;  and  the  whole  may  be  referred  to  one  or  another  of  the  fol- 
lowing species. 
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a.  Oobblestcnes^  or  "  hard-heads"  as  they  are  commonly  and  expres- 
^^  si^ely  called  in  this  district,  **paying*stones"  as  they  would  be  desig- 
u  noted  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities.  These  are  commonly  much  worn 
ic  and  rounded,  of  a  dull  white  color ;  and  have  been  derived  from  the 
^i  granular  quartz  stratum  of  Vermont ;  though  to  the  west  of  the  Bald 
tsi  mountain  range  of  hills  they  begin  to  be  intermingled  with  those  that 
eg  hare  come  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  fresh  fractured  surface  of 
?i  theee  last  having  an  earthy  instead  of  a  vitreous  lustre.^  Globular 
ci          specimens  as  smooth  and  nearly  as  round  as  cannon  balls  are  found, 

though  exceedingly  rare.    The  most  perfect  one  I  have  met  with  is  2 
iei  inches  in  diameter  and  varies  but  2.10ths  of  an  inch  from  a  perfect 

ui  sphere.    A  curious  variety  of  these  cobblestones,  having  the  surface 

B^  punctured  as  though  it  had  been  irregularly  and  after  profusely  pricked 

JB  with  the  point  of  an  awl  is  quite  common,  caused  by  the  decomposition 

g  of  coarse  grains  of  a  yellow  color  that  are  diffused  through  such  speci- 

y^  mens,  which  grains  appear  to  be  a  calciferous  sandstone  from  which  the 

lime  has  escaped.  The  occurrence  of  such  grains  in  the  granular 
quartz  rock  is  a  new  and  interesting  fact,  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
detected  except  for  the  boulders.  This  species  of  boulders  is  super- 
abundant in  the  terraced  flats  along  the  Battenkill,  is  rare  in  the 
original  drift,  and  is  not  found  at  all,  I  believe,  in  the  Camden  and 
some  other  vallies. 

b.  Oray  sandstone*^  or  boulders  from  the  Taconic  sandstone,  are 
commonly  of  a  dull  gray  color  and  opake.  They  are  destitute  of  that 
crystalline  appearance,  and  highly  vitreous  lustre  which  the  preceding 
present,  when  derived  from  the  quartz  rock,  and  more  crystalline  and 
vitrified  than  cobblestones  that  have  come  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  ; 
yet  specimens  occur  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate,  so  nearly  do  they 
approach  each  other.  These  are  the  most  abundant  sandstone  boulders 
in  our  drift  soils,  but  wholly  disappear  from  large  tracts  of  our  terraced 
flats. 

c.  Ferruginous  sandstones,  commonly  called  "  rotten  stones"  by  our 
inhabitants,  of  a  snuff-yellow  and  sometimes  a  brick-red  color,  and  more 
or  less  friable,  being  the  partially  decomposed  variety  of  the  Taconic 
sandstone  are  also  common  in  the  same  situations  with  the  preceding. 

d.  Red  sandstones^  very  compact,  rounded  and  much  worn,  varying 
in  color  from  a  deep  brownish  or  blackish  red  to  a  light  purplish  red, 
are  met  with  all  over  the  county  and  their  parent  source  must  have  been 
prolific.  I  have  never  seen  the  rock  in  place,  from  which  they  have 
been  derived.     Some  of  the  specimens  were  recognized  by  Prof.  Adams 
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as  identical  with  the  red  sandstone  of  Snake  mountain,  Addison  count  j, 
Vermont. 

e.  Miiky  quartz  boulders,  much  worn,  but  ne^er  with  the  smooth 
even  surface  of  the  cobblestones,  in  consequence  of  being  pervaded  with 
fissures  and  geodes,  are  everywhere  associated  with  the  cobblestones. 
In  their  fissures  traces  of  rock  crystals  are  common,  and  still  more  com- 
mon are  stains  of  green  chloritic  matter.  These  boulders  have  coate 
from  the  intertruded  veins  of  quartz  in  the  magnesian  slate  rock,  and 
are  the  only  representatives  of  that  rock  which  we  have,  the  slate  itself 
being  generally  so  soft  as  to  crumble  and  dissolve  like  clay. 

f.  Limistanes.  Though  in  the  rock  strata  of  this  district  limestone  is 
most  abundant,  boulders  of  it  are  exceedingly  rare  and  in  vast  tracts  of 
drifts  are  wholly  wanting.  They  nowhere  exist  except  among  the 
debris  of  limestone  ledges  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their 
parent  source ;  though  large,  iceberg  boulders  of  this  rock  are  some- 
times met  with.  When  our  drift  soils  were  first  deposited,  limestone 
boulders  were  no  doubt  abundant  in  them,  being  sufficiently  solid  to 
resist  attrition  better  than  many  boulders  which  we  find  common  at 
this  day.  But  the  vegetation  of  uncounted  centuries  has  fed  upon  them 
and  they  have  now  not  only  disappeared,  but  even  the  soil,  as  shown  bj 
analysis  is  remarkably  deficient  in  this  valuable  mineral 

g.  Hornttone  occurs  in  black,  flint-like,  small  boulders,  less  roomded 
than  the  sandstones,  and  evidently  derived  from  layers  in  the  Taoonic 
slate. 

h.  Jasper,  more  or  less  perfect,  bright  red  and  sometimes  green,  is 
found,  scarcely  differing  from  hornstone  except  in  color  and  in  beiof 
thinly  seamed  with  white  quartz  in  almost  all  cases. 

i.  Red  slate,  of  the  same  bright  red  hue  as  the  preceding,  but  dif- 
fering  from  it  in  possessing  a  perfectly  slaty  structure,  is  noticed  every- 
where on  account  of  its  bright  color.  Its  boulders  are  flat,  smoothly 
worn,  and  often  mere  pebbles  in  size.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  are 
from  the  Taconic  slate  stratum. 

j.  Taconic  slate,  in  flattish  boulders  and  pebbles  commonly  of  a  gray 
or  blackish  color  and  splitting  with  a  slaty  cleavage,  is  abundant  in  all 
our  drift  soils.  Its  boulders  are  sometimes  of  a  rhombic  form,  and  per^ 
feet  crystals  occur  with  their  angles  only  worn  off".  Greenish  bouldezs, 
from  the  borders  of  the  magnesian  slate  are  also  sometimes  met  with. 

k.  Sandstone  breccia,  a  conglomerate  of  whitish  quartz  pebbles  held 
together  by  a  silicious  cement,  like  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  though 
appearing  more  like  a  subordinate  of  the  ted  sandstone  (d)  is  occasion- 
ally found.    It  is  a  compact,  rounded  and  worn  stone,  of  which  there 
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appears  to  be  two  or  three  varieties,  one  of  which  is  perhaps,  a  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Taconic  sandstone. 

1.  Crteemtane.  This  is  of  a  dull  gray  color  speckled  with  white  (feld- 
spar) and  sometimes  with  black  (homblend)  spots  from  the  size  of  a 
pins  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  These  boulders  are  derived  from  the  dykes 
of  greenstone  north  of  us  in  Vermont.  They  are  generally  flattish  and 
occur  from  a  few  inches  to  one  or  two  feet  in  breadth.  They  are  quite 
rare,  but  a  specimen  or  two  may  be  found  in  almost  every  stony  field. 

m.  Syemtet  both  coarse  and  fine  grained  is  occasionally  met  witL 

n.  Granite.  This  occurs  quite  sparingly  and  of  as  many  varieties  as 
there  are  localities  from  whence  it  has  been  derived.  The  parent  source 
of  all  the  specimens  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  appears  to  have  been 
the  Green  mountains,  though  the  exact  locality  of  most  of  them  I  should 
be  unable  to  specify,  they^are  so  difierent  from  this  rock  where  I  have 
seen  it  in  place. 

Though  not  perfect,  the  above  descriptive  catalogue  will  enable  any 
one,  in  eonjunction  with  the  information  in  other  parts  of  this  paper, 
readily  to  distinguish  all  our  boulders.  Possibly  one  or  two  kinds  may 
be  found  in  addition  to  these,  and  some  specimens  will  also  present 
themselves  so  altered  from  their  original  character  as  to  be  anomalous. 

268.  IHitances  the  soils  hav$  been  transported. — Certain  facts  throw 
pretty  clear  light  upon  this  interesting  point.  Boulders  of  greenstone,  as 
already  observed,  are  occasionally  found.  The  nearest  known  dyke  of 
this  rock  is  at  Hubbard  ton,  Vt.,  and  such  dykes  become  more  common 
farther  north.  These  greenstone  boulders  therefore  have  come  a 
distance  of  at  least  forty  miles,  and  from  the  north,  as  no  rock  that  could 
furnish  them  exists  to  the  east,  west  or  south  of  here,  except  at  a  great 
distance.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  red  sandstone 
boulders  which  have  come  to  us  from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  or  more. 
It  is  certain  therefore  that  a  small  portion  of  the  ingredients  in  the  soils 
of  thb  county  have  been  derived  from  places  thus  remote.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  boulders  in  our  drift  soils  are  but  little  worn  or 
smoothed,  and  are  from  the  Taconic  slate  and  sandstone.  With  regard 
to  the  rounding  and  polishing  of  boulders  as  indicative  of  the  distances 
they  have  travelled,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  granular  quartz  is  the 
hardest  of  any  rock  in  this  district,  and  its  boulders  brought  down  the 
Batten-kill  from  Sunderland,  to  the  mouth  of  White  creek,  a  distance  of 
but  20  and  25  miles,  all  become  as  perfectly  rounded  and  polished  as 
any  stones  we  meet  with.  Another  fact  is  not  less  stricking.  Cobble- 
stones from  the  same  stratum  occur  in  the  original  drift,  where  they 
have  been  brought  from  a  north  instead  of  a  due  east  direction,  and 
have  consequently  come  from  a  much  greater  distance  than  those  we 
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find  along  the  BatUn-kill,  and  yet  they  are  much  more  angular  and 
rough.  This  is  conclusire  evidence  that  they  have  been  brought  here 
in  a  different  mode,  which  has  prevented  their  being  rubbed  and  ground 
as  they  are  when  moved  by  a  current  of  water  along  the  bed  of  a  stream 
and  goes  to  confirm  the  theory  that  they  were  shielded  from  attrition  by 
having  been  frozen  in  glaciers  when  they  were  moved  hither.  I  have 
met  with  no  boulders  having  glacial  scratches  upon  their  surface,  but 
have  not  examined  sufficiently  to  say  that  such  do  not  exist  here. 

259.  Gravelly  tracts  associated  mih^  and  we$t  of  the  Albany  clay.--^We 
proceed  to  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  local  details  respecting  the  drift  cft 
gravelly  soils. 

In  Putnam  a  tract  of  gravel  skirls  the  clay  soils  on  their  west  side, 
towards  the  base  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  pass  through  the  west 
part  of  this  town. 

At  Flat  rock  in  Fort  Ann  a  bed  of  drifted  gravel  and  boulders  of  all 
sizes  np  to  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  derived  from  the  New-Todc 
rocks,  may  be  seen  resting  directly  upon  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  with  a 
thickness  of  about  twenty  feet.  Analogous  deposites  occur  at  numerous 
points  in  this  section  of  the  county. 

"  The  Ridge*'  on  the  summit  of  which  the  road  from  Fort  Miller  to 
Argyle  passes  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  is  a  hillock  of  drift,  which 
seems  to  overlay  the  Albany  clay,  though  whether  it  does  so  or  rnes 
from  beneath  the  clay,  I  could  not  learn  in  the  vicinity.  This  drift  b 
of  a  more  loamy  character  than  usual.  Some  boulders  of  red  sandstone 
occur  in  it,  but  most  of  its  boulders  appeared  to  be  of  Taconic  sandstone. 
It  is  much  esteemed  for  tillage,  crops  upon  it  being  more  sure  than  on 
the  surrounding  clays. 

260.  Drifted  gravel  beneath  the  Albany  day. — The  best  locality  witb.- 
in  the  county  that  has  occurred  to  my  notice,  showing  the  drift  beneath 
the  clay  is  upon  the  west  bank  of  Moses-kill,  near  Reid's  mineral  spring. 

Here  a  bed  of  gray  sand  and  gravel  with  worn  pebbles  and  bouldeis 
is  exposed  15  rods  long  and  30  feet  thick,  with  the  Albany  clay,  of  a 
gray  color,  as  distinctly  exposed,  overlying  it  and  forming  the  summit 
of  the  blufiT.  The  deposit  is  made  up  of  different  layers  of  sand  and 
gravel  which  dip  towards  ihe  south  at  an  angle  of  about  15  deg.  The 
stones  and  sand  here  give  me  no  distinct  indications  of  the  particular 
source  from  whence  they  have  been  derived,  seeming  as  they  do  to  con- 
tain  some  materials  from  nearly  all  the  strata  from  the  Taconic  slate 
downwards,  including  some  of  mica-slate,  which  I  have  not  noticed  else- 
where. Portions  of  the  gravel  beds  here  are  becoming  cemented  to- 
gether into  "pudding-stone,"  both  by  the  evaporation  of  lime-water  and 
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hf  a  ealcareo*argillaceou8  matter  which  oozes  from  the  clay  above  and 
ranoing  down  among  the  sand  and  pebbles  cements  them  together,  ba- 
king so  hard  as  to  be  scratched  only  with  a  knife,  the  finger  nail  ma- 
king no  impression  upon  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this  and  some 
other  of  our  clay  banks  where  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  them  in  the 
spring,  how  streamlets  of  dissolved  clay  from  the  size  of  a  pipe  stem  to 
that  of  a  finger,  run  down  the  face  of  the  bank  like  tallow  from  a  run- 
ning candle,  till  they  become  so  far  evaporated  as  to  lose  their  fluidity. 
Thus  one  class  of  clay  stones  as  they  are  called,  is  formed,  and  portions 
of  these  banks  become  beautifully  covered  with  these  concretions,  re^ 
sembling  the  roots  of  trees  or  tangled  masses  of  worms. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  clay  to  the  drifted  gravel  I  may 
obaerve  further  that  at  the  locality  at  Fort  Miller  ahready  alluded  to 
((  843)  as  containing  fresh  water  shells,  the  clay  is  exposed  in  the  bank 
of  the  river  for  a  half  mile  with  a  thickness  of  some  fifteen  feet.  Some 
rods  north  of  this  exposure,  in  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  the  new 
woollen  factory,  stratified  clay,  to  all  appearances  similar  to  and  a  pro* 
longationof  the  same  deposit,  was  come  upon  in  the  situation  exhibited 
in  the  annexed  section,  having  here  a  thickness  of  six  feet  on  the  south 
and  one  on  the  north. 


8$diM  ftf  drift  ttrata.   Ftrt  MUUr. 

Above  the  clay  and  also  above  the  hard-pan  is  a  thin  layer  of  similar 
clay  of  a  dull  reddish  color.  I  know  not  how  to  regard  the  clays  here 
and  elsewhere  upon  the  river  flats  as  a  diflTerent  formation  from  those  in 
the  river  blufis,  continuous  as  they  are  from  the  one  situation  to  the 
other. 

261.  Moraines  along  ike  west  hose  of  the  Bald  mountain  range  of 
hills. — A  series  of  gravel  knolls  and  ridges,  called  moraines  in  geologi- 
cal works,  occurs  all  along  the  west  base  of  the  Bald  mountain  range  of 
hills.  Space  forbids  anything  more  than  a  general  allusion  to  these. 
They  are  most  perfectly  exhibited  along  the  west  base  of  Todd's  moun- 
tain in  Argyle,  where  they  rise  to  about  a  fourth  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  in  those  reguter  ridges  that  are  designated  *'  hogs  backs"  in 
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some  parts  of  this  district.  In  other  places  they  are  a  ^ere  swdl  or 
gentle  undulation  of  the  surface,  and  the  same  gravel  beds  frequentlj 
repose  directly  against  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  grarel  composiD^ 
them  is  coarse,  of  a  yellow  color,  intermingled  with  stones  of  til  sizes 
and  much  worn,  with  one  exception.  Gray  wack  in  angular,  roogh 
blocks,  such  as  nowhere  else  has  been  obserred  in  oar  gravel  soils,  ii 
here  abundant ;  and  the  same  rock  in  place,  often  presents  itself  is  i 
subordinate  of  the  slate  in  this  range.  Potsdam  sandstone  too,  hereoe* 
curs  about  as  abundantly  as  the  granular  quartz  cobblestones.  An 
enumeration  of  several  hundred  boulders,  many  of  them  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, in  a  field  south-west  of  Barber's  grove  in  Easton  gave  their  per 
eentagt  as  follows :  gray  wack  36 ;  granular  quartz  cobblestones  14; 
Potsdam  cobblestones  12 ;  Taconic  gray  and  ferruginous  sandstones  15; 
red  sandstone  8 ;  milky  quartz  6;  Taconic  slate  6 ;  hornstone,  red  slate, 
limestone  breccia  and  granite  1  each ;  green  stone  one-fourth. 

262.  Gravel  deposits  east  of  the  Bald  mountain  range, — To  the  eitt 
•f  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills  occur  the  main  deposits  of  ourfia- 
Telly  soils.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  here  diversified  vrtk 
tracts  of  drift  and  of  geest  variously  intermingled.  A  field  after  asliglit 
fall  of  snow  that  has  been  blown  and  drifted  by  a  north  wind  into  inni- 
merable  banks  and  beds  with  the  bare  ground  everywhere  appearing  k- 
tween,  will  give  a  very  perfect  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  these  tneU 
of  gravel  are  distributed,  with  tracts  of  geest  interspersed  abrndintly 
between  them.  And  as  in  the  case  referred  to  the  heaps  ef  snow  will 
mostly  be  arranged  in  beds  running  north  and  south,  so  these  tracts  rf 
gravel  are  similarly  arranged.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  this  ap- 
pearance will  be  very  obscure  and  confused  in  some  places  and  quits 
distinct  in  others.  These  deposits  of  gravel  thus  sometimes  form  steep, 
high  hills  in  which  no  rock  occurs ;  as  in  the  north-east  part  of  Arg^k 
and  on  the  road  leading  from  Argyle  to  West-Hebron ;  and  the  piov* 
mam  often  wishes  that  the  force  that  threw  up  these  hills  had  acted  witk 
leas  energy  and  had  left  them  less  steep.  But  they  are  commoaljia 
ridges  of  more  moderate  elevation  and  more  gradual  ascent  Theioii 
from  Middle  to  North  Granville  in  running  west  passes  over  a  qvite 
regular  succession  of  these  ridges  with  intervening  hollows,  of  whiek 
there  are  six  in  number  in  a  distance  of  three  miles.  It  is  one  of  tb 
most  tantalizing  roads  in  the  county.  The  traveller  on  passing  thioafh 
a  hollow  and  ascending  a  hill  espies  another  hollow  and  hill  before  hi&i 
to  which  another  succeeds  in  the  most  vexatious  monotony.  Tkesa 
ridges  are  here  spurs  as  it  were  sent  ofiT  in  a  southerly  direction  from  a 
more  eonsiderable  uplift  that  gradually  ascends  to  the  northward  of 
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them.  Quite  similar  to  this  are  seyeral  ridges  of  gravel  that  appear  in 
Argyle  to  the  north  of  the  road  in  passing  from  the  residence  of  the 
late  Esq.  Hall  to  the  county  poor  house ;  and  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
some  of  the  first  ridges  here  passed  are  spurs  given  off  from  a  high  hill 
that  rises  to  the  north  of  them. 

263.  Moraines. — Moraines  analogous  to  those  already  alluded  to  at  the 
west  base  of  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills,  but  much  smaller^  oc* 


Mtnint  m  D.  MeFarlantTt  Farm,  StUtnu 


cur  in  several  of  our  Tallies.  I  am  constrained  to  omit  the  notice  of 
these  that  I  had  designed  giving,  and  merely  allude  to  one  of  them, 
which  occurs  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  McFarland  in  the  north-west  part 
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of  Salem.  A  ridge  of  gravel  from  six  to  twenty  feet  in  height  kera 
extends  through  a  level  interval  meadow  from  the  hill  on  one  side  of 
the  valley  to  that  on  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figvrs, 
which  will  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  all  its  essential  feataies 
and  connections. 

Moraines  of  another  character  may  be  seen,  one  near  the  soath-wett 
comer  of  the  farm  of  Wm.  McNish,  Salem,  and  another  at  the  outlet 
of  Bartley's  lake  above  West  Hebron,  where  two  straight  parallel  ridges 
of  gravel,  the  space  between  looking  like  the  excavation  of  a  canal, 
^nd  in,  and  are  closed  by  a  transverse  and  still  higher  ridge  running 
from  one  past  tke  end  of  the  other  ridge — which  it  strikes  me  ought  not  to 
be  the  case  if  this  transverse  ridge  was  the  terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier. 

264.  Ttrraud fiats. — The  terraced  flats  form  an  important  feature  ia 
the  surface  of  this  district.  They  occur  along  our  streams  of  wateii 
particularly  where  two  streams  come  together.  A  trifling  brook,  evea 
in  entering  a  large  stream,  has  at  some  time  caused  the  land  for  half  a 
mile  or  a  mile  above  its  junction  to  be  levelled  ofi*  into  these  flats.  The 
annexed  sketch  of  the  site  of  East  Ghreenwich  gives  a  fair  illostratioa  of 


T$rrMidfiat9,  East  OnmwUk. 

their  form,  where  McDougalPs  brook  (A)  enters  Batten-kill  (B).  A 
first  terrace  (D)  carries  the  highway  (C)  above  the  level  of  the  lowland 
meadows  at  the  junction  of  these  streams.  To  this  a  second  terrace  (E) 
succeeds ;  and  above  these  is  a  third  terrace,  an  extensive,  elevated 
plain  (F),  which  ends  in  the  irregular  knolls  and  hillocks  of  the  or^^inal 
drift  (6  6).  In  almost  all  instances  where  two  streams  come  together, 
the  surface  above  their  junction  presents  a  succession  of  flats  analogous 
to  these,  and  these  flats  are  more  extensive  as  the  streams  are  larger. 
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UaioQ  Village,  Cambridge,  Salem,  Granville,  Middle  and  Nortk  Gran- 
rille,  are  all  situated  upon  flats  of  (his  character. 

265.  Flats  at  the  junction  of  White  creek  and  Battm-kaL—The  most 
extensive  of  these  flats  within'  the  county  and  the  locality  where  this 
formation  and  its  connections  with  the  original  drift  is  exhibited  to  the 
best  advantage,  is  at  the  confluence  of  White  creek  and  Batten-kill, 
called  locally  the  Pine  plains,  from  the  astonishing  growth  of  pine  tim- 
ber with  which  they  were  originally  covered.  The  flats  here  arise  in 
regular  terraees  one  above  another,  like  successive  steps,  for  two  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  these  streams.  On  the  road  from  Union  Vil- 
lage to  Salem,  after  crossing  White  creek  at  Fitch's  point,  six  of  these 
terraces  occur  within  a  mile,  each  bringing  the  observer  to  a  higher 
leyel.  Indeed,  a  nearly  level  tract  of  considerable  extent  here  occurs 
amid  the  Taconic  hills,  which  tract,  at  the  period  when  these  flats  were 
forqaed,  was  doubtless  covered  with  water,  the  narrow  passage  in  the 
ricinity  of  Battenville  not  allowing  it  to  run  ofi*  freely,  and  thus  forming 
a  lake  extending  from  Milliman's  corners  and  Salem  village  to  the  Jack- 
son ponds,  and  the  outlet  of  Cossa-yuna  lake,  and  covering  an  area  of 
some  twenty  square  miles. 

266.  Parts  of  these  terraced  flats  are  soils  that  have  been  brought  down 
bff  the  streams, — Though  the  name  re-arranged  drift,  is  commonly  gyfon 
to  these  terraced  flats,  the  term  is  an  inappropriate  one,  since  consider- 
able portions  of  them  are  formed  wholly  from  materials  that  have  been 
brought  down  by  the  streams  from  their  sources.  Portions  of  these 
flats,  along  Batten-kill,  for  instance,  are  made  up  entirely  of  quartz,  de- 
rived from  the  granular  quartz,  and  the  magnesian  slate  strata,  to 
which  none  of  our  other  streams  penetrate ;  and  these  soils  are  the 
most  silicious  in  their  character  of  any  within  the  county  ofi'from  the 
Saratoga  sand  formation.  An  enumeration  of  the  boulders  on  the  Bat- 
ten-kill side  of  the  flats  above  alluded  to  at  the  junction  of  White  creek, 
gives  cobblestones  64  per  cent,  milky  quartz  32,  hard  silicious  slate  2, 
ferruginous  sandstone  and  red  sandstone  1  each.  The  drift  soils  are 
never  so  simple  as  this,  but  contain  a  variety  of  substances  from  several 
sources.  And  the  exact  line  where  the  silicious  soil  of  Batten-kill  ter« 
minates  upon  these  flats,  and  the  more  argillaceous  soil  of  White  creek 
commences,  can  be  distinctly  perceived  at  many  points,  the  soil  of  this 
last  stream  consisting  (as  upon  the  farms  of  Hon.  J.  Savage  and  D. 
Russell)  mostly  of  the  greenish  Taconic  slates  from  its  source,  mingled 
with  a  few  boulders  of  milky  quartz  and  red  and  grey  sandstone,  but 
quite  destitute  of  cobblestones.  And  the  relative  fertility  of  the  soils  all 
along  these  two  streams  corresponds  in  a  marked  degree  with  what  we 
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should  expect  it  to  be  when  we  thus  come  to  trace  these  soils  to  their 
origin. 

267.  Amther  part  is  drift  re-arranged, — It  is  only  upon  their  mtr- 
gins,  where  they  approach  the  original  drift,  that  these  terraced  ilats 
are  properly  drifts  re-arranged.  And  that  they  are  so  here  is  shown  by 
a  number  of  instances  that  might  be  cited,  corresponding  with  the 
following.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jarris  Martin's  quarry  of  Taconic  sand- 
stone, the  knolls  of  original  drift  are  found  to  contain  boulders  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  order  of  their  abundance :  grey  sandstone,  Taconic  slate, 
fenuginous  sandstone,  red  sandstone,  milky  quartz,  cobblestones,  red 
slate  and  jasper,  homstone  and  sandstone  breccia.  Whilst  eighty  rods 
down  the  course  of  the  stream  from  this,  and  on  the  same  leTei,  is  a 
terraced  flat  on  the  north  side  of  White  creek,  towards  the  center  of 
which  flat  the  boulders  are  found  to  be  as  follows  :  grey  sandstone  9^ 
and  ferruginous  ten  per  cent,  cobblestones  16  per  cent,  milky  quartz  14, 
Taconic  slate  12,  red  sandstone  9,  red  slate  5,  jasper  2,  sandstone 
breccia  1,  homstone  1,  granite  |.  The  soil  of  this  terrace,  therefore,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  neighboring  knolls  of  original  drift,  w^  a 
slight  additional  infusion  of  cobblestone  and  milky  quartx.  Thus  accu- 
rately are  we  able  by  the  aid  of  these  boulders  to  read  oat  the  history 
and  character  of  the  diverse  soils  interningled  upon  and  around  these 
flats,  and  determine  the  proportion  in  each  different  tract  that  has  been 
furnished  by  the  rocks  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  those  that  ate  25 
and  50  miles  distant. 

268.  Solitary,  mmind'like  hillocks  near  the  junction  of  streawu. — ^Near 
the  angle  where  two  streams  come  together,  there  in  some  instances 
arises  from  near  the  lower  end  of  the  terraced  flats  a  more  or  less 
rounded  hillock,  which  is  original  drift  apparently  left  unremoved  in 
consequence  of  a  stillness  or  an  eddy  that  occurred  in  the  overflooded 
streams  at  the  point  where  their  waters  came  in  contact.  Such  a  hill 
arises  fifty  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  at  the  junction  of 
White  creek  and  Batten-kill  on  the  land  of  Sydney  Martin.  Its  boul- 
ders, unlike  those  of  the  plains  at  its  base  (which  are  mostly  cobble- 
stones and  milky  quartz),  are  Taconic  slate  31  per  cent,  Taconic  sand- 
stone  thirteen,  ditto  ferruginous  11,  cobblestones  19,  milky  quarU  8, 
red  sandstone  8,  red  slate  5,  homstone,  greenstone,  sienite  and  granite 
1  per  cent  each.  And  it  merits  to  be  further  stated  that  nearly  buried 
beneath  the  soil,  mostly  at  the  summit  and  down  the  north  side  of  this 
hill  appear  the  following  iceberg  boulders,  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
diameter :  Taconic  slate  13,  Taconic  sandstone  3,  granular  quaru  7, 
milky  quartz,  granite  and  gneiss  1  of  each. 

But,  on  account  of  its  regular  form  the  most  remarkable  hillocko  f 
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this  kind  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice  of  the  mound  at  South  Gran- 

yille,  or  *'  Peter  Hartwell's  coaI*pit"  as  It  is  locally  designated,  in  com- 

memmoration  of  a  waggish  son  of  Vulcan   who  formerly  lived  in  the 

neighborhood  and  who  told  a  traveller  who  called  at  his  shop  door  to  ask 

what  this  singular  looking  hillock  was,  that  it  was  a  coal*pit  he  had  just 

built,  and  with  such  an  air  of  assurance  that,  Munchausen  as  was  the 

statement,  it  was  fully  credited.    It 

is  almost   perfectly  circular,  rising 

abruptly  from  a  flat,  like  an  inverted 

bowl,  andis^Srodsin  circumference 

at  its  base.    Its  situation  with  regard 

to  the  adjacent  hilis  and  brooks  is 

abown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 

and  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  round* 

ed  off  into  its  present  shape  by  an 

eddy  or  whirl  that  was  caused  at  the 

point  where  the  branch  from  the 

west  met  the  larger  one  coming  from  yaand  at  s^ih  GrauvOU. 

die  south,  when  both  were  running  with  the  waters  of  a  deluge.    Idea* 

tical  with  this  in  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  larger  and  smaller 

stream  is  the  Sidney  Martin  hill  first  mentioned,  which  is  rounded  in  an 

analogous  manner,  but  has  a  slight  terrace  half  way  up  its  landward 

tide,  and  the  terraced  Pine  plains,  already  mentioned  stretch  off  in  this 

direction,  with  no  hills  within  a  mile.    Analogous    examples  occur 

which  I  have  not  space  to  specify. 

269.  Stratification  of  the  drift  deposits. — These  drift  deposits  are 
always  stratified  or  consist  of  different  layers  or  beds  of  gravel,  sand, 
hardpan,  &c.  This  is  the  case  both  in  the  terraced  fiats  and  in  the 
ridges  of  original  drift.  In  one  of  these  ridges  cut  through  by  the 
highway  near  the  outlet  of  the  Vly  a  few  miles  south  of  Union  village 
-these  layers  were  observed  to  be  in  even  and  rather  thin  beds  dipping 
east  at  an  angle  of  45°.  But  generally  they  appear  to  be  very  irregular 
in  their  thickness  and  order  of  succession.  A  couple  of  illustrations 
are  given,  which  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  stratification.  The 
sand-beds  on  J.  H.  Fitch's  farm,  from  whence  large  quantities  of  the 
nicest  of  sand  for  mortar  ore  at  present  obtained,  occur  in  a  narrow 
ridge  or  tongue  of  land  that  is  sent  out  from  a  high  terrace  into  the  flat 
below  it.  And  it  would  here  seem  that  after  the  lower  beds  had  been 
deposited  they  were  partially  washed  and  worn  off;  after  which  the 
carved  layer  of  fine  yellow  sand,  N.  S.  was  deposited;  and  subsequent 
to  this  another  series  of  beds,  conformable  to  the  first  ones  were  formed. 
[Assembly,  No.  176.]  67 
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The  gray  sand  is  arranged  in  laminae,  whiek  are  beantifitlly  iradulated 

in  the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  bed.    Eighty  rods  north  of  this  sani* 

bed,  a  deep  gully  in  the  same  terrace  shows  two  beds  q£  sdmilar  cUj- 

like  yellow  sand  separated  by  a  bed  of  graTel ;  and  overiyiag  all  k  • 

bed  of  gravel  with  small  boulders.    All  the  beds  here  increase  in  thick- 

ness,  the  farther  they  are  pur^ned  into  the  banks  or  terrace.     I  have  ha4 

no  opportunity  for  seeing  a  sufficient  number  of  these  exposures  of  the 

drift  strata,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  tendency  to  regulad^  ia 

the  order  of  their  succession ;  for  example,  whether  clean  gray  saui 

(which  is  found  in  many  places)  is  commonly  overlaid  by  fine  yellow 

aaz^  as  in  the  first  of  the  above  cases,  so  that  having  the  one  in  the 

second  case^  we  might  expect  to  find  the  other  beneath  iu 

270.  Hardpan. — This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  beds  that  we  meet 

with  in  these  drift  soils.     The  term  ''hardpan*'  is  in  this  county  ap> 

plied  to  a  very  tough,  impervious,  blue  clay  pervaded  with  pebbles^ 

which  is  found  interstratified  with  gravel  and  sand  in  our  drift  soils,  as 

seen  in  the  section  at  Fort  Miller  given  on  a  preceding  page  ;  and  the 

same  term  is  also  extended  to  a  white  or  light  yellow  clay  that  appears  to 

underlay  all  our  peaty  soils  and  swamps,  forming  the  basin  that  holds 

their  waters  and  prevents  it  from  sinking  down  into  the  strata  benealL 

The  term  hardpan,  therefore,  is  not  definite,  further  than  it  implies  a 

clay-like  formation,  too  tough  to  be  dug  with  a  spade  or  hoe,  and  re- 

quiring  a  pick-axe  or  a  blast  of  gunpowder  for  loosening  it.     In  the 

digging  of  wells,  cellars,  &c.  in  the  drift  soils,  this  refractory  deposit  is 

often  come  upon,  dipping  with  the  same  inclination  and  in  the  same 

direction  with  the  strata  above  and  beneath  it.    It  is  commonly  from  3 

to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  loose  gravel  I  am  told  is  generally  found 

beneath  it.     The  most  interesting  instance  of  this  deposit  that  has  come 

under  my  observation,  has  been  at  East  Greenwich.     Moses  Biliings 

five  years  ago,  here  commenced  digging  a  well,  some  6  rods  distant 

from  the  margin  of  Batten-kill,  and  10  feet  above  its  surface,  not  doubt* 
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ing  that  by  or  before  reaching  the  level  of  the  kill  he  would  obtain 
water.  After  penetrating  through  loam  and  gravel  6  or  8  feet,  hardpan 
was  come  upon,  having  the  same  inclination  aa  the  surface  of  the  hill 
side,  dipping  towards  the  kill  and  perhaps  shooting  under  it.  It  ap- 
peared like  a  bed  of  pebbles  cemented  together  by  clay.  A  part  of  the 
pebbles  were  rounded,  others  were  angular  fragments  of  black  slate 
often  exhibiting  ranges  of  shining  cubical  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  The 
clay  was  of  a  blackish  blue  color,  but  changed  to  a  light  leaden  blue 
after  exposure  to  air  a  year  or  two,  and  was  remarkably  tenacious.  On 
driving  a  drill  two  feet  into  this  hardpan,  with  a  crowbar  as  a  lever  con- 
nected to  the  drill  by  a  chain,  the  strength  of  two  men  was  insufficient 
to  raise  it  except  as  a  third  man  struck  and  loosened  it  with  a  sledge. 
A  blast  of  powder  then  applied  would  loosen  sometimes  a  cart-load  of 
this  refractory  substance.  Thus  it  was  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  over  30 
feet  and  more  than  25  feet  below  the  level  of  the  contiguous  stream^ 
the  stratum  here  being  much  more  dry  and  stiff  than  towards  its  surface.' 
The  enterprise  was  hereupon  abandoned.  A  specimen  of  this  hardpan 
that  had  laid  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  a  few  years,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Salisbury  to  contain  as  follows: — Organic  matter  8.20;  silica 
69.10 ;  alumina,  per-oxide  of  iron  15.32 ;  phosphates  0.52;  lime  3.06; 
magnesia  0.40 ;  potash  1.40;  soda  1.94 ;  chlorine  0.16 ;  sulphuric  acid ' 
0.02.  Total  100.02.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  approximates  more  closely 
to  the  Albany  clay,  than  does  any  other  subordinate  formation  which 
we  have  in  the  drift  soils ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  at  some 
future  day  come  into  repute  for  top  dressing  the  gravelly  and  sandy  soils 
with  which  it  is  associated,  imparting  as  it  evidently  would,  some  fer- 
tility to  those  soils,  and  making  their  texture  more  loamy  and  more  re- 
tentive of  manures. 

The  numerous  localities  oNhardpan  which  I  have  noted  in  several 
towns,  I  have  not  room  to  cite.  It  seems  to  underlie  both  sides  of  an 
extensive  gravel  ridge  or  morain  west  of  Milo  Ingalsbe's  residence  in 
Hartford,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  ;  and  the  west  side  of 
this  ridge  being  quite  steep,  all  the  soil  above  the  hardpan  has  slid 
down  to  the  base  of  the  hill  in  several  places.  On  one  occasion  not 
many  years  ago,  an  acre  and  a  half  was  thus  left  bare.  But  when  thus 
exposed,  the  frost  after  a  few  winters  loosens  and  crumbles  its  surface, 
so  that  it  becomes  adapted  for  tillage. 

271.  Yellow  clay. — Tracts  of  clay  of  a  yellow  color,  corresponding 
with  the  general  color  of  the  drift  soils,  are  of  common  occurrence 
among  these  soils.  These  tracts  occupy  the  hollows,  the  bases  of  ter- 
races, and  even  the  slightest  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  flats.  It 
is  common  for  the  summits  of  knolls  and  the  brows  of  terraces  to  be 
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more  stony  than  any  other  parts  of  our  fields,  whilst  their  bases  are 
wholly  destitute  of  stones  and  the  gravel  is  here  replaced  by  a  tract  tA 
adhesive  clay.  All  the  facts  show  this  clay  to  he  a  mere  superficial  de- 
posit, formed  hy  the  fine,  impalpable  matter  that  has  been  washed  by 
rains  from  the  adjacent  acclivities;  and  the  analysis  of  it  already  givea 
in  connection  with  the  Albany  clays,  show  it  to  be  more  silicious  and 
more  assimilated  in  its  compositions  to  the  drift  soils  than  it  is  to  the 
true  clays.  An  excavation  made  through  the  stratum  at  Pitches  pcnat, 
Salem»  from  whence  the  specimens  analysed  were  taken,  showed  its 
thickness  here  and  the  beds  beneath  it,  as  they  are  Indicated  in  tha 

On  these  tracts  of  clay,  ^nin.  often 
winterkills  when  it  escapes  iojary  <m 
the  contiguous  gravel  soils  of  the  same 
field.  Nor  can  fruit  trees  be  grown 
upon  it.  Several  instances  are  within 
my  knowledge  in  which  apple,  cbeiTy 
and  plum  trees  have  been  set  out  opoa 
this  clay,  and  have  grown  thriftily  a  few 
years,  and  when  nearly  large  enough  to  commence  bearing  hare  invari- 
ably perished,  whilst  those  but  a  few  rods  distant,  in  a  gravelly  sitaa- 
tion,  have,  experienced  no  such  disaster.  One  of  these  instances  may  be 
briefly  related.  Near  Kodrick  Bebee'^s,  a  half  mile  east  of  the  Red 
bridge,  in  Salem,  an  orchard  was  set  out  about  the  year  1810,  part  of  the 
ground  being  this  yellow  clay  and  the  remainder  profusely  covered  with 
cobble-stones.  The  trees  all  grew  thriftily  10  or  12  years,  when  every 
one  that  stood  upon  the  clay-loam  withered  and  died,  whilst  of  those  that 
stood  amongst  the  cobble-stones,  several  are  living,  thrifty  trees,  to  this 
day,  yielding  a  fair  amount  of  fruit  as  often  as  every  alternate  year. 

272  Trtts  buried  under  the  gravel  soils. — The  flats  along  White 
creek  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  beneath  the  surface  are  everywhere  per 
vaded  with  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  growth  of  a  former  period  of  the 
world.  These  are  yearly  washing  out  at  all  points  where  the  creek  is 
wearing  into  its  banks;  and  the  abundance  of  these  pleistocene  fossils,  as 
they  may  be  called,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  some  families  have 
obtained  their  chief  supply  of  fuel  in  some  years,  from  this  source  alone. 
L.  Lakin,  Esq  ,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  subject,  says,  he  doubts 
Dot  at  the  time  they  were  fim  discovered,  there  was  more  timber  buried 
under  the  ground,  on  the  flats  around  Salem  village,  than  was  growing 
upon  it.  Wm.  McCollister  says  he  never  saw  any  pine  among  this  bu- 
ried timber,  although  this  was  so  abundant  on  these  fiats  when  they 
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were  cleared  by  the  early  settlers.    A  log  of  red  beech  he  well  remem- 
bers of  examining  till  be  was  satisfied  of  its  identity. 

273.  Trees  growing  upon  the  gravel  soils.— I  have  space  to  detail  but 
one  of  several  observations*  made  upon  this  subject.  An  enumeration 
of  800  trees  on  the  north,  the  summit  and  the  south  sides  of  a  terraced, 
gravel  hill  near  the  junction  of  Black  and  White  creek,  which  hill  runs 
cast  and  west,  has  a  flat  summit,  and  is  about  25  feet  high,  gave  a  per 
centage  in  each  situation  as  follows: 

Bttech»  ^  *^28*  ^"■Je  **•  ®'  f  **••  «    -                 ^'  ^i^*-  SnmmU.  8.  Side. 

Maple',  .19          13  83 

White  oak,  12  23 

Black  and  Chestnut  oakt,      3  19 

Black  birch,  4           16  2 

White  birch^  15            3 

Canoe  blrch>  .  1 

Poplar,  1  18^ 

Shad-both,  1  1 

274.  Composition  of  these  soils.— As  previous  analyses  had  been  mad# 

of  the  soils  of  the  terraced  flats  of  this  county,  three  specimens  only, 

and  these  from  the  original  drift,  were  selected  for  analysis  on  this  oe* 

easion.    The  first  is  from  the  farm  of  T.  C.  'Whiteside,  the  others  from 

that  of  Wm.  McNeil.    The  two  first  columns  are  examples  of  thes« 

soils  where  they  have  been  Jong  cultivated  and  under  good  common 

management,  whilst  the  third  column  indicates  the  natural  soil 

Analysis  of  gravelly  (drift)  soils  of  Washington  county. 
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A  specimen  of  original  drift  from  the  Camden  neighbourhood,  in  tha 

southeast  part  of  Salem,  yielded  according  to  Dr.  Emmons*^  analysis, 

organic  matter  5.80,  silica  and  silicates  82.10,  per*oxide  of  iron  and 

alumina  9.21,  carbonate  of  lime  1.06^  carbonate  of  magnesia  0.81; 

total  99.5a 

The  soil  of  the  terraced  flats  between  White  creek  and  Batten-kill,  in 

the  neighborhood  of  Fitch's  point,  a  situation  where  the  soil  derired 
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from  both  these  streams  appears  to  be  blended  together,  was  foond  fay 
Dr.  Emmons  to  contain,  water  of  absorption  7.18,  organic  matter  ^12; 
ailez  79.72,  per-ozide  of  iron  and  alumina  6.12,  carbonate  of  lime  0.12, 
phosphate  of  lime  0.06,  magnesia  0.50 ;  total  99.80.  And  a  lower  tcc^ 
race,  adjacent  to  the  preceding  and  bordering  upon  White  creek,  b«t 
abore  hig[h  water  mark,  yielded  water  3.50,  organic  mattor  9.25,  sflez 
77.50,  per-ozide  of  iron  and  alumina  7.12,  carbonate  and  pho^ate  <tf 
lime,  and  magnesia,  the  same  as  the  preceding.  Both  of  these  are  in- 
stances of  land  under  cultivation  over  sizty  3rear8  and  manured  onlj  is 
the  ordinary  stinted  manner. 

A  specimen  from  the  farm  of  E.  I^ong  (Checkered  house),  Cambridge^ 
a  terraced  flat  under  cultiration  since  the  first  settlement  of  that  town, 
yielded  on  Dr.  Emmons's  analysis,  water  9.25,  organic  matter  825, 
silicates  and  silica  67.88,  per-ozide  of  iron  and  alumina  10^31,  lisc 
3.56,  magnesia  0.75,  total  100.00. 

The  soil  and  subsoil  of  A.  Chase's  farm,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
ahro  a  terraced  flat,  as  analyzed  by  Hon.  L.  C.  Ball  of  Hoosic,  3rielded 
as  follows:  Surface  soil,  water  1.50,  regetable  matter  8.50,  ailez 79.7e7, 
alumina  and  ozide  of  iron  9.00,  carbonate  of  lime  0.48,  magnet  a 
trace ;  total  99.23.  Subsoil,  water  2.76,  vegetable  matter  4.62,  nkz 
83.94,  alumina  and  ozide  of  iron  7.63,  carbonate  of  lime  0J30,  magnesit 
a  trace;  total  99.15. 

Potash,  soda  and  chlorine,  now  regarded  as  important  elements  in  a 
soil,  I  suppose  were  not  so  closely  searched  for  in  these  cases,  as  hai 
been  done  in  Mr.  Salisbury's  analyses.  But  they  all  concur  in  showing 
that  these  drift  or  gravelly  soils  have  those  constituents  that  adapl  them 
well  for  the  growth  of  grain  and  grass.  The  most  important  fact  whidi 
is  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  these  analyses  is,  that  these  soils  do  net 
contain  <hat  percentage  of  lime  which  chemists  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  essential  for  forming  a  good  soil.  This  sanke  deficiency  is 
ascertained  to  occur  in  other  districts  as  here ;  and  from  the  known 
productions  of  these  soils  in  their  present  state,  we  are  impressed  with 
a  belief  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  lime  as  5  or  6  per  cent,  eannGt  be 
so  indispensible  ss  eome  have  regarded  it  But  that  lime  and  ashes  (as 
well  as  plaist^  which  is  already  in  general  xm)  aoe  fertiliSMa  which 
axe  much  needed  upon  these  lands,  there  can  acareely  be  a  iffub^ 
Several  fftcts  collected  upon  fhese  topics  we  hope^oKive  in  a  aobsequeat 
part  #f  this  work. 

275.  Their  agrxcuUural  character. — These  gravelly  soils  are  by  no 
means  of  that  loose  tezture  and  leaohy  nature  that  many  suppose.  A 
eonsiderable  part  of  the  matter  which  they  contain  is  ground  to  the  state 
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«f  an  impalpable  powder,  which,  as  we  have  jiut  seen,  whei^  wwBh- 
«d  «oi  and  separated  forms  an  adhesire  clay.  This  being  blended 
«e  it  is  with  the  coarser  materials  renders  the  soil  compact,  to  such  a 
degree^that  a  bar  or  pick*axe  is  alwa3rs  required  to  loosen  the  subsoil 
whenever  it  is  exeavated. 

'  Hence  these  soils  are  intermediate  m  their  compactness  between  the 
Hii^  tenacious  clays  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loose,  porous  sands  upon 
the  other.  Their  materials,  as  we  hare  shown,  are  derived  from  a 
number  of  rocks  of  diversified  characters ;  and  we  suspect  few  soils  can 
be  found  that  are  mixed  and  compounded  by  the  hand  of  nature  to  such 
an'extent  as  these  are,  and  so  well  adapted  hereby  for  easy,  convenient' 
and  profitable  tillage. 

.  When  first  cleared,  sixty  and  eighty  years  ago,  wheat  was  grown 
upon  these  drift  soils  with  the  utmost  success,  and  it  is  still  the  first  crop 
that  is  taken  from  newly  cleared  tracts.  But  it  is  subject  to  so  many 
disasters  from  insects,  winter-killing,  &c.,  that  it  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  staple  crop  of  this  county.  And  under  the  old  system  of  agri- 
culture, when  a^eld  had  become  too  impoverished  for  wheat,  rye  was 
resorted  to,  and  was  repeated  year  after  year.  An  instance  fell  under 
my  observation  many  years  ago,  in  which  one  of  the  gravel  ridges  that 
have  been  spoken  of,  was  sowed  to  rye  five  years  in  succession,  and, 
probably  favored  by  the  season,  the  fifth  crop  was  the  stoutest  of  any— 
an  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage : 

«'  Sow  rye  after  rye, 
And  yoo'U  haye  rye  till  you  4it." 

Though  well  adapted  for  all  the  difierent  crops  of  this  climate,  it  is 
eopeeded  on  all  hands  that  Ipdian  corn  is  pre-eminently  the  crop  which 
aucceeds  ihfi  besi  upon  these  gray<^Uy  soils,  ^nd  from  which  the  greatest 
profit, i^  derived^  The  general  practice  is,  to  follow  it  with  oats,  and 
ibfiu  rye  with  gra^s  see^f*  But  this  rotation  is  ,much  varied,  according 
to  circ^mstanice^^  and  potatoes,  flax;,  barley,  buckwheat,  spring  wheat^ 
wi^tei  wheat,  peas,  b^ans,  &c,,  ^re  alln^pre  or  leni  grown  upon  them. 

276.  GaasT,  soiu.  Qee$$  from,  the  na^dstwrn  and  lvne$ton^.—Gteii9X 
aa  defined  by  the  Utte  Prof,  ^aton,  is  **  soil  whicht. seems  to  have  ever 
remained  nef  r  t)ie  place  where  it  w|ts  first  formed."  Extensive  tracts 
ii%  this  OQUQty  are. purely  .^oils  of  thjs  kind ;  .whilst  in  other  places  this 
>.  the  predominatipg  foil,  iotarmi^igM  T«ry  slightly  with  drifted  gravel 
These  soils  of  <;ouffse,  vary  greatly,  according  jx)  the  character  of  the 
jspcks  from  which  thsy  are  in  each  instance  derived.  The  meager  soil 
MAong  the  mountains  in  the  north  pf^rt  of  the, county,  i^  chiefly  geest 
.that  has  been  fprqaed  hj  ^^  disintegratipn  of  the  granitic  rocks  of  those 
monnlaps,  and  Is  jret  mostly  in  a  state  of  natuca. 
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Oeest  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  limestones,  occurs  only  ia 
Tery  limited  tracts,  always  in  direct  connection  with,  and  resting^  upsa 
those  rocks,  and  with  no  boalders  except  limestone.  A  tract  of  this 
kind,  some  acres  in  extent,  occurs  akog  the  road  past  the  south  end  of 
Bald  mountain :  and  other  tracts  may  be  se^n  in  East  Fort  Ann.  Pf»» 
hably  no  situations  are  so  good  as  these  for  fruit  trees.  A  Tery  <dd  jet 
Tery  prolific  orchard  was  obserred  in  this  soil  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Kica 
in  Fort  Ann. 

Geest  from  the  Taconic  sandstone  forms  more  extensive  yet  still  quits 
local  and  limited  tracts,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  parent  rocL 
•Considerable  portions  of  Louse  hill,  below  Union  Village,  are  corered 
with  this  soil,  which  is  in  places  of  a  more  red  color  than  any  soils  wo 
hsTe  elsewhere  seen  within  the  county.    Another  extensive  tract  we 
passed  over,  east  of  the  summit  of  Bpwen's  mountain  in  Hartford,  hers 
forming  the  chief  part  of  the  farm  of  Wm.  Gilchrist.    It  is  an  elevated, 
rough  looking  tract,  out  of  sight  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  few 
farms  in  the  county  have  a  more  uninviting  appearance  ;  and  yei  it  is 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  neighborhood  that  more  money  is  mads 
upon  this  farm  than  upon  any  other  one  in  the  town.    This  will  not  sur- 
prise us  so  much,  when  we  come  to  see  what  is  the  origin  and.  conipch 
sition  of  its  soil.    Perhaps  there  is  no  other  rock  possessing  more  elo> 
aents  of  fertility  within  itself  than  does  the  Taconic  sandstone,  silex, 
lime,  iron  and  alumina  being  its  predominating  constituents,  four  ingro- 
dients  as  important  for  forming  a  good  soil  as  any  that  can  be  named; 
and  its  lime  is  yielded  so  readily  to  vegetation  that  it  rapidly  disappeaia 
Of  13  per  cent  of  this  substance  commonly  contained  in  the  rock,  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  roots  of  growing  vegetables  scarcely  a  trace 
remains.    The  full  analysis  of  this  rock  in  its  solid  and  also  its  partially 
decomposed  state  has  already  been  given.    A  portion  of  the  soil  derived 
from  it;  on  the  farm  of  Jarvis  Martin,  Salem,  where  it  has  never  been  ma- 
nured, yielded  in  Mr.  Salisbury's  analjrsis,  organic  matter  3S0,  carbon- 
ic acid  a  trace,  silica  37.24,  per-oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  6^,  phos- 
phate of  iron  and  alumina  0.80,  lime  0.07,  magnesia  0.36,  potash  iX12, 
soda  0.72,  chlorine  0.30,  sulphuric  acid  a  trace ;  total  99.05.    I  perceive 
Dr.  Emmons  had  analyzed  a  specimen  from  the  same  locaKty,  from 
which  the  lime  had  not  so  entirely  disappeared.    His  analysis  gires, 
water  1.00,  vegetable  matter  2.50,  silex  67.00,  per*oxide  of  iron  5.20, 
alumina  3.05,  magnesia  0.25,  carbonate  of  lime  1.00;  total  100.00. 

277.  Geat  from  the  slate  rocks. — By  far  the  largest  and  tnost  impor- 
tant tracts  of  geest  within  this  county,  are  those  that  have  been  formed 
from  our  state  rocks,  of  both  the  Taconic  and  Hudson  river  strata.  In 
Granville  it  is  the  prevailing  soil  from  Roger's  hill  west  through  Sjr- 
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borough  and  extending  south  to  the  neighborhood  of  Munrols  mead* 
owe.  Indeed  the  chief  part  of  the  upland,  broken  tract  east  of  the 
Bald  mountain  range  of  hills,  from  the  HeUowee  river  to  Batten-kill  ia 
of  this  kind  of  soil,  though  much  interspersed  in  some  places  with 
ridges  and  hills  of  drifted  gravel. ,  All  of  Argyle  from  west  of  the 
village  to  the  clay  flats  oi  Fort  Edward  is  of  this  soil,  and  this  range 
appears  to  extend  south  to  Moses-kill  and  north  to  East  creek  in  Hart- 
ford. The  chief  part  of  Hebron  and  also  of  Jackson  is  this  soil ;  and 
limited  tracts  of  it  occur  at  numerous  other  points.  Its  superficial  ex- 
tent is  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  drift  soils.  The  geest  derived 
from  the  slate  rocks,  consists  of  a  fine  loamy  substance  intermingled 
largely  with  angular  fragments  of  slate,  of  all  sizes,  forming  what 
our  farmers  designate  a  "  slaty  gravel."  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
the  common  gravel,  or  drift  soils,  the  pebbles  in  which  are  always 
rounded,  or  worn  so  as  to  present  a  surface  more  er  less  smooth. 
Sometimes  fractures  and  uplifts  of  the  slate  rock,  which  are  common 
and  run  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  are  met  with,  covered  merely 
with  geest,  yet  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  drif^  ridges  which 
luive  already  been  noticed  as  running  in  this  same  direction.  A  most 
perfect  similitude  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  hillocks  and  hollows 
en  the  east  part  of  the  farm  of  Samuel  Dobbin  jr.,  Greenwich.  But 
such  ridges  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  drifted  gravel,  by 
the  rough,  angular  stones  and  pebbles  in  the  soil,  and  the  nearness  of 
the  rock  to  the  surface  through  their  whole  extent. 

278.  Its  composition  and  character. — A  specimen  of  this  soil  taken 
from  the  farm  of  George  Ferguson  in  Jackson,  where  it  was  in  direct 
connection  wtth  the  specimen  of  Taconic  slate,  the  analysis  of  which 
has  already  been  given,  yielded  organic  matter  7.26,  carbonic  acid  a 
trace,  silica  75.74,  alumina  and  per^oxide  of  iron  11.70,  phosphates  of 
alumina  and  iron  0.96,  lime  0.28,  magnesia  0.4S,  potash  1.04,  soda 
1.07,  chlorine  0.20,  sulphuric  acid  0.08 ;  total  98.81. 

A  specimen  of  this  same  soil,  from  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  B.  Blair,  Sa- 
lem, analyzed  by  Dr.  Emmons,  yielded  organic  matter  10.60,  silica  and 
silicates  67.24,  per-oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  20.00,  carbonate  of 
lime  1.06,  magnesia  0.63 ;  total  99.53. 

This  slaty  ground  is  one  of  the  best  soils  in  our  county  and  for  some 
crops  it  appears  to  excel  all  other  soils.  A  few  years  ago  the  opinion  be- 
came current  among  us  that  potatoes  grown  upon  this  soil  were  exempt 
from  the  prevailing  disease.  And  though  this  was  soon  ascertained  not 
to  be  the  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  well  founded  opinion  that  this  important 
crop  is  generally  more  sound  and  also  more  productive,  when  grown  up- 
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en  tins  than  upon  any  other  soiL  Of  seTeral  inteieBtiag  examples  beat- 
ing npon  this  point,  I  cite  only  one,  as  showing  that  the  slates  poeseas 
within  themselres  all  the  elemenU  essential  to  the  growUi  of  this  T^ge- 
iabk.  When  the  Champlain  canal  was  excavated,  a  lazge  quantity  of 
the  Hudson  river  slate  was  thrown  oat  on  to  the  sorbce,  on  the  U^ 
of  Dennison  Andrews,  Esq.,  sovdh  of  Stillwater  village  ;  and  it  was 
at  first  supposed  that  the  tract  thus  covered,  must  remain  a  waste 
fowver  afterwards.  But  after  six  years  the  surface  of  these  stone  hea$s 
had  become  so  broken  down  and  disinte^irated,  that  Mi.  A.  undertook  to 
•cultivate  the  tract.  It  was  accordingly  planted  with  potatoes,  and  with- 
out any  admixture  of  manure  or  other  matter,  it  was  found  that  for  sei^ 
«ral  years  this  crop  grew  better  here,  than  elsewhere  upon  his  farm. 
But  in  general  no  distinction  is  made  between  our  slaty  grayel  and  our 
.  drifted  gravel  soils,  and  the  same  rotation  of  crops  and  modaof  tillage 
is  pursued  on  each. 

279.  Ctmciuding  remarks. — I  have  thus  endeavored  to  answer  that 
portion  of  the  subject  assigned  me,  in  which  I  was  required  to  give 
*'  The  geological  features,  minerals  and  fossils  of  the  county,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  distinguishing  that  composed  of  the  'northern  drift*  or  of 
transported  materials,  from  that  produced  from  the  immediate  neighbo^ 
hood."  I  have  gone  over  this  ground  more  in  detail,  perhaps,  than 
«9me  may  deem  to  have  been  called  for.  But  when  I  reflected  that  I 
was  preparing  a  paper  which  all  our  reading  farmers  would  peruse  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  which  a  hundred  of  our  young  men  who  are 
looking  forward  to  the  tillage  of  these  hills  and  plains  as  the  business  of 
their  future  lives,  will  have  by  heart  ere  five  years  come  round,  I  knew 
not  how  to  be  more  brief.  Man  is  "a  thinking  animal"  and  everything 
he  sees  around  him  is  observed  and  reflected  upon.  Our  farmers  espe- 
cially are  not  dunces  but  men  of  observation  and  shrewdness.  And  in 
the  stones  of  their  fields  and  the  rocks  of  their  hills  they  are  ever  and 
anon  seeing  things  the  cause  of  which  is  wholly  incomprehensible  to 
them,  and  which  often  lead  them  to  conjectures  wide  of  the  trutL  I 
have  hence  deemed  I  could  not  render  them  a  better  service  than  to  pre* 
sent  to  them  in  as  plain  and  clear  a  manner  as  the  subject  permits,  the 
mode  in  which  science  teaches  us  these  rocks  and  stones  have  come  to 
receive  the  various  marks  which  they  wear.  And  independent  of  the 
practical  benefit,  which  in  a  hundred  ways  results  from  this  knowledge, 
the  mere  satisfaction  of  having  definite  and  clear  ideas  upon  such  points 
is  no  small  gratification.  And  few  things  can  tend  more  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  the  farmer's  toils  than  to  have  the  book  of  nature  so  opened  to 
liim  that  he  can  read  its  various  pages,  and  have  the  veiy  pebbles  among 
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which  he  deWes  continually  exciting  such  trains  of  interestitig  thought 
as  to  cause  him  for  the  time  to  forget  that  corpored  fatigue  which  his 
Tocation  entails  upon  him. 

[A  full  suit  of  specimens  to  illustrate  the  contents  of  this  paper  will 
be  found  in  the  Agricultural  Rooms  of  the  Stote  Agricultural  Society, 
and  in  the  adjoining  Eooms  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History.] 
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PART  FOURTH. 

FLAX  CULTURE  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

280.  This  crop  not  duly  estimated.— The  editor  of  a  paper  in  St  Louis 
not  long  siDce  expressed  his  doubts  whether  a  thousand  tons  of  flax  were 
produced  in  the  whole  United  States.  This  illustrates  how  Tery  liaUe 
we  are  to  underrate  the  prodaetions  of  our  country  by  founding  our  judg- 
ment merely  upon  what  we  see  in  our  own  vicinity.  We  hare  single 
towns  in  this  county  that  are  annually  rearing  a  greater  amount  of  this 
staple,  than  this  writer  supposed  to  be  grown  within  the  bounds  of  our 
republic  !  And  if  our  neighbors  at  the  South  can  erer  become  so  rash 
and  unwise  as  to  dissolve  our  present  national  confederacy,  let  them  not 
flatter  themselves  that  the  North  will  continue  to  be  dependent  upon 
them  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  Extensively  and  successfully  as  flax  is 
now  being  cultivated  among  us,  it  is  manifest  that  with  a  trifling  impost 
upon  the  introduction  of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  linen  would  spe^ily 
be  entered  upon,  and  that  it  would  soon  occupy  the  place  in  our  markets 
which  is  at  present  held  by  cotton  goods.  t 

281.  Flax  originally  cultivated  here  only  for  family  use. — ^Fran  the 
first  settlement  in  this  coumy  its  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  raise 
what  flax  was  needed  for  their  own  family  use,  and  till  a  recent  period, 
the  foot  spinning  wheel  was  an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  of  ev^y 
dwelling.  With  the  first  warm  days  of  early  spring  the  flax  was 
dressed,  undergoing  by  hand  at  the  barn  the  operations  of  breaking  and 
swingling.  Then  brought  to  the  house  the  hatcheling  was  performea 
by  the  female  part  of  the  family,  and  the  hum  of  the  little  wheel  com* 
menced,  yielding  a  supply  of  yam  for  the  loom  and  thread  for  the 
needle,  adequate  to  the  family  wants  of  the  year.  The  introduction  of 
cotton  goods  has  now  for  some  time  quite  superseded  this  branch  of 
household  economy. 

282.  How  its  cultivation  has  become  extended, — During  the  war  of  181^ 
'16  and  the  high  prices  which  that  war  produced,  James  Whiteside  of 
Cambridge,  having  carefuUy  conned  over  the  expense  of  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  and  compared  this  with  the  price  it  was  bringing  in  market,  be- 
came convinced  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  he  could  raise. 
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He  accordingly,  imtoad  of  the  ttdu&l  patches  of  a  few  rods  in  extent^ 
sowed  some  three  acres  with  flax.  The  whole  country  side  heard  of 
this  strange  innovation  upon  the  established  order  of  things  with  utter 
astonishment,  and  the  prediction  was  in  every  mouth  that  it  would  he 
impossible  for  him  when  it  was  grown  to  pull  and  secure  it — that  the 
chief  part  of  it  would  never  be  gathered  was  regarded  as  a  fixed  fact. 
But  when  the  proper  period  arrive4)  by  employing  a  few  hands  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  help  on  his  farm,  the  entire  crop  was  safely  secured. 
The  surrounding  community  could  not  disbelieve*  the  evidence 
of  their  own  eyes  as  they  saw  the  field  cleared.  But  the  staple 
was  not  yet  dressed.  That  was  a  labor  it  was  confidently  surmised 
which  would  require  three  or  four  seasons  to  accomplish.  But  when 
winter  came,  four  hands  were  employed,  who  put  the  whole  crop  in  a 
condition  for  market  ere  the  season  closed.  It  sold  at  a  high  profit, 
eighteen  and  three-fourth  centa  per  pound  being  then  the  current  price; 
and  when  sowing  time  ci^e  again,  a  still  larger  piece  was  devoted  to 
this  crop.  And  having  acquired  experience  in  its  culture  on  this  large 
scale,  when  peace  was  restored  and  prices  fell,  he  still  was  aware  it 
would  renumerate  him  as  handsomely  as  any  other  product  which  he 
could  grow  upon  his  farm,  and  therefore  continued  its  cultivation.  One 
and  another  in  his  vicinity  began  to  copy  his  example ;  and  now  (ac- 
oording  to  the  census  of  1845)  there  is  but  one  town  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  producing  more  flax  than  Cambridge,  and  that  is  the  adjoin* 
ing  town  of  Pittstown  in  Rensselaer  county,  a  town  nearly  double  the 
size  of  Cambridge.  Rensselaer,  moreover  is  the  only  county  in  the  state 
that  exceeds  Washington  in  the  quantity  of  flax  raised,  although  quite 
a  number  of  other  counties  have  more  acres  devoted  to  this  crop  than 
we.  And  yet  in  this  county  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Cambridge  and  the  four  towns  contiguous  to  it,  they  produc- 
ing eight  times  the  quantity  that  is  raised  in  all  the  rest  of  the  county. 

283.  Leading  counties  in  the  growth  of  flax. — In  the  census  returns 
for  the  year  1845,  the  town  of  Champion,  Jeflferson  county  is  reported 
as  producing  102,554  pounds  of  flax  from  87f  acres,  which  would  be  an 
average  of  1 174  pounds  to  an  acre  !  Whilst  the  remainder  of  the  county 
produces  but  105,991  pounds  from  1018  acres,  an  average  of  104  pounds 
to  the  acre.  There  is,  beyond  all  doubt  an  important  error  in  the  re- 
turn from  the  town  of  Champion,  that  has  inadvertently  come  into  this 
valuable  public  document,  which  error  can  redound  to  the  discredit  of 
nobody,  except  to  those  superficial  gatherers  of  statistics,  who  snatch  up 
the  figures  firstpresented  to  them,  and  thereupon  lavish  their  encomiums 
with  as  little  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  those  who  erst  shouted  '*  Oreat 
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is  Dianal^of  the  Ephesians."  If  we  allow  the  land  sowed  to  flax  in  tbe 
town  of  Champion  a  similar  yield  with  the  other  lands  of  the  sama 
county ,''the  statistics  of  those  counties  in  oar  state  which  rank  the  high- 
est in  the  amount  of  this  staple  which  they  produce,  are  as  follows^ 
omitting  fractions. 

C^umt^.  No.  of  acres      Qoantitj  raited.       Yield  per  aera. 

of  Flax.  Poandt.  Pomids. 

Rensselaer 17SI3            *        2*i2,69U  157 

Was|ii«ton 858  149,550  174 

Cayuga 3S14  139,126  X 

ChaaUuc^ae 720  129,749  180 

Jefferson 11U5  115,039  IM 

Chenango 646    .  114,911  177 

Wyoming 1064  108,193  101 

Onondaga 1064  107,035  100 

Cortland 676  101,344  149 

Wayne 1403  98,^  70 

StateofN.  Y 46,089  2,897,062  62 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  flax  ii 
grown  solely  for  its  seed,  and  as  the  amount  of  this  is  not  Tetomed, 
8ome*counties  appear  at  an  undue  disadvantage  in  this  table. 

284.  The  valley  of  the  Hoosic  the  great  flax^growing  district  of  iU 
State. — ^It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  this  county  the  rearing  of  flax 
is  limited  almost  entirely  to  its  five  southern  towns.  It  is  also  in  the 
seven  towns  contiguous  to  these  in  the  northern  part  of  Renssdaer 
county,  that  most  of  the  flax  of  that  county  is  grown.  The  valley  of 
the  Hoosic  river  therefore  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  the  great  flax- 
growing  district  of  the  state,  twelve  contiguous  towns  here,  with  aa  area 
of  344,000  acres  producing  over  400,000  pounds  in  1845,  an  amount 
which  has  been  much  increased  since,  some  of  these  towns  now  grow- 
ing nearly  double  the  quantity  which  they  then  did. 

285.  Cause  of  the  e^ensiveftax  cultivation  here. — ^What  has  led  to  a 
cultivation  of  flax  in  this  district  so  much  more  extensive  than  is  usual 
in  our  country,  is  a  question  which  is  readily  answered.  It  is  owing 
directly  to  the  oiUmills  here  in  operation  ever  ready  to  purchase  the 
seed  of  the  farmer,  and  the  manufactories,  equally  ready  to  purchase 
his  flax  and  tow.  There  are  five  oil-mills  in  operation  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, consuming  30  or  40,000  bushels  of  flax-seed  annually.  There 
are  also  manufactories  of  canvass,  twine,  ropes,  ice,  that  use  up  all  the 
lint  brought  to  them.  These  establishments  therefore,  convenient  of 
access,  and  ever  ready  to  pay  the  current  value  of  the  material  brought 
to  their  doors,  have  made  it  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  to  enter  largely 
into  the  growth  of  this  staple. 
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286.  Reminiscences  eonnectei  with  this  n^'ecf.— The^jcensus  retornft 
above  quoted  indicate  that  in  the  coltiTation  of  this  crop  a  greater  de* 
gree  of  perfeciion  has  been  attained  in  this  county,  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  state.  This  calls  for  a  particular  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  crop  is  here  reared  and  prepared  for  market. 

By  recurring  to  the  historical  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  present  population  of  Carohridge  and  vicinity  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  descended  from  settlers  who  came,  some  directly  and  others  in* 
directly  from  Londonderry  and  other  counties  in  the  north  of  Ireiaad. 
It  i»  a  fact  therefore  which  meriu  to  be  noticed,  that  we  here. find  the 
culture  of  flax  most  extensively  and  successfully  pursued  among  a 
people  measurably  derived  from  one  of  the  most  renowned  linen  mane- 
faciuring  districts  of  Burope,  although  they  have  had  no  direct  ilitei^ 
course  with  their  fathetland  for  more  than  a  century* 

And  little  less  interesting  is  another  fact.  A.pait  of  the  fiax-ee0d 
that  is  here  raised  and  carried  to  market  finds  it  way  to  the  sea-board^ 
and  is  thence  exported  to  North  Ireland,  where  American  fiax-^eed  Is.JiA 
high  repute,  and  extensive  use*  Thus  the  Cambridge  farmers,  though 
two  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  are  supplying  a  portion  of  the  seed 
now  sown  upon  the  same  fields  that  were  formerly  tilled  by  their  for^ 
fathers  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

287.  Flax  adture  and  fnamifacture  in  Ireland. — The  folio  wing  infop> 
mation  respecting  the  flax  culture  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  derived  firosn 
ene  who  was  brought  up  to  this  business  there,  possesses  tuffieieit 
interest  to  merit  an  insertion  in  this  connexion. 

About  one  half  of  the  flax  seed  there  sown  comes  from  America  mad 
the  remainder  from  Holland;  the  amount  of  seed  raised  by  the  ^rmeia 
themselves  and  that  which  is  received  from  Riga  on  the  Bakic,  is  Coo 
trifling  to  be  made  any  account  of.  The  American  seed  has  the  repute* 
tion  of  raising  heavier  flax,  of  a  stronger  and  more  durable  fiber,  but  not 
80  fine,  as  that  produced  from  the  Holland  seed. 

From  four  to  six  bushels  of  seed  is  sown  per  acre — the  thicker  the 
seed  the  finer  is  the  flax,  and  it  is  the  finest  flax  that  is  there  most  in 
demand.  Though  it  grows  less  rank  and  tall  when  sown  so  thick,  its 
quality  is  so  much  better  that  it  yields  a  greater  profit.  It  is  puU^ 
About  a  fortnight  after  the  blossoms  or  "  blue  blows"  as  they  arecalledi 
begin  to  appear.  It  is  tied  up  in  large  bundles,  rushes  being  used  for 
the  bandd,  and  is  taken  directly  from  the  field  and  immersed  in  seft 
wateh  Almost  every  flax  grower  owns  a  pit,  excavated  by  the  side  of 
a  stream  in  his  neighborhood,  into  which  the  water  can  readily  be^toni* 
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ed.  In  this  th«  newly  palled  flax  ie  pliced,  and  is  held  under  ibe  «ar> 
faoe  of  the  water  by  stenes  or  other  weights  placed  opon  iu  It  rematai 
here  till  the  lint  or  bark  readily  slips  from  the  woody  part  of  the  flax* 
•talk,  which  is  in  two  or  three  weeks,  if  the  water  of  the  stream  which 
supplies  the  pit  is  of  a  suitable  temperature— cold  brooks  coming  ffsn 
springs  not  being  need  for  this  purpose.  About  the  last  of  August  this 
water*rotting  is  completed.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  meadow  or  other  |nece 
of  smooth  grass*ground,  where  it  is  unbound  and  spread  oat  for  about  t 
month.  It  is  then  re*bound  and  taken  to  the  flax-mill  to  be  dressed,  sr 
it  is  skutched  by  hand,  by  which  more  of  the  flax  in  sared  than  whea 
Ike  iame  operation  is  performed  by  the  machine.  This  work  is  geoeial- 
ly  done  by  the«  women,  a  number  assembling  together  in  what  woaM  be 
called  a  **bee"  in  this  country.  It  is  always  dried,  by  the  heal  oosi- 
meoly  of  a  fire,  preparatory  to  its  being  dressed.  The  dressing  tssMsC- 
fj  done  in  the  autumn,  and  the  spinning  in  the  winter. 

The  linen  manufacture,  says  my  informant,  was  a  basiaese  thai  kepi 
all  the  members  of  the  household  busily  and  profitably  employed.  Brca 
Ike  children,  in  weeding  the  growing  flax,  in  winding  bobbins  and  such 
light  work  in  aid  of  their  mothers'  labors,  were  accustomed  to  aid  coa- 
siderably  in  supporting  the  family.  But,  some  thirty  years  ago  masi- 
factories  for  spinning  and  wesTiog  linen  by  machinery  began  to  be  ia- 
Irodnced.  These  destroyed  the  business  that  had  sustained  the  ishab- 
Itaats  there  in  comfort  for  centuries — the  only  business  of  which  ihcy 
knew  anything.  And  about  the  same  time  the  crops  of  flax  began  lo 
fail  as  they  had  never  been  known  to  do  before — the  yield  from  a  giiea 
amount  of  land  being  unusually  light.  This  was  attributed  to  the  use 
of  peat*manure,  which  had  then  become  prevalent.  But  instead  of  the 
ahortness  of  the  crops  enhancing  the  price,  the  manufacturers 
menced  importing  flax  from  Holland,  and  the  Irish  growers  were 
pelled  to  sell  at  the  old  prices  or  not  to  sell  at  all.  Poverty  and  siarvaiisn 
was  DOW  brought  home  to  every  duelling;  and  the  distress  that  has  pie- 
vailed  in  the  north  part  of  Ireland  is  attributable  mainly  to  these csasM. 

28S.  Objutsfor  which  /lax  is  here  grovnu — In  this  district,  the  object 
far  which  this  crop  is  cultivated,  is  not  the  production  of  flax  of  the  finest 
quality,  but  a  ooarser  article  ai»d  sn  alundance  of  seed.  The  seed  and 
the  coarse  flax  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  remunerating  prices;  whAl 
for  fine  flax  there  is  no  demand  in  our  markets,  and  consequeblly  ■• 
adequate  inducements  to  attempting  its  growth. 

990.  Ptrtnm^JUix* — Such  being  the  objects  for  which  flax  is  rear^ 
ed  with  us,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  perennial  flax,  wfaieh 
grows  spontaneously  over  the, western  parts  of  this  contiaeai  and  also 
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in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  which  appears  to  be  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  Siberia,  might  here  be  a  valuable  acqui;$ition.  This  requires  to  be 
sowed  but  once  in  three  or  four  3'ears,the  root  lining  through  thewinter^ 
and  sending  up  stems  to  a  considerable  height  annually.  The  sole 
reason  which  we  find  assigned,  why  this  species  is  not  cultivated  in  the 
flax-growing  districts  of  Europe,  is,  that  its  fiber  is  not  so  fine  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  manufactories  there.  This,  of  course,  would  form  a  far 
less  serious  objection  to  its  iniroiduction  here. 

290.  Physical  structure  offiax. — A  flax  stalk  it  may  here  be  stated, 
consists  of  four  distinct  layers,  viz.  the  epidermis  or  outer  bark ;  the 
liber  or  inner  bark ;  the  wood ;  and  the  pith.  The  last  of  these  is  chief- 
ly observable  in  the  .young  plant ;  it  diminishes  in  volume  as  the  plant 
approaches  maturity,  whereby  the  center  of  the  stalk  becomes  hollow* 
It  is  to  the  inner  bark  that  the  chief  value  of  this  plant  is  owing.  This 
is  composed  of  very  tenacious  longitudinal  fibers,  about  half  as  strong  as 
those  of  silk,  and  two  thirds  as  strong  as  those  of  hemp.  It  has  been  a 
prevalent  idea  that  each  stalks  contains  the  same  number  of  these  fibers, 
and  that  therefore  the  smaller  the  stalk  is,  the  more  slender  will  these 
fibers  be,  and  consequently  the  finer  the  quality  of  the  flax.  This  idea 
derives  some  support,  from  the  remarkable  symmetry  which  is  observed 
yi  the  reproductive  organs  of  this  plant,  each  flower  hiving  five  pistils, 
five  stamens,  five  petals,  and  five  sepals ;  and  the  pod  opening  by  five 
valves,  and  being  divided  internally  into  ten  cells,  by  five  true,  alter- 
nating with  five  false  partitions,  and  inclosing  ten  seeds. 

201.  Its  ekemical  compoHticn, — ^Five  samples  of  flax  stalks,  obtained 
from  difierent  places  in  Belgium,  Holland  and  Ireland  were  analysed  by 
Prof.  Johnston,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  percentage  of  ash  varying 
from  3.65  to  5.45.  The  ash  was  composed  of  the  following  sub- 
stances—Potash 7.70  to  22.86;  Soda  0,00  to  19.19;  Chloride  of  sodium 
3.99  to  8.70;  Lime  12.-53  to  ia37;  Magnesia  3.02  to  7.79;  Oxide  of 
iron  0.00  to  4.30 ;  Alumina  0.44  to  6  08;  Sulphuric  acid  2.65  to  9.6S ; 
Phosphoric  acid  8,81  to  11,80;  Carbonic  acid  13.75  to  25.24;  Silica 
2.08  to  21  65. 

The  quantity  of  oil  in  the  seeds  varies  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  grown ;  100  pounds  of  seed  yielding  from  eleven 
to  twenty-two  pounds  of  oil.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  bushel  of 
seed  is  stated  to  yield  about  two  gallons  of  oil.  An  imperfect  analysis 
of  the  seeds  made  by  Leo  Meier,  gave  of  oil,  11  per  cent;  husk  &c.» 
44;  soluble  albumen,  15;  sugar,  10;  gum,  7;  with  a  lesser  proportion 
of  wax  and  resin,  insoluble  albumen,  starch  and  woody  fiber. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  we  have  deemed  would  in 
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this  connection  be  interesting  to  most  readers,  we  proceed  to  detail  the 
mode  of  cultiyation  and  tko  management  of  this  crop  pursued  in  tliis 
district. 

292.  Best  soil  for  Jlax.— -The  best  soil  for  flax  is  a  fertile  loam,  made 
so  naturally  and  not  by  artificial  manures.  Lands  that  have  been  brought 
into  fertility  by  artificial  manures,  produce  good  crops  of  flax,  but  are 
thought  to  be  iess  sure  with  this  crop  than  iho^e  that  have  never  been  » 
exhausted  and  worn  out  as  to  require  copious  artificial  manuring.  Good 
land  for  corn  is  also  good  land  for  flax,  only  limited  patches  of  clay  W- 
cur  in  the  flax-growing  part  of  the  county,  and  on  these  flax  does  not 
succeed.  The  flax  dressers  say,  they  year  afier  year  have  a  good  arti- 
cle brought  from  certain  neighborhoods,  and  an  inferior  article  from  other 
neighborhoods;  so  that  when  a  load  of  flax  is  brought  to  the  dressing  ma- 
chine, on  learning  where  the  owner  resides,  they  often  know  what  the 
quality  of  his  flax  will  be,  before  looking  at  it.  In  the  town  of  Jackson 
for  instance,  the  range  of  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  ponds  hare  al- 
ways yielded  better  crops  of  flax  on  their  western,  than  on  ibeir  easiem 
slope;  indeed  as  fine  a  range  of  farms  for  the  growth  of  flax,  as  any  in 
the  county,  are  those  upon  the  north  part  and  along  the  western  sides 
of  these  hills.  Now  the  most  obvious  diflerence  between  the  easiem 
and  western  sides  of  these  hills  is,  that  limestone  is  much  more  abaa- 
dant  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation.  From  the  sereral  neigh- 
borhoods specified  to  me  as  those  which  uniformly  bring  the  poorest  flax 
to  the  dressing  machines;  as  contrasted  wiih  those  which  bring  the 
best,  (i.  e.  flax  of  the  longest  and  thickest  fiber,  causing  a  given  weight  to 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  dressed  flax),  my  acquaintance  with  theaoib 
and  rocks  of  those  neighborhoods,  loads  me  to  the  following  deduciioas: 

1.  The  best  flax  is  grown  upon  the  drift  soils,  and  upon  Geest  derived 
from  those  shtes  that  are  most  argillaceous  and  friable. 

2.  The  Geest  from  the  hard  silicious  states,  never  produces  goed 
crops  of  this  staple. 

3.  Neighborhoods  where  thick  bedded  Taconic  sandstone  and  spany 
limestone  abound,  appear  to  be  less  favorable  than  other  situations. 

4.  The  terraced  flats  along  our  streams,  being  generally  less  loamy, 
are  not  regarded  as  so  good  for  this  crop  as  the  drift  lying  m  its  original 
state. 

293.  Rotation, — Most  of  our  flax  is  raised  upon  ground  that  had  been 
in  com  the  preceding  year,  but  quantities  are  also  grown,  where  pota- 
toes are  the  antecedent  crop ;  and  ic  is  the  current  opinion  that  potato  is 
preferable  to  corn  ground,  for  flax.  An  instance  is  told  me  in  which  it 
was  sown  upon  greensward,  newly  broken  up,  and  the  yield  was  only 
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23J  lbs.  of  dressed  flax  from  an  acre;  and  this  so  short  and  so  poor  in 
quality,  that  it  was  not  worth  wiibin  two  cents  per  pound  of  the  current 
price.     The  reason  of  the  failure  probably  was  that  the  ground  could  not 
be  sufficiently  pulverized  to  adapt  it  for  this  crop.     It  was  in   former 
years  a  common  saying,  that  a  good  crop  of  flax  could  not  be  grown 
from  the  same  ground  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years,  it  being  imagin- 
ed that  something  was  extracted  from  the  soil  by  this  crop,  that  it  re* 
quired  this  length  of  time  to   restore  ;  but  this  opinion  it  is  palpable  was 
erroneous,  and  of  several  instances  that  might  be  adduced,  tosbowthis^ 
the  following  is  a  notable  one.     In  the  year  1835,  A.  C.  from  an  acre 
of  ground  manured  and  in  potatoes  the  precedmg  year,  obtained  400 
weight  of  dressed  flax.    The  ground  was  laid  down  to  grass  the  two 
following  years.     In  183S  it  was  broken  up  and  again  planted  with  po- 
tatoes, and  in  1839,  another  fine  crop  of  fl:tx  was  grown  upon  it,  which 
though  not  yet  dressed  will  undoubtedly  exceed  350  pounds.     On  any 
land  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  flax,  and  that  has  not  had  its  origi- 
nal fertility  exhausted  by  over  cropping,  I  am  assured  the  following  ro- 
tation may  be  pursued,  and  good  crops  of  flax  obtained  for  any  length 
of  time  that  may  be  desired,  and  without  any  deterioration  of  the  land« 
Idt  year,  corn  or  potatoes  on  greensward  without  manure. 
2d  year,  flax  with  grass  seeds. 
3d,  4th,  and  6th  years,  grass  in  pasture* 

Bepeat  ad  libitum.    Were  the  grass  mowed,   this  would  exhaust  the 
land,  it  is  conceded,  but  not  if  pastured. 

291.  Preparation  of  the  ground, — In  no  case  should  fresh  manure  ba 

applied  to  ground  where  flax  is  to  be  sown.     It  causes  so  rank  a  growth 

of  the  flax  that  it  is  apt  to  lodge,  and  it  is  also  quite  liable  to  be  attacked 

by  the  rust.     If  manure  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be  with  the  preceding 

crop,  or  better  if  its  application  is  still  more  remote. 

.  Ground  for  flax  is  rarely,  if  ever  plowed  here  till  in  the  spring.*    It 

is  carefully  and  finely  plowed  though  not  materially  diflerentfrom  what 

it  would  be  for  any  other  crop,  upon  the  same  ground.     The  land  is  not 

laid  in  ridges,  separated  by  dead  furrows ;  no  attention  to  this  matter 

being  needed  on  those  soils,  where  with  us  flax  is  mostly  grown.    The 

pfowing  is  done  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  m  suitable  condition,  the  ob» 

ject  being  to  get  the  crop  in  as  early  as  possible,  thongh  not  to  the  nef- 

lect  of  other  crops.    The  harrow  is  passed  over  the  ground  after  the 

plowing  is  completed,  and  the  seed  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  April| 

and  from  that  time  to  the  first  of  May. 

•  Thoagh  it  it  probable  if  the  srotmd  were  plowed  in  the  fall  and  replowed  in 
the  spring  it  woaid.be  better,  eapecially  if  the  toil  is  at  all  stiff  and  eompaet;  a 
tboroagh  pulverization  belng^a  desideratum. 
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It  is  commonly  the  earliest  sowed  of  any  crop  except  spring  wheat, 
as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  late  frosts  of  spring,  altbongli  ia 
some  few  instances,  injury  from  this  cause  is  thought  to  hare  been  ex- 
perienced :  and  late  crops  are  more  subject  to  rust. 

295.  Seed. — With  no  other  crop  does  strict  and  incessant  attention  to 
the  seed  seem  to  be  so  necessary  as  with  this.  Nor  does  good  seed  of 
an*-  of  our  other  cultivated  plants  appear  so  liable  as  flax  seed  to  deten- 
orate  in  a  short  time.  An  instance  is  related  of  a  kind  of  seed  introdu- 
ced into  one  neighborhood,  which  five  years  ago  was  about  the  choicest 
seed  that  could  be  procured  ;  the  crops  from  it  being  large  and  of  the 
best  quality.  But  already  it  has  degenerated  so  that  it  no  longer  |ii»- 
duces  such  crops  as  it  then  did,  and  other  kinds  of  seed  are  now  prefer* 
red  to  it. 

Our  farmers  generally  pay  too  little  attention  to  this  subject,  each 
sowing  from  his  own  seed  year  after  year.  An  attentive  exBaiinaiioa 
of  this  matter  would  undoubtedly  detect  several  distinct  Tarieties  of  flax 
among  the  crops  that  are  cultivated  in  this  district,  which  varielftes  tie 
caused  by  the  different  kinds  of  seed  that  are  in  use*  Thus  one  man  is 
reported,  who  for  several  years  has  brought  flax  to  the  machine,  of  a 
short  staple,  and  a  **  towey''  quality,  that  is,  an  unusual  proportion  of 
tow  b  whipped  out  of  it  by  the  machine,  making  the  yield  of  dre«ed 
flax  unduly  small.  The  flax  of  another  man  has  also  been  observed 
through  successive  years  to  be  of  a  bag  staple,  but  of  a  yellow^  celsr 
and  of  a  harsh  rough  texture,  the  quality  being  miserable  mithovgk  the 
yield  is  fair  in  amount.  The  farms  of  both  these  men  are  sitaated  in 
neighborhoods  known  to  possess  the  best  of  soils  for  this  crop,  and  fi«a 
etntijpisus  farms,  flax  of  an  unexceptionable  quality  is  obtained.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  their  crops  therefore  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  seilon  wkick 
they  are  grown.  And  the  most  plausible  supposition  is,  that  tke^e  pe- 
enliarities  arc  owing  to  the  seed  they  nse. 

Such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative  qualities  of  the  several 
crops  raised  by  our  farmers,  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  instances,  as 
what  the  owners  of  flax  mills  obtain  with  regard  to  this  crop.  Tear  af> 
ter  year  is  brought  to  them  all  the  flax  grown  in  their  district,  in  dret* 
aing  wdiich,  they  soon  become  well  acquainted  with  the  qnality  of  the 
flax  which  each  farm  produces,  and  nobody  is  so  well  qualified  as  they 
tp  give  valuable  advice  to  the  farrier  as  to  when  his  seed  requires  to  be 
changed,  and  where  he  can  procure  the  best  that  is  to  be  had  in  the  Ti- 
cinity.  Comparatively  little  is  known  to  my  mformantson  this  subject 
They  are  unaware  of  any  peculiarities  of  situation  or  soil,  as  producing 
seed  of  particular  excellence.     Long  Island  seed  used  to  be  much  used 
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here,  at  presrnt  what  it  called  the  *' Sapling  aeed**  ta  in  much  repate« 
particularly  aa  producing  flax  of  a  taller  growth*  than  any  other  kind  of 
seed  among  us ;  bat  of  the  origin  of  thia  variety*  I  have  no  definite  in- 
formation. 

296.  Quantily  ofstid  iown. — Whilst  flax  seed  continuee  to  bear  ita 
present  price  in  market,  the  productioii  of  seed  will  cootinae  to  be  a 
prominent  object  with  our  farmers. 

Some  think  2S  quarts  of  aeed  per  acre  better  than  more,  but  abushel, 
slightly  less,  rather  than  more  is  the  quantity  usually  sown.  « 

The  seed  ought  to  be  of  the  best  quality  that  can  be  obtained ;  and 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  other  seeds. 

It  is  important  that  the  seed  should  be  as  evenly  sowed  as  possible,  and 
to  insure  this,  many  of  our  farmers  are  accustomed  to  cross-sow  the 
ground ;  that  is,  one  half  the  seed  is  sowed  (broadcast,)  by  passing  over 
the  ground  in  one  direction,  and  the  remainder,  by  passing  over  it 
again,  at  right  angles  with  the  tracks  previously  made.  If  a  thin  spot 
occurs,  there  the  flax  will  grow  long  and  coarse,  and  if  a  thick  spot  is  in 
tke  piece,  there  the  staple  will  be  abort  and  fine;  hence  the  importaace 
of  haTing  the  aeed  scattered  as  evenly  aa  possible  over  the  entire  pieee* 
Ajid  here  also  the  disadvantage  of  rearing  flax  upon  the  gnmnd  where 
fdnr  drainage,  the  land  requires  to  be  laid  in  ridges  with  intervening  deai 
furrows.    An  even  crop  of  flax  cannot  be  obtained  from  such  ground* 

To  iaaore  as  even  a  distribatioa  of  the  aeed  as  possible  it  is  impertafll;' 
Ikat  the  ground  should  be  well  harrowed  before  sowing,  so  that  all  tmeea 
of  the  furrows  left  by  the  plow  may  be  obliterated,  and  the  whole  sur* 
fiaoe  be  as  smooth  as  possible ;  where  this  is  not  the  case  some  of  tl^ 
seed  gels  covered  too  deep,  and  consequently  is  longer  ia  sprouting  mHA 
growing ;  thus  producing  an  uaevenaess  in  the  diameter  and  length  of 
dM  stalks  that  is  to  be  avoided^ 

The  aeed  is  ccmimonly  covered  by  the  harrow.  This  dees  the  woik 
rerj  well ;  but  stiH  is  liable  to  cover  so«ie  of  the  seeds  too  deep,  ud 
pehers  not  sufliciently.  The  seed  requires  to  be  but  slightly  and  eveUf- 
)y  covered.  Hence  some  practice  biuhing  it  in^-and  decidedly  (he 
prettiest  implement  in  use  with  us  for  this  purpose  is  formed  by  insert- 
ing the  butts  of  a  number  of  beech  or  other  bruahy  limbs  into  holes  bored 
in  a  piece  of  light  scantling — a  brush  of  this  kind  giving  that  slight  evea 
covering  to  the  seed  that  is  obtained  from  no  other  implement. 

297.  Top  dreiring  wUk  platter, — When  the  flax  is  about  9  or  3  inchea 
high,  it  ought  invariably  to  have  a  top  dressing  of  plaster,  unless  from  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  appearance  of  the  young  plants,  there  are  ap« 
prehensions  of  too  raok  a  growth ;  in  which  case  the  plastei  should  bo 
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fliiiitted.  This  top  dressing  is  the  onirersftl  custom  in  dus  district, 
about  a  bushel  of  plaster  being  8own4o  an  acre  of  flax.  Instances  too 
are  related  in  -which  unleached  ashes  hare  been  ased  to  the  qnaouij 
in  one  case  of  8  bushels  per  acre,  with  an  eicellent  effect.  Many  yean 
ago  it  was  the  practice  to  sow  the  outer  edg^  of  this  crop  with  ashes  to 
pfoteet  it  from  the  worms  which  it  was  supposed  crept  into  the  flax  fram 
the  adjoining  lands ;  and  it  was  often  obserred  that  here  upon  the  ask* 
d/iessed  border,  there  was  doable  the  quantity  of  flax  that  grew  else* 
where. 

298.  Weeding^  never  attended  to  here,  and  our  flax  growers  are  de- 
cided in  the  opinion,  that  high  as  labor  is  in  this  country  and  the  Kiiie 
detriment  the  crop  receives  fn>m  weeds,  and  the  trampling  down  oi  the 
'  fkX  that  will  be  made  by  a  thorough  weeding ;  for  them  to  practice  this 
measure  as  recommended  in  agricultural  works,  would  be  money  ootsf 
focket; 

M9l  The  following  are  the  weeds  which  chiefly  infest  the  cropsof  flax 
IB  this  eeuaty. 

•  L  The  yeUm9  $eei  as  it  is  unirersally  called  with  us  or  False  Fiax» 
{Bcmdhia  satwa^  Linn. )  seems  to  be  the  natural  associate  of  flax,  as  ^kem 
Astes  of  wheat,  insomuch-  that  we  wonder  the  believers,  in  transnrataike 
have  not  swallowed  the  cmdity,  that.flax  changes  the  yellow  seed,  and 
that- (be  Bible  is  not  true  when  it  says  every  plant  was  made  *'  yiddtag 
■fettd  after  its  kind.*'  Difiiised  as  the  seeds  of  this  jdant  bow  are  in  oar 
sVll,  it  comes  up  in  flekls  where  the  cleanest  flax  seed  is  sown ;  and 
where  patches  of  the  daz  bare  been  ate  off  by  worms  or  destroyed  from 
cfMier'Caases,  it  is  common  to  see  the  vacancy  fully  occupied  by  this 
eReidlts  intruder.  [It  has  rather  a  stiff  erect  round  stalk,  firom  6  to  iO 
inilM  high;  bran<5hhig  and  Scattered  albng  the  ends  of  the  bmnchee 
bearing  several  little  white  flowers  which  came  eutin  lone  and  July,  aad 
pvedttc#  plum^  little  pods  the  tenih  of  an  inoh  long,  each  coi^aiamg 
tw<6  li|;bt  y  eHow  seeds  the  vise  of  a  mtielafrd  seed.  ]  One  6(  these  weeda 
iTffl  t>ccupy  the  room  required  for  ihfee  or  four  stalks  of  flax,  and  it  kw^Mf 
ifa  consequence  of  its  thus  diminishing  the  quantity  of  flax  that  wouM 
Otherwise  be  produced,  that  it  is  detrimental.  It  is  no  impediment  to 
the  dressing  of  the  flax,  nor  does  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  its  seed 
among  the  flax  seed,  form  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  buyer;  a 
given  quantity  of  this  seed  jieldihg  about  as  much  oil  as  does  the  same 
^trantity  of  flax  seed,  and  of  as  good  a  quality  it  is  said. 

The  screenings  of  the  fanning  mill  collected  in  the  box  often  consists 
riBk)8t  entirely  of  yellow  seed ;  this  is  taken  to  the  oil  mills,  where  it  Is 
dh^erMly  bought  ibr  about  half  th^  current  pril^of  flax  seed.    Hence^ 
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although  our  farmers  take  some  pains  to  aroid  introdacing  this  weed^ 
^  they  do  not  regard  it  as  so  detrimental  as  to  wage  open  war  against  it. 

300.  Another  weed  (Lepidium  tampestrt^   Lint.)  is  quite  commoo 
among  flax.    This  is  co-generic  with  the  pepper-grass  of  our  gardens 
^  and  the  name  pepper-wort  is  given  to  it  in  botanical  works  though  our 

3  farmers  haTe  no  name  whatever  by  which  they  call  it.     It  is  probably  by 

=  mistake  that  the  name  yellow-seed  is  applied  to  this  instead  of  the  pre- 

I  ceding  species  in  some  of  our  botanical  text  books.     It  is  a  more  dwarf- 

ish plant  than  the  preceding,  has  very  small  white  flowers,  which  pro- 
t  doce  plump  little  pods,  each  containing  two  seeds  somewhat  like  those 

I  of  mustard  and  cabbage. 

r  301.  A  weed  far  more  troublesome  than  either  of  the  preceding,aDdre- 

r  garded  as  the  worst  of  anything  that  gets  among  our  flax,  is  the  Knot 

II  Bindweed  {Polygonum  Concolvuhis^  Linn).     This  is  a  vine  growing  to 
a  length  of  from  two  to  six  feet,  with  leaves  and  seeds  closely  resem- 

e  bting  those  of  the  buckwheat  though  much  smaller.     It  always,  grows 

from  seeds  that  were  lying  in  the  ground,  it  being  so  readily  seen  and 
removed  from  flax  seed  that  it  is  never  sown  with  it.  Occasionally 
fields  of  flax  are  much  infested  with  it.  It  twines  itself  about  among 
the  growing  flax  and  in  pulling  the  crop  it  clings  to  the  stems  and  roots 

,  so- that  it  cannot  be  removed  and  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  them, 

and  becomes  a  great  annoyance  in  dressing  the  flax. 
.  V  802.  Our  farmers  seek  to  avoid  having  these  weeds  ia  their  crop  as 
mush  as  possiblot  by  sowing  upon  clean  ground  and  using  clean  seed* 
Beyond  this  they  make  no  exertions  to  subdue  them,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated.  There  is  one  weed  further  however,  that  ought  inva- 
riably to  be  oombatted,  aUhoagh  very  few  pay  any  attention  to  it.  This 
is  the  well  known  Canada  Thistle,  which  sometimes  comes  up  in  fields 
where  flax  is  growing.  In  pulling  the  flax  to  avoid  the  bringing  the 
baode  in  contact  with  these  *'  unpleasant  cvstomers'*  a  number  of  flax 
•lalka.are  left  ungHthered  around  ibem,  and  in  shunning  them  the  la- 
kirei  is  also  much  retarded  in  the  celerity  with  which  he  would  other- 
wise advance.  This  loss  far  more  than  overbalances  all  the  expense  it 
would  be  to  efiectually  obviate  it.  With  a  narrow  chisel-like  instni- 
meot,  cot  out  say  from  the  blade  of  a  worn  out  shovel,  and  fastened  to 
a  handle  a  few  feet  in  length,  the  flax  crop  should  be  passed  through 
when  it  is  five  or  six  inches  high.  The  thistles  are  then  readily  seen  ; 
trith  the  instrument  just  mentioned,  every  stalk  should  be  cut  ofi^slight- 
)y  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  operation  can  be  rapidly  and 
readily  performed.  The  top  thereupon  withers  and  disappears.  And 
although  new  shoots  come  forth  from  the  root,,  they  are  stinted  in  their 
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growth  and  the  flax  over  tops  them  so  far  when  it  comes  to  be  pulled, 
that  they  cause  no  impediment  in  the  operation.  In  fields  where  it  is 
known  that  the  Canada  or  other  thistles  are  liahle  to  come  up,  do  far- 
mer should  fail  of  resorting  to  this  simple  and  effectual  mode  of  waii- 
ing  off  the  loss  they  will  cause  him  if  permitted  to  grow  unchecked. 

303.  Theonlf  x^eeding  commonly  practiced  by  our  flax  growers,  is 
apoQ  a  small  part  of  their  crop ;  the  part  from  which  they  purpose  sa- 
ying seed  for  their  future  use.  This  is  almost  ioYariably  weeded,  aad 
to  ensure  its  being  effectually  done,  the  part  selected  should  be  gone 
over  twice  or  thrice  whilst  the  flax  is  growing.  When  it  is  but  two  or 
three  inches  high  the  yellow-seed  weed  can  be  plainly  distingutsbed 
from  the  flax,  and  should  then  be  removed,  with  all  other  weeds  thai 
hare  made  their  appearance.  If  this  work  is  delayed  later  than  thiS| 
these  weeds  are  impeding  the  free  growth  of  the  flax;  and  the  taller 
the  flax  becomes  the  worse  it  is  trampled  down  and  tangled  by  the 
walking  among  it  which  it  experiences  in  the  process  of  weeding,  if 
carefully  weeded  at  the  time  above  specified  it  requires  to  be  bat  sTiglhl- 
ly  passed  through  once  or  twice  afterwards,  for  the  remoral  of  any  strag- 
glers that  were  orerlooked  in  the  first  instance,  or  that  afteiwaids 
shoot  up. 

3ll4.  DisASTCES,  Worms. — ^We  proceed  next  to  specify  the  other  dii* 
asters  to  which  the  flax  crop  with  us  is  subject. 

Just  after  the  plants  hare  sprouted  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  \f 
a  cut  worm  which  from  the  little  information  I  can  gathor  respecting  il 
(for  I  have  never  seen  it)  appears  to  be  a  species  analogous  to  the  cat* 
worm  that  infests  our  com ;  like  a  true  epicure  it  carefully  selects  the 
flax  plants  to  feed  upon,  and  leaves  the  yellow-seed  and  other  weeds 
unharmed.  In  one  instance  I  observed  an  acre  of  ground  entirely  cor- 
ered  with  yellow-seed,  with  only  here  and  there  a  stalk  of  flax ;  and  was 
told  the  true  flax  had  sprouted  finely;  and  the  next  the  owner  knewp  it 
had  all  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  this  false  flax  was  growing,  al- 
though clean  flax  seed  had'  been  sowed.  The  loss  waa  attnbated  to  the 
flax  plants  having  been  ate  off  by  worms.  A  case  like  this  howsver  is 
extremely  rare.* 

•  CommoBly  onlj  a  •mall  pstch  or  two,  it  may  be  a  rod  or  mora  la  mxtant  wS 
have  the  flax  taken  nearly  clean  frooi  it,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  field  dooa  aot 
appear  to  be  in  the  least  affected.  Some  say  the  outiide  of  the  field  is  moit  eom- 
monly  the  part  that  it  destroyed ;  and  thoush  the  worm  commonly  attaeka  tba 
crop  soon  after  it  has  sprouted,  instances  are  related  to  me  in  which  stalks  a  lb«t 
high  have  been  ate  off  by  them.  If  this  be  the  ease,  it  is  quite  probable  that  tltei« 
is  more  th  m  one  srecies  engaged  in  this  mischief.  The  injury,  however,  wfaioh  is 
•ostalned  from  this  source,  is  as  yet  of  trifling  acoouut.  The  flax  crop  is  by  no 
means  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  out  worms  as  our  cora  crop  ia. 
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305.  The  Fiax  Rust. — The  disaster  of  which  we  come  next  to  speak, 
18  altogether  the  most  baleful  of  any  to  which  the  flax  crop  in  Eastern 
New  York  is  subject.     And  yet  in  but  a  single  instance  do  wc  find  any 
•     allusion  to  it,  in  the  botanical  and  agricultural  works  which  we  have  at 
hand,  though  some  of  these  latter  profess  to  treat  of  *'  all"  the  diseases 
^  and  casualties  to  which  this  crop  is  liable. 

^  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

^*  vol.  2d,  pp.  185,  187,  is  a  short  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Ezra  L** 

^  Hommedieu  ,en titled  *'  Description  of  a  late  disease  in  flax  on  Long 

Island,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  this  disease  first  commenced  in 
!  the  town  of  Bridgehampton,  near  the  east  cud  of  that  island,  about  the 

!*  3*ear  1803,  and  the  following  year  extended  eight  or  ten  miles  further^ 

K  and  within  two  years  thereafter  was  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 

I  island,'*  so  that  there  is  but  little  flax  raised.    In  1806,  the  same  disease 

^  attacked  the  crops  in  Pittsfield  and  Richmond,  Mass.    It  is  described  as  a 

,  small  black  speck  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  sometimes  with  a  slight 

^  Uack  streak  about  half  an  inch  long  proceeding  from  it ;  and  this  spot, . 

it  is  stated,  comes  only  upon  or  near  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  and  does 
not  make  its  appearance  till  the  fiax  is  pulled  and  dried.  We  think  this 
description  is  drawn  from  specimens  in  the  incipient  stage  of  their 
growth,  or  else  that  at  that  early  day  the  disease  had  not  developed  it- 
sielf  so  far  as  to  put  on  the  marks  it  now  wears.  On  being  dressed,  the 
flax  stalk  it  is  so  stated,  breaks  in  two  where  this  spot  appears;  and 
though  the  affection  was  popularly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mildew,  llr.  L*« 
Hommedieu  thinks  it  more  likely  that  it  proceeds  from  the  sting  of  an 
insect,  which  lets  out  the  sap  or  juice,  and  rots  the  stalk  in  that  part, 
though  he  had  been  unable  to  detect  any  insect  which  he  could  ve^rd 
as  producing  this  wound. 

306.  We  proceed  to  give  the  facts  that  are  within  our  knowledge^ 
respecting  this  disease. 

The  "  flax-rust"  as  it  is  termed  by  our  farmers,  seems  to  prevail  more 
m  some  years  than  in  others.  In  1846,  several  fields  were  badly  injur- 
ed by  it.  The  past  year,  1849,  which  was  noted  for  its  drouth,  there 
was  scarcely  any  of  it.  Upon  one  point,  our  flax-growers  generally  oon* 
cur.  Where  it  does  appear,  it  is  almost  invariably  upon  flax  growing 
upon  land  that  has  been  fertilized  by  artificial  manuring.  It  would 
hence  seem  that  a  rank,  luxuriant  growth,  such  as  an  unduly  rich  soil 
produces,  was  a  prominent  exciting  cause  of  this  malady.  Crops  of  fiax^ 
moreover  that  are  unusually  lute,  seldom  escape.  Qen.  McNaughton; 
of  Salem,  relates  to  me  a  notable  instance,  illustrating  this  fact.  An 
old  resident  in  his  neighborhood,  though  a  very  worthy  cititen,  was  al« 
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v^ays  behind-hand  with  his  work,  so  that  he  was  never  known  to  get  his 
flax  sown  until  some  time  in  the  month  of  May;  and  he  was  never 
known  to  have  a  crop  hot  what  was  badly  rusted — this  disease  com- 
monly  making  its  access  after  the  patches  of  flax  on  the  adjoining  farms 
bad  all  been  pulled. 

It  is  a  little  before  the  flax  is  gathered,  that  this  malady  usually 
makes  its  appearance.    The  earlier  the  attack,  the  greater  is  the  injury. 
If  it  does  not  come  on  until  just  as  the  flax  is  being  pulled,  it  is  believed 
that  it  causes  but  slight  damage.    It  comes  in  the  form  of  black  spots, 
looking  as  though  a  small  drop  of  tar  or  some  such  substance,  had  pre* 
viously  been  put  upon  the  stem,  and  had  spread  out  into  a  thin  pellicle, 
concreting  upon  and  adhering  to  the  surface.    If  these  spots  have  any 
diflferent  appearance  in  the  incipient  stages  of  their  formation,  none  of 
my  informants  have  observed  it.     They  appear  mostly  upon  the  upper 
and  branching  parts  of  the  stalk,  but  are  sometimes  scattered  along  its 
whole  length ;  and  wherever  one  of  these  spots  appear,  it  rota  off*  vid 
destroys  that  part  of  the  fiber  of  the  flax  with  which  it  is  in   contact. 
If  the  spots  are  only  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  injury  is  but  slight ;  bat 
when  a  solitary  spot  occurs  any  where  near  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  every 
fiber  with  which  it  is  in  contact  is  lost ;  for  the  reason  that,  when  the 
flax  comes  to  be  dressed,  as  it  is  held  under  the  knives  of  the  dressing 
machine,  the  upper  part  of.  all  those  fibers  which  have  been  cut  asunder 
by  ihe  rust*sppt,  is  whipped  out  among  the  tow ;  and  when  the  operator 
tuma  the  handful  to  dress  its  opposite  end,  the  remaining  part  of  these 
same  fibers  is  similarly  taken   away.    Hence  a  spot  of  this  mildew 
remJiing  half  round  a  stalk  near  it  middle,  occasions  a  loss  of  half  the 
fibres  in  the  stalk  ;  and  this  seems  the  more  lamentable ;  because  these 
wi^ed  fibers  are  good  flax,  except  the  minute  portion  that  was  covered 
by  the  rust.     As  an  example  of  the  loss  that  is  sometimes  experienced 
from  this  cause,  the  following  may  be  related.    Anson  Collins,  uf  Jack- 
son, in  18461  sowed  an  acre  of  flax  beside  his  bam,  where  the  soil,  it 
is  evident,  would  be  in  a  high  condition  as  to  fertility.     It  grew  finely, 
and  from  its  thrifty  appearance,  there  was  no  doubt  it  would  have  yield* 
ed  over  two  hundred  pounds  of  dressed  flax.     But  the  rust  invaded  it, 
and  from  this  cause  alone,  forty  pounds  was  (he  entire  product  of  the 
piece. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  this  disease  in  the  growing  flax. 
A.  few  specimens  of  it,  however,  found  after  much  search  upon  dried 
flax,  are  now  before  me.  These  I  am  assured,  exhibit  perfectly  \h% 
usual  appearance  of  this  disease.  The  spots  are  abput  one-fourth  <^ 
an  inch  in  length,  and  reach  about  half  way  around  the  branch  of  the 
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stalks  on  which  they  occur.  They  are  of  a  coat  blackcolor,  their  edges 
well  defined  and  visibly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  contiguous  bark. 
A  magnifying  glass  shows  that  the  epidermis  or  thin  outer  bark  is  ua- 
broken,  but  is  nearly  raised  up,  as  it  were  in  a  blister,  which  has  become 
black  and  gangrenous.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  these  specimens 
are  immature,  and  that  had  the  flax  stood  a  few  days  longer,  the  epi- 
dermis would  have  been  ruptured.  Enough,  however,  is  shown  by  them 
to  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  this  disease.  It  is  obviously  a  parasitic 
fungus  of  the  group  Gjsomacbjs,  or  dust  Fungi,  of  naturalists;  and 
though  its  generic  marks  cannot  be  fully  seen  in  these  specimeoa,  I 
have  scarcely  any  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  the  genus  Fuccinia,  In  all 
the  points  of  its  history  as  above  narrated,  the  reader  will  have  perceive 
ed  a  close  analogy  between  this  and  the  common  grain-rust,  {Pucdma- 
graminis  of  authors,)  which  so  frequently  attacks  our  oats»  wheat,  &e4 
But  thid  flax*rust  is  evidently  a  distinct  species  from  the  grain-rust.  All 
the  best  authorities  discountenance  the  idea  that  the  grain^rast  e^er 
attacks  any  plants  except  those  pertaining  to  the  grain  and  gnuis 
families.  That  appears  moreover,  in  the  form  of  long  narrrow  spots, 
whilst  here  the  spots  are  broad,  oval,  and  with  rounded,  or  irregulaHy 
sinuated  ends.  The  characters  herewith  adduced  are  ample  for  dis- 
tinguishing this  species  from  the  grain-rust,  and  from  the  several  other 
species  of  blight  and  mildew  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.*  The 
name  Putdfda  Lint,  literally  meaning  the  rust  offiax^  is  therefore  pro- 
posed for  this  species,  and  a  more  definite  description  of  its  structure  is 
reserved,  until  it  has  been  examined  in  its  growing  and  matured  state. 
307.  To  render  this  subject  more  plain  to  the  general  reader,  it  may 
be  ot)^erved,  that  the  rust-spots  on  flax,  as  on  other  plants  are  occasion- 
ed by  clusters  or  tufts  of  exceedingly  minute  mushrooms,  which  take  root 
among  the  fibers  of  the  inner  bark,  and  by  their  growth  raise  up  and 
distend  ihe  epidermis  until  it  bursts ;  whereupon  their  seeds  escape  and 
fldat  ofifin  the  atmosphere,  or  settle  to  the  ground.  How  these  nearly 
infinitesimal  seeds  find  their  way  into  the  plant  to  there  vegetate,  is  not 
conclusively  ascertained.  The  most  plausible  supposition  appears  to  be 
that  they  are  disseminated  in  the  soil  from  whence  they  are  imbibed  by 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  are  carried  upwards  by  its  juices,  antil  they 
reach  the  appropriate  places  for  them  to  grow.    Drawing  their  nouriih- 

•  Huw  nameroot  are  ths  kinds  or  rait,  blifcht,  imut,  &C.  which  infest  the  vegett- 
tloa  of  this  country  it  indlMtad  bj  the  fact  that  that  dlttiaguiihed  botanist,  the  late 
Rev.  L.  de  Schweinitz,  in  hi«  ••Synopsis  of  North  American  Ftogi,'*  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  4,  pp 441-316,  eniin\^.- 
ratee  as  linown  to  him  forty-two  species  of  Pveciula  and  a  y et  lar^^r  nnmber  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  allied  genera^  fktia  and  Aetii¥tim* 
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ment  from  among  the  fibers  of  the  (lax,  that  portionof  these  fibers  whkk 
is  thus  exhaus^ted,  withers  and  decays.  Tet  if  the  fangi  have  only  com* 
menced  growing  when  the  flax  is  pulled  and  dried,  their  further  growth 
is  arrested,  and  the  fibers  in  which  they  h&re  nestled  are  then  bat 
slightly  div)rganized. 

S08»  From  the  facts  that  hare  now  been  related  it  appears  thai  the 
main  safeguard  against  this  malady,  is  early  sowing  upon  groand  that 
as  not  fertile  to  excess,  especially  from  raw  animal  manarea. 

Where,  from  the  Tigorons  growth  of  the  flax,  there  is  reason  Co  fear 
tt  may  be  invaded  by  the  nist,  as  the  period  for  gathering  it  approaches, 
it  abonld  be  closely  watched,  and  that  part  of  the  field  particnlarly  ex* 
amined  where  the  crop  is  most  laxuriant.  And  if  it  ia  discovered  at 
any  time  that  this  blight  is  making  its  appearance  open  the  stalks  so  as 
to  threaten  atrions  injury,  the  crop  should  be  pulled  and  dried  wiihoat 
delay.  Thus  the  loss  which  is  otherwise  inevitablci  may  be  averted. 
There  is  bat  one  consideration  that  will  causeany  one  to  hesitate  ia 
ad<^tng  this  course,  and  that  is  the  diminished  amount  of  seed  th^  is 
liable  to  be  obtained  if  the  crop  is  prematurely  gathered.  The  rust, 
kowever,  does  not  commonly  make  its  appearance  until  near  the  time 
(or  palling  the  flac,  when  most  of  the  balls  are  so  far  advanced  thai  the 
seed  within  them  will  ripen,  though  they  are  more  immature  than  is  de- 
sirable. The  loss  in  the  seed  will  therefore  in  most  cases  be  small  com- 
pared with  the  loss  that  will  be  sustained  in  lint  if  the  crop  remains 
many  days  ungathered  after  this  malady  makes  its  appearance. 

Another  species  of  rust  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  some  instances, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  red  or  yellow  powder  dusted  over  the 
whole  plant,  and  caning  a  total  destruction -of  the  crop.  But  beyond 
this  general  fact  I  have  no  definite  informaiion  respecting  it. 

309.  Lodging. — This  is  one  of  the  disasters  to  which  the  flax  crop 
abroad  is  so  much  subject ;  insomuch  that  in  some  countries  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  place  among  it  poles  elevated  unon  short  crotches 
drove  in  the  ground,  to  sustain  it  from  falling.  Bat  in  the  present  mode 
of  cultivating  flax  here,  it  is  little  liable  to  this  disaster;  the  thin  seed* 
ing  allowing  a  more  robust  growth  of  the  stalk,  whereby  probably  it 
obtains  snch  a  degree  of  .rigidity  as  to  preserve  its  upright  posture,  or 
recover  it  when  it  has  been  prostrated  by  storms ;  for  it  is  common  to 
see  the  flax  of  our  fields  at  the  close  of  a  shower  all  lying  flat  upon  the 
ground  weighed  down  by  the  wet.  which  evaporating,  the  stalks  recover 
tkeir  erect  position,  and  next  day  stand  as  upright  and  smooth  as  though 
nothing  of  this  kind  had  occurred.  Some  of  our  other  crops,  oats  for 
instance  are  much  more  liable  to  lodga    These  two  crops  are  often  rear^ 
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ed  side  by  side  in  one  field,  each  thus  growing  !n  the  same  soil  and  ex- 
posed  to  the  same  influences  and  in  such  situations  the  oats  will  he 
sometimes  seen  badly  lodged  in  spots  or  even  over  the  whole  field  whilst 
the  flax  is  all  standing  upright  and  smooth. 

It  is  common  to  pull  spots  of  flax  that  become  badly  lodged  sooner 
than  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  lest  it  becomes  injured  by  mould  or  other 
cause ;  and  the  only  detriment  which  this  casualty  causes  with  us  is 
that  the  pulling  of  it  hereby  becomes  a  more  tedious  and  fatiguing 
process. 

310.  Pulling. — The  marks  which  indicate  the  proper  time  for  pulling 
this  crop,  will  vary  according  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  reared — whether 
for  the  lint  alone,  the  seed  alone,  or  both  the  lint  and  seed.  Where  it 
is  thickly  sowed,  and  the  stalks  stand  very  close,  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk  will  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  the  leaves  here  will  wither  and  fall 
earlier  than  where  thin  sowing  causes  the  stalks  to  stand  farther  apart, 
and  allows  more  light  and  air  to  circulate  around  their  bases.  In  the 
mode  and  with  the  objects  for  which  it  is  at  present  raised  in  this  district, 
the  best  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  when  it  should  be  pulled,  is  drawn 
from  the  perishing  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  it 
is  well  known,  continue  green  and  vigorous  after  those  toward  its  base 
have  withered  and  dropped  off*.  And  the  best  time  for  pulling  the  flax, 
is  said  to  be,  when  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  lower  halfot  the 
stalk.  The  bottoms  of  the  stalks  are  at  the  same  time  a  little  yellow, 
and  the  bolls  which  envelope  the  seeds  are  also  beginning  to  change  in 
color ;  though  some  late  flowers  will  still  be  found  upon  them.  But  after 
all,  this  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  no  occasion  for  being  over-nice. 
Where  one  has  a  quantity  of  flax  to  pull,  he  will  begin  somewhat  befpre 
the  period  indicated,  and  probably  not  finish  till  after  it. 

Of  good  clean  flax,  three  men  will  pull  an  acre  in  a  day.  Where  it 
is  lodged  or  infested  with  weeds  fixe  days  labor  may  be  required  on  the 
same  quantity  of  land.  This  work  is  commonly  done  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  sometimes  in  the  fore  part  of  August.  It  thus  comes  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  hurrying  season  of  the  year.  But  no  one  of  ordinary 
foresight  experiences  any  material  inconvenience  in  attending  to  this 
crop  in  conjunction  with  the  others,  that  about  the  same  time  require  to 
be  gathered. 

31 1.  Drying. — The  quantity  of  flax  that  can  be  held  together  in  one 
hand,  as  it  is  gathered  is  tied  into  a  bundle  with  a  band  got  by  pulling 
up  some  of  the  short  stufi*  that  is  scattered  around  on  the  ground  that 
has  been  passed  over.  From  10  to  16  of  these  bundles  as  they  are  madoi 
are  set  together  in  a  round  stook  to  dry.    They  thus  remain  until  they 
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are  as  dry  as  well  cr  ;d  hay ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  tlieir 
injuring  whon  piled  in  a  mow.  This  requires  about  a  week  of  good 
weaiher.  Then  they  should  be  drawed  to  the  barn  orelsewhere,  where 
they  ,can  be  placed  under  cover.  Some  let  them  remain  in  the  field 
much  longer  than  this,  under  the  idea  that  the  dr3*er  thej  become  the 
more  easily  can  the  bolls  be  thrashed.  This  I  am  assured  is  a 
mistake.  The  bolls  break  and  open  more  readily  it  is  said  when  mer^ 
ly  sufficiently  dried  to  preserve,  than  they  do  jafier  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  a  number  of  weeks.  It  is  a  good  plan  ere  re- 
moving them  from  the  field  to  tie  each  slook,  together  by  a  band  of  rye 
Btraw,  thus  uniting  the  10  or  15  bundles  of  the  stook  into  one.  This 
prevents  the  fiax  from  pulling  and  tangling  together  as  it  ia  apt  to  do 
wben  the  several  small  bundles  are  handled  separately. 

312.  Thrashing. — The  fiax  remains  under  cover  till  the  hurry  of  haj- 
hig  and  harvesting  is  over.  Then  by  leisure  speib  the  seed  is  thrashed 
from  it. 

For  this  purpose  a  large  block  of  wood  or  a  fiat  stone,  19  commonlj 
placed  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  at  an  elevation  of  about  20  inches 
above  the  floor  of  the  barn.  A  cast  iron  scraper  inverted,  and  raised  on 
blocks  is  a  still  better  apparatus  for  this  operation.  Each  bundle  is  ta- 
ken separately  and  whipped  over  ibis,  till  the  bolls  are  all  broken  and 
the  seed  dropped  ofi*,  the  operator  standing  at  the  most  elevated  aide  of 
the  stone.  A  man  will  thus  whip  ofi  a  large  load  or  about  the  yield  of 
a  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  Some  are  in  the  habit  of 
removing  the  upper  concave  cover  of  a  thrashing  machine  and  holding 
the  ends  of  the  bundles  on  the  thrasher,  whereby  the  seed  is  mere 
speedily  removed  ;  but  this  cuts  ofi*  the  ends  of  the  bundles,  thereby  mv 
king  them  shorter,  and  piills  out  some  of  the  stalks,  so  that  more  it  ia 
said  is  wasted  in  this  mode,  than  will  pay  for  the  additional  time  re- 
quired in  the  process  previously  described.  A  comb  made  like  a  rake 
with  long  close  teeth  through  which  to  pull  the  top  of  the  bundle  is  still 
more  objectionable,  as  it  inevitably  will  draw  out  and  waste  many  stalks 
from  the  bundles.  No  mode  preserves  the  bundles  so  perfectly  and 
wastes  the  flax  so  little  as  whipping,  which  is  the  general  practice. 

The  bolts,  chafi*  and  seed,  are  now  passed  through  a  fanning  mill 
which  separates  four-fifths  of  the  seed.  But  many  unbroken  boIU«  and 
others  in  which  the  seeds  still  cling,  fall  immediately  back  of  the  mtIL 
These  are  thrashed  with  a  fiail,  and  again  passed  through  the  mill ;  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  till  all  the  bolls  are  broken  and  the  aeed  sepa- 
rated  from  them.  The  seed  requires  to  be  twice  passed  through  a  good 
mill  to  clean  it  sufliciently  for  market.  A  poor  mill  will  not  answer 
for  this  work.    Van  Winkle's  miUs  manufactured  in  Wayne  Co.  and 
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extensively  introduced  in  this  yicinity  within  a  few  years,  are  rery  good 
for  this  business,  as  are  also  the  mills  made  by  Mr.  Grane  in  White 
Creek.  Every  mill  requires  a  seive  purposely  for  cleaning  flax  seed, 
wove  with  long  narrow  meshes  to  separate  oats,  buckwheat,  and  any 
other  large  seeds  from'those  of  the  flax. 

The  chafi*from  the  flax  seed  that  our  farmers  have  been  accustomed 
to  throiv  away  as  valueless,  is  of  late  beginning  to  be  carefully  saved 
for  horse  feed.  One  man  who  has  used  it  much  for  a  few  years,  says 
the  chafl*from  less  than  200  bushels  of  seed  is  amply  suflicient  to  keep 
a  horse  that  is  not  at  hard  work,  in  good  condition  through  the  winter, 
without  either  hay  or  grain.  Another  relates,  that  when  his  flax  seed 
was  being  cleaned  and  the  chafl*  thrown  into  the  yard,  a  horse  running 
in  an  adjoining  pasture  where  the  feed  was  abundant,  was  observed  to 
hang  about  the  barn  continually  for  several  days,  eating  this  chaff",  to 
the  entire  neglect  of  the  pasture,  a  strong  indication  of  the  fondness  of 
the  animal  for  this  species  of  food. 

The  seed  is  commonly  disposed  of  soon  after  it  is  cleaned,  either  to 
buyers  that  pass  through  the  country  at  this  time,  or  taken  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  one  of  the  oil  mills  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  LansingburghorTroy, 
where  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  And  there  is  often  this  great  conve. 
nience  in  this  article,  that  it  can  be  readily  turned  into  money,  earlier 
than  almost  qpy  other  farm  product  of  the  season,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  fanner's  purse  is  commonly  more  empty  than  at  any  other  period  o{ 
the  year.  The  oil  mill  at  the  valley,  in  Schaghticoke  consumes  the  lar^ 
gest  part  of  the  seed  at  present  produced  in  this  county;  the  Benning. 
ton  mill  receives  some,  ai^  the  remainder  passes  to  the  city  market. 
For  five  years  past  the  current  price  of  flax  seed  has  been  from  SI.* 
06  to  SI.  19.  On  account  of  the  high  price  of  linseed  oil,  for  a  time  in 
the  autumn  of  1849,  the  price  paid  for  flax  seed  was  $1.37^.  The  oil 
cake  that  is  produced  at  the  mills  is  taken  to  the  cities,  none  of  it  being 
at  this  day  used  here  in  the  country. 

313.  Rotting. — About  the  middle  of  September,  the  flax  is  taken 
from  the  bam  to  be  rotted.  It  is  drawed  to  a  piece  of  smooth  meadow 
or  pasture  land,  from  which  stock  of  every  description  can  be  excluded 
for  a  time.  It  i^  here  unbound  and  evenly  spread  in  rows,  the  tops  of 
the  flax  all  being  kept  in  one  direction,  and  the  rows  only  so  far  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other  as  not  to  interfere  or  become  entangled  together. 
To  be  thus  spread,  it  occupies  about  three  quarters  of  the  same  amount 
of  ground  that  it  grew  upon ;  though  the  thinner  it  is  spread  the  better ; 
and  if  spread  rather  thick,  it  requires  to  be  turned  when  about  half  rot- 
ted.   This  is  accomplished  by  running  a  light  smooth  pole  under  the 
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fow8  and  gently  raising  the  tops  and  turning  them  over  to  the  opposite 
point  of  the  compass. 

In  no  part  q(  the  management  of  this  crop  is  experience  so  necessary 
to  guide  one,  as  in  deciding  upon  the  exact  point  when  the  flax  is  suffi- 
ciently rotted.  If  not  rotted  sufficiently,  the  fibers  are  not  so  strong,  or 
rather  probable,  they  are  more  rigid,  and  hence  break  asunder  from  not 
possessing  a  due  degree  of  pliancy.  Out  of  the  same  lot  of  flax,  a  pa- 
lioa  that  was  taken  up  too  tocn^  was  more  broken  and  wasted  bj  the 
knives  of  the  dressing  machine,  so  that  it  produced  less  in  quuUitj,  sad 
moreover  when  taken  to  market  the  purchaser  made  a  diflbrence  of  a 
eeat  per  pound  in  th^  price  he  gave  for  it.  A  judgment  upon  this  mat- 
ter is  formed  by  taking  a  stalk  here  and  there  from  the  spread  flax,  and 
with  Uie  fingers  breaking  up  portions  of  it  an  inch  or  more  in  lengtL 
If  the  woody  part  or  shives  are  not  brittle,  breaking  and  shaking  oat 
readily,  it  is  not  rotled  enough ;  and  when  they  thus  break  and  shake 
out  freely  if  on  holding  the  stalk  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  each 
hand  and  giving  a  smart  twitch  upon  it,  the  fibers  of  this  broken  ^art 
snap  assunder,  it  shows  that  it  is  rotted  too  much.  Indeed  in  this  mtt« 
ter  the  flax  grower  is  in  a  dilemma  amusingly  similar  to  that  of  a  ceitaia 
lover  of  the  bottle  /ormerly  well  known  in  this  district,  who  nsed  to  re- 
mark that  in  drinking,  he  could  always  tell  when  he  had  not  got  enoogk, 
and  he  could  also  always  tell  when  he  got  too  much,  and  yet,  for  the  life 
of  him  he  never  could  determine  when  it  was  that  he  had  exactly  the 
right  quantity ! 

So  much  in  doubt  are  even  experienced  men  upon  this  point,  that 
some  of  them  do  not  feel  perfectly  certain,  until  they  have  taken  hand- 
fulls  of  the  flax  to  the  dressing  machine  and  by  there  hutching  it,  ascer- 
tained whether  it  had  reached  the  precise  state  that  was  desired.  All 
that  can  be  definitely  told  by  words  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  woody  matter 
of  the  stalk  breaks  readily  and  separates  easily  from  the  fibers  of  the 
flax,  it  is  sufficiently  rotted.  The  length  of  time  required  for  thii^ 
depends  wholly  on  the  weather,  and  varies  from  two  to  six  weeks. 
Warm  wet  weather  accelerates  it  the  most  rapidly ;  and  the  earlier  in 
the  season  it  is  spread,  the  quicker  will  it  rot,  in  consequence  of  the 
weather  then  being  more  warm  than  at  a  later  period.  But  flax  that  is 
qnickly  rotted  is  no  better  in  quality  than  that  which  is  more  gradaaOy 
rotted.  One  fact  appears  singular,  but  is  currently  and  confidently 
stated  to  be  true,  viz  :  that  flax  cannot  be  well  rotted  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  One  man  spread  out  a  quantify  just  after  the  snow  had  dn- 
appeared,  aad  allowed  it  to  remain  two  months,  without  getting  what  is 
called  **a  good  rot*'  upon  it  then.  Other  kindred  instances  are  remem- 
bered.   It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  same  amount  of  humidity 
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and  warmth  in  the  spring  shoald  not  produce  the  same  effect  then  that 
it  does  in  the  autumn.  Still  when  the  annual  vegetation  of  the  year  is 
hastening  to  decay,  it  is  not  improhahle  that  a  **  leaven"  is  diffused 
through  the  air,  favorable  to  this  process,  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
spring. 

As  soon  as  the  flax  is  ascertained  to  be  sufficiently  rotted,  it  is  tied 
up  in  bundles,  of  a  size  rather  larger  than  the  sheaves  of  oats.  Straw 
is  sometimes  tised  for  the  bands  it  being  easier  upon  the  hands  in  bind- 
ing ;  but  it  does  not  preserve  the  bundles  so  smooth  and  even.  Flax 
therefore  is  commonly  employed.  This  causes  no  waste,  as  these  bands 
when  taken  off  are  placed  in  with  the  bundle  and  dressed.  If  suitably 
dried  when  it  is  bound,  it  requires  no  further  drying  or  even  airing  to 
prepare  it  for  being  dressed.  Some  persons  have  made  trial  of  water 
lotting  in  different  ways  and  vats  and  every  appliance  to  insure  success 
has  been  resorted  to,  and  these  have  all  been  abandoned  and  dew  rot* 
ting  returned  to,  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  better  process  of 
the  two ;  in  which  opinion  I  am  told  the  Schaghticoke  manufacturere 
decidedly  concur. 

314.  Dres$ing. — The  flax  dressing  machines  of  onr  county  are  all 
placed  upon  brooks,  too  small  to  be  of  any  account  for  mills  or  other 
machinery.  They  are  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  operation  only 
about  six  months  of  the  year ;  at  which  time  these  brooks  afford  an 
ample  supply  of  water  for  their  purposes.  There  are  six  or  more  of 
these  machines  in  Cambridge,  three  in  Jackson,  and  others  in  White 
Creek  and  Eaaton.  They  commonly  begin -to  run  in  September  oc 
October,  and  continue  till  into  April.  The  price  for  dressing  it  is  $2,00 
to  S2,50  per  100  wt.;  or  it  is  dressed  for  one  third  of  the  flax  which  it 
produces.  At  present  prices  the  flax  growers  ail  prefer  having  it  dress- 
ed at  92,60  per  100  weight  instead  of  on  shares. 

Laborers  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  machine,  are  commonly 
employed  to  dress  the  flax  at  Sl,50  per  hundred  weight,  they  boarding 
themselves.  One  man  will  dress  50  weight  per  day  on  an  average ; 
but  this  varies  greatly,  depending  particulariy  on  whether  the  flax  is  well 
or  poorly  rotted.  From  some  lots,  100  weight  per  day  can  be  dressed ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  an  instance  is  related  in  which  three  good  drest- 
ers,  with  their  utmost  diligence  were  able  to  average  but  15  lbs.  each 
per  day.  Flax  thrashed  of  its  seed  and  rotted,  is  bought  by  the  owners 
of  these  machines  at  S6  and  $7  per  hundred  wt. 

315.  Dressed  flax  has  for  several  years  past  been  worth  from  8  to  10 
eta.  per  pound  in  market.  The  largest  part  of  what  is  grown  in  this 
county  is  taken  to  Troy,  where  it  is  bought  for  manufactories  in  New 
England.    Much  of  it  however  is  used  in  the  factories  at  Schaghticoke 
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Point  and  the  Valley.  It  is  only  for  the  coarser  purpose?  of  twine, « 
Ta8«  and  ropes,  that  our  flax  is  in  demand  ;  consequently  there  has  bee& 
00  incentive  for  the  growing  of  fine  ilaz.  The  market  has  been  ss^ 
plied  with  an  article  of  the  quality  which  it  called  for.  A  maoufaclofy 
however  is  now  erecting  north  of  Lansingburgh,  for  spinning  lioea 
thread  which  will  probably  cause  a  demand  for  a  finer  staple  than  has 
hitherto  been  grown  here ;  but  which  assuredly  can  be  produced,  as 
soon  as  sufficient  inducements  are  ofiered  for  its  production. 

As  the  owners  of  our  saw-mills  claim  all  the  slabs  made  from  the  logs 
Ihey  saw,  so  the  owners  of  our  flax  machines  claim  all  the  tow  that 
comes  from  the  flax  they  dress ;  and  this  forms  an  important  item  in  the 
income  of  these  establishments*    The  tow  produced  is  of  two  qualitiest 
ine  and  coarse.    The  fine  tow  consists  of  the  flyings  of  the  mill,  ditt 
•tttle  aroand  and  that  are  quite  free  from  shires.    This  is  worth  two 
to  three  cents  per  pound  at  the  Schaghticoke  mills  and  is  ased  men 
particularly  for  making  sacks  for  holding  cotton  and  wool,     Tke  ooame 
tow  is  what  has  shiree  adhering  to  it,  and  which  drops  more  immediate" 
ly  aroand  the  knives  of  the  machine.    The  loose  shires  being  mostly 
shaken  oat  from  among  it,  it  is  taken  to  the  mills  in  Schaghticoke,  and 
sold  for  about  one  cent  per  pound.    It  is  h^e  pat  through  a  pickia|^ 
machine  constructed  for  the  purpose,  by  which  the  shires  are  separated 
and  shook  out  of  the  tow,  thus  adapting  it  for  being  spun  into  ropes,  te. 

The  amount  of  tow  of  the  two  qualities,  obtained  from  a  giroi  aiaoont 
ef  flax,  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts.  The  dressing  machine  of 
Alex.  Small  of  Jackson,  in  the  winter  of  1848-49,  tamed  ont  18,000 
lbs.  of  dressed  flax,  in  doing  which  about  1,800  lbs.  of  fine  tow  and 
6)000  lbs.  of  coarse  tow  were  made. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  rearing,  and  of  the  profits  which  the  fanner 
ordinarily  derives  from  this  and  other- crops,  will  constitute  a  separate 
topic  to  be  considered  hereafter. 
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PARTPIPTH. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

316.  Introductory  observations, — The  topography  of  this  county  is  so 
fully  shown  in  most  of  its  details  upon  the  map  herewith  pre?«ented,  that 
with  the  mass  of  matter  we  find  we  have  to  present  upon  other  topics, 
we  are  constrained  to  treat  this  with  the  utmost  hrevity.  We  do  thiii. 
with  the  less  regret,  since  in  a  serial  work  entitled  **  Gazetteer  of  the^ 
County  of  Washington,"  now  publishing  at  Schuylerville,  by  A.  Coreyt. 
editor  formerly  of  one  of  our  county  newspapers,  much  in  formation  upon 
this  subject  is  being  made  accessible  to  the  public.  Omitting  therefore, 
all  notice  of  the  relative  situation,  boundaries  and  extent  of  towns, Jhe 
coarse  and  connections  of  streams,  and  in  short  everything  which  may 
be  learned  from  the  map,  we  merely  add  a  few  items  necessary  to  ren*. 
der  more  complete  the  information  which  it  presents.* 

317.  Situation  and  extent. — Washington  is  an  inland  county  of  the 
state  of  New-York,  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  near 
its  middle.  Centrally  it  is  200  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  New* York 
and  180  from  Montreal,  thus  being  nearly  equi- distant  from  and  on  the 

•  It  will  be  seen  that  this  mnp,  the  constraotion  of  which  has  cott  vs  aoiae  tnonths 
•f  labor,  exhibits  the  geographer  and  topography  of  the  eonnty  more  fully  and 
distinctly  than^eonld  be  done  in  fifty  pages  of  printed  matter.  In  eonstruetiog  it, 
the  map  in  Burr's  valuable  atlas  was  taken  as  a  basis,  but  corrections  and  additions 
without  number  in  the  minor  details,  will  be  perceived  on  comparing  the  two* 
Apd  the  local  names  of  all  the  streams,  lakes,  mountains,  villages,  prominaiit> 
neighborhoods,  &c.,  will  be  found  entered  upon  this  map.  These  names  are  neeea- 
sarily  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  the  body  of  this  work,  and  to  render 
the  whole  complete  and  intelligible  such  a  map  seemed  necessary.  That  it  is  per- 
fectly accurate  at  every  point  is  not  pretended.  Such  accuracy  can  scarcely  be  at- 
tained except  by  an  extensive  couri^e  of  measurements  and  observations  made  with 
Instruments  upon  every  hill  and  along  the  course  of  every  stream,  a  labor  which 
years  would  not  suffice  to  complete.  It  is  merely  presented  as  being  perfect  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  such  a  map  is  ordinarily  required,  and  accurate  so  fkr 
as  our  own  local  knowledge  augmented  by  particular  inquiries  of  our  land  survey- 
ors and  others  have  enabled  us  to  render  it.  An  acknowledgment  for  important 
aid  in  this  connection  is  especially  due  to  surveyors  William  7.  Baker  of  Sandy 
Hill  and  Moses  H.  White  of  Union  Village.  With  regard  to  the  mountains,  ponds 
and  streams  along  the  northwestern  border  of  the  county,  surveyors,  hnnters  andt 
others  who  have  traversed  that  unfrequented  district,  assure  us  that  no  one  knows 
them  sufficiently  to  give  their  situations  with  any  degree  of  exactness. 
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direct  roate  between  these  two  cities.  It  adjoins  the  sooth-western  i 
of  the  state  of  Vermont  and  bounds  that  state  through  about  two-fifths 
of  its  entire  length.  It  is  sixty  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  with  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  lets  than  a  fourth  of  that  distance.  lu  greatest  breadth 
is  at  its  sonthem  ezuemity,  its  extreme  south-eastern  comer  being  19| 
miles  due  east  from  the  Hudson  river.  From  here  to  East  Baj  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain  it  has  an  average  width  of  174  miles;  and 
from  this  point  onwards  18  miles  to  its  northern  extremity  (which  is  a 
line  drawn  due  east  from  the  aouthern  point  of  Boger's  rock,)  it  hat  an 
average  width  of  five  miles,  from  the  Lake  (George  shore  to  the  mMdle 
of  the  main  channel  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  are  here  its  boundaries. 
Its  area  we  thus  estimate  to  be  S34  square  miles,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  sixe  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  It  will  thus  embrace  633^" 
760  acres.  The  state  census  of  1825  gave  an  area  of  616,600  acres  of 
(as  we  infer)  occupied  or  private  lands ;  that  of  1836  gave  486,083  acres. 
The  last  assessment  returns  to  the  county  board  of  Supervisors  exhibit 
it  at  492,410  acres.  The  mean  of  these  three  returns  is  498,331  acfsst 
which  we  regard  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  amount  of  lands 
possessed  as  private  property,  that  we  are  able  to  obtain. 

A  full  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  lands  included  in  highways  in  the 
town  of  Salem  shows  the  following  results.  The  total  length  of  tke 
highways  of  the  town  is  80  miles.  They  are  mostly  fenced  two  xoda 
in  width ;  the  turnpike  is  four  rods  ia  width ;  and  including  open  tFaets 
at  the  corners  of  roads,  the  play-grounds  around  school  houses,  &c.«  three 
rods  in  width  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  amount  of  land  occupied 
by  highways  and  otherwise  permanently  open  as  commons.  Tlus  would 
give  480  acres  in  Salem  as  common  lands,  or  about  om  acre  in  M^ 

We  esthnate  as  within  the  bounds  of  the  county  and  covered  by  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Champlain  6,400  acres,  Hudson  river  1,660;  Kingabuij 
swamp  (say  12  miles  long  and  1^  broad)  9,600,  and  various  minor  tracts 
covered  by  smaller  streams  and  nearly  or  quite  irreclaimable  marshes. 

Upon  these  data,  then,  we  regard  the  surface  of  the  county  as  being 
occupied  as  follows : 

Lands  covered  with  water  and  by  marshes, 27,229  acres. 

<*        occupied  by  roads  and  in  commons, 8,200    ^ 

Unimproved  private  lands, 188,062    " 

Lands  under  improvement,  (census  of  1846), 310,279    ** 

Total, 633,760  acres. 

318.  Form  of  tke  caunty.'—h  will  be  perceived  that  the  main  body  of 
the  county  presents  ihe  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram,  40  miles  by 
17j^»  to  which  is  appended  the  narrow  peninsula  between  Lakes  Oeorge 
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uid  Charoplain,  giving  it  twenty  additional  miles  in  length.  This  form 
of  the  county  has  resulted  from  its  topographical  situation  and  featdres, 
these  making  this  form  more  convenient  for  its  inhabitants  than  any 
other.  Traversed  as  the  county  is  by  hills  and  vallies  running  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  the  roads  also  run  and  the  business  commu- 
nications of  the  inhabitants  extend  in  the  same  direction.  The  physi* 
cal  geography  of  the  county  has  given  it  the  shape  which  it  possesses* 
The  two  northern  towns  are  many  miles  nearer  the  county  seat  of  War- 
ren county,  at  Caldwell,  than  they  are  to  either  of  the  shire  towns  of 
the  county.  Yet  their  business  transactions  render  them  so  much  bet* 
ter  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  directly  soutb  than  with  those  west 
and  south-west  of  them  that  they  have  always  decidedly  preferred  their 
present  association.  They  here  feel  themselves  at  home ;  they  there 
would  be  among  strangers. 

Scheming  politicians  and  greedy  office  seekers,  to  furnish  an  addi* 
tional  number  of  teats  for  their  insatiable  mouths,  hare  sometimes 
broached  the  subject  of  dividing  the  county,  and  cutting  it  down  from 
iu  present  rank  of  respectability,  into  two  petty  and  insignificant  frag* 
ments.  But  the  measure  has  been  too  repulsive  to  all  except  those  who 
had  strong  personal  interests  to  be  subserved,  to  have  ever  been  regarded 
with  favor.  With  two  county  seau  and  divided  into  two  jury  districUy 
and  with  the  clerk's  office  centrally  located,  the  county  emoluments  are 
more  evenly  divided  between  different  sections,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
better  accommodated,  than  they  probably  can  be  by  any  other  arrange* 
ment.  The  project  of  having  a  single  court-house  centrally  located  at 
Hartford  or  Argyle,  has  been  frequently  and  zealously  agitated,  and  by 
clandestine  management  has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  nearly  ac- 
complished, occasioning  much  sectional  ill  feeling  for  a  time.  But  the 
nilroada  now  completed  and  in  progress,  by  making  the  present  shire 
villages  so  accessible  to  large  masses  of  our  citizens  gives  to  this  sub* 
ject  of  discord  a  final  quietus,  and  insures  the  permanency  of  the  present 
arrangeinent. 

319.  Jbs  general  featuret. — ^As  otherwheres  stated,  the  broken  and 
mountainous  primitive  district  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  county 
possesses  a  character  and  is  in  a  condition  wholly  unlike  the  remainder 
of  the  county.  From  Half-way  brook  and  Wood  creek,  a  level  tract  of 
open  plain  lands  extends  to  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills  ;  beyond 
which  the  surface  is  everywhere  undulating  and  diversified  with  gentle' 
swells  of  land  and  hills  of  moderate  height  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  county. 

The  county  is  naturally  divided  into  two  sections*  The  northern  sec- 
tion occupies  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  and  cotti- 
prises  the  towns  of  Granville,  Hartford,  and  the  north  eastern  portion  of 
Kingsbury,  and  the  towns  north  of  these.  The  southern  section  oc- 
cupies the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hudson  river  valley — for  though 
this  river  has  its  source  far  to  the  north-west  of  this  county,  its  course 
from  thence  is  amid  the  narrow  defiles  of  a  wild  mountainous  region, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mill-stream  in  size,  till  having  united  with  the 
Schroon  and  the  Sacendaga  branches  and  descended  the  Great  fa^ls  ia 
Cor-inth  (not  Co-rinth  as  it  is  barbarously  mispronounced  in  the  vicinity,) 
and  Glens  falls,  it  comes  upon  the  western  boundary  of  this  county, 
where,  by  a  final  descent  of  76  feet  at  Bnker's  falls,  it  enters  the  valley 
^  proper.    From  hence  to  the  ocean,  it  is  a  deep,  quiet  stream,  a  character 
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the  reverse  of  that  which  it  previously  possesses,  and  the  hills  here  re- 
cede from  its  margin  on  either  side,  forming  a  well  marked  and  beauti- 
ful valley,  which  extends  with  great  uniformity  in  its  features  from 
Fort  Edward  village  to  the  Highlands. 

320.  Mountains  and  hili^. — Between  the  main  range  of  the  Green 
mountains  and  the  Hudson  river  are  three  parallel  ranges  of  rooiintains 
and  hills,  viz : 

Ist.  The  Tacnrnc  range,  which  runs  along  the  east  line  of  this  county 
immediately  upon  the  Vermont  side  of  that  line.  From  Alt.  Anthony 
in  Bennington,  it  passes  through  Spruce  (or  West)  mountain,  Red, 
Equinox,  Bear,  Antonio,  Rupert  and  Pawlet  (two  names  given  to  one 
long  mountain)  to  Haystack,  east  of  Granville  village.  It  is  singular 
that  this  chain  of  mountains  which  are  mere  outliers  of  the  Green  moon* 
tain  range,  here  shoots  up  into  higher  peaks  than  any  points  inihe  main 
range  opposite  to  them,  Equinox  mountain  being  the  highest  point  in  all 
Southern  Vermont,  its  elevation,  according  to  Capt.  A.  Partridge's  mea- 
Mtrement,  being  2916  ft.  above  the  court-house  in  Manchester  and  3706 
ft.  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  tide  water.  Though  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  county,  these  mountains  constitute  a  roost  prominent 
and  interesting  feature  in  its  scenery,  looming  up  as  they  do,  in  mnjeafic 
grandeur,  all  along  its  eastern  horizon.  And  as  winter  approaches,  their 
summits  capped  with  snow  a  fortnight  or  more  before  it  invades  the  low 
country  to  the  west  of  them,  are  beacons  which  prompt  every  laggard 
husbandman,  to  hurry  in  with  his  last  load  of  potatoes  and  hb  last  abode 
df  com. 

2d.  The  Petersbarough  range,  best  marked  in  Rensselaer  county,  bat 
running  also  through  this  county,  by  Oak  hill,  the  Jackson  hilla,  the 
Pine  hills  in  Hebron  and  Rogers'  hill  in  Granville  whence  it  pastes 
into  Vermont.  The  valley  between  this  and  the  Taconic  range,  which 
includes  the  flats  and  plains  about  the  villages  of  Cambridge,  Salem  and 
Granville,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  is  one  of  the  finest  agricaltaral 
districts  in  our  country.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  national 
census,  there  is  double  the  population  and  thrice  the  productiveness  and 
wealth  here,  that  there  is  in  the  corresponding  valley  along  the  east 
aide  of  the  Taconic  range,  where  the  rock  strata  are  more  primitive  and 
the  soil  more  silicious.  Some  facts  serving  to  show  the  earliness  and 
mildness  of  the  seasons  in  this  valley  as  compared  with  the  adjacent 
districts  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  climate  of  the 
county. 

3d.  The  Bald  mountain  range,  which  is  more  regularly  and  con* 
apicuously  marked  in  this  county  than  is  the  preceding,  extends  byway 
of  Bakers,  Willards  and  Swains  mis.  and  Louse  hill.  Bald  mt.,  Riggs's 
and  Shannons  hills,  Todd's.  Bald,  Bowen's,  and  Beacon*  mts.  to  the 
Pinnacle  near  north  Granville,  Hatch's  hill,  and  onwards  into  Vermont. 
A  roost  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  Hudson  valley,  the  Saratogm 
plains  and  the  Palmertown,  Sacendagaand  otherportionsof  the  Adiron- 
dack range  beyond,  is  presented  from  several  of  these  summits.  The 
countrybetween  this  and  the  preceding  range  is  elevated  and  undula- 
ted, without  any  flats  or  plains,  but  contains  some  of  the  best  agricultural 
tracts  in  the  county,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cambridge  center  and 

•Also  called  the  Pumpkin  moantain,  in  consequence  of  its  shape.  RaTing  a 
wafon  roail  nearly  to  its  fummit,  this  conical  peak  is  a  favorite  resort  for  pio-nic 
partlef  and  for  beacon  Ares  hj  nisrht  on  election  occasions,  party  triumphs,  &c^ 
the  light  showing  over  8  or  10  towns  in  this^  Warren  and  Saratoga  counties. 
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Spraguetown  in  Greenwich.  ,But  through  the  neighborhoods  of  Cossa- 
yuna«lalce  and  Coot-hill  in  Argyle,  Belcher  in  Hebron  and  onwards 
through  Siyborough  in  Granville  it  is  quite  too  broken  and  rough  to  be 
80  highly  esteemed,  as  the  native  fertility  of  its  soil  would  otherwise 
render  it.  A  view  of  this  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills,  so  fine  that  it 
has  attracted  the  admiration  of  thousands,  is  presented  upon  the  road 
from  Sandy-hill  to  Fort  Edward. 

821.  Mountains  towards  Lake  George, — The  mountainous  district  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  county  seems  to  be  in  like  manner  made  up 
of  three  ranges,  the  southern-most  spurs  of  which  shoot  down  to  Half- 
way brook,  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  forming  a  marked  feature  in  the 
fine  landscape  of  mountain  scenery  that  is  seen  to  the  west  all  along 
the  main  road  through  Hartford.  But  it  is  in  passing  through  Lake 
George  that  this  mountain  scenery  is  beheld  in  all  its  beauty,  and  has 
rendered  this  romantic  lake  unrivalled  in  its  attractions  to  the  tourist 
from  the  earliest  times.  This  district  is  the  most  elevated  of  any  part 
of  the  county,  the  highest  point  within  our  bounds  being  Black  mountain 
in  Dresden.  The  last  of  these  three  ranges,  the  Battle  hill  range, reach- 
ing from  Fort  Ann  to  Put^s  rock  is  the  most  separated  and  distinct,  and 
its  highest  summit,  the  Pinnacle  as  it  is  named,  at  the  west  end  of  Grass 
mountain,  is  about  two  thirds  as  high  as  Black  mountain.  ^ 

322.  Elexalions, — We  subjoin  the  elevation  of  several  points  within 
and  upon  the  borders  of  the  county,  comprising  all  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  with  upon  this  subject. .  The  height  of  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant points  within  the  county  having  never  been  ascertained,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  survey  barometrical  measurements  of  some  of  these 
were  made,  instruments  for  this  purpose  having  been  kindly  furnished 
for  a  short  time  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Adams  then  of  Middlebury,  now  of 
Amherst  college,  our  friend  Thaddeus  A.  Culbertson  of  Princeton 
seminary,  assisting  in  this  work.  We  are  also  under  obligations  to  ^rof. 
Ten  Eyck  of  Albany  Academy  for  a  copy  of  the  observations  recorded 
for  that  institution  upon  the  same  days.  As  showers  passed  over  when 
some  of  the  observations  were  made,  the  results  are  only  given  as  ap- 
proximations to  exactness,  which  are  far  more  definite  and  reliable  than 
anything  previously  possessed. 

Black  mountain,  Dreiden,  highest  point  in  the  county,  abore  tide^ SySTS  feet« 

Willard's  mountain^  Easton,  probably  highest  point  in  south  part  of  the 

eoonty, 1,606 

Bald  mountain,  Greenwich, 912 

Summit  between  Hudson  and  Charaplain  vallies,  near  Munro^i  meadows  891 

Mount  Defiance,  (Spafford's  Gazetteer^) 720 

Pinnacle,  North  Granville, 694 

Batten. kill  at  Vermont  line,  (Sargent's  canal  survey,) 502 

Summit  between  L.  George  and  Hudson  river,  (W.  T.  Baker,) 4o9 

Eagle  bridge,  R.  R.  level,  rS.  M.  Johnson's  survey,)  above  terminus  in 

Troy, 4l» 

Sandy  hill,  central  gieen  and  street,  (W.  T.  Baker,)  above  tide, S^ 

Glens  falJs  feeders,  summit  level,  (W.  T.  Baker,) Vt\i 

LakeOcorge,  (Capt.  A.  Partridge,) 243 

Half-way  brook,  4  ms.  west  of  county  line,  (W.  T.  Baker,) 229 

Champlain  canal,  summit  level,  (Spafford,) 140 

Hudson  river,  from  Fort  Etfward  to  Fort  Miller,  (SpaflTord,) 110 

«         «<       «<     Fort  M iiler  to  Saratoga  dam,  (Spafford,) 92 

Lake  Champlain,  (various  authorities,) «...  .86  to  9U 

Hudson  river,  from  Schuylcrville  to  Stillwater,  lowest  level  in  the 

county,  about 75 

Aware  that  mnnr,  knowing  that  extensive  railroad  surveys  have  just 
been  completed  through  the  eastern  section  of  the  county  will  be  sur- 
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prised  to  find  here  no  statements  of  the  elevations  of  Cambridge,  Salem, 
and  Granville,  and  no  doe  to  the  descent  of  several  important  streams 
that  here  enter  the  county,  I  am  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  saj- 
inff,  that  requests  both  verbal  and  in  writing  have  been  made  for  this 
information,  to  tvhich  no  replies  have  been  received.  Of  the  coantless 
instances  in  the  progre^ss  of  this  work,  in  which  it  has  been  necessary 
for  me  to  solicit  information  of  persons  of  all  classes,  from  our  officers  of 
state  down  to  the  humblest  individuals,  this  is  the  onl/one  in  which  an 
immediate  and  most  cheerful  response  has  not  been  received.  And 
why  the  desired  information  has  not  been  furnished  in  this  instance,  I 
think  persons  of  much  penetration  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine. 

323.  Lakes  ano  streams.  Hudson  rivtr, — This  noble  stream,  to 
which  our  state  is  indebted  for  so  much  of  its  revenue,  can  here  be  bttC 
briefly  glanced  at,  in  its  economical  aspects  as  connected  with  this 
county. 

The  Sandy  hill  dam,  8  to  10  feet  high  and  1200  long,  causas  the  wa- 
ter to  set  back  nearly  to  Glens  falls.  On  the  Washington  county  side 
of  this  dam  is  a  ssw-mill,  grist  mill  and  woolen  factory.  The  saw-miU 
has  two  gangs  each  with  16  or  more  saws,  cutting  two  logs  (previoaslj 
slabbed  or  flattened  on  two  sides)  at  one  run,  and  consuming  about  200 
logs  per  day  when  run  all  night  as  it  is  through  part  of  the  year,  ma- 
king tharefrom  about  2,000  plank.  Pine,  spruce  and  hemlock  is  the 
timber  used,  which  is  floated  down  from  the  upper  Hudson.  It  gives 
employment  to  10  sawyers  snd  6  assistants,  and  was  built  in  1844, 
costing  t3,000.  From  hence  in  the  river  Hre  rapids,  a  half  mile  to  Ba- 
ker's falls,  76  feet  perpendicular.  In  1790,  a  rocky  island,  5  rods 
Ipng,  on  which  stood  several  large  trees,  was  at  the  head  of  these  fmlk, 
all  traces  of  which  have  disappeared.    Here  are  a  grist  mill  and  two 

tsper  mills,  the  smallest  one  consuming  400  lbs.  of  rags  per  day.    From 
ence  rapids  extend  to  the  back-waters  of 

Fort  Edward  dsm,  built  in  1821  by  the  state,  27  ft.  high  and  000  long, 
to  feed  the  summit  level  of  the  Charoplain  canal.  Two  hundred  feet  of  it 
were  carried  away  in  1822.  Repairing  this,  and  the  original  cost  amounted 
to  092,000,  say  the  builders.  The  Glens  falls  feeder  superceded  this  in 
1840  and  it  was  sold  in  184*5  for  0250  to  the ''  Fort  Edward  manufactoring 
company,"  who  cut  it  down  to  its  present  height.  16  feet.  Two  gang  saw- 
mills, each  with  25  to  30  caws,  (exclusive  of  butting  saws  and  circular  saws 
for  cutting  the  slabs  into  lath)  can  torn  oflT  18  to  20,000  feet  of  boards 
&c. per  day.  A  third  mill,  built  in  1848, cost  010,000,  has49saw8,  tam- 
ing ofi*30  to  40,000  feet  per  day.  A  canal  supplies  water  to  a  machine 
shop  and  furnace  (employed  on  stoves  and  heavy  castings  up  to  5  and 
6  tons  in  weight)  giving  work  to  30  or  40  hands  and  doing  020,000 
amount  of  business  annually ;  capital  invested,  025,000.  A  flouring 
mill,  a  plaister  mill  and  a  cotton  factory  are  similarly  supplied,  the  Ittsc 
mot  yet  completed,  intended  for  130  looms.  The  river  from  hence  is 
deep  and  still,  passing  Munro's  inland,  42  acres;  BelPs  (at  Black 
house)  3  acres;  Taylor's,  70;  Galusha*s,  30;  Payne's,  3;  to 

Fort  Uiller  dam  and  falls,  where  is  a  gristmill,  saw-mill,  fulling  mill, 
machine  shop  employing  3  to  5  men,  plaster  mill  and  woolen  factory. 
From  hence  it  is  still  and  deep  to  Saratoga  dam,  1390  feet  long,  where 
is  a  saw-mill.  Hence  to  the  Stillwater  rapids  it  continues  with  a  deep 
channel  and  but  a  slight  current,  and  is  600  feet  wide  at  the  Easton  fn* 
ries.    It  is  crossed  by  bridges,  at  Fort  Edward,  (railroad  track  only),  at 
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Fort  Miller  and  Schu jlerville ;  the  last  800  feet  long,  the  first  1,005* 
Many  families  obtain  most  of  their  fuel  from  the  drift  wood  of  this 
stream,  caught  by  slight  booms  along  its  bank. 

.  324.  Batlen^kill. — This  most  valuable  mill  stream  was  found  to  ran 
7355  cubic  feet  of  water  p8r  minute,  above  the  mouth  of  White  creek« 
in  the  extreme  drought,  last  of  July  1849,  when  all  the  streams  of  the 
county  were  noticed  as  unusually  low.  Arising  in  Dorset,  Vermont^ 
and  receiving  the  Roaring  branch  from  Sunderland,  after  a  course  of  20 
miles,  it  enters  this  state,  and  runs  24  miles  to  its  mouth,  everywhere 
with  a  shallow  rapid  current,  except  where  dams  produce  back-water. 
It  is  here  crossed  by  12  bridges  (5  of  them  coverea),  each  from  100  to 
175  feet  long.  It  at  present  supplies  mills  and  machinery  as  foUoiTS, 
being  nowhere  occupied  to  a  fourth  the  extent  of  its  eapacity, 

Ea^eville  dam  supplies  a  woolen  factory,  grist-mill  and  saw«mill. 

Shushan  dam,  a  woolen  factory,  grist-milC2  saw-mills. 

Clapp*s  mill  dam,  a  X^roolen  factory,  grist-mill,  2  saw-mills. 

East  Greenwich  dam,  8  fee.t  fall,  a  woolen  factory,  grist,  saw  and 
plaister  mills. 

Battenville  dam,  9  feet  fall,  a  cotton  factory,  grist-mill,  and  saw-miU. 
The  first  has  45  looms,  employs  60  persons,  half  the  number  of  females, 
and  produces  8000  yards  print  cloths  for  calicoes  per  week.  (This  waa 
in  1849.  All  these  establishments  have  since  curtailed  or  suspended 
their  operations.) 

Center  falls,  dam  and  falls  25  feet,  cotton  factory,  grist-mill  (6  run  of 
stones,  the  others  have  but  3  to  5,  and  those  on  small  streams  but  2  otr 
3),  and  saw-milL  The  first  has  40  looms  and  50  operators,  producing' 
(1849)  6000  yards  of  sheetings  per  week. 

Union  village  dam,  8  feet  fall,  a  cotton  factory,  gristmill,  and  sundry 
machine  shops.  The  first  is  the  most  extensive  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  county.  Wm.  Mowry  having  become  versed  in  the  cotton 
nutnufacturing  business  at  the  pioneer  establishment  of  Samuel  Slater, 
Pawtucket,  moved  hither  in  1804  and  erected  the  first  cotton  factory  in 
the  state  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  country.  It  has  been  in  operation 
almost  constantly  since,  and  what  was  deemed  by  our  community  a  haz« 
ardous  experiment  has  proved  eminently  successful,  and  formed  the 

rn  from  which  has  grown  the  largest  and  most  business  village  in 
south  part  of  the  county. 
Oalesville  falls,  40  feet,  a  woolen  factory,  2  grist-mills,  2  saw-mills^ 
2  hydraulic  cement  and  plaister  mills. 

.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  a  high  dam  lately  built,  has  a  saw- 
mill  and  plaister  mill.  The  Hudson  sends  a  short  branch  into  this  stream 
near  its  mouth,  called  the  D^t^-ass-kill,  a  Dutch  term,  signifying  a  stream 
running  both  ways.  A  more  curious  instance  occurs  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hoosic,  where  this  Dwass-kill  is  a  half  a  mile  long,  with  rocky 
banks  and  ordinarily  a  rapid  current,  which  no  one  would  suspect  could 
€ver  flow  up  stream,  as  it  were.  Yet  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  Hoosic, 
the  current  here  has  been  seen  running  south  in  the  morning,  north  at 
noon,  and  south  a^ain  before  night ;  and  when  the  Hoosic  continues 
high,  this  reversed  course  lasts  sometimes  twe  or  three  days. 

325.  J>¥m»ondekowa*  falls. — These  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of  this 

•This  ii  the  Iroquois  Indian  name  of  the  Batten-kill,  met  with  In  teveral  old 
documents,  and  uniformly  written  Dinnontleiiowc,  the  orthography  Saratoge, 
TiconUerofife,  &o.,  beings  common  at  th^  ^^ame  per  n.i.  Whence!  infer  its  ortho- 
graphy should  be  as  above  f^ivcn^  and  lu  |i.  oauacia».uti  with  the^oitepenult i 
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kind  within  the  county,  if  not  within  this  section  of  the  state.  Thej 
are  a  mile  below  Galesville.  The  entire  waters  of  the  Batten-kili  and 
its  tributaries  being  here  gathered  into  one  stream,  in  the  course  of  some 
300  feet  make  a  descent  of  76  feet.  The  first  third  of  this  distance  is 
down  four  successive  terraces,  each  narrower  and  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  stream  then  rushes  onwards  to  a  narrow,  deeji  chasm, 
wltich  has  been  well  named  "  the  devil's  caldron,"  and  leaping  orer 
its  ragged  verge,  plunges  forty  feet  into  the  abyss  below,  where  its 
smoking  and  foaming  waters,  tossed  about  and  roaring  as  if  with  a  mad- 
man's rage,  jump  and  dash  against  the  black  walls  within  which  they 
are  pent,  down  whose  steep  sides  trickle  from  every  crevice  milk-like 
rills  which  suddenly  grow  to  torrents,  as  they  are  ever  fed  by  the 
sheets  of  upthrown  spray.  Thus  frightfully  whirled  and  thrown  from 
side  to  side  in  this  terrific  gulf  whose  gloomy  depths  are  seldom 
reached  by  the  sun's  cheering  rays, they  at  length  find  vent,  and  rushing 
hither,  pour  out  of  the  aperture  like  the  smoke  from  a  furnace  chimney, 
in  rounded  heaps,  and  resignedly  drop  into  the  quiet  basin  below. 
Could  man  produce  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  our  whole  country  would 
flock  to  see  it,  nor  demur  at  a  high  fee  charged  therefor.  Yet  thousands 
bare  grown  to  the  meridian  of  life  within  a  half  a  dozen  miles  of  this 
spot,  who  have  never  beheld  the  sublime  spectacle  which  nature  here 
oiSTers  to  their  view  without  money  and  without  price. 

326.  White  creek. — This  stream,  named  from  the  limpid  clearness  of 
its  waters,  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  Batten-kill,  above  its  junction 
with  Black  creek,  running  632  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  at  its 
lowest  state,  at  the  time  already  indicated.  It  arises  a  few  miles  with* 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  is  a  wild  rapid,  mountain  stream,  crossed 
in  this  state  by  8  bridges  from  30  to  100  fee:  long.  Of  a  score  of  mifb 
and  factories  that  have  been  built  along  this  stream,  the  grist-mill  and 
machine  shop  at  Salem  village  are  all  that  now  remain,  the  neighboring 
ki^  being  so  preferable  in  consequence  of  its  ample  and  never  failing 
supply  of  water. 

3Z7.  Black  creek. — This  also  takes  its  name  from  the  hue  of  its  wa- 
ters, much  of  which  come  from  marshes,  and  run  with  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle current,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  preceding.  At  its  lowest  state 
near  its  entrance  into  White  creek,  it  was  found  to  run  604  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  It  supplies  4  grist-mills,  a  shingle  mill  and  several  smaller 
works. 

328.  Summit  and  Cossa-yuna  lakes. — These  furnish  the  only  other 
considerable  afBuents  of  the  Batten  kill.  Summit  lake,  locally  distin- 
guished as  "  The  Little  lake  in  Argyle"  is  the  most  picturesque  expanse 
of  water  within  the  county,  and  is  singularly  situated  upon  the  rery 
summit  of  the  Bald  mountain  range  of  hills.  Two  saw-mills  are  sup- 
plied by  its  outlet.  The  other  is  the  largest  body  of  water  within  our 
county,  being  three  miles  in  length  and  in  its  beauty  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  preceding.  It  is  sadly  in  want  of  an  established  name,  having 
been  called  Long  lake,  Se5'brani*s  lake,  McEachron's  lake  and  Cowans 
lake,  all  of  which  iiames  have  become  obsolete,  and  it  is  now  colloquial- 
ly distinguished  only  as  "  The  Big  lake."  I  think  all  will  concorinthe 
propriety  of  returning  to  the  original  designation,  which  ihe  early  settlers 
received  from  the  Indians,  and  vyhich  was  more  or  less  current  for  forty 

ed-<-Di-on-ofi-if#A-o-w&,  and  not  Dionoadeho,  ta  some,  I  nee,  are  Inolining^  to  write 
lt>  hereby  robbing  the  word«  I  fear,  of  half  its  euphony. 
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years ;  a  name  alreddy  "  known  to  song,"  as  every  one  is  aware,  in 
whose  memory  lingers  any  fragments  of  the  old  ballad,  reciting  the  sad 
reverses  of  9,  certain  love-lorn  swain,  and  commencing  with  the  stanza. 

"  'Twas  at  the  Cossa-yuna  lake 

Oh  there  we  bad  a  caper. 
And  John  being  there  among  the  rest 

He  met  with  Amy  Naper.'' 

This  name  (which  became  variously  corrupted  and  "  Yankeefied** 
into  Quassa-juna,  QuasiaMunia,  &c.,)  literally  implies,  as  I  have  been 
told  by  Indians  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe,  the  lake  at  our  pims,  co-os  or 
eo'tooh  being  their  designation  of  the  while  pine.  Nothing  could  be 
more  expressive  of  the  original  scenery  both  around  this  lake  and  along 
its  outlet,  which  was  formerly  called  Gossa-yuna  river  or  creek,  but  is 
now  without  a  name.  Upon  this  stream  at  Lakeville,  are  a  grist-milf 
and  two  saw-mills.  The  pickerel  {Esox  estor)  of  Lake  Champlain  was 
introduced  into  this  lake  in  1834,  where  it  multiplies  and  thrives 
astonishingly,  making  this  lake  a  favorite  resort  of  fishing  parties  from 
all  the  surrounding  country.  The  largest  specimens  taken  has  weigh- 
ed 17^  pounds,  and  3  to  10  pounds  are  their  common  weight ;  sold  at 
10  cents  per  pound.  The  neighboring  villages  are  supplied  herewith 
daring  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  spring,  and  some  of  the  residents 
upon  the  borders  of  this  lake  realise  fifty  dollars  or  more  from  this  source 
each  season. 

329.  Mose$  kill. — ^Thb  stream  (Moss's  kill  in  the  Sexagenary,  and 
probably  the  name  has  thus  come,  Capt.  Moss  having  been  the  first 
settler  opposite  to  its  mouth)  is  one  of  the  most  meandering  within  our 
knowledge.  It  is  said  that  following  its  course  thirty  miles  up  takes 
one  but  seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth.  It  has  an  interest- 
ing fall,  descending  in  six  rods  30  feet,  half  of  which  is  a  nearly  per- 
pendicular cataract.  It  is  only  occupied  at  Argyle  by  a  grist-mill  and 
woolen  factory  and  one  of  its  branches  supplies  water  for  two  grist-mills 
and  a  saw  mill. 

330.  fVood  creek, — This  descriptive  name  was  given  to  this  stream, 
not  so  much  from  the  timber  growing  along  its  banks  as  that  sank  id 
its  bed,  which  excessively  discommoded  the  early  voyageurs,  and  led  to 
its  being  named  by  the  Canadian  French  Riviere  du  Chicot^  literally, 
riyer  of  logs.  From  the  earliest  days  it  was  a  most  important  channel 
of  communication,  having  a  slight  portagearound  the  cascade  at  its  mouth 
and  another  only  1^  miles  across  to  Fort  Edward  creek.  With  but 
these  interruptions  loaded  battoes  could  pass  in  time  of  high  water  and 
canoes  at  all  times  from  Lake  Champlain  into  the  Hudson.  And  the 
canal  has  greatly  augmented  its  early  importance, occupying  as  it  does  the 
bed  of  this  stream,  6^  miles.  It  is  a  meandering,  deep,  still  stream, 
furnishing  no  water  power  except  at  the  falls  at  its  mouth,  in  the  village  of 
Whitehall,  where  are  a  grist-mill,  plaister-mill,  saw-mill,  and  some  lesser 
kinds  of  machinery.  But  its  three  principal  branches  have  a  character 
the  reverse  of  the  main  stream. 

331.  Mettowee  river. — This  is  next  after  the  Batten-kill  the  most 
Taluable  mill  stream  in  our  county,  and  indeed  the  only  considerable 
one  between  that  stream  and  Otter  creek.  At  a  low  stage  of  its  water, 
Sept.  1849,  it  was  found  at  North  Granville  to  run  1460  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  and  in  extreme  drouths  may  be  a  fourth  less  than  this.  By  the 
Canadian  French  at  an  early  day  it  was  called  La  Fbwrcke^  or  the  fork, 
L  e.  of  Wood  creek.     Colloquially  it  is  designated  Pawlet  river  in  Ver- 
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mont,  OranTille  river  in  that  town  aod  East  creek  in  Whileball.  A 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  of  late  shown  their  good  sense  bj  dis- 
carding these  conflicting  local  names  and  in  written  documents  using 
only  the  original  Indian  name  of  this  stream.  It  arises  in  Dorset,  Vt, 
and  in  this  state  has  a  course  of  15  miles,  draining  the  waters  from  72 
square  miles  of  surface.  At  Granville  and  Middle  Granville  are  dams 
on  rocky  rapids  or  falls,  each  giving  S  feet  head  of  water  power.  At 
Steele's  bridge  is  a  dam  and  fall  of  about  12  feet.  At  the  ChandleiB* 
ville  precinct  of  North  Granville  is  a  dam  and  fall  of  16  feet  and  a  few 
rods  below  a  second  one  of  12  feeU  Nearly  a  mile  onwards,  the  dam  at 
North  Granville  is  9  feet  in  height.  A  mile  and  a  half  onwards  is  the 
fall  most  admired  by  lovers  of  natural  scenery.  The  river  here,  com- 
jessed  between  high  cliffd  of  limestone  (flgured  on  a  preceding  pag«) 
m  the  course  of  9  rods  makes  a  descent  of  20  feet,  mostly  in  a  single 
cascade.  It  continues  to  be  a  wild,  rock  bounded  stream  for  a  mile  er 
more  onwards,  passing  over  two  other  considerable  falls.  At  no  point 
is  the  hydrulic  power  of  this  stream  fully  occupied,  and  some  of  the  most 
valuable  sites  for  mills  and  machinery  are  wholly  vacant.  One  woolen 
manufactory,  3  carding  and  fulling  machines,  4  grist-mills  and  6  saw* 
mills  are  the  chief  establishments  at  present  along  its  banks.  Itis^os** 
ed  by  8  bridges,  4  of  them  covered,  the  longest  ones  ieing  150  and  200 
feet.  Its  most  considerable  branch,  Indian  river,  so  called  from  the 
trout,  icCf  in  it  having  once  made  it  a  favorite  resort  of  the  aborigines, 
ia  2  to  4  rods  wide  and  crossed  within  our  bounds  by  4  bridges,  eadi 
about  50  feet  long. 

332.  Hal/'Way  brook. — This  was  so  named  a  century  ago,  as  being 
equidistant  between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George.  In  this  county  ii 
is  crossed  bv  10  bridges,  that  at  Kane*s  falls  70,  that  at  Fort  Ann  (covet- 
ed) 50  feet  Jong.  At  Patton's  mills  is  a  dam  12  feet  high,  with  a  gnat 
and  saw-mills.  Tripoli  dam  of  similar  height  has  a  grist,  saw  and 
shingle  mills,  carding  machine  and  a  trip  hammer  (for  mannfaelaring 
anchors  and  sleigh  shoes).  Kane's  falls,  75  feet  nearly  perpendicular 
supply  a  grist  and  saw  mills,  machine  shop  and  carding  machine.  The 
Padunk*  branch  of  Half-way  brook  is  a  mountain  torrent,  which  at 
Anchorville  is  occupied  by  a  saw-mill,  plaister-mill  and  clover-seed 
mill,  carding  machine,  a  large  tannery  and  3  forges  and  anchor  shops 
with  tiip  hammers.  These  last  employ  50  men  or  more,  making 
anchors  up  to  20  and  30  hundred  weight,  which  are  sent  hence  to  New 
York  and  Bufialo. 

333.  East  cruk. — Though  small,  this  is  an  important  stream  to  the 
town  of  Hartford,  as  Moses  kill  is  to  Argyle.  It  furnishes  water  at  Log 
village  for  a  grist-mill  and  sawmill,  and  at  South  Hartford  for  a  wo(den 
factory,  grist,  saw,  and  plaister  mills;  whilst  one  of  its  branches  at 
Hartford  North  village  supplies  a  grist-mill. 

334.  Poultney  river, — The  center  of  this  stream  forms  the  stale 
boundary  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  It  is  far  from  being 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  river,  being  so  small  that  in  places  in  Poultney 
it  wholly  disappears  under  the  stones  and  gravel  of  its  bed  -in  a  dij 

•This  I  see  ii  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indimns  origiBslljr  located  aboat  Hartford,  Ct., 
and  it  is  not  improbabI<*  that  when  driyen  from  thence  by  the  whites,  they  located 
themtelvet  in  this  neighborhood  and  thus  gaye  name  to  this  ttream.  But  this  ia  a 
conjecture  only  ;  and!  have  been  unable  to  fain  any  iafonnalion  respeatliif  the 
orifin  of  this  name. 
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time.*  Twb  woolen  factories  are  situated  on  the  New  York  side  of  this 
stream,  and  it  is  crossed  by  three  bridges.  Near  its  mouth  are  three 
successive  falls,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  each  other,  which  afibrd  fine 
water  privileges  which  are  as  yet  but  partially  occupied. 

Other  streams,  smaller,  but  great  conveniences  in  their  places,  par* 
ticularlv  in  the  towns  of  White  creek  and  Putnam,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speaK  of  in  detail.  So  perfectly  do  all  these  and  their  subordinate 
branches  ramify  every  part  of  the  county,  that  a  farm  of  200  acres  can 
scarcely  be  found  that  is  not  crossed  at  least  by  a  running  brook,  that 
fails  only  for  a  short  period  in  the  height  of  the  summer's  drouth. 

335.  Lake  Champlain. — ^Twenty-two  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  county  is  formed  by  this  lake,  which  in  consequence  of  its  scenery 
and  the  historical  incidents  with  which  it  is  associated  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  bodies  of  water  upon  the  continent.  We  have  space 
in  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  our  subject  to  give  but  a  short  account  of 
the  peculiar  features  which  it  presents  here  at  its  southern  extremity  or 
head.  It  is  on  some  accounts  one  of  the  most  anomalous  bodies  of  wa« 
ter  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  lake  is  over  100  miles  long, 
and  from  its  outlet  in  Canada,  south  to  Crownpoint  is  from  3  to  10  miles 
in  breadth.  But  from  Crownpoint  to  Tieonderoga  it  is  but  one  and  two 
miles  wide;  and  from  hence  to  Whitehall,  a  distance  of  24  miles  it  has 
an  average  breadth  of  but  half  a  mile,  with  a  perceptible  current  in  its 
channel.  One  hesitates  in  applying  the  name  of  *'  lake"  to  such  a  very 
narrow,  long  channel  of  flowing  water;  and  it  is  not  singular  that  it 
has  been  difierently  regarded  at  different  times.  Formerly  the  lake  was 
deemed  on  all  hands  to  terminate  at  Tieonderoga,  if  not  at  Crownpointi 
this  latter  place  having  received  its  name  probably  as  was  supposed  by 
Mr.  Alofsen,  from  the  Dutch  term  Kruyn-punt,  literally  implying**  sum- 
mit point."  And  from  Tieonderoga  to  Whitehall,  the  water  was  desig- 
nated South  river  by  the  French,  which  name  also  occurs  in  many  early 
Eaglish  books ;  and  thus  this  county  was  placed  in  a  peculiarly  para- 
doxical situation,  with  the  South  river  upon  its  northern,  and  the  North 
river  upon  its  southern  borders,  as  thougn  the  magnetic  poles  were  here 
permanently  reversed.  Others  regarded  this  long,  narrow  channel  as 
being  more  properly  a  mere  continuation  of  Wood  creek,  and  hence 
speak  of  this  stream  as  running  to  Tieonderoga.  There  was  so  much 
doubt  as  to  what  was  the  correct  designation  of  this  channel,  that  in 
tome  of  the  early  land  grants  along  its  borders,  the  authorities  of  the 
province  do  not  venture  to  apply  any  name  to  it,  but  specify  it  as  *'  the 
waters  running  from  Wood  creek  into  Lake  Champlain."  It  was  not 
till  since  the  revolutionary  war  that  the  present  view  of  this  subject  be- 
came current;  and  now,  by  universal  consent  Lake  Champlain  is  regain 

*A11  thofe  streams  smaller  than  rivers,  which  the  Dutch  called  ^'Icills,*'  sad 
tho^e  which  are  mere  ereelcs  or  even  broolcs  in  size,  were  invariably  exalted  to 
the  ranlc  of  rivers  in  the  grandiloquent  nomenclatare  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
aiQacent  Vermont  towns,  as  Green  river,  Hubbardton  river,  he.  ;  and  in  scarcely 
iui  instance  do  we  meet  with  an  admission  that  anythins^  so  insignificant  as  a  creek 
or  a  broolc  could  be  found  in  those  towns.  And  thus  in  this  county  we  come  to 
have  such  sinrular  anomalies  as  Half-way  brook  a  stream  of  more  than  double  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  Indian  firer  ;  and  our  children,  taught  in  their  reo* 
rraphies  that  «creelcs  form  rivers,"  on  looking  around  them  see  two  rivers  united 
forming  but  part  of  a  creelc— Indian  and  Mettowee  rivoro  being  branches  of  Wood 
eroek.  This  fact  merits  notice  more  particularly,  as  being  one  of  many  evidences 
•howing  what  was  the  character  of  the  early  settlers  immediately  east  of  us  ; 
whose  inflated  statements  and  gross  exaggerations  have  been  spread  before  the 
world  as  historic  truths. 
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ded  ias  commencing  where  Wood  creek  enters  the  harbor  of  WhiiehalL 
In  consequence  of  this  change,  persons  conversant  whh  the  localities 
and  the  names  as  they  are  now  applied  are  often  confused  in  reading 
historical  works  and  are  led  into  the  erroneous  idea  that  early  writers 
were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  this  district ;  and  wiihin  a 
few  years  the  rival  writers  have  had  a  sharp  conlroversy  in  one  of  our 
metropolitan  newspapers  upon  the  question  ^*  Where  does  Wood  creek 
enter  Lake  Champlain  ?" 

The  southern  portion  of  this  lake  is  a  spot  of  much  interest,  both  to 
the  geographer  and  the  geologist.  It  occupies  a  narrow  chasm  or  defile 
formed  by  those  fractures  and  uplifts  of  the  rock  strata  which  are  com- 
mon all  through  this  district.  And  so  much  of  its  surface  is  a  morass 
with  precipices  often  rising  abruptly  on  either  side,  that  a  most  truthful 
idea  of  it  is  given  in  a  line  of  the  once  popular  comic  song,  in  which  it 
is  described  as 

'<  A  litUe  pond  half  faU  of  water." 

The  head  of  the  lake  is  divided  as  it  were  into  three  distinct  arms.  The 
middle  one  of  these  is  the  harbor  of  Whitehall.  Nearly  a  mile  below 
Ibis,  East  bay  makes  off  from  the  lake  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles ;  an^ 
a  mile  below  this,  South  bay  extends  in  an  opposite  direction  nearly  the 
same  distance.  Poultney  river  enters  the  head  of  East  bay.  Wood 
creek  and  the  Mettowee  united  enter  the  harbor  of  Whitehall ;  South 
bay  on  the  other  hand,  only  receives  small  brooks  from  the  contiguous 
mountains.  At  a  remote  period  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  entire  chasm 
was  occupied  by  deep  water,  extending  in  an  unbroken  sheet  from  the 
head  of  East  and  of  South  bay  and  from  the  harbor  of  Whitehall,  to 
Canada.  But  the  streams  above  mentioned  have  been  at  every  flood 
bringing  into  two  of  the  three  heads  of  this  chasm,  quantities  of  mud, 
sand  and  gravel.  This  sediment  has  been  accumulating,  until  it  has 
now  filled  up  and  changed  into  a  morass.  East  bay  through  its  entire 
length,  and  the  main  chasm  from  Whitehall  to  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
leaving  but  a  narrow  channel  of  clear  water  about  100  feet  broad,  wind- 
ing through  the  marsh.  South  bay  on  the  other  hand,  receiving  only 
clear  mountain  brooks  remains  in  its  original  condition,  '*a  smooth  ex- 

Sanse  of  deep  water.  And  thus  has  come  to  be  formed  the  '^Twelve 
[ile  Marsh*'  as  it  is  at  present  called,  the  Grand  Marais  as  it  was  na- 
med by  the  French  settlers  in  Canada  at  an  early  day  extending  from 
Whitehall  halfway  to  Ticondcroga  It  is  a  vast  mud  flat,  overgrown 
with  rushes,  flags,  lilly-pads  and  sedge-grasses,  the  wild  rice  {Zizama 
aquatica)  thriving  luxuriantly  in  places,  aflTording  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  to  the  aquatic  and  other  birds  that  resort  here  in  great  numbers. 
The  narrow  channel  that  winds  through  this  marsh  from  side  to  side, 
here  and  there  sends  ofTarms  or  branches,  separating  portions  of  the  mo- 
rass into  peninsulas  and  islands.  Of  these  branches  the  two  most  con- 
siderable ones  are  "  the  Two  channels"  and  the  **  Four  channels,"  the 
latter  being  the  four  mouths  by  which  the  channel  finally  ends  in  the 
clear  waters  of  the  lake.  And  in  geographical  strictness  the  lake  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  reaching  further  than  this  point,  all  above  it  be- 
ing a  navigable  river  rather  than  a  lake. 


Th«  cati  of  Mr.  Morris*  animalt,  noticed  under  <<  ILLUSTRATIONSy*'  were 
not  received  in  time  to  l>e  interteil. 
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